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An employer who flashed $100,000 in bills to illustrate to his workers what they 
would “lose’’ if they voted for union representation in a National Labor Relations 
Board election was found guilty of an unfair labor practice. The employer’s action 
was deemed coercive, 


So-called blue collar workers accounted for nearly 12 million—or about 70 per cent 
—of the total union membership of 17.2 million in 1970, according to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. By industry grouping, union membership rates were highest in 
transportation and public utilities. 


Some 57 American manufacturers reportedly have opened new plants in Mexico 
during the past year. All told, there are an estimated 350 “runaway” manufactur- 
ing plants in operation south of the border, scattered from Matamoros, south of 
Brownsville, Tex., to Tiajuana, south of San Diego, Calif. It is further estimated that 
the plants employ 50,000 low-paid workers. 


Asked if he planned to bring more people from labor into the Labor Department, 
Peter J. Brennan, President Nixon's new Secretary of Labor, said in no uncertain 
language that indeed he would do so. 


The Bishop of El Paso, His Excellency Sidney M. Metzger, recently urged his Roman 
Catholic brethren to lend full support to the 3,000 workers on strike against Farah 


Mfg., Co., producers of pants and slacks. 


William Simkin, a prominent labor arbitrator and former head of the Federal Media- 
tion and Conciliation Service under President Johnson, has been named chairman 
of a committee to revise the code of ethics adopted for labor arbitrators in 1950. 


Dearborn Mayor Orville Hubbard has fought unionism at city hall for 25 years be- 
cause he abhors the idea of a union dues checkoff. But recently it was discovered 
that the mayor gave full blessing to public employee payroll deductions for Michi- 
gan’s new state lottery. 


The International Metalworkers Federation held a 3-day meeting in London last 
month to adopt a program aimed at organizing for multi-national bargaining with 
the giant multi-national corporations. IMF officials said such a program was impor- 
tant because, for example, in the auto industry some 100 executives make decisions 
affecting two million families around the world. 


Factories close in the United States at the rate of seven a week, according to an 
estimate of the University of Michigan’s Institute for Social Research. 


A federal district court in Louisiana ruled recently that the provision in the Consumer 
Protection Act that protects employees against discharge for garnishment for a single 
indebtedness is enforceable only by the Secretary of Labor. In other words, a worker 
allegedly fired in violation of the law cannot seek recourse in court on his own. 


John H. Fanning has been named to a fourth term on the National Labor Relations 
Board. His reappointment by President Nixon gives him the unique distinction of 
havng been named by four Presidents to the Board. Fanning’s new term will expire 
in 1977. 
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os of ¢ our hopes alrea 
nunications which 


Bon nomination of a union lender (Peter Sremen Secretary 
f Labor is such an achievement for oe yones men and w men 
of the nation. 


‘So, to me, the ingigeton January 20th means uch more than 


: just the official ceremony which installs President Nixon for a second - 


term. 


: Itisa symbolic seting-mcmation of the processes whieh will betietit _ 
‘the people of the world. It is symbolic of the optimistic spirit which 
__ has prevailed to make this nation great. It is symbolic of four years 
_ during which greatness can be achieved, and I look upon. the event . 

_ in that spirit. 


So, we in the Teamsters join che ial in the second inaugura- 


tion of President Nixon and look forward to working with him oe an 


n better America during the next four years. 


From 


The 


FIELD 


PHILLIE TEAMSTERS 
AID IN TRAINING 


Teamster Joint Council 53 of 
Philadelphia, Pa., and the , 
Northeastern Training Institute 
are cooperating in a program 
aimed at training some 200 
students as tractor-trailer 
drivers. 

The federally-financed program 
was set.up primarily to 

assist Vietnam war veterans 
unable to find employment 
and for workers desiring to up- 
grade their skills so they can 
get higher-paying jobs. 
Supervising the program is John 
Cassidy, former president of - 
Teamster Local 107 in 
Philadelphia. 


BALTIMORE OFFICER 
IS UF CHAIRMAN 


Edward Poturalski, vice 
president of Teamster Local 937 
in Baltimore, Md., was named 
chairman of the labor participa- 
tion committee for the United 
Fund of Central Maryland.. 

It was the second consecutive 
year Poturalski has held the 
post. 


TEAMSTER DRIVER 
IS ARIZONA’S BEST 


Frank J. Carl, a member of 
Teamster Local 104 in Phoenix, 
Ariz., since 1945, recently 

was named ‘‘driver of the year”’ 
by the Arizona Motor Transport 
Assn. Carl, employed by Hopper 
Truck Lines, has driven more 
than two million miles without 
a chargeable accident. 


ST. LOUIS OFFICER 
TAKEN. BY DEATH 


Dale Ferris, secretary-treasurer 
and business representative 

of Teamster Local 604 in St. 
Louis, Mo., since 1936, died un- 
expectedly recently on a 
business trip to California. Ferris 
also was the secretary-treasurer 
of the Missouri-Kansas Con- 
ference of Teamsters, and was 
a member of the Teamster 
national negotiations committee 
for the automobile transpor- 
tation industry. ¢ 


JERSEY MEMBER WINS 
VFW LOYALTY ACCLAIM 


Michael Barbalinardo, a 
member of Teamster Local 660 
in Jersey City, N.J., placed first 
in the State of New Jersey in 
arranging a Loyalty Day 


. program for his VFW post in 


Wood-Ridge. It was the second 


' straight year Barbalinardo won 


the competition. 


CHRISTMAS TREE SALE 
HELPS PALSY FUND 


The Western Conference of 
Teamsters turned its auto 
parking area at the Burlingame, 
Calif., headquarters into a 
Christmas tree sales lot in early 
December, sending the proceeds 
to the Cerebral Palsy fund. 


CHARTER MEMBER RETIRES 
AT ST. PAUL LOCAL 


W. Q. Bauman, a charter 
member of Teamster Local 409 
in St. Paul; Minn., retired 
recently after years of union 
work that began when he 
helped organize the local in 
1936 and 1937. He became the 
union’s recording secretary 
and business agent, holding the 
job to retirement. Bauman 
helped formulate Local 409’s 
health and welfare fund and 
pension fund, and once served 
as secretary-treasurer of old 
Joint Council 34. 


SUDDEN ILLNESS — 
TAKES CALIFORNIAN 


Arthur J. Hardy, secretary- 
treasurer of Teamster Local 439 
in Stockton, Calif., died un- 


expectedly recently following a — 


brief illness. Hardy, a Teamster 
for 15 years, was also a 

trustee of Teamster Joint Council 
38 in Sacramento, Calif. : 


OHIO TEAMSTER 
IS RACING CHAMP 


Teamster Local 24 of Akron, 0. 
has several members that race 
cars in their spare time and 


_ one of them, Ken Childress, isa 


champion. 
Childress was the champion ~ 


sports car driver at the 
Barberton Speedway for the 
1972 season. Not only was he 
first in feature race victories but 
Childress also holds the track 
record for speed. 


OREGON OFFICERS 


TAKE RETIREMENT 


Two officials long associated 
with Teamster unions in the 
state of Oregon recently 
exercised their retirement rights. 
They are Henry P. Woodbury, 
secretary-treasurer of Local 883 
in Hood River, who closed out 
a 30-year career, and Charles 
Combs, a long-time business 
representative at Local 162 in 
Portland. 


SAN DIEGO OFFICER 
NAMED BY MAYOR 


John Lyons, secretary-treasurer 
of Teamster Local 36 in San 
Diego, Calif., recently was 
named by Mayor Pete Wilson 


“as one of nine members to serve 


on San Diego’s new Affirmative 
Action Program Citizens 
Advisory Committee. The 
committee will evaluate and 
monitor a program aimed at 
increasing minority and female 
citizen employment by the city 
government. : 


LOCAL PRESIDENT 
WINS RECOGNITION 


Ken Davis, president of Team- 
ster Local 328 in Escanaba, 
Mich., received a certificate of 
commendation from George C. 
Vogl, commissioner of the 
Federal Mediation and Concilia- 
tion Service in Milwaukee, Wis., 
for “having served with 
distinction as a member of the 
labor-management committee” 
for Rodman Industries, Inc. A 
management representative 
also was honored. The 
committee at Rodman Industries 
was formed at the suggestion 
of the FMCS during contract 
negotiations two and a half 
years ago. 


— The International Teamster 


Teamster General President Frank E. Fitzsimmons is shown during the General President’s week-long visit as the guest 
exchanging greetings with Israeli Prime Minister Golda Meir, of the State of Israel. 


Fitzsimmons Hosted in Israel 


By Golda Meir 


TEAMSTER GENERAL President 


Frank E. Fitzsimmons was the guest Fitzsimmons visited the educational institution called 
of the State of Israel early in Decem- Mish’an Ein Karem, which was built and maintained with 
ber, where he conferred with Prime funds raised by the International Brotherhood of Teamsters. 


Minister Golda Meir, former chief of 
state, David Ben Gurion, and Israeli 
trade union leaders. After a tour of 
Jerusalem, Fitzsimmons met with 
Joseph Almogi, Israeli Minister of 
Labor; lunched with Mr. and Mrs. 
Michael Elizur, director of the North 
American Division and Mr, and Mrs. 
Simcha Pratt, adviser of the Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs; and had an after- 
noon meeting with Mr. Shimon Peres, 
Minister of Transport and Commu- 
nications. 

During the second day of his visit, 
Fitzsimmons flew to an air base in the 
Sinai and motored to the Suez Canal 
where he viewed Israeli fortifications. 
In the afternoon, the Teamster Gen- 
eral President visited with David Ben 
Gurion at his home in Sde Boker. 

Returning to Tel Aviv that evening, 
Fitzsimmons was the dinner guest of 
Colonel and Mrs. Pinchas Lahav, 
army spokesman and Mr. and Mrs. 
Leonard Sandman, Labor Attache, 
U.S. Embassy. 

During the third day of the visit, 


z Cr 


One of the highlights of Fitzsimmons’ 


visit to Israel was a meeting with David 
Ben Gurion, former prime minister and 
founder of Histadrut, the Israeli labor 
movement. 


Fitzsimmons toured the Educational 
Institution of Mish’an, Ein Karem, 
which was founded with Teamster 
donations and bears the name of the 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, 

Next came a meeting with Israeli 
Prime Minister Golda Meir at her 
office. 

Then came a meeting with Pinchas 
Sapir, Minister of Finance, lunch 
with Dr. Marcel Dubois, Abbot of the 
Dominican Monastery and _ Sister 
Bruno, head of the Convent of Our 
Lady of Zion. 

After a return to Tel Aviv, Fitz- 
simmons was the guest of U.S. Am- 
bassador to Israel H. E, Walworth 
Barbour. 

During the last day of his visit, the 


U.S. Ambassador to Israeli H. E. Wal- 
worth Barbour hosted Fitzsimmons dur- 
ing the visit. 


i Sein 
Fitzsimmons met with army spokesman 
Colonel Pinchas Lahav. 


Teamster General President met with 
Yitzhak Ben-Aharon, secretary gen- 
eral of the Histadrut, and was given a 
tour of Histadrut Enterprise. 

And, his final meeting was a 
luncheon with Yerucham Mesel, dep- 
uty secretary-general of Histadrut. 

Accompanying the Teamster Gen- 
eral on the Israeli visit was his wife, 
Patricia. 

The week-long visit was sponsored 
by Histadrut, the Israeli trade union 
movement and was a preliminary to 
the Israeli Silver Anniversary Award 
which Fitzsimmons will receive May 
10, 1973, in Washington, D.C., at a 
tribute dinner honoring him and the 
Teamster movement for their support 
of Israel. 


Ss 


The Teamster General President met 
with Joseph Almogi, Israeli Minister of 
Labor. 


Ee 


Teamster General President Frank E. 
Fitzsimmons is shown at the bank of 
the Suez Canal where he observed 
Israeli fortifications and looked across 
the canal into Egypt. 


Minister of Transportation and Com- 
munications Shimon Peres and the 
Teamster leader found much in com- 
mon to talk about. 


Secretary General of Histadrut Yitzhak 
Ben-Aharon talked with Fitzsimmons 
about the Israeli labor movement. 


The International Teamster 


Over Two 
Million 
Are Teamsters 


Membership in the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters continued 
over the two-million mark at the 
close of the Year 1972. 

Measured by per capita tax paid 
on membership by each local union, 
2,064,967 working men and women 
were members of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters in Novem- 
ber, 1972, latest month for which 
statistics are available. 

The November, 1972, membership 
figures continue the Teamsters stand- 
ing as the largest International Union 
in the free world. 


Long Beach 
Local Wins 
NLRB Case 


Ashland Oil Co., of California dis- 
criminatorily fired a worker and com- 
mitted several other violations of the 
law while interfering with the freedom 
of choice of its employees in a rep- 
resentation election involving Team- 
ster Local 692 of Long Beach, Calif., 
according to a ruling by the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

The Board ordered Ashland to cease 
the illegal conduct and to offer rein- 
statement and backpay to Douglas 
Mulkey, Jr. The Board also directed 
that a second representation election 
be held at the company. 


Teamsters Lead 
Balloting 
In August 


Teamster unions garnered all 
honors in single-union repre- 
sentation ballots conducted by 
the National Labor Relations 
Board last August. 

Altogether, there were 693 
such elections with Teamster 
affiliates taking part in 247 or 
nearly 36 per cent. All told, all 
unions won 357  single-union 
votes and the Teamsters ac- 
counted for 127 of the victories, 
or more than 35 per cent. 

Of the 16,389 employees eli- 
gible to vote in units won by all 
unions in the single-union ballot- 
ing, some 2,918—or nearly 12 
per cent—voted for Teamster 
representation. 
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In organized labor throughout 
the nation and in San Francisco 
civic affairs, Joseph Diviny 

is a legend in his own time. 


Joe 


Diviny 


Retires 


IBT Vice President Diviny 


JOSEPH J. DIVINY, Irish-born San Franciscan and first vice president 
of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, ended 49 years of service 
to the Teamsters December 31st when he exercised his retirement. 

In organized labor throughout the nation and in San Francisco civic 
affairs, Diviny was a legend in his own time. 

In addition to serving as an International Union vice president since 
1952, Diviny served as president of Joint Council 7 in San Francisco 
and president of Local 85 at the time of his retirement. 

Also at the time of his retirement, Diviny served as director of the 
Western Conference’s Over-the-Road and General Hauling Division and 
was director of the Highway Driver’s Council of California, Also, he was 
president of the California Teamsters’ Legislative Council. 

Diviny announced his retirement in a letter to General President 
Frank E. Fitzsimmons who said: 

“What can one say when a man like Joe Diviny retires? He was a 
legend in the Teamsters long before he reached retirement age. For some 
time hence, when the General Executive Board convenes, it will be diffi- 
cult to realize that the good counsel, sharp wit and good fellowship of 
Joe Diviny is missing. 

“He has been my lifelong friend and trade union colleague. His con- 
tribution to the Teamster movement needs no review as it is written in 
the accomplishments of working men and women over the past 50 years. 

“We all wish Joe and his wife, Eunice, many, many happy years of 
retirement. Even in his retirement, we will counsel with Joe and will be 
guided by the example he set for us.” 


In Geneva 


Teamster Secretary-Ireasurer 


Attends IFCGW Sessions 


TEAMSTER GENERAL Secretary- 
Treasurer Murray W. Miller repre- 
sented the International Union last 
month at the executive committee 
meeting of the International Federa- 
tion of Chemical and General Work- 
ers in Geneva, Switzerland. 

Miller reported that the IFCGW is 
making great headway in laying the 
ground work for negotiating and or- 
ganizing on a multi-national basis. 

The IFCGW envisions the day 
when employees of a multi-national 
company will be organized on a world- 
wide basis. And, consequently, the 
IFCGW is also working toward nego- 
tiation of a master contract covering 
the employees of a multi-national 
company in all countries where the 
company operates. 

The organization looks forward to 
the day when employees beset with 
a labor dispute with a multi-national 
company in one nation will be sup- 
ported by the employees of the com- 
pany in all nations where the firm has 
operations. 

In his report, Miller admitted that 
the IFCGW is working in areas which 
far out-distance the present trade 
union philosophy in the United States. 
One such area is the placing of em- 
ployees on the board of directors of 
companies where they work. Either 
by law, in some countries, or by con- 
tract in others, a quota system has 
been established whereby employee 
representation on company board of 
directors is insured. 

Miller observed that even the sug- 
gestion of such a system will give 
trembling hands to U.S. employers. 

With the development of multi- 
national companies, U.S. labor unions 
have recognized the need for partici- 
pation in a world-wide collective bar- 
gaining approach. 

Several years ago, one Teamster 
local union sent a representative to 
England to work out a local dispute 
with the union movement there which 
represented employees of the same 
company. 

The Teamster General Secretary- 
Treasurer also reported that there is 
an amazing similarity between the 
problems discussed by the IFCGW 
and the problems of the International 
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Murray W. Miller 


Union general executive board, or 
problems decided by grievance com- 
mittees established under Teamster 
contracts in the United States and 
Canada. 

Miller noted that the IFCGW is 
making amazing progress in organiz- 
ing employees and negotiating con- 
tracts in far off places in Asia, and 
he was impressed with the enthusiasm 
of representatives to the IFCGW 
meeting by representatives from South 
American countries. 

Accompanying Miller to the Geneva 
meeting was International Union Vice 
President and Southern Conference 
Director Joseph Morgan, of Dallas, 
Texas. 


@ Paper Win 


By a margin of 3-to-1, a majority 
of workers employed by the Newton 
Falls Paper Mill, Inc., in Newton 
Falls, N.Y., voted for representation 
by Teamster Local 687 of Watertown, 
N.Y., in a recent National Labor Re- 
lations Board election. 

Kenneth C. Slate, Local 687 busi- 
ness agent, said 76 workers were eligi- 
ble to ballot. The election tally was 53 
for the union and 19 against. The 
company manufactures paper and 
paper products. 


STATE OF THE: UNION 


Miller 


Named to 
Eximbank 


Teamster General Secretary Treas- 
urer Murray W. Miller has received a 
Presidential Commission naming him 
to the Advisory Committee of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank of the United States. 

Miller was welcomed to the new 
position in a letter from the President 
of the bank, Henry Kearns, who said: 

“We at Eximbank are delighted that 
you will be able to serve as a member 
of our Advisory Committee. 

“It is indeed desirable that in our 
plans and decisions we have an inter- 
ested member from organized labor.” 

The United States Export-Import 
Bank was chartered in 1934 to help 
finance trade between the United 
States and foreign countries. 

The bank makes direct loans to for- 
eign merchants buying U.S. goods and 
services and guarantees and makes 
loans to commercial U.S. banks for 
export transactions. 


@ In Maryland 

Drivers, helpers and laborers em- 
ployed by the Robins Paper Co., a 
distributor in Baltimore, Md., voted 
for representation by Teamster Local 
355 in a recent National Labor Rela- 
tions Board election, according to 
John Sullivan, president of the local 
union. 


Air Freight 
Case Won 


By Local 299 


Unfair labor practice charges filed 
by Teamster Local 299 of Detroit, 
Mich., against the Santa Fe Air Freight 
Co., resulted in the recent reinstate- 
ment of three employees discharged 
by the company because of activities 
on behalf of Local 299. 

Three women were discharged by 
the firm immediately after Local 299 
began an organizing campaign, and 
also sought to discourage other work- 
ers from joining the local union. 

The settlement provided for back- 
pay totaling $2,646 for the three 
women and also stipulated that they 
be given their old jobs back without 
loss of seniority. 

Santa Fe also was ordered by the 
National Labor Relations Board to 
cease and desist from coercing its em- 
ployees in any way with regard to 
union activities. 


The International Teamster 


ce © 


Texas Local 
Wins Large 
Grocery Unit 


Teamster Local 657 of San 
Antonio, Tex., recently gained 
a bargaining unit of more than 
200 workers in a _ representa- 
tion election victory scored at 
Sweeney & Co., a subsidiary of 
Standard Baking Co., in San 


Antonio. 

R. C. Shafer, president of 
Local 657, said 227 truck 
drivers and warehousemen were 
eligible to ballot in the election 
conducted by the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

With nearly 85 per cent of 
the employees exercising their 
voting rights, the tally was 119 
for the union and 71 against. 


Local Thrives 


In Pennsylvania 


On August 6, 1971, General Presi- 
dent Fitzsimmons recognizing the 
problems of proper representation that 
have continued to plague Teamster 
members in the steel hauling industry, 
as well as the numerous companies 
operating nonunion, issued a charter 
for Teamsters Steel Haulers Local No. 
800, covering 29 charter grants the 
exclusive jurisdiction over all steel 
haulers, including owner-operators, 
fleet owners, and drivers of company 
equipment to Local 800. 


Starting with no membership at all, 
the Local presently has over 600 mem- 
bers and 24 companies covered by the 
National Master Freight Agreement 
and the Eastern Conference Area Iron 
& Steel & Special Commodities Supple- 
ment. 


International Trustee Albert Die- 
trich credited General President Fitz- 
simmons and the Eastern Conference 
of Teamsters for all the assistance 
they have given to get this Local 
established, and estimates that in the 
very near future this Local will have 
well over 1000 members. 


Trustee Dietrich commended Gen- 
eral President Fitzsimmons for his in- 
sight into the special problems in- 
volved in the steel haul industry, and 
stated further that all steel haulers 
now have a very unique situation in 
that this Local was designed to meet 
their specific needs. 
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Robert 
Graham 
Dies In 
California 


Robert Graham 
1920-1972 


ROBERT L. ‘Buddy’ Graham, an official of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters for 26 years, died December 19, 1972, in Sequoia 
Hospital, Redwood City, California, following an extended illness. 

The 52-year old Graham became ill during a meeting of the General 
Executive Board last October in San Francisco, and underwent open 
heart surgery in a Palo Alto hospital, the second such operation for heart 
trouble which plagued him for several years. 

Graham had been released from the hospital and was recovering at 
home when stricken again December 17 and was rushed to the Sequoia 
hospital where he died two days later. 

A native of Everett, Washington, Graham graduated from a Seattle high 
school and was attending the University of Washington when he joined 
the military service during World War II, In the next several years he 
participated in several major military engagements, and was with the 
troops who stormed Normandy Beach on D-Day. 

Upon leaving military service in 1946, he became a business agent 
for Joint Council 28 in Seattle. Five years later, he was named director 
of and subsequently secretary-treasurer of the Western Conference of 
Teamsters. 

In 1954, he was appointed an International Union general organizer 
and named assistant to the International Union general president Dave 
Beck, in Washington, D.C. 

In 1958, he returned to the West Coast as assistant to the director 
of the Western Conference of Teamsters, IBT Vice President Einar O. 
Mohn, and served in that capacity at the time of his death. 

Graham is survived by his wife, Maxine; two sons, Michael and 
Patrick; and a daughter, Diane. 

His last rites were private services attended by the family only. 

Teamster General President Frank E. Fitzsimmons lamented Graham’s 
death, saying: 

“Buddy Graham was a tenacious representative of America’s working 
men and women. He never lost sight of basic trade union objectives and 
approached each day’s work from that perspective. 

“I have lost a close personal friend and trusted trade union colleague, 
and the Teamster movement has lost one of its most dedicated servants. 

“On behalf of the entire International Union, I extend heartfelt sym- 
pathies and condolences to Maxine, Michael, Patrick and Diane.” 


Driver of the Year 


Teamster Driver Ist Professional 
on Safety Council 


To Serve 


Clarence Hoffman, 1972 Driver of the Year, is shown here talking to General 


President Frank E. Fitzsimmons. Mrs. Hoffman listens. Hoffman is the only 
professional truck driver ever appointed a member of the National Highway Safety 


Advisory Council. 


CLARENCE HOFFMAN, a member 
of Teamster Local 544 in Minneapolis 
who logged more than three million 
accident-free miles before being named 
1972 Driver of the Year by the Amer- 
ican Trucking Associations, thinks 
highway safety 24 hours a day. 

Hoffman has a couple of firsts to 
his credit. 

One is giving counsel on safe 
driving to the President of the United 
States. 

The other is being the first profes- 
sional truck driver to be named to the 
National Highway Safety Advisory 
Council. 

It was in connection with his mem- 
bership on the advisory council that 
Hoffman and his wife, Mildred, were 
in Washington, D.C., last month and 
paid a visit to Teamster General Presi- 
dent Frank E. Fitzsimmons. 

Hoffman talked of many things 
with the Teamster General President, 
including his high regard for driver 
education. He believes that profes- 
sional drivers should be thoroughly 
schooled before maneuvering one of 
the big over-the-road rigs out on the 
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nation’s highways. 

On driver training schools, he cau- 
tioned that those attending such 
schools should take a physical exam- 
ination before spending the money to 
attend. He cited the instance of one 
man who completed the school and 
then flunked the Bureau of Motor 
Carrier Safety physical examination. 

Hoffman’s scope of interest in 
safety is not narrowed just to profes- 
sional driving. He is especially inter- 
ested in safety for the vacationing 
motorist pulling trailers and boats. He 
makes the following recommenda- 
tions: 

1. Avoid backing if at all possible. 

If at all possible, unhook trailers 
and back them in by hand. 

2. Make sure the way is clear be- 

fore backing by walking to the 
rear of the trailer. Have a 
helper guide you in backing. 
Back slowly, turning the wheel 
right to go left, left to go right. 
Concentrate on the trailer and 
not on the steering wheel. And 
always try to back to the left to 
minimize the blind area of visi- 


Ohio Retiree 
Writes Letter 
To Fitzsimmons 


Dear Bro. Fitzsimmons: 


I am writing to express my 
sincere appreciation and thanks 
to the Teamsters Union for the 
many benefits I have received 
and for the retirement pension I 
am now receiving. 

I also want to thank Teamster 
Local 407 of Cleveland, O., and 
Mohawk Motor. 

Here’s wishing all of you con- 
tinued success. 

Fraternally, 
Nick Lynch, 
Cleveland, O. 


bility. 

3. Start right turns further from 
the curb than you would when 
not pulling a trailer. Start turn- 
ing part way through the inter- 
section, not when the front of 
the car wheels reach the curb. 

4. Watch your right rear view 
mirror closely before turning 
since motorcycle riders some- 
times pass on the right. Make 
sure your turn signals are op- 
erating at least 100 feet before 
turning. 

5. When negotiating curves, slow 
down before reaching curve, 
and speed up slightly on the 
curve. Keep toward the center 
line on a right curve, to the 
right on a curve to the left. 

6. On the open road when pulling 
a trailer, the distance between 
you and the driver ahead should 
equal the total length of both 
your car and trailer for each 10 
miles per hour of speed. 

7. Since sudden stops are the 
greatest cause of jack-knifing, 
avoid quick stops by pumping 
your brakes. If you feel the 
trailer jack-knifing, accelerate a 
little to keep ahead before brak- 
ing again. 

Hoffman received his 1972 Driver 
of the Year award from President 
Nixon at the White House. The Presi- 
dent asked: 

“How have you maintained such a 
safety record driving over those icy 
Minnesota roads?” 

“By driving very carefully, Mr. 
President,” Teamster Hoffman replied. 
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Six New Units 
Won by Local 
In Chicago 


Teamster Local 710 of Chicago, IIl., 
has gained six new collective bargain- 
ing units totaling more than 125 mem- 
bers in recent months—three by rec- 
ognition and three by National Labor 
Relations Board representation elec- 
tions. 

William D. Joyce, Local 710 secre- 
tary-treasurer, said recognition agree- 
ments were won for more than 50 
drivers at AAA Catering Co., a motor- 
ized catering firm; five dockworkers 
employed by Lyons Transport, a con- 
tainer company; and 11 drivers, ware- 
housemen and shippers working for 
Transcontinental Music Center, a dis- 
tributor of musical records ad related 
products. 

Joyce said election victories were 
achieved at E. J. Brach & Sons, a 
candy manufacturer, where an over- 
whelming number of 26 security 
guards voted Teamster; Hausman Bus 
Sales, where 22 mechanics, mainte- 
nance workers and parts department 
employees voted better than 3-to-1 for 
the union, and Sterling Iron Works, 
Inc., where a majority of 9 production 
and maintenance workers voted for the 
union. 


Drivers 
Go Teamster 
At Koppers 


By a margin of 8-to-1, truck drivers 
employed by Koppers Co., Inc., of 
Florence, S.C., voted for representa- 
tion by Teamster Local 509 of Cayce, 
S.C., in an election conducted by the 
National Labor Relations Board, 

Although the size of the bargaining 
unit was small with 16 votes cast for 
the union and two against, the victory 
was termed significant by George L. 
Hardee, president of Local 509. 

Barbee said the campaign and ballot 
results received “considerable atten- 
tion” from other groups of drivers in 
and around the Florence area. 


© idaho Win 


Office workers employed by Amer- 
ican Cablevision Co., of Lewiston, 
Idaho, voted unanimously for repre- 
sentation by Teamster Local 551 in a 
recent National Labor Relations Board 
election, according to Evertt Byers, 
secretary-treasurer of the local union. 
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Changing Duties 


i 
Ray Schoessling (left) and Louis Peick have traded jobs in Joint Council 25 in 
Chicago. Schoessling who had served as president resigned that post to devote 
fulltime to his new assignment as Director of the Central Conference of Teamsters. 
Peick, an International Union Trustee, was appointed Joint Council president for 
the unexpired term. Schoessling takes a spot as Joint Council trustee. 


. t 3 S EN 

IBT Trustee Maurice R. Schurr (center) was honored as ‘‘Teamster of the Year” 
recently at a fund-raising dinner for the Deborah Heart and Lung Center. He 
and Louis J. Bottone (left), president of Teamster Local 107 in Philadelphia, 
Pa., and Jack Lesser, Deborah national president, are shown looking at a $10,029 
check representing proceeds raised at the banquet. Besides serving as trustee 
for the International Union, Schurr also is president of Teamster Local 929 
in Philadelphia. 
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Pattern Upset 


Local 89 Wins 600 Members 


In Election at Brown-Forman 


Teamster Local 89, in Louisville, 
Kentucky, recently won one of the 
largest bargaining units in recent years 
when the more than 600 employees 
of Brown and Forman Distilleries 
chose the union as its bargaining rep- 
resentative. 

Paul W. Priddy, Local 89 president, 
made the announcement, saying that 
the new unit includes all production 
workers and drivers. 

The size of the victory in the elec- 
tion conducted by the National Labor 
Relations Board is underlined by gov- 
ernment statistics which show that the 
average size of bargaining units won 
in NLRB elections has been slowly 
shrinking. 

In 1970, the average size of bar- 
gaining units won by all unions in 
NLRB elections ranged in the high 
70’s. The average unit won by Team- 
sters in NLRB elections was slightly 
over 30 employees. 

In 1971, all unions won units aver- 
aging about 67 employees. Teamster 
units won in 1971 averaged approxi- 
mately 25 employees. 


In the first quarter of 1972, govern- 
ment figures show that the average 
bargaining unit won by all unions 
average about 46 employees, while 
Teamster units average 28 workers. 

While the Local 89 victory at 
Brown and Forman Distilleries breaks 
the pattern of smaller organizational 
victories, the government statistics re- 
veal that Teamster organizers also are 
at work in the smaller work sites, 
bringing the union message to those 
often overlooked by other unions. 

Priddy said that Local 89 is await- 
ing final certification by the National 
Labor Relations Board, and once cer- 
tified negotiations for a contract will 
get under way. 


@ Drivers Vote 


A strong majority of drivers em- 
ployed by Yellow Cab of Johnstown, 
Pa., voted for representation by 
Teamster Local 110 in a recent Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board election, 
according to Francis R. Engbert, 
president of the local union. 


STATE OF THE» UNION es 


TNT Piant 
Goes Teamster 
In Tennessee 


A collective bargaining unit of 
776 workers was won by Team- 
ster Local 15 in a recent Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board 
election at ICI America, Inc., a 
T.N.T. manufacturer in Chat- 


tanooga, Tenn. 

David L. Halpenny said the 
ICI production and maintenance 
workers voted by a 2-to-1 mar- 
gin in favor of the Teamsters 


in the ballot on which another 
union was involved. The Team- 
ster vote was 409, the other 
union received 218 votes, and 5 
“no-union” ballots were cast. 

Three other elections won by 
Local 515 in recent weeks added 
another 125 members to the 
local union roster, according to 
Halpenny. Wins were scored at 
Holsum Bakery employing 71 
driver-salesmen; Modern Maid, 
Inc., employing six over-the- 
road drivers, and Eightco, Inc., 
employing 48 warehousemen and 
mechanics. All the companies 
are located in Chattanooga. 


Reviewing Procedure 


‘ FO ses 

international Union auditors met recently in Washington, D.C. Teamster head- 
quarters with General Secretary-Treasurer Murray W. Miller and his staff. The 
meeting was held to review procedures and to explore approaches which best 
serve local unions in the field. Teamster General President Frank E. Fitzsimmons 
joined in the meeting. Shown at head of table, left to right, Miller, Fitzsimmons, 
and Jim Casey, administrative assistant to the General Secretary-Treasurer. 
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High Court 
Upholids 
Job Rights 


The U.S. Supreme Court unani- 
mously has ruled that employees fired 
soley for refusing to cross a picket 
line have an unconditional right to get 
their jobs back after a strike. 

The case arose when four em- 
ployees of International Van Lines 
balked at crossing a picket line set up 
by a Teamster local union in a rep- 
resentation dispute. 

The four employees were fired by 
the company before permanent re- 
placements were hired. 

The ruling by the Supreme Court 
upheld an earlier decision by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. The 
NLRB had ruled that until the dis- 
charge of the four workers, the strike 
was economic. But, after the four were 
unlawfully fired, the walkout became 
an unfair labor practice strike. 

The decision by the Supreme Court 
reversed a ruling by the 9th US. 
Court of Appeals which had reversed 
the decision of the NLRB. 
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Strike Case 
Ruling Won 


By Local 389 


Affirming the findings of a trial 
examiner, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board ruled recently that an 
order was warranted requiring Inter- 
national Transportation Co., of Santa 
Fe Springs, Calif., to bargain with 
Teamster Local 389 of Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

It was found that the union ob- 
tained valid authorization cards from 
11 of 17 truck drivers employed by 
the firm. The employer refused recog- 
nition as requested by Local 389. The 
company also was unwilling to go to 
an NLRB election, and instead em- 
barked on a coercive interrogation 
campaign aimed at the union. The 
truck drivers then went on strike. 

When the smoke cleared, the com- 
pany refused to reinstate various un- 
fair labor practice strikers upon their 
unconditional application. 

International was ordered by the 
Board to cease the unfair labor prac- 
tices, bargain with Local 389 upon 
request, and offer 17 named strikers 
reinstatement and make them whole 
for losses suffered by discrimination. 


Alabama 
Local Wins 
Board Case 


The National Labor Relations 
Board, granting a motion for a sum- 
mary judgement, found unlawful the 
refusal of Abbott Farms, Inc., of Em- 
pire, Ala., to bargain with Teamster 
Local 612 of Birmingham, Ala., cer- 
tified representative of all feed mill 
in-haul and out-haul truck drivers, and 
all mill employees and _ operators 
working for the company. 

The Board said all issues raised 
anew by the company were or could 
have been litigated in the prior repre- 
sentation proceeding. 

Abbott Farms was ordered by the 
Board to cease the illegal conduct and 
to bargain with the Teamster local 
union upon request. 


@® Veit Benefit 

The Veterans Administration says 
that vets who are 65 or older may 
be tregted for their non-service con- 
nected ii in VA hospitals, if 
beds af€- available, without submitting 


a financial statement of inability to 
defray the hospital charges elsewhere. 
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Outstanding Victory 


Famous Meat Product Firm 
Goes Teamster in Virginia 


Pleased with the Teamster victory at ITT Gwaltney, maker of Smithfield hams and 


other meat products, are (left to right): Richard Wise; Ernest Hines, Local 822 
secretary-treasurer; Mrs. Virginia Hicks; Roy Alston, ECT representative; Robert 


Wrenn, Fenton Thomas and W. Wilkerson. 


A strong majority of nearly 1,000 
production and maintenance workers 
and truck drivers employed by ITT 
Gwaltney, Inc., of Smithfield, Va., 
voted for representation by Teamster 
Local 822 of Norfolk, Va., recently. 

The Teamster local union bested 
two other unions in the balloting as 
well as an independent union. 

The victory at Gwaltney—processor 


Retiree Writes 
Fitzsimmons 
From Florida 


Dear Bro. Fitzsimmons: 


I want to express my appre- 
ciation for being a member of 
the Teamsters Union for 25 
years. I retired recently and am 
really enjoying the pension check 
every month. And I want to 
thank all personnel at Teamster 
Local 769 in Miami. 

Fraternally Yours, 
Howard J. McRae, 
Miami, Fla. 


of world-famous Smithfield ham and 
other meat products—made Teamster 
Local 822 the largest local union in 
the state of Virginia. 


Ernest Hines, Local 822 secretary- 
treasurer, expressed appreciation for 
help received in the election from the 
International Union and the Eastern 
Conference of Teamsters, and was 
especially appreciative of the support 
of Robert T. Flynn of the ECT. 


Local 135 Wins 
Lumber Firm 
Decision 


The National Labor Relations 
Board found unlawful the refusal of 
New Castle Lumber & Supply Co., of 
New Castle, Ind., to bargain with 
Teamster Local 135 of Indianapolis, 
Ind., certified representative of all 
yard men, warehousemen and truck 
drivers employed by the firm. 

The decision came on the granting 
of a motion for summary judgment 
after the Board found the employer 
raised no new litigable issues in the 
unfair labor practice proceeding. 
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Covers Pliainciothesmer 


Teamster Local Inks Contract 


With Yonkers Raceway in NY 


ated for plainclothes agents employed at the race track in New York. 


Teamster Local 803 of New York 
City recently signed an agreement 
with Yonkers Raceway providing ex- 
cellent benefits and wage increases for 
plainclothes agents employed by the 
track. 


William L. Hagner, Sr., president 
of Local 803, signed the contract for 
the union and Tim Rooney, Yonkers 
president, signed on behalf of man- 
agement, 


17-Month Contract 


The 17-month agreement is retro- 
active to last October 15th and pro- 
vides for a 6-hour work schedule for 
the agents each night. 


Besides wage gains, the pact also 
provided for clothing allowances, an 
on-the-job $100,000 insurance policy 
per agent, hospitalization and life in- 
surance, severance pay and numerous 
other fringe benefits. 
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California 
Retiree 
Pens Letter 


Dear Bro. Fitzsimmons: 


I wish to express my thanks 
and appreciation for the many 
benefits I have received through 
the years and for the pension 
that I am now receiving. Thanks 
also to Teamster Local 150 in 
Sacramento, Calif., and their 
gracious way of expediting any 
and all problems and claims sent 
to them by me. I was a member 
in good standing for 28 years. 
I want to thank the International 
Union for all the good it is do- 
ing and has done in the past. 

Fraternally Yours, 
Joseph Guerrero, Jr., 
Sacramento, Calif. 


Teamster Local 803 President William L. Hagner, Sr. (left) and Tim Rooney, 
president of Yonkers Raceway, are shown as they signed an agreement negoti- 


Barge Line 
Workers 
Go Teamster 


By a margin of better than 9-to-1, 
most of the 101 employees of the 
A. L. Mechling Barge Line voted for 
representation by Teamster Local 54 
of St. Louis, Mo., in an election. con- 
ducted recently by the National Labor 
Relations Board. 

David R. Carlton, Local 54 presi- 
dent, said that of a total of 80 ballots 
cast, 75 were for the Teamsters and 
only five were against the union. The 
bargaining unit includes pilots, assist- 
ant engineers, head deckhands, deck- 
hands, oilers, cooks and maids. 

Carlton said Local 54 is engaged in 
an extensive organizing campaign 
through the inland waterways system, 
and termed the Mechling barge vote 
significant in terms of the near un- 
animnity of the winning margin. 


@ Unanimous 


Repair men and warehouse workers 
employed by Stewart Warner Alemite 
Sales Co., Inc., of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
voted unanimously for representation 
by Teamster Local 926 in a recent 
National Labor Relations Board elec- 
tion, according to Michael Gardner, 
secretary-treasurer of the local union. 


Backpay Won 


i 


Two members of Teamster Local 919 
in Houston, Tex., are shown receiving 
backpay checks totally nearly $5,300 
from Renato A. Cuellar (center), presi- 
dent of the local union, following arbi- 
tration on the discharges of Marvin 
Spradly (left) and Raymond Anders by 
Anheuser Busch in Houston. It was 
ruled that Spradly and Anders were not 
at fault when a boiler burned up during 
their shift. The Teamsters were rein- 
stated with full seniority. 
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Officer Retires 


Joseph Prifrel was honored with a ban- 
quet recently upon the occasion of his 
retirement as_ secretary-treasurer of 
Teamster Local 149 in St. Paul, Minn. 
Prifrel assumed the office in 1955 when 
the local union was chartered and 
held the job through the years. In addi- 
tion, he served 17 consecutive terms 
in the Minnesota House of Representa- 
tives since first being elected in 1938. 


Secretaries 
Go Teamster 
In Minnesota 


By a margin of better than 9-to-1, 
more than 100 secretaries employed 
by Independent School District 709 in 
Minnesota voted for representation by 
Teamster Local 346 of Duluth in an 
election conducted recently by the 
State Labor Board. 

Russ Doty, Local 346 secretary- 
treasurer, said 103 secretaries were 
eligible to vote in the election. The 
tally was 85 to 6 in favor of the 
union. 


@e Unanimous 


Truck drivers and warehousemen 
employed by Lewis Products Co., a 
wholesale paper and grocery distribu- 
tor in Detroit, Mich., voted unani- 
mously for representation by Team- 
ster Local 337 in a recent National 
Labor Relations Board election, ac- 
cording to Wayne Myers, business 
representative. 
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Welcome Change 


Driver Regulation Revision 
Now Permits Hearing Aids 


Through a continuing dialogue by 
the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters and the Department of 
Transportation’s Bureau of Motor 
Carrier Safety, yet another punitive 
government regulation has been re- 
vised for the benefit of professional 
drivers. 

In recent years, the Bureau has 
barred truck drivers from working 
if they had to have a hearing aid to 
meet specified hearing standards. 


IBT Took Issue 


The International Union took issue 
with this regulation, pointing out to 
the Bureau that drivers with hearing 
problems wearing modern sophisti- 
cated hearing aids were as qualified 
as drivers with no hearing problem. 

Robert Kaye, director of the DOT’s 
Bureau of Motor Carrier Safety 
agreed, and noted: 

“They (the Teamsters) did their 


homework so well that by the time 
they finished I thought that we should 
have required hearing aids.” 

Teamster General President Frank 
E, Fitzsimmons cited the new posi- 
tion of the Bureau of Motor Carrier 
Safety as a good example of results 
which can be obtained through effec- 
tive communications with government 
agencies. 

“Many of the nation’s safest 
drivers have, over the years, suffered 
some loss of hearing. Yet, because 
of modern technology and refinement 
of hearing aids, these drivers now 
may continue to perform a valuable 
service to the industry and to the 
nation. 

“We commend Mr. Kaye and the 
Bureau of Motor Carrier Safety on 
their rational approach to problems 
and their willingness to revise driver 
regulations upon sound evidence of 
the need for change.” 


Sweeney Honored 


John J. Greeley (left), director of the Teamsters Union National Warehouse Divi- 
sion, is shown presenting a State of Israel plaque to Alois F. Sweeney (right), 
retired business agent of Teamster Local 558 in Buffalo, N.Y., as Theodore 
Graczyk (center), secretary-treasurer of Local 558, looks on. The presentation 
was made during a testimonial dinner for Sweeney who was one of the original 


organizers of Local 558 in 1937. 
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Teamster General President Frank E. Fitzsimmons is shown 


as he addressed nearly 9,000 delegates to the annual con- 
vention of the American Farm Bureau Federation in Los 
Angeles last month. Fitzsimmons told the delegates that 


solution to the chaos wh‘ch exists in labor-management 
relations in the farm fields is to cover farm workers under 
the provisions of the National Labor Relations Act. 


Fitzsimmons Tells Farm Bureau 


American Farm Workers Need 
Protection of Federal Labor Law 


PROVIDING his listeners with frank, pertinent comments, 
Teamster General President Frank E. Fitzsimmons ad- 
dressed a convention of the management-oriented Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation (AFBF) in Los Angeles, 
Calif., last December 12th. 

The General President concentrated on two main points: 

1. He discussed the historic differences between organ- 
ized labor and the AFBF while at the same time pointing 
out the need for communication between the two groups 
so as to benefit both workers and management and the 
farm industry as a whole. 

2. He raised the question of the dispute between the 
Teamsters Union and the United Farm Workers Organ- 
ization Committee in the lettuce fields as related to the 
needs of workers and the policies of both the International 
Union and the AFBF. 

The 9,000 delegates to the AFBF convention sat up in 
surprise when General President Fitzsimmons, early in his 
speech, mentioned an old foe of the AFBF—the National 
Farmers Union—as he said: “We have worked more 
closely, and been in more accord, with that group over 
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the years than we have been with the American Farm 
Bureau Federation.” 

For that reason, Fitzsimmons added, he looked upon 
his appearance at the AFBF convention as a desired open- 
ing of communications that have been almost nil in the 
past. 

To insure that communications would continue in the 
future, Fitzsimmons declared: “It is the combined input 
of farmers, labor, business, farm workers and agribusiness 
that makes up our competitive position which has real 
bearing on the total of our economy.” 

The Teamster leader reminded his listeners that he was 
there as one “who heads a union with a history dating 
back more than a quarter of a century in representing 
farm workers and food processing employees,” in addition 
to the remainder of the two million Teamsters engaged in 
trucking, warehousing and other industries. 

He then stressed another point: 

“We in organized labor welcome an alliance with farm- 
ers—whether they be of the family farm variety or the 
agribusiness variety—when that alliance works for the 
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mutual benefit of the farm worker and his employer.” 


General President Fitzsimmons suggested to his listeners 
that most of the economic differences between the AFBF 
and the International Brotherhood of Teamsters were re- 
flected in the legislative arena. 


Inasmuch as much of what transpires in collective bar- 
gaining is governed by legislation—and citing what role 
the AFBF has played in that area of the law—Fitzsim- 
mons questioned whether the AFBF thrust in labor legis- 
lation has been an effort to accommodate all factors of 
economic input—“or has it been only a unilateral ap- 
proach?” 


He continued: “Realizing that we have not communi- 
cated too well in the past, my impression is that you do 
not have a very good track record in this regard.” 


Fitzsimmons recalled the efforts of the AFBF in sup- 
porting the so-called “National Right-to-Work Committee.” 
Clearly, he said, the AFBF has been in the vanguard of 
forces fighting for compulsory open shop in the various 
states. He also concluded that the AFBF has joined in the 
fight against repeal of Section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act which permits states to enact RTW laws. 


“T sincerely believe you cloak your self-interest in mis- 
named ‘right-to-work’ laws,” said Fitzsimmons, “while all 
the time your concern is not ‘voluntary unionism’ as you 
put it, but rather you know that an open shop weakens a 
union’s effectiveness on behalf of the workers it represents.” 


He added that the AFBF support of the compulsory 
open shop can only be interpreted as “an attempt to 
strengthen your competitive position at the expense of 
workers.” 

Briefly refreshing the convention on the basic structure 
of the collective bargaining process, Fitzsimmons empha- 
sized: 


“It is a process of majority rule, which governs all 
aspects of American life. Denying majority rule to workers 
doesn’t put the American Farm Bureau Federation, labor 
unions, government, or any other organization in company 
with the angels.” 


Fitzsimmons applauded the defeat of Proposition No. 22 
which appeared on the California state ballot last Novem- 
ber 7th. He called the proposal “legislative intent cloaked 
in camouflage,” and described it as an attempt to get state 
law that would virtually outlaw boycotts and bar strikes 
at harvest time. 


The American Farm Bureau Federation, at its 
annual convention in Los Angeles last month, for 
the first time indicated that it might look favorably 
upon inclusion of agricultural workers under the 
provisions of the National Labor Relations Act. 


In the past, the Farm Bureau has opposed such a 
legislative move. 


In a resolution adopted by delegates to the con- 
vention, the huge farm organization indicated that if 
the National Labor Relations Act were amended to 
provide for special “modifications for agriculture,” it 
might add its blessings. 


The resolution did not spell out what modifications 
the Farm Bureau seeks. 
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“The proposal was given impetus by the current dispute 
between the Teamsters and the United Farm Workers Or- 
ganizing Committee over lettuce workers,” Fitzsimmons 
said. “Those who supported the proposal saw an oppor- 
tunity to promote self-interests instead of working for the 
kind of legislation that would bring labor peace to the 
harvest fields of California.’ 

Turning to what he called the “unfortunate dispute” 
between the Teamsters and the United Farm Workers 
Organizing Committee, Fitzsimmons declared: 

“In the first instance, those promoting the national 
lettuce boycott have perpetuated a fraud on the American 
public. As many of you know, 90 per cent of all lettuce 
grown and harvested in California and Arizona is handled 
by union workers. Eighty-one per cent of all union lettuce 
shipped from California and Arizona is done so by the 
hands of Teamster members. Only 9 per cent is handled 
by members of the United Farm Workers Organizing 
Committee. 

“And, I say to the clergy, the liberals, and do-gooders, 
those who promote boycotts at the drop of a hat regardless 
of the facts involved: You are doing the American farm 
worker a real disservice. You impede his bid for economic 
justice and job dignity, and have already undone much of 
what has been achieved for the farm workers.” 

He continued: 

“And, I say in all candor, to the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, and to the California and Arizona growers, 
your main thrust is not to get farm workers into the Team- 
sters Union to protect yourselves from a civil rights and a 
revolutionary movement. Your main thrust is to get state 
laws which will give you the same advantage over your 
workers, regardless of union affiliation, that you had be- 
fore an end was put to the bracero program.” 

Pushing home his point, Fitzsimmons laid out another 
hard fact of life for his audience: 

“We all know what is needed to bring peace to the 
fields of America where our foodstuffs are grown. It is 
simply inclusion of the American farm worker under the 
provisions of the National Labor Relations Act. It is 
simply the need to provide farm workers with the same 
rights and protections in the collective bargaining process 
which other American workers enjoy.” 

Farm workers, said Fitzsimmons, need the coverage of 
the National Labor Relations Act to: 


1. Protect them from intimidation by union organizers 
and employers alike. 


2. To give them the free choice of union membership 
through secret ballot elections conducted by the National 
Labor Relations Board. 


3. To make it possible for farm workers to choose the 
union they need, and put in an early grave the proposition 
that some of the clergy advances, which seems to be: 
“You, the Teamsters, don’t need the farm workers. Why 
don’t you give them to the United Farm Workers Organ- 
izing Committee?’ 

The Teamster leader continued: “When the question of 
‘need’ comes up, it is the need of the farm workers which 
is important. Which union do they believe they need to 
best accomplish which union membership is designed to 
accomplish?” 


Fitzsimmons suggested that now is a good time to bury 
the present attitude which makes the farm worker a 
chattel to be exchanged back and forth according to the 
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popularity of one personality—an affront to the face of 
honest labor-management relations, as he put it. 

“We know that the shameful situation which exists in 
the lettuce fields today would not exist if farm workers 
were covered under the federal law,” Fitzsimmons said. 
“They would be protected against unfair labor practices, 
and you would be protected against theirs.” 

Only changes in past attitudes, said Fitzsimmons, will 
make it possible for men of good faith to sincerely want 
rules and regulations applicable to peaceful labor-manage- 
ment relations on the nation’s farms. 

Fitzsimmons wrapped up his remarks on the question: 

“Tf, in the past, a vacuum of rules and regulations has 
kept organization of farm workers away, if bracero pro- 
grams have served the purpose of denying the resident 
farm worker collective bargaining, if compulsory open 
shot has weeded the fields of union organizers, I believe 
that the realistic and the pragmatic are now willing to 
admit that the nation’s farm worker is going to come into 
the union fold. The barrier has been broken. If you are 
realistic enough to admit that, then you ought to be prac- 
tical enough to admit that good faith rules and regulations 


Three Units 


Mexican Air Line Employees 
Vote Teamster Membership 


SPECIAL REPORT Pe 


must apply.” 

Fitzsimmons listed a number of other areas where the 
labor movement and the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion has been at odds, but might easily find some com- 
mon ground with a little effort. 

A good start, he said appreciatively, was the action of 
the AFBF inviting him as a member or organized labor to 
speak at its convention, adding: “I think it more important 
that we establish communications than to go our separate 
ways and not meet until we come head to head over an 
issue on which we disagree and which affects the welfare 
of this country. . . . There is real ground for a rational 
discussion of the issues.” 

In conclusion, Fitzsimmons extended an invitation to 
the convention delegates and representatives of the AFBF: 

“Come to the Teamster International headquarters in 
Washington, D.C., where we will welcome you. If you 
believe you have a grievance, let’s sit down and talk it 
over. We in the Teamsters, and you in the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, are too sophisticated just to 
set our jaws and say to one another: “Take your best 
shot.’ ” 


Court Voids 
Welfare Ban 
On Strikers 


Affirming a lower court decision, 
the U.S. Supreme Court ruled recent- 


More than 225 employees of Aero- 
naves de Mexico, S.A., voted for rep- 
resentation by the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters in an elec- 
tion conducted by the National Medi- 
ation Board. 

William Genoese, chairman of the 
Teamster Airline Division, said the 
victory already has been certified by 
the NMB and covers clerical, office, 
fleet and passenger service employees, 
teletype operators, and mechanics and 


paw as ‘ 


Backpay checks totaling more than $10,000 went to happy members of Teamster 


Backpay Award 


related jobs. Another union on the 
ballot failed to show any strong com- 
petition. 

Of the 202 clerical and office work- 
ers eligible to ballot, 103 voted for the 
Teamsters, 65 for the other union, and 
three votes were voided. 

Teletype operators voted by a 2-to-1 
margin for Teamster representation, 
while the mechanics and related work- 
ers chose the Teamsters by a better 
than 3-to-1 margin. 


Local 598 of Los Angeles, Calif., after settlement of a classification rates and 
overtime case. Shown are (left to right): Joe Campbell, Local 598 president; 
Jorge Perez, Jesus Maravilla, Victor Mendoza and Jose Martinez, and Tom Wood, 
Local 598 secretary-treasurer. Also receiving checks but not present for the photo 
were Manuel Ramos Lugan and Luis Munoz. 
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ly that the State of Maryland could 
not legally deny welfare benefits to 
needy families headed by fathers who 
are on strike or who were fired from 
their last jobs. 

It was the court’s decision that 
Maryland’s restriction on benefits 
clearly violated the regulations of the 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. 

Following the decision, HEW of- 
ficials announced that the regulations 
would be rewritten governing the op- 
tional federal-state program of aid to 
needy families headed by an unem- 
ployed father so that states could 
legally disqualify strikers’ families 
from receiving welfare benefits. 

However, the rewritten regulations 
also would be subject to court chal- 
lenge. 

Only about half the states partici- 
pate in the matching fund program, 
but those that do are required to 
follow HEW guidelines. 


@e Unanimous 


Office and clerical workers em- 
ployed by Lee Way Motor Freight, 
Inc., of Mansfield, O., voted unani- 
mously for representation by Team- 
ster Local 40 in a recent National 
Labor Relations Board election, ac- 
cording to Elmer Wilson, secretary- 
treasurer of the local union. 


The International Teamster 


Omaha Local 
Wins Ruling 


In Firing Case 


Lowery Trucking Co., of Council 
Bluffs, JIa., wrongfully terminated 
Wayne Holmes because of his activ- 
ities for Teamster Local 554 of 
Omaha, Neb., according to a recent 
ruling by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. 

Upholding the findings of the trial 
examiner, the Board noted that for 
about two weeks prior to his dis- 
charge, Holmes was the only em- 
ployee who was shifted around from 
job to job with the reassignments 
directly following his activity as a 
key union organizer. The action was 
termed prohibited discrimination even 
though Holmes was not disadvan- 
taged. 

The actual discharge of Holmes 
was deemed discriminatory particu- 
larly since it followed Local 554’s or- 
ganizing effort. The employer’s rea- 
sons for firing Holmes were rejected. 

Lowery Trucking was ordered by 
the Board to cease the illegal conduct 
and to offer reinstatement and reim- 
bursement to Holmes. 


@ First Strike 

The earliest authenticated strike of 
workers in the United States in a sin- 
gle trade occurred when Philadelphia 
printers gained a minimum wage of 
$6 a week in 1786. 


Retiree Pens 
Letter 
to Fitzsimmons 


General President Fitzsimmons: 


I wish to express my thanks 
for the many benefits I have re- 
ceived through the Teamsters 
Union, Local 175, Charleston, 
W. Va., for the past 25 years. 
Also my appreciation for the 
pension I have been receiving 
since I retired in October, 1971, 
from Fairmont Foods. I will al- 
ways be a booster of the Team- 
sters Union for the high stand- 
ard of living which thousands 
have been able to gain. May 
God bless you all in your under- 

| taking. 
Fraternally yours, 
Hiram A. Reid, 
Crab Orchard, W. Va. 


JANUARY, 1973 


Job Training 
Program 
Opens in West 


More than 7,200 jobless or under- 
employed Spanish-speaking persons, a 
majority of them residing in western 
states, will get training for jobs and 


supportive services under an $18 
million contract released by the Labor 
Department. 


Nearly a third of the funds has 
been earmarked for 10 cities in Cali- 
fornia—$4,981,498 going to finance 
2,338 training opportunities. Among 
the remaining 28 cities in which the 
program will be carried out are com- 
munities located in New Mexico, 
Arizona, Colorado, Utah, Nevada and 
Washington. 

Each city selected for the program 
was chosen on the basis of need, be- 
cause it possesses a Spanish-speaking 
population whose unemployment ex- 
ceeds the total rate for the area, and 
whose income and educational levels 
lag behind the majority population 
levels. 


@ Unanimous 


Drivers, salesmen and warehouse- 
men employed by Cline Distributing 
Co., a beer distributor in Beckley, 
W.Va., voted unanimously for repre- 
sentation by Teamster Local 175 of 
Charleston, W.Va., in a recent elec- 
tion conducted by the National Labor 
Relations Board, according to Mc- 
Donald Smith, secretary-treasurer of 
the local union. 


21-Year Accident Free Record 


a 


os 


Merlin Sagen, a long-time member 


of Teamster Local 579 in Janesville, 
Wis., and employed as a driver by 


Gateway Transportation Co., since 
1948, has had an accident-free road 
record for 21 of the 24 years with 
the company. Recently, Sagen’s wife 
collected her hubsand’s badges and 
buttons awarded for safety, attached 
them to green felt and framed them 
in glass. 


@ Wagner Act 


The National Labor Relations 
(Wagner) Act, passed by Congress 
in 1936, established the first national 
labor policy of protecting the right of 
workers to organize and elect their 
representatives for collective bargain- 


ing. 
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For Retarded Children 
aS es Z 


Joe Wallace (left), Local 470 member and steward at Preston 151 Line, is shown 
in readiness for the start of a 50 mile Bike-A-Thon, a fund raising effort for 
the Pennsylvania Assn. for Retarded Children. Shown with Wallace are Fran 
Lederer, Bike-A-Thon chairman; John B. Kenny, Jr., Philadelphia Councilman 
and former Olympic gold medal winner; and Al Nino, athletic director, Phila- 
delphia Athletic Club. 


Cerebral Palsy Helper 


-e 


Jack Fecter, president of Teamster Local 918 in Brooklyn, N.Y., and labor chair- 
man of New York’s United Cerebral Palsy campaign, is shown with two affllicted 
youngsters as preparations are made for an annual telethon in late January. 
Last year, Fecter’s labor committee raised almost $2 million. 
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N.H. Local 
Wins Board 
Decision 


Teams‘er Local 633 of Manchester, 
N.H., emerged the victor in a recent 
ruling by the National Labor Relations 
Board in a case involving Donahue 
Beverages, Inc., of Keene, N.H. 

Upholding the findings of the trial 
examiner, the Board found that the 
company unlawfully refused to bar- 
gain with Local 633 as representatives 
of truck drivers, helpers and ware- 
housemen employed by the firm. The 
company also was found guilty of 
discriminatorily mistreating two em- 
ployees, Edward Fannie and Neil 
Begley with the result that Fannie 
walked off his job and Begley was laid 
off. 

Donahue Beverages was ordered by 
the Board to cease the unfair labor 
practices and bargain with Local 633 
upon request, also, to offer Fannie and 
Begley reinstatement and backpay. 


Firing Case 
Won by 
Cakiand Local 


Affirming the findings of a trial 
examiner, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board ruled recently that Foto- 
mat Corp., of San Leandro, Calif., un- 
lawfully discharged Arthur Barrett 
because of his support of Teamster 
Local 853. 

Evidence revealed that the employ- 
er’s regional manager met with the 
employees shortly after Local 853 
commenced an organizing campaign, 
and made statements constituting re- 
straint and coercion of the workers. 
Ultimately, Barrett was fired. 

Fotomat was ordered by the Board 
to cease the illegal conduct and offer 
Barrett reinstatement and reimburse- 
ment. 


® Minimum Wage 

Employers were reminded by the 
Labor Department recently that they 
are required under the provisions of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act to pay 
workers the federally established mini- 
mum wage which is currently $1.60. 

Employers are permitted to credit 
tips as wages in an amount up to 50 
per cent of the federal minimum 
wage. When an employee’s tips fall 
short of the amount credited, how- 
ever, the employer must make up the 
difference. 


The International Teamster 
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Safe Driver 


Hershel Caudill (seated), a member 
of Teamster Local 40 in Mansfield, O., 
was honored recently for compiling an 
18-year safe driving record covering 
1.5 million miles while traveling over- 
the-road for Continental Can Co. Caudill 
received a plaque from the National 
Safety Council. Standing are (left to 
right): John Hawthorne, CC trucking 
manager; Elmer Wilson, secretary-treas- 
urer of Local 40, and Quentin Schnei- 
der, CC plant manager. 


Nosey Boss 
Loses Ruling 


To Teamsters 


The president of Park Furniture 
Mfg., Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., un- 
lawfully interrogated an employee as 
to his union sympathies and also un- 


lawfully interrogated another em- 
ployee in an effort to discover pro- 
union sympathy of other workers at 


the plant. 
Teamster Local 200 of Milwaukee 
brought an unfair labor practice 


charge against the company after the 
abuses occurred. 

Following a hearing, the trial ex- 
aminer found that the efforts of Don- 
ald Johnson, Park’s president, were 
unlawful. He was ordered by the 
Board to cease the illegal interroga- 
tion, 


@® Oregon Win 


A majority of parts countermen 
and shipping clerks employed by Pa- 
cific Diesel Power Co., an engine 
transmission sales and service firm in 
Portland, Ore., voted for representa- 
tion by Teamster Local 255 in a re- 
cent National Labor Relations Board 
election, according to George L. 
Vance, secretary-treasurer of the local 
union. 


JANUARY, 1973 


For Teamster Families 


Michigan Joint Council 43 
Establishing Blood Bank 


Teamster Joint Council 43 of Mich- 
igan is in the process of establishing 
a blood bank for the 90,000 members 
of the local unions affiliated with the 
council. 

John Matika, social services direc- 
tor for the council which is head- 
quartered in Detroit, Mich., said the 
program is being formulated with the 
help of the American Red Cross. 


When completed, the program will 
be able to furnish the blood needs of 
all the Teamsters and their families 
in Michigan at no cost for the blood 
as such—although fees usually are 
charged for transfusions and lab tests. 


Matika said the first leg of the pro- 
gram was achieved with a _ blood 
donation booth established at a super- 
market. The response was so good 
that the joint council planned another 
2-day donation period to accommo- 
date the remainder of those desiring 
to serve as donors. 

Numerous Teamster organizations 
elsewhere in the nation have con- 
ducted blood bank programs success- 


Jackie Presser (left), trustee of Teamster Joint Council 41 in Cleveland, O., gets 


Gift Accepted 


fully through the years. Almost 
always, they are in conjunction with 
the Red Cross. 

Joint Council 41 in Cleveland, O., 
for example, has held an annual 
3-day blood bank collection period 
which has more than supplied the 
needs of the Teamsters in that area. 

Teamster Local 25 in _ Boston, 
Mass., and several other large local 
unions conduct blood bank programs 
on a year-round basis. 


@ Standards 


The Davis-Bacon and other acts 
administered by the Employment 
Standards Administration of the U.S. 
Department of Labor set minimum 
basic labor standards for employees 
working on government manufacture 
and supply contracts in amounts ex- 
ceeding $10,000, The standards con- 
cern minimum wage, overtime pay, 
safety and health provisions of the 
law, and ban employment of child 
and convict labor on covered con- 
tracts. 


a handshake from Troy Gassett, a member of Teamster Local 964. Gassett 
expressed appreciation for the gift of a kidney dialysis machine made possible 
by donations from the Teamsters and other unions in labor’s community dialysis 
program. Mel Witt (center) is the community services director for the AFL-CIO 


in Cleveland. 
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Labor Secretary Designate Peter Brennan 


_ President Nixon 


~ Names Union Leader 


_ To Top Labor Post 


TEAMSTER GENERAL PRESIDENT 
Frank E. Fitzsimmons reacted to the nomi- 
nation of Peter J. Brennan to be Secretary 
of Labor as a “commendable action on the 
part of President Nixon.” 

Fitzsimmons noted that the appointment 
of one from the ranks of labor is “further 
proof to me that President Nixon intends 
that labor will be an important part of his 
second administration, as it has been during 
the past four years.” 

The Teamster leader further stated that 
he believes Peter Brennan has the ability to 
be a great Secretary of Labor. 

Brennan, 54, who made his way to top 
labor leadership through the Painters’s 
Union, is president of the New York City 
Construction Trades Councils. 

He will replace James G. Hodgson as 
Labor Secretary. 

Brennan told reporters upon the an- 
nouncement of his nomination that he hopes 
wage and price controls can be phased out 
as rapidly as possible. 

He also voiced his opposition to com- 


pulsory arbitration for final contract settle- 
ment of disputes. 

“I am greatly honored by the President 
selecting me,” Brennan told reporters. “I 
realize the importance of the duties, and I 
am happy to accept because I feel President 
Nixon wants to do the kind of job we in 
labor, who have studied all the facts, know 
labor wants to do.” 

Brennan, a Democrat, was a strong sup- 
porter for the reelection of President Nixon. 

Of Irish-Catholic origin, Brennan was one 
of seven children of an iron worker. He 
worked as a painter while a student in New 
York City, and served on a submarine dur- 
ing World War Il. 

In 1947, he was elected a business man- 
ager of Painters Local 1456. In 1957, he 
was elected president of the building trades. 
In 1958, he became head of the state 
council, 

Fitzsimmons said upon announcement of 
the nomination: 

“Peter Brennan will not only be a tireless 
servant for working men and women, but 
for all Americans as well.” 


The International Teamster 


At End of ‘71 


U.S. Roads 


and Streets 


Total 3.7 Million Miles 


Total road and street mileage in th 
United States came to nearly 3.75 
million in 1971, according to a recent 
study by the Federal Highway Ad- 
ministration. 

The exact total was 3,758,942 miles 
and included routes under the juris- 
diction of all levels of government. 

More than 593,000 miles—or 16 
per cent of the total—were in munici- 
pal streets while rural road mileage 
amounted to nearly 3,166,000. 

Highway officials said 12 per cent 
of the total was in state primary road 
systems with an additional 9 per cent 
also under state control. 


Bargaining 
Case Won 
By Local 299 


The National Labor Relations 
Board agreed with the trial examiner 
recently that Area Disposal, Inc., of 
Taylor, Mich., be required to bargain 
with Teamster Local 299 of Detroit, 
Mich. 

The examiner found that contem- 
poraneously with the union’s demand 
for recognition, the employer granted 
the workers a wage increase to thwart 
the union. 

When the company learned that 
two of its employees were playing 
active roles in organizing, it offered 
them promotions on condition that 
they use their leadership talents to 
turn co-workers away from the union. 
The company also threatened one of 
the workers with reprisals if the union 
was successful in its efforts. 

The examiner concluded that Area 
Disposal’s conduct amounted to a re- 
fusal to bargain. The company was 
ordered by the Board to bargain with 
the union. 


® lowa Victory 


Clerical workers employed by Na- 
tional Oats Co., Inc., a cereal prod- 
ucts manufacturer in Cedar Rapids, 
Ia., voted unanimously for represen- 
tation by Teamster Local 238 in a 
recent National Labor Relations 
Board election, according to Harry J. 
Wilford, secretary-treasurer of the lo- 
cal union. 


JANUARY, 1973 


'‘'Z Roads and streets under local gov- 
ernment control totaled 2.77 million 
miles, or 74 per cent. 

The remaining 5 per cent—197,000 
miles—was under federal government 
control in national parks, forests, mili- 
tary reservations and so forth. 

About 776,000 miles of all roads 
were unsurfaced while nearly half the 
total mileage was asphalt or cement. 
The remainder was improved. 

Total road and street mileage in the 
U.S. has grown little in recent years. 
Most construction work has been in 
resurfacing, widening and elimination 
of hazards along existing routes, 


@ Steel Win 


Employees of Carpenter Technology 
Corp., of Fort Washington, Pa., voted 
overwhelmingly for representation by 
Teamster Local 500 of Philadelphia, 
Pa., in a recent National Labor Rela- 
tions Board election. 

Wiliam M. Brown, Local 500 sec- 
retary-treasurer, said drivers and ware- 
housemen at the steel warehouse were 
eligible to vote. The tally was 5 to 2 
in favor of the union with one ballot 
voided. 


Backpay Award 


Three months’ backpay and full seniority were won by Teamster Local 661 for 


Norman Whitehouse (right), a 30-year 
member of Teamster Local 633 in Man- 
chester, N.H., was honored with a 
testimonial dinner recently at which he 
received a pin presented by Harry Parr, 
past president of the local union. 


@ Ohio Victory 


By a margin of better than 8-to-1, 
25 employees of the Waltco Truck 
Equipment Co., of Tallmadge, O., 
voted for representation by Teamster 
Local 497 of Akron in a recent Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board election. 

James F. Wykle, Local 497 secre- 
tary-treasurer, said the vote was 19 for 
the union and 2 against. The company 
manufactures lifts for dump trucks of 
all descriptions. 


James Rutherford (center) in an arbitration award involving a dispute over bond- 
ing.«Presenting the check to Rutherford were Earl Leonhardt (left), recording 
secretary, and Donald Fuerbacher, secretary-treasurer of Local 661 in Cincinnati, O. 
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BARGAINING 


Big Bargaining Year 


Many Major Agreements 
To Expire During 1973 


One of the heaviest collective bar- 
gaining years in the past two decades 
is in the offing during 1973 with major 
contracts covering an estimated five 
million workers due to expire. 


There are two factors which are ex- 
pected to make the bargaining year 
a totally unpredictable one: Whether 
or not wage controls, up for renewal 
April 30th, will continue; and if the 
controls do continue, how much effect 
will they have in the shaping of con- 
tracts. 


In bargaining during 1972, there 
were trends that generally are expected 
to continue this year. The strong move- 
ment to 1 and 2-year agreements is 
not expected to change, and fringe 
benefits are expected to take on even 
greater meaning than in the past. 


One of the most significant negotia- 
tions will involve the Teamsters Union 


a 


Charles Thibault (left), president 


$3,500 Check 


National Master Freight Agreement 
which covers some 400,000 members. 


General President Frank E. Fitz- 
simmons already has begun sounding 
out freight locals to determine a set 
of desired proposals for renewal of 
the agreement which expires next June 
30th. 


Elsewhere in collective bargaining, 
some of the largest contracts do not 
expire until September, particularly 
the United Auto Workers agreements 
with Ford, General Motors and 
Chrysler which employ some 670,000 
workers. 


In addition to negotiations with the 
auto makers, the UAW also will be 
faced with September negotiation of 
new contracts with three major farm 
implement manufactures—Caterpillar, 
Deere and International Harvester— 
which employ 73,000 workers. 


of Teamster Local 938 in Toronto, is shown 


presenting a $3,500 check to Allan Snider, a member of the local union, as part 
of an arbitration settlement won by Local 938. Snider is a driver for William C. 


Norris. 
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‘Contracts covering about 500,000 
construction workers are also sched- 
uled to expire during the year. Be- 
cause of wage controls, many con- 
struction unions limited their 1972 
pacts to one year, thus helping to 
expand the collective bargaining pic- 
ture for 1973. 

Contracts between the United Rub- 
ber Workers and the Big Four—Fire- 
stone, Goodrich, Goodyear and Uni- 
royal—are ending in April. They 
cover about 103,000 workers. 

Negotiations with General Electric, 
where contracts covering 107,000 
workers expire in April, and with 
Westinghouse, where pacts for 60,000 
employees end in May, will have par- 
ticular significance. 

The Coordinated Bargaining Com- 
mittee for General Electric-Westing- 
house unions will be engaging in its 
third round of negotiations with the 
two big firms. More than a dozen 
AFL-CIO unions are members with 
the UAW, Teamsters, UE and the 
Federation of Salaried Westinghouse 
Employees cooperating. 

Another major negotiation will be 
in railroads, where major contracts are 
reopened effective June 30. They in- 
clude 135,000 members of the United 
Transportation Union, 35,000 mem- 
bers of the Locomotive Engineers, 
90,000 shopcraft workers, 140,000 
Railway Clerks and 77,000 mem- 
bers of the Maintenance of Way 
Employees. 

Major contracts will be coming up 
with the airlines. The International 
Association of Machinists will be nego- 
tiating for 50,000 of the 80,000 
workers they represent in the juris- 
diction. The Transport Workers will 
seek a new agreement for 13,000 at 
American Airlines. 

Some 16,000 members of the 
United Telegraph Workers employed 
by Western Union will be seeking a 
new pact in July, as will 19,000 mem- 
bers of the Utility Workers employed 
by Consolidated Edison. The IBEW 
will face a June expiration of its 
Pacific Gas & Electric contract cover- 
ing 14,500 and 9,900 working for 
Commonwealth Edison in Illinois. 

The Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployees will be negotiating contracts 
for 30,000 in New York, 13,000 in 
Las Vegas, 11,000 in Chicago, among 
its major concentrations next year. The 
Meat Cutters will negotiate for 39,400 
in August. 
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Three Unions 


Texas Teamsters Victorious 
In Two NLRB Case Rulings 


Teamster Locals 657 of San An- 
tonio, Tex., and 968 and 988 of 
Houston, Tex., were victorious in two 
decisions rendered recently by the 
National Labor Relations Board. 

The rulings resulted in Locals 657 
and 988 winning an unfair labor prac- 
tices case at Alamo Express, Inc., and 
Alamo Cartage Co., while Local 968 
bested the Houston Chronicle Publish- 
ing Co., in another decision. 

The Board affirmed the findings of 
the trial examiner in the Alamo case 
in which the employer was found 
guilty of refusing to bargain with the 
two Teamster unions and by granting 
Wage increases to unit employees 
without bargaining with the union. 

Alamo, it was found, also refused 
to furnish the unions with the names 
of workers receiving wage increases 
and the amount of the increases, re- 
fusing to furnish the union a produc- 
tion study, and refusing to bargain 
concerning the institution of a produc- 
tion quota of 600 pounds of freight 
per man set at the company’s Laredo 
terminal. 

It was ruled that Alamo, operating 
terminals in Houston and San Antonio 
as well as Laredo, also discriminated 
against employees who participated in 
a May, 1968, strike by giving them 
less hours than non-strikers upon their 
return to work. Furthermore, the 


Brother Award 


Christopher Nolan, a member of Teamster Local 550 in New York City, is shown 


company unlawfully threatened that 
its employees would not get a wage 
increase or vacation because of the 
union, and finally, the employer as- 
serted he would never sign a contract 
with the Teamsters. 


Alamo was ordered by the Board 
to cease the illegal conduct, rescind 
the 600 pound per man per hour pro- 
duction quota, and reimburse various 
discriminates for losses suffered. 

In the Houston Chronicle case, it 
was found that the company unlaw- 
fully refused to permit Local 968 to 
sign a contract covering loading dock 
workers in October, 1971, and also 
refused to bargain with the union dur- 
ing the certification year despite the 
fact that no unusual circumstances 
existed to justify the negative action. 


Houston Chronicle was ordered by 
the Board to cease the illegal activity, 
recognize the union and request the 
union to execute the May, 1971, 
agreement that had been negotiated. 


Also, the employer was ordered to 
reimburse all workers covered by the 
contract in question for the loss of 
benefits which would have accrued to 
them under the contract from October 
7, 1971, to the date on which the em- 
ployer notifies Local 968 that he has 
no objection to execution of the 
agreement. 


receiving a plaque honoring his selection as “volunteer of the year’ by the Big 
Brothers of Long Island, an all-sectarian organization. Making the presentation 
are Bishop Walter P. Kellenberg of Rockville Centre and John L. Sullivan, presi- 


dent of the Big Brothers unit. 
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New Director 


a 


Jack J. Jorgensen, president of Minne- 
sota Teamsters Joint Council 32, was 
elected to the board of the National 
Foundation of Health, Welfare and Pen- 
sion Plans at the organization’s 18th 
annual educational conference recently. 


Missouri 
Local Wins 
Firing Case 


Quality Packaging Products, Inc., 
of Iola, Kan., discriminatorily fired 
two workers because of their activities 
for Teamster Local 823 of Joplin, 
Mo., according to a recent ruling by 
the National Labor Relations Board. 

Upholding the trial examiner, the 
Board said the evidence showed that 
Adam Bluma and Clifford Klepper 
were dismissed without warning for 
an alleged breach of a new rule which 
had never been scrupulously observed. 
The examiner said the employer’s 
reason for discharging the workers 
was prefextual. 

Quality Packaging was ordered by 
the Board to cease the unfair labor 
practices and offer Bluma and Klep- 
per reinstatement with backpay. 


@ City Contraci 


Teamster Local 11 of Jersey City, 
N.J., recently signed an agreement 
providing substantial wage gains for 
50 members employed by the North 
Bergen department of public works. 
The pact was negotiated by Leo Avnet 
and John Bassarab, Local 11 business 
representatives. 
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DRIVE REPORT 


Commission to Study Bargaining Process 


Queen Crowned 


Rep. John Moss (D.-Calif.), right, is shown as he crowned cannery union queen 


Sally Fong while 


Alex Luscutoff, secretary-treasurer of Teamster Local 857 in 


Sacramento, Calif., holds the queen’s trophy. It was the 32nd annual cannery 
dance. Congressman Moss also crowned the cannery queen at the 12th annual 
dance when he was first running for Congress 20 years ago. 


No. One Priority 


National Health System 


Debated in the 


Improving the nation’s health care 
delivery system has been on the Con- 
gressional agenda for some time, and 
is high on the priority list of organiza- 
tion for legislation in the next session 
of the Congress. 

In the last session of the Congress, 
a health care bill introduced by Sen. 
Edward Kennedy (D-Mass.) unani- 
mously passed the Senate. 

Called the Health Maintenance Or- 
ganizational and Resources Develop- 
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Congress 


ment Act of 1972 (S. 3327), the bill 
offers a broadly-based approach to re- 
solve part of the health care crisis in 
this country. 
That health care crisis is described 
in labor circles as: 
1. The need to bring health care 
within the reach of everyone. 
2. The need to do so without im- 
posing added burdens on the 
already overloaded hospitals and 
(Continued on page 27) 


Seeks Ways 
To Prevent 
National Strikes 


The Nixon administration is ex- 
pected to bring labor and manage- 
ment together early in 1973 in an 
attempt to reach agreement on legis- 
lation dealing with national strikes. 


According to Nixon’s domestic ad- 
visor, John Ehrlichman, the President 
will establish the National Commis- 
sion on Industrial Peace as the forum 
in which labor and management will 
discuss the issue. 


Until July, 1972, the Administra- 
tion had lent strong support to the 
Packwood anti-strike legislation, which 
labor had branded as another form 
of compulsory arbitration. 


The Administration abandoned that 
approach, but still feels that some 
form of permanent legislation is nec- 
essary to avert national strikes. 


Improve Process 


The President reportedly intends to 
entrust the Commission on Industrial 
Peace with the task of proposing rec- 
ommendations on: 


1. How to improve the process of 
collective bargaining; 

2. How the government can be 
more helpful to the parties to collec- 
tive bargaining; 

3. And, how the interest of the 
public can be reflected in the outcome 
as well as the processes of collective 
bargaining. 


In January 


Department of Labor officials have 
begun initial staff work and consulta- 
tions on potential members for the 
Commission. However, it is unlikely 
that any appointments will be made 
until after Congress convenes in Jan- 
uary, 1973. 
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other health care facilities. 

3. The need to make the system 
more responsive to the needs 
of the patient and the commu- 
nity. 

4. And the need to make medical 
and health care services avail- 
able to everyone as a matter of 
right at a cost everyone can 
afford. 

Specifically, S. 3327 would provide 
assistance and encouragement for the 
establishment and expansion of Health 
Maintenance Organizations. 

HMO is a system of medical in- 
surance which provide a wide range 
of services for a predetermined and 
prepaid premium. 

It is an alternative form of health 


The Law Says: 


delivery to the existing fee-for-service 
(pay as you go) type of medical care. 

The bill puts a priority on estab- 
lishment and operation of HMOs in 
areas which are medically underserved 
because of poor facilities, the shortage 
of untrained personne! and other 
shortcomings in the health delivery 
system. 

No similar bill was reported to the 
House floor before Congress ad- 
journed. A House HMO bill (HR 
16782) was proposed but never made 
it out of committee for floor action. 

The differences in approach and 
financial commitment between the 
Senate and the House bills are ex- 
pected to touch off a long and difficult 
struggle in the next Congress. 


Overtime Pay Is Required 
For Overtime on the Job 


In Texas last year, a Spanish-speak- 
ing American was found working for 
an import-export firm 63 hours a 
week, but earning only $45 a week. 
Noting the firm’s violations of federal 
minimum wage and overtime laws, the 
U.S. Department of Labor’s Wage and 
Hour Division negotiated a $5,000 
back wage payment for the man— 
only days before a finance company 
was threatening to foreclose his mort- 
gage and at a time when he owed 
$1,500 to seven other creditors. 

In Chicago, an 80-year-old night 
watchman was working 102 hours-a- 
week for $75. At the required mini- 
mum wage of $1.60-an-hour and 
time-and-a-half for overtime beyond 
40 hours, he should have been making 
$178-a-week. The Wage and Hour 


Correction 


Final election returns gave 
Joel Pritchard (R) a narrow vic- 
tory over John Hempelmann (D) 
in the State of Washington Ist 


congressional district. Hempel- 
mann was listed in the Decem- 
ber issue of The International 
Teamster as the winner on the 
basis of incomplete and unoffi- 
cial returns, 
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Division investigated the case and re- 
covered $4,100 in back wages— 
mostly for overtime. 

The Wage and Hour Division was 
created under the provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 to 
correct such abuses. 

The law clearly stipulates, except 
where a specific exemption applies, an 
overtime rate of at least time-and-one- 
half an employee’s regular rate of pay 
must be paid to anyone working more 
than 40 hours a week. 

The law was the culmination of 
years of effort to shorten hours for 
over-worked employees, to create new 
jobs for the unemployed and to elim- 
inate unfair competition among em- 
ployers who cut wages to lower costs. 

The fight for shorter hours was also 
based on the argument that wage 
earners should be competent as citi- 
zens. Work from “sun to sun” was 
held to be incompatible with citizen- 
ship, for it did not afford workmen 
their requisite leisure for consideration 
of public questions. 

The first 10-hour-a-day maximum 
work law was enacted by New Hamp- 
shire in 1847, followed by laws passed 
in other states. Studies authorized by 
the U.S. Senate in the early 1900's 
led even more states to follow suit. 
Today, 24 states and the District of 
Columbia have laws requiring pre- 


mium. pay for daily and/or weekly 
overtime hours. 

The federal Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938, requires payment of 
time-and-a-half the regular rate of pay 
after 40 hours a week in dozens of 
industries and hundreds of occupa- 
tions, and applies in states with and 
without their own laws governing 
overtime. 

Certain exceptions are allowed, 
however, in the federal law. Em- 
ployees of hotels, motels and _ res- 
taurants, for example, are exempted 
from application of the overtime law. 
Executives, administrators, profes- 
sionals and outside sales workers are 
exempt from both minimum wage and 
overtime provisions of the law. 

Employers are required to keep 
records of each employee’s hours and 
the records can be inspected by com- 
pliance officers of the Wage and Hour 
Division. The overtime rate of each 
employee is based on his regular 
hourly rate of pay. For example, if a 
person is making $2.00 an hour 
straight time, his time-and-a-half rate 
would be $3 times the number of 
hours worked in excess of 40 in a 
workweek. 

Specific inquiries about the law can 
be directed to the local Wage-Hour 
office listed under U.S. Department 
of Labor in the telephone directory. 
Complaints are considered confiden- 
tial, and appropriate action is taken 
on each one. 


N.D. Teamsier 
Writes 
Book 


“Someday We’ve Got to Get Orga- 
nized,” is the title of a book written 
by Sylvan Hubrig, president of Team- 
ster Local 74, Minot, N.D. 

It is described by the publisher, 
Carlton Press, of New York, as a 
‘powerful book containing high 
drama, humor, and memorable events 
in the hectic career of a labor orga- 
nizer in rural America.” 

Hubrig reports that any profits 
from the sale of the book will be do- 
nated to the National Cancer Society. 


@ Committees 


The Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration is establishing two new 
advisory committees—a Standards Ad- 
visory Committee on Carcinogens and 
a Standards Advisory Committee on 
Hazardous Materials Labeling. 
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e FIRST HOUSE ACTION 


The first action of the U.S. House of Representatives when Congress convenes January 3rd will 
be to declare vacant the seat of Rep. Hale Boggs of Louisiana, House Democratic leader, so as 
to solve the legal dilemma facing the lawmakers. Boggs has been missing on an airplane flight - 
in Alaska since October 16th. He is presumed dead. _ 


@ CHICAGO TAX DIES 


Chicago’s tax on horse-drawn vehicles affected only 11 vehicles last year, prompting city officials 
—who decided the $7.50 tax per vehicle was not worth the administrative cost of collection— 
fo cancel the tax. Beginning this year, a coal wagon, three junk wagons and a few pony carts 
will travel Chicago streets tax-free. 


e MEDICARE HANDBOOK 


“Your Medicare Handbook” has been published by the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Social Security Division, as a useful explanation of Medicare for people approaching 
the age of 65. The handbook describes benefits available for oldsters. A copy may be obtained 
for 40 cents by writing to HEW, Washington, D.C. The publication number is (SSA) 72-10050. 


© HATCH ACT SUIT 


The U.S. Supreme Court has agreed to decide whether the Hatch Act, which bans political activ- 


ity by federal employees, is unconstitutionally vague as held by its opponents. The high court 
will hear the case later this term and decide it with. written opinion. 


© PERCY AND CONSUMERS 


Sen. Charles H. Percy, Illinois Republican, is scheduled as the keynote speaker for the 7th an- 
nual consumer assembly sponsored by the Consumer Federation of America and scheduled for 
Washington, D.C., in late January. CFA spokesmen said Percy was selected because of his ‘‘out- 
standing leadership” in the recent fight for a Consumer Protection Agency bill. 


e CANADIAN SOLUTION 


The Canadian government recently announced a $500 million program aimed at creating 140,000 
jobs this winter. The money will go to provincial and municipal governments with the goal of re- 
ducing the country’s high unemployment rate which was 6.6 per cent in November. 


e TAX ADVICE 


The Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations has recommended that the federal 
government not try to roll back local property taxes nationwide and not impose a national 
value-added or sales tax in their place. The commission said such issues should properly be 
left to the states. 


e NEWS SOURCE PROTECTION 


In near unanimous action, the New Jersey legislature passed a bill giving news media reporters 
the right to refuse to disclose any confidential news source to an investigation body. 


e GOVERNMENT BUYING 


The Commission on Government Procurement has been drawing up a set of recommendations for 
centralizing government purchasing. The report, brought together for congressional consumption, 
shows that the federal government annually buys between 55 and 60 billion dollars worth of 
goods. 
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@ Gl Bill Deadline 


The Veterans Administration issued a reminder 
recently that May 31, 1974, is the expiration date 
for GI Bill educational benefits for most post-Korean 
War veterans. 

Unless the vets begin training soon, they could 
lose part or all of their benefits. The deadline affects 
servicemen discharged between Jan. 31, 1955, and 
June 1, 1966. Benefits for those veterans were not 
authorized until enactment of the current GI Bill 
on June 1, 1966—thus, they must complete train- 
ing within eight years of release or by the May 31, 
1974, deadline, whichever is later. 

However, the VA noted, the deadline does not 
apply to veterans interested in flight training, ap- 
prenticeship or on-the-job and farm cooperative 
training. In these areas, the deadline is August 30, 
1975, or eight years after discharge, whichever is 
later, to complete training. 


@ Pet Explosion 


Nobody knows exactly how many cats and dogs 
there are in the United States, but the American 
Humane Assn., estimates that the total 4-legged pet 
population has doubled to more than 65 million 
within the past five years alone. 

A. different organization, the Humane Society 
of the United States, estimated that currently there 
are 22 kittens and puppies born for every baby that 
arrives. 


® Trial by Polygraph? 


Legal observers are wondering how soon trial 
by polygraph will be considered valid—as a result 
of a superior court ruling in Los Angeles, Calif., 
recently. 

The judge in the case decided that so-called lie- 
detector tests are admissable as evidence in a crim- 
inal proceeding. It was the first time a California 
judge had ever admitted polygraph test results as 
evidence, and further noteworthy inasmuch as the 
action was in direct defiance of a series of State 
Court of Appeal decisions. 

Judge Allen Miller, in his decision, asserted that 
the traditional ban on polygraph evidence “should 
be reviewed and re-evaluated in light of the current 
scientific knowledge on the subject.” 

Those opposed to polygraphing can take hope. 
No State supreme court has ever ruled on the 
question. 


@ Highway Funds 


State highway departments received $18.5 billion 
in federal funds for highways in calendar year 
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Information 


1971 and spent $17.7 billion, according to the Fed- 
eral Highway Administration. 

The $18.5 billion figure was an increase of more 
than 12 per cent over the 1970 total and included 
$2.6 billion in borrowed funds. Of the total, some 
$4.2 billion was spent on the 42,500-mile Interstate 
System. 


@ Teacher Rules 


A reporter for the Chicago Daily News, Mike 
Royko, recently reported some incredible rules of 
conduct that victimized teachers before unionism 
came along. He discovered that one small town 
school board posted these 13 rules for teachers in 
1915: 


1. Not to get married. 

2. Not to keep company with men. 

3. Be home between 8 p.m. and 6 a.m. unless 
attending a school function. 

4. Not to loiter downtown in ice cream parlors. 

5. Not to leave town at any time without per- 
mission of the chairman of the school board. 

6. Not to smoke cigarettes. 

7. Not to drink beer, wine or whisky. 

8. Not to get in a carriage or automobile with 


any man except her brother or father, 
9. Not to dress in bright colors. 

10. Not to dye her hair. 

11. Wear at least two petticoats. 

12. Not to wear dresses more than two inches 
above the ankles. 

13. Sweep the floor daily, scrub the floor weekly 
and start the fire at 7 a.m. 


@ Natural Gas Shortage 


The Federal Power Commission announced that 
the shortage of national gas in the United States 
this winter might become the largest on record and 
perhaps twice as great as last winter. 

Officials say the gravity of the shortage will de- 
pend primarily on the weather—how cold it will 
be and how long the cold temperatures remain. 

States most apt to be caught by shortages, accord- 
ing to the FPC, are southern California and those 
east of the Mississippi river. 

Estimates by interstate pipeline companies to the 
FPC indicate, at this point, that the flow of natural 
gas will fall short of the industry’s commitments 
by about 3 per cent. 


@ $63 Billion in Subsidies 


More than 170 federal programs involving sub- 
sidies cost the taxpayers about $63 billion for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1970. 

The estimate was made recently by the staff of 
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the Congressional Joint Economic Committee which 
has been conducting a broad inquiry into the eco- 
nomics of federal subsidies. 

Direct cash subsidies such as the federal farm 
price-support programs and payments to airlines, 
ship operators and grain exporters cost somewhere 
between $10 billion and $13 billion. 

Tax subsidies—loopholes or preferences in the 
tax law giving a break to insurance companies and 
oil drilling, etc——amounted to $38 billion. 

So-called credit subsidies for individuals and busi- 
ness firms cost another $5 billion. Benefits-in-kind, 
such as the food-stamp program, cost $10 billion. 


@ Deeper Involvement 


The Carnegie Commission on Higher Education, 
in a 205-page study of American colleges and uni- 
versities, recommended recently that urban campuses 
deepen their involvement in big-city problems and 
increase the access of urban dwellers to higher 
education opportunities. 

The report asserted that many urban colleges and 
universities, unfortunately, regard themselves as 
hidden behind “medieval walls” that separate them 
from the inner-city problems around them. 


@ Utah Terminal 


Ground has been broken 20 miles south of Salt 
Lake City, Utah, for construction of a huge terminal 
for the stuffing and unstuffing of containers. 

The shipping center, to be known as the Pacific 
International Freeport Center, will be located on a 
plot of 6,000 acres accessible to truck, plane and 
rail carriers making shipments to and from Pacific 
Ocean ports. 

The terminal also will have storage freight space. 


@ High-Speed Trains 


Passenger trains capable of traveling 300 miles 
an hour between New York City and Washington, 
D.C., will be commercially feasible by the 1980's, 
according to John W. Ingram, Federal Railroad 
Administrator. 

The NY-DC trip would take 55 minutes, Ingram 
says, and would be by tracked air-cushion vehicle— 
SPACV\2 

Ingram also forecast that underground trains 
capable of traveling 600 miles an hour will be in 
use by the end of the century. 


@ Scrap Rubber Uses 


One major tire and rubber company has come 
up with three new ways of utilizing scrap rubber. 

Researchers have found that discarded tires can 
be used to produce high-protein food, condition 
poor quality soil and purify water. 


@ Corporate Control 


The share of the total manufacturing output of 
the 200 largest corporations in the United States 
has risen noticeably in the past decade, according 


to findings by the Census Bureau. 

The depth of concentration—based on sales and 
value added by individual factories or establish- 
ments—jumped for the 200 top companies from 
37 per cent in 1954 to 43 per cent in 1970. 

Figures also show the changing composition of 
the top 50 companies in manufacturing. The 50 
firms that were at the top in 1954 had only 19 per 
cent of the total share of value added in manu- 
facturing, but by 1970 the figure increased to 24 
per cent. 


@ Talking Computers 


A patent has been granted on a system making 
it possible for computers to be taught how to con- 
vert a printed text into synthetic speech. 

The invention, devised in a New Jersey labora- 
tory, is still in the research stage and does not 
involve human translation or a recorded voice. 

When a passage reaches the computer from a 
teletypewriter, the computer then analyzes the sen- 
tences, assigns stress and timing, and finds a phon- 
etic description of each word in its memory dic- 
tionary. 

The talking computer system reportedly sounds 
like a vigorous man of foreign birth who knows 
what he is saying but has some trouble with pro- 
nunciation. 


@ Don't Mix Snow Tires 


The tire industry safety council recently warned 
motorists against mixing sets of snow tires on their 
autos. 

The council said that if a car owner has radial 
tires on the front axle, he should make certain 
that there are radial tires on the rear axle. 

“In general,” said a statement from the council, 
“the hazard of mixing tire types relates to the 
erratic or dangerous vehicle performance which 
may result . . . especially in cornering where mixed 
tire performance may be compared with the effect 
of wearing a rubber-soled shoe on one foot and a 
new leather sole on the other.” 


@ Warehousing Changes 


A marked growth in freight palletization and uniti- 
zation was reported recently by a material handling 
consultant for the Automotive Warehouse Distribu- 
tors Assn. 

Irving Footlik told an AWDA conference that 
from 65 to 70 per cent of all inbound freight to 
warehouses is now unitized in one way or another. 

The next step, said Footlik, was standardization on 
shelving which could reduce stocking efforts by at 
least 75 per cent. 


@ Communist Trade 


When all the figures for 1972 are in they will show 
that United States exports to Communist countries 
in Europe were up one-third over 1971. 

At the end of the first 10 months of last year, U.S. 
exports totaled $600 million to Communist nations 
and were already 29 per cent above the total for all 
of 1971. 
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WHAT'S 
NEW 


Carbon Monoxide Detector 


serene a5. 
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Abnormal concentrations of carbon 
monoxide can be indicated by a re- 
cently marketed device. The cream- 
colored device, which can be worn as 
a button, placed in a building, or in a 
vehicle, turns black when exposed to 
very low concentrations of CO. The 
device will react to amounts as low as 
02% (.06% will kill in 4 hours; 
1% will kill immediately). 


Headlamp Cleaner 


A new safety device has recently 
come Onto the market. The assembly, 
consisting of wiper blades and a clean- 
ing fluid supply, fills, according to the 
manufacturer, the need for a sturdy, 
inexpensive and easy method of keep- 
ing automobile and truck headlamps 
clean under all weather and road con- 
ditions. The cleaning-fluid supply is 
activated from a switch on the dash- 
board and may be used at any high- 
way speed. Testing has shown that the 
device will restore 99.7% of a dirty 
lamp’s brightness and that the wiper 
blades do not reduce the candlepower 
When in place. The cleaner is easily 
installed and comes in a kit with com- 
plete instructions for installation. Re- 
placement of the blades, or their re- 
moval for headlamp aiming, requires 
no tools and can be done in seconds. 
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Security Handle-Lock 


A new handle for roll-up truck 
doors, which incorporates a “pick re- 
sistant” lock, has come on the market 
recently. The lock has 250,000 com- 
puter-controlled combinations. Key 
codes are established for the exclusive 
use of the user. The locks can be 
changed easily, are available for left- 
or right-hand doors, and are equipped 
with a device to allow an operator to 
change combinations quickly without 
removing the lock from the handle. 


Sleeper Bunk 


A new bunk, especially designed for 
the cab of a truck, is now available. 
The bunk is a frame-and-spring con- 
struction on which a mattress is 
placed. The bunks come in three sizes 
—narrow, medium, and wide—and 
their prices vary with the size. The 
springs virtually eliminate jar from 
road bumps as well as the up-and- 
down motion of the truck. The maker 
claims that with a little insulation 
board and carpeting truck and motor 
noise are all but eliminated from the 
driver’s sleeping quarters thus making 
his rest time more relaxing. 


Truckers’ Case 


A suitcase, especially designed to 
take the hard wear a trucker would 
give it, is now available. Its size, 
20” x 131%4” x 74%”, makes it fit easily 
into the cab. Built of heavy duty ply- 
wood with washable trunk covering, 
steel edges, metal covers, covered steel 
handle, metal bottom studs, and vinyl 
inside lining, the case is not only large 
enough to hold clothes but also has 
special compartments for logbooks, 
tools, maps, etc. 


Exhaust Measurer 


A portable engine-exhaust analyzer, 
which accurately measures carbon 
monoxide and hydrocarbons simulta- 
neously, is now on the market. The 
unit weighs 31 pounds and is pri- 
marily for use in service shops or 
roadside inspection stations, but it 
could have many other applications. 


WHAT’S NEW keeps our readers 
informed of new ideas. Since it 
is the policy of THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL TEAMSTER not to ad- 
vertise any product, trade names 
and manufacturers are omitted. 
Interested readers can obtain names 
of manufacturers by writing THE 
INTERNATIONAL TEAMSTER, 
810 Rhode Island Ave., N. E., 
Washington, D. C. 20018. A 
stamped, self-addressed envelope 
must be enclosed. 

A report on new products and 
processes on this page in no way 
constitutes an endorsement or rec- 
ommendation. All performance 
claims are based on statements by 
the manufacturer. 
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LAUGH LOAD 


This is an Important Reminder... 


When Queen Elizabeth II and the then Vice-Presi- 
ent, Richard Nixon, unveiled the new international 
boundary plaque at the Moses-Saunders Power 
Dam across the St. Lawrence River, Guy Lombardo’s 
orchestra participated in the ceremonies. Before the 
maestro and his men mounted the steps leading to 
the top of the dam, Guy asked Robert Moses, the 
Power Authority chairman, if there were any last- 
minute instructions. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Moses, “tell your musicians they 
had better not step backward!” 


Non-Union 


A harassed-looking man visited a psychiatrist and 
collapsed onto the couch, saying, “Doctor, I’ve got 
a problem.” 

“Tell me about it,” said the psychiatrist. 

“Well, I’m married. I’ve got a car. My wife has 
a car. We have three children, a home in the country, 
and a home in the city.” 

“You seem to be quite well off,” replied the doc- 
tor. “What’s your problem?” 

“But, doctor!” cried the patient. “I only make 
forty-five dollars a week!” 


Overcrowding 


A man asked for a seat on the next flight to the 
moon, “Sorry, sir,” said the ticket agent, “but all 
passenger flights have been canceled for the next few 
days.” 

“How’s that?” inquired the man. 


“Well,” answered the agent, “the moon’s full right - 


” 


now 


Lack of Communication 


Discussing his tennis game with a friend, a stout 
little man explained it this way: “When my opponent 
hits the ball to me, my brain immediately barks out 
a command to my body: ‘Race up to the net,’ it says, 
‘and slam a blistering drive to the corner of the 
court; then jump back into position to return the 
next volley.’ ” 

“And then what happens?” asked his friend. 

“Then,” sighed the stout little man, “my body says, 
‘Who—me?’ ” 
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Back To Your Corners 


Two cars collided at an intersection. The driver of 
one car stuck his head out the window and snarled, 
“Just who do you think you are, you numbskull?” 

The other driver got out, came over, rested his 
brawny forearm on the door, and said deliberately, 
“I’m Lefty Barnes, former heavyweight champ of 
the Navy. I fight at 203 pounds. Just who do you 
think you are?” 

“Who—me?” the other stammered. “Er—I’m Jack 
Williams, insurance salesman, and I apologize at 
155 pounds.” 


Book Learning 


An English prof was discoursing to his class on 
the value of books in general when he asked the 
pretty blond co-ed sitting in the second row which 
book she would choose if she could have only one in 
her whole life. 

The little lady thought very carefully for a moment 
before she came up with her considered reply: “A 
checkbook.” 


Object Lesson 


“My topic today,” said the professor, “is “The 
Lie. How many of you have read the twenty-fifth 
chapter of the text?” 

Nearly all of the students raised their hands. 

“Good! You are the group to whom I wish to 
speak,” said the professor. “There is no twenty-fifth 
chapter.” 


Overflow 


A Texan arrived in Niagara Falls in the evening 
and did a lot of bragging before he retired. Next 
morning he was shown the Falls and asked, “You 
haven’t seen anything like that in Texas, have you?” 

“No,” admitted the Texan. “But we've got a 
plumber in Houston who could stop that leak in ten 
minutes.” 


Silence Is Golden 


Wealthy parents of a six-year-old decided to send 
their son to public school so he'd learn to get along 
with other children. 

“Now be sure to keep quiet about how much 
money we haye,” he was told. 

On the very first day in school, the little boy was 
asked to write a composition about his family. He 
thought it over and finally wrote: 

“TI come from a very poor family. My parents are 
poor, my sister is poor, all my relatives are poor, 
the chauffeur is poor, the maids are poor, the cooks 
are poor, even the lifeguard at the swimming pool is 
poor. Everyone is poor.” 


Seeing Things 


On the outskirts of an Oklahoma town are six 
service stations in a row. Posted in front of the first 
is a large sign: “LAST CHANCE TO BUY GAS— 
The Next Five Stations Are Mirages.” 
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Daniel J. Tobin On Hopes for The New Year 


Nineteen Twenty-Three! A 
New Year! What pleasant rec- 
ollections and thoughts a New 
Year brings. Thoughts ramble 
back to the years of our child- 
hocd, and we compare condi- 
tions of today with what they 
were then. We all remember 
years ago when we worked so 
hard and received practically 
nothing for our work. Compare 
the working conditions of years 
past with the working condi- 
tions of today and ask yourself 
what has brought about this 
changed condition. If you are 
honest, the answer must be 
clear, nothing but your labor 
union. 

Not only are you enjoying a 
better home, but yourself and 
your family are wearing better 
clothing, eating a little better, 
and you are housed somewhat 
differently from what you used 
to be. In the old days there 
were no modern heating plants 
or bathrooms in the homes of 


Basic Wages: 


Are They Desirable? 


Wage settlements, whether 
made by negotiation, arbitra- 
tion or boards of award, have 
a tendency to establish basic 
rates in various lines of indus- 
try. Under a basic award a 
coal miner in Indiana will draw 
the same rate of pay that is 
paid to the miner in Pennsylva- 
nia or Kentucky. A passenger 
conductor who lives in Indian- 
apolis may be paid the same 
Wages as a conductor whose 
home is in New York. 

Government statistics deal- 
ing with the cost of living show 
a wide range in prices in dif- 
ferent cities. A bulletin from 
the bureau of labor statistics 


the workers. Sundays were 
spent cleaning and fixing up 
things at places of employment 
so that we might be able to 
start in immediately, at six 
o’clock, Monday morning. 

In addition to this, your 
children act more independent- 
ly because of the educational 
facilities which did not obtain 
when we were youngsters. In 
a report issued by the war de- 
partment was the statement 
that the examining boards were 
very much surprised at the 
illiteracy existing in this coun- 
try, which they discovered as 
a result of the examinations 
taking place during the draft 
period of the war. According 
to one of the army tests, one- 
fourth of our young men were 
unable to read a newspaper in- 
telligently or write an intelligi- 
ble letter. Amongst the full- 
fledged illiterates, five out of 
every six came from the rural 
districts, proving conclusively 
that where organization does 


not prevail, children do not re- 
ceive the proper education. 
The trade union movement has 
made it possible for the chil- 
dren of workers to obtain an 
education. The farm laborer 
gets such a low wage that he is 
compelled to send his children 
to work on the farm when they 
ought to be in school. 

At the beginning of this New 
Year, let us be determined that 
we will help to spread further 
trade unionism, by encouraging 
every man, entitled to member- 
ship, to become a member of 
our union. Each of us can do 
something and we should not 
leave it to the other fellow. In 
building up your union, you are 
helping yourself; you are mak- 
ing your position stronger and 
safer. The more we do for our 
union the stronger will be the 
chain which binds us together, 
and we should all employ our- 
selves at this work during the 
year. The old year of 1922 is 
over. Thousands of men who 
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showing the average price of 
sirloin steak to have been 33 
cents a pound last March in 
Atlanta, quoted 56 cents as the 
price in Boston, 40 cents as 
the Bridgeport price, 29 cents 
at Butte, 52 cents at Fall River 
and 32 cents in Indianapolis. 
Similar variations are shown 
by subsequent government 
bulletins relating to all food 
prices. There is a wide variety 
in coal prices. Artificial gas for 
cooking and heating ranged 
from 80 cents at Cleveland to 
$2.10 at Butte. It was 88 cents 
in Birmingham and $1.80 in 
Mobile. Natural gas showed a 
range of from 42 cents in Buf- 
falo to 80 cents in Kansas City. 
A pair of cotton blankets 
selling for $3.24 in Atlanta was 
priced at $5.04 in Bridgeport, 


$4.77 in Chicago, $3.90 in Cin- 
cinnati and $4.62 in Indian- 
apolis. Rents are much higher 
in some cities than in others. 

From these figures it can be 
seen that a basic wage meant 
something different to those 
who received it, depending on 
the city where they lived. 

A dollar is worth more in 
Indianapolis than it is in New 
York, because it buys more of 
the necessaries of life. Estab- 
lishing wages on this basis 
where standards of pay are 
fixed for large sections of the 
country would involve more 
work than is given to the prob- 
lem now, but something of that 
nature may be attempted even- 
tually in an effort to adjust 
wages on a basis of their buy- 
ing power where the wage 
earner makes his home. 


were out of employment this 
time last year are now work- 
ing. Millions of men were un- 
employed in January, 1922, 
but this month, January, 1923, 
there is very little unemploy- 
ment. Our membership had 
fallen off considerably as a re- 
sult of the unemployment, but 
we are now getting back on our 
feet; we are regaining our 
ground and slowly coming to 
the top again. Our Internation- 
al Union is in a healthy condi- 
tion. Our treasury was never as 
strong as it is at the present 
time. We have no serious con- 
flict with our employers. We 
have struggled through a very 
trying year, so we want you to 
help us make this year, 1923, 
one of the most successful 
years in the history of our In- 
ternational organization. Re- 
member, without your assist- 
ance, your International Offi- 
cers cannot function success- 
fully. 
—Daniel J. Tobin 


Resolution For 1923 


At the beginning of this 
New Year, 1923, let us 
make up our minds to be 
better men than we were 
during the past year. We all 
have some fault that we 
should try to overcome. 


Perhaps it has been negli- 
gence or lack of considera- 


tion for those with whom we 
come in contact; those who 
are very close to us. Perhaps 
it has been failure on our 
part to recognize those in 
authority over us. We 
should give those things 
more serious thought during 
the year. It is the little things 
in life that make life worth 
living. 
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rake-in the New Year Right... 


DRIVE SAFELY 


How does the rank-and-file Teamster be- 
come a member of DRIVE? 


_ By making an annual $5 contribu- 
_ tion, you become a member of your 
_ Local or Joint Council DRIVE Chap- 
_ ter. Your contribution can be made 
in cash, or it can be taken out of 
your salary by your employer on the 
check-off basis. 


Who will sign the individual member up in 
DRIVE? 


Individuals designated by the Local or Joint Coun- 
cil DRIVE Chapter or a representative from National 
DRIVE. 


Where does the money go? 


A DRIVE contribution is generally 
split two ways. Half stays right with 
your Local DRIVE Chapter to help on 
the local level to elect friends of 
labor. Half goes to National DRIVE 
headquarters for political action on 
the federal level. 


How will the money be spent? 


As a member of yourLocal DRIVE Chapter, you will 
help determine how your political action money will be 
spent on the local level. On the National DRIVE level, 
the money is spent to help elect congressmen and 
senators friendly to labor’s cause. 


Will DRIVE tell me how to vote? 


No! DRIVE from time to time will provide informa- 
tion and voting records of members of Congress for 
you to determine for yourself your voting preference. 
No one is desirous of telling you how to vote. 


What do | get for my money ? 


You get an organization through 
which to channel your political ef- 
forts to protect gains made at the 
bargaining table. You get the peace 
of mind of knowing that working 
men and women are rallying their 
collective political strength through 
DRIVE to fight back against anti- 
unionism whipped up by labor’s 
enemies. 


I pay monthly union dues. Why don’t you 
take money out of the union treasury for 
political action? 


That’s the problem! Federal law makes it a crime 
to use dues money for support of candidates for fed- 
eral office. Already—by law—our enemies have made 


FIVE FOR DRIVE 


‘> Investment in Security 


it more difficult for you to participate in political ac- 
tion through your union than it is for your boss to par- 
ticipate through his company. All monies used for 
political action by unions must come from voluntary 
contributions. Thus, the need for your $5 DRIVE vol- 
untary political action contribution. 


How can we fight corporate billions with a 
$5 contribution? 


Every little bit helps. Collectively, 
we’ve matched corporations at the 
bargaining table. Collectively, our 
DRIVE memberships could match 
corporate wealth; and certainly 
through our DRIVE organizations we 
can out-vote management many 
times over. 


How does a membership in DRIVE obli- 
gate me? 


Only to the extent that you want to obligate your- 
self. Naturally, no organization is effective simply be- 
cause it has a large political fund. Some Republicans 
and Democrats participate in their parties by contri- 
bution of money only. Others contribute money, ring 
door bells, distribute literature, help with registration 
drives, help get out the vote and hold party office. 
DRIVE would encourage you to participate actively. 
However, you can only obligate yourself; and the 
least you can do is to support your union’s political 
action program with a $5 contribution. 


As yet, no DRIVE. unit functions in my local 
union; How else can | join? 


You can join by sending your con- 
tribution directly to National DRIVE, 
25 Louisiana Ave., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20001. if you request it, Na- 
» tiona! DRIVE will forward informa- 
' tion and will assist in the organiza- 
tion of a DRIVE Chapter. 


| see the need for union political action, 
but I’m not a Democrat. Don’t unions lend 
more support to the Democratic party than 
the Republican? 


The refreshing aspect of DRIVE is its bi-partisan- 
ship. DRIVE is designed to support friends of labor, 
regardless of party label. It is designed to support 
legislation which is in the interest of working men and 
women, regardless of which party may introduce 
such legislation. No, DRIVE will not be dominated by 
either Democrats or Republicans. 


DRIVE WANTS TO JOIN YOU— 
TODAY! 
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Physicians, while high on the income scale, are turning increasingly to trade union- 
ism. So far, local unions of doctors have been established in four, greatly different 
states: Nevada, New York, California and lowa. 


A newly published biography reveals that the internationally renowned artist, Vin- 
cent van Gogh (1853-1890), was the son of a minister and worked among Bel- 
gian coal miners as an evangelist. He took the side of the miners during a strike, 
was fired from his job, and turned to painting for a living. 


Straight-time hourly earnings of production workers on manufacturing payrolls aver- 
aged $3.71 last November, an increase of 25 cents an hour from the same month 
in 1971, according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


An Indiana University professor predicted recently that by the year 2000, Amer- 
icans will enjoy a workweek of 24 hours with 4-day weekends. The problem of 
the future, says the professor, is preparing wage earners on how to properly use 
leisure time. 


J. Curtis Counts, director of the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service since 
1969, has left the post. During his four years on the job, Counts generally was 
credited by both management and organized labor as having done an objective 
and effective job in resolving disputes. 


A new job has opened up in major league baseball. American League owners 
have agreed to allow a pinch-hitter to bat for the pitcher without the hurler being 
removed from the game. The National League owners, however, will not use the 
plan. 


Representatives from four international unions were named as members of a 
Standards Advisory Committee on Human Factors to study noise hazards in the 
workplace. Other members of the committee include four from industry, four from 
government, and three professionals. 


One of the mest unusual predictions to come out of the White House Conference 
on the Industrial World Ahead (‘‘A Look at Business in 1990’) was that by 1990 only 
1.4 million farm workers will be needed to feed the entire population in the United 
States which is expected to be about 270 million at that time. 


A new national law in Norway provides for worker representation on company 
boards of directors, meaning that Norwegian workers will have a stronger voice 
on how their companies are run. The law affects an estimated 230,000 workers 
employed by about 1,000 firms. 


The Labor Department has approved the occupational safety and health programs 
put forth by seven states: New Jersey, North Dakota, Washington, South Carolina, 
Montana, Utah and Oregon. 


The right of strikers to receive public assistance when they are in need was sup- 
ported recently by a decision of the New York State Court of Appeals. The ruling 
denied the complainant’s assertion that payment of benefits to strikers was the 
equivalent of subsidizing the strike in question. 
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OBSERVATIONS 
of the 
GENERAL PRESIDENT 


FOR THE FIRST time in recent history, this nation is approaching 
its business in a posture of peace. President Nixon’s announcement 
of a peace settlement in Vietnam answered the prayers of all 
Americans. 


His achievement in Vietnam was a proud moment in American 
history. It was a proud achievement for free men all over the world. 
And, his success in achieving the peace provides an important lesson 
for his critics and his supporters as well. 


It was a dogged determination to prevail that resulted in the ac- 
complishment of a national goal, which was to end the war. 


From that lesson we all should have learned that the transition to 
a peace time economy will be successful only through the same 
dogged determination to prevail. 


An important part of that transition is Phase III of the economic 
controls program. As I stated when Phase III was announced, it is 
well conceived and will succeed if labor and management pledge and 
exercise cooperation. 


In a free country, it is appropriate that the emphasis of Phase III 
is on voluntary restraint. Controls are repugnant to free men. How- 
ever, free men must always perform in a responsible manner. And, 
Phase III is constructed in such a manner that when any segment of 
the economy acts in an irresponsible manner, it can expect to lose 
some of its freedom. And, Phase III will sit down hard on those who 
prove insensitive to the national goal of a stable economy. 


We in the Teamsters pledged our cooperation when Phase I was 
announced. We kept that commitment, as we did during Phase I, 
and we will cooperate during the tenure of Phase III. 


There are other areas in addition to the economy which will need 
serious attention during the transition to peace. As I have said many 
times before, it is no longer possible for labor to turn all of its 
attention to wages, hours and conditions, and leave the rest of the 
nation’s business to others. So, we in the Teamsters will be alert and 
informed on other facets of the transition. 


In those areas where we find ourselves in agreement with the 
policy makers, we will do all we can to implement that policy. Where 


we are in disagreement, we will make that disagreement known in a 
constructive manner. 


And, fortunately for our organization, we do have access to the 
chambers where the policy makers meet. We have their respect, and 
we have their promise that we will be listened to when we disag-ee. 


So, in what we hope will be a positive input we in the Teamsters 
will be part of the transition to peace. 


The challenges of peace, I believe, can be every bit as difficult as 
the challenges of war. But I have every confidence that responsible 
men and women, acting in a positive way, can meet the challenge 
and meet it with success. 


FIELD 


CANADIAN DRIVER 
PROVES REAL HERO 


Gerry Smith, a member of 
Teamster Local 31 in Vancouver, 
B.C., proved himself a real hero 
recently when he rescued an- 
other driver from drowning. 
Smith, who works for Doman- 
Marpole, was on a Vancouver 
waterfront pier about sundown 
—having just pulled the last 
trailer off a ferry. 

Meanwhile, a CPR driver had 
backed his trailer onto the slip, 
thinking to unload but unaware 
that the ferry had departed 
and was already some distance 
from shore. The rig tumbled into 
24 feet of water. 

Somehow, the CPR driver man- 
aged to escape from a cab 
window and surfaced with a 
shout that he needed help be- 
cause he could not swim. 
Teamster Smith hesitated a 
moment, then pulled off his 
boots and coveralls and took 
the 20-feet leap to the water. 
The possible drowning victim 
already had submerged. Smith 
found the man and got him to 
the surface just as a boat 
arrived to pull them both to 
safety. 

What made Smith’s feat so 
heroic—and what made him 
hesitate before leaping into 24 
feet of water—was that he 
could not swim either! 


UNIVERSITY BOARD 
PICKS DON PETERS 


Donald Peters, president of 
Teamster Local 743 in Chicago, 
Ill., recently was elected to a 
3-year term on the board of 
trustees of Roosevelt University. 
Peters, a charter member of 
Local 743, has been president 
of the local union since 1945 
during which period the union 
has grown to 32,000 members. 


RETIRED OFFICER 
DIES IN D.C. 


Robert E. Curtis, retired 
secretary-treasurer of Teamster 
Local 33 in Washington, D.C., 
died recently. Curtis retired in 
1968 after serving his local 
union as an elected officer for 


more than 30 years. 

Curtis also served as trustee of 
Teamster Joint Council 55 and 
was a policy committee member 
of both the National Bakery 
Conference and the bakery 
division of the Eastern 
Conference of Teamsters. 


OFFICER APPOINTED 
TO ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Lee Kearney, secretary-treasurer 
of Teamster Local 952 in 
Orange, Calif., was recently 
appointed to the California 
Medical Association’s Public 
Advisory Council. Kearney, for 
several years, has served on the 
California Hospital Advisory 
Council. He is a trustee of the 
Western Conference of Team- 
sters Pension Plan, also a 
trustee of the National 
Leukemia Society. 


RETIRED BOSTONIAN 
OUTSHOOTS BANDITS 


William H. Smith, a retired 
member of Teamster Local 25 in 
Boston, Mass., prevented a 
bank holdup recently when he 
came out the winner in a 
shootout with two bandits. 
The incident happened on 
Smith’s first day as a security 
guard for a branch bank. Four 
hours later he felt a gun in his 
back and a voice said, ‘‘Freeze 
and drop your weapon.” 
Smith said later he thought it 
was somebody’s bad joke. 
When he saw there was no fun 
involved, he knocked the gun 
from the bandit’s hand. 

The bandit managed to 
recover the weapon from the 
floor and started firing at the 
ex-Teamster. Despite being hit 
in both legs, Smith coolly drew 
his own revolver and returned 
the fire, inflicting mortal 
wounds. 

A second bandit decided 
enough was enough and fled. 
Smith limped to the street and 
put two bullets into the fleeing 
bandit’s shoulder as he was 
entering a taxicab: The man 
was captured by police the 
next day at a hospital. 
Smith—who worked for the 
Big Three, Inc., later renamed 


Boston & Maine Transport, for 
41 years—retired in 1970. 
His lifetime hobby has been 
target shooting and hunting. 


VANCOUVER OFFICER 
TAKES RETIREMENT 


Ben McCrone, secretary- 
treasurer of Teamster Local 464 
in Vancouver, B.C., retired 
recently. He first joined the 


_local union in 1947 and was 


initially elected to office 10 
years later. 


NY BUSINESS AGENT 
TAKEN BY DEATH 


Timothy A. Lane, a business 
representative for Teamster 
Local 294 of Albany, N.Y., died 
recently following a short ill- 
ness. Prior to his election as 
business agent, Lane had 
served the local union as an 
over-the-road steward and as 
recording secretary. 


FIVE MEMBERS WIN 
A&P SAFETY CONTEST 


Five members of Teamster Local 
62 in Horseheads, N.Y., were 
judged the winners recently in 
the first safety slogan contest 
sponsored by the Ann Page 
Division of A&P. They were: 

Ed Eisenhart, Sam Colton, Glen 
Cotter, Ingrid Starbuck and 
Violet Allen. 


BEER DRIVER HONORED 
FOR SAFETY RECORD 


Jay W. McKinney, a member of 
Teamster Local 771 in Lancaster, 
Pa., recently was honored for 
logging 1,291,000 accident-free 
miles over the past 12 years. 
McKinney has been a driver 

for Jacob B. Bear, Jr., Inc., a 
beer distributor in Lancaster, 
since 1960 and first joined Local 
771 in 1955. 


JACKSON MEMBER 
IS DRIVER’O’YEAR 


Eugene L. Gregg, a member of 
Teamster Local 891 in Jackson, 
Miss., recently was named 
“Driver of the Year” by the 
Mississippi Trucking Associa- 
tion. Gregg is a driver for 
Complete Auto Transit, Inc. 


The International Teamster 


General Executive 
Board Meets in 
Hollywood, Florida 


FEBRUARY, 1973 


THE GENERAL Executive Board of 
the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters held its regular quarterly 
meeting last month in Hollywood, 
Florida. 

In addition to regular housekeeping 
chores, the board members discussed 
upcoming negotiations for the National 
Master Freight Agreement, participa- 
tion in cargo security programs of the 
U.S. Government, endorsed participa- 
tion by the Teamsters and other labor 


Arnie Weinmeister shown taking the 
oath of office as 15th Vice President 
of the International Union. 


IBT General Executive Board shown in session at its regular 
quarterly meeting, held last month in Hollywood, Florida. 


organizations in Industry-Education- 
Labor Action Councils, and endorsed 
sponsorship by Teamster local unions 
of Boy Scout troops. 

First order of business at the meet- 
ing was a swearing in ceremony at 
which Arnie Weinmeister, of Seattle, 
took the oath of office as 15th Inter- 
national Union vice president. Wein- 
meister fills the vacancy on the General 
Executive Board created by the recent 
resignation of Joseph Diviny, of San 
Francisco, A story about the new 
Teamster vice president appears else- 
where in this issue of the Jnternational 
Teamster magazine. 

Board members took the necessary 
steps to implement the bargaining 
process for renewal of the National 
Master Freight Agreement. A resolu- 
tion of the General Executive Board 
authorizes General President Frank E. 
Fitzsimmons to appoint a national 
over-the-road, city cartage, freight 
garage, and freight office policy and 
negotiating committee. 

The resolution also empowered the 
General President to establish pro- 
cedures for conduct of the national 
freight negotiations and for submission 
of the negotiated agreement to the 
membership involved for approval or 
rejection as provided in the Interna- 
tional Constitution. 

The proposed timetable for 1973 
negotiations sets April 17th as the first 
meeting with employers at the bar- 
gaining table. 

Expressing its concern over the in- 
crease in cargo theft, the members of 
the General Executive Board unani- 
mously passed a motion calling for 
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ecology and drug abuse, and 


America. 


exists, and 


respective communities. 


complete cooperation with government 
agencies dealing with the program, 
and ordered that published materials 
on the problem be given fullest dis- 
tribution. (The problem of cargo theft 
has been discussed in past issues of the 
International Teamster magazine.) 

In other action, the General Execu- 
tive Board adopted a program of co- 
Operation with the Boy Scouts of 
America. The program includes the 
encouragement of Teamster local 
unions to sponsor Boy Scout troops. 
The program also includes develop- 
ment of a handbook for local unions 
to assist in implementation of Team- 
ster support for the Boy Scouts. Full 
text of the Boy Scout resolution ap- 
pears elsewhere in these pages. 

In a resolution on education, the 
General Executive Board endorsed 
participation by the International 
Union in Industry-Education-Labor 
Action Councils for Cooperation. Such 
councils have been proposed by the 
U.S. Office of Education, initially in 
key cities, gradually extending the 
concept to other cities. 

The intention of the International 
Union in such participation is to help 
in the establishment of meaningful 
career (or vocational) education in 
the public schools; to assist in devel- 
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Resolution Supporting 
Boy Scout Program 


WHEREAS, The International Brotherhood of Teamsters has 
undertaken a program urging all Americans to appreciate their natural 
and human resources with specific emphasis on the problems of 


WHEREAS, The Boy Scouts of America through its project SOAR 
(Save Our American Resources) and operation REACH (aimed at 
drug abuse prevention) is assisting millions of young people in deal- 
ing with these major concerns, and 


WHEREAS, The International Brotherhood of Teamsters and the 
Boy Scouts of America have engaged in mutually beneficial coopera- 
tive endeavors for many years, now 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters endorses the program of the Boy Scouts of America 
as a most effective means of preparing youth for citizenship in 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that all International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters locals are urged to actively support the Boy Scout 
movement through the sponsorship of Scout units where capability 


BE IT FINALLY RESOLVED that all members of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters be urged to establish and maintain 
close working relationships with the Boy Scouts of America in their 


opment of educational programs to 
prepare students to perform skills re- 
quired by new technologies, according 
to the manpower needs of the nation; 
and to upgrade the image of studies 
in the career and vocational areas. 


Said the resolution: 


“The International Union welcomes 
the U.S. Office of Education’s strong 
emphasis on career education. How- 
ever, the thrust of career education 
must be backed up by an adequate 
budget, must not be designed to dis- 
place older employees, nor should it 
sanction the employment of children at 
substandard wages; and lastly, it must 
not limit or constrain opportunities 
for higher education.” 

Both General President Frank E. 
Fitzsimmons and General Secretary- 
Treasurer Murray W. Miller presented 
reports on the activities of their of- 
fices. Reports were presented to board 
members by the Union’s legal and 
legislative departments. 


The Union’s representatives on eco- 
nomic stabilization programs reported 
to the board members on the structure 
of Phase III, and on the disposition of 
wage cases before the Construction 
Industry Wage Stabilization Board and 
the now defunct Pay Board. 


Mobile Home 
Ballot Won 
In Minnesota 


Production and maintenance work- 
ers employed by Regal Homes, a mo- 
bile home manufacturer in Monte- 
video, Minn., voted for representation 
by Teamster Local 970 of Minnea- 
polis, Minn., in a recent National La- 
bor Relations Board election. 

Earl Drange, secretary-treasurer of 
Local 970, said 60 workers were elig- 
ible to cast ballots. The vote count 
was 30 for the union and 24 against. 

Drange said organizers from the 
Central Conference of Teamsters— 
Clem Reis, Richard Ricketts and Ev- 
erett Halsey—participated in the suc- 
cessful campaign along with the Lo- 
cal 970 staff. 


e Arizona Win 


Teamster Local 274 of Phoenix, 
Ariz., recently scored a big organiz- 
ing victory for that state when a 
heavy majority of workers employed 
by the Universal Refuse Removal 
Co., voted for Teamster representa- 
tion. 

John T. Blake, assistant business 
agent for Local 274, said the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board con- 
ducted a ballot among 59 drivers, 
mechanics and service men employed 
by the firm. The vote was 41 for the 
union, 14 against, and two ballots 
were challenged. 


Four Members 
Get Backpay 
Of $20,396 


Four members of Teamsters Local 
478 in Union, N.J., were awarded 
backpay totaling $20,396 and rein- 
statement to their jobs in a decision 
rendered recently by the National La- 
bor Relations Board. 

Edward P. Seconish, Local 478 
secretary-treasurer, said the backpay 
award went to James Murphy, Hugh 


Garrity, Walter Szymonowicz and 
Olga Thomas, employed by the 
Alberto-Culver Co., of Piscataway, 
N.J. 


The award was for employment lost 
when the company refused to hire 
the four members upon settlement of 
a strike at the firm in October, 1971. 

The dischargees, besides reinstate- 
ment to their jobs, were also guaran- 
teed no loss in seniority rights or 
privileges. 


The International Teamster 


From Seattle 


Arnie Weinmeister Appointed 
15th IBT Vice President 


Arnie Weinmeister, 49-year-old Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of Teamsters Local 
117 in Seattle, Washington, has been 
appointed an International Union vice 
president by Teamster General Presi- 
dent Frank E. Fitzsimmons. 

Weinmeister fills the vacancy on the 
Teamster General Executive Board 
created by the resignation of Joseph 
Diviny, of San Francisco. Weinmeister 
was sworn into office at the regular 
quarterly meeting of the general exec- 
utive board, January 16, 1973, in 
Hollywood, Florida. 

Born March 23, 1923 in Rhein, 
Saskatchewan, Canada, Weinmeister 
was educated in the public schools of 
Portland, Oregon. Upon graduation 
from high school, he entered the Uni- 
versity of Washington in Seattle. 

His education was interrupted in 
the fall of 1942 when he entered the 
service. He served in Europe as a 
sergeant in a field artillery battalion. 

After three years of service to his 
country, Weinmeister returned to the 
University of Washington where he 
graduated with a degree in economics 
while starring in varsity football. 

In 1948, he played in both the 
Shriners East-West football game in 
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Seattle Teamster 
Arnie Weinmeister 
is the new IBT 
Vice President. 
Weinmeister _ fills 
the vacancy cre- 
ated by the resig- 
nation of Joseph 
Diviny. 


San Francisco and the College All 
Star game in Chicago. 

Weinmeister began his pro football 
career in 1948 with the New York 
Yankees of the old All American 
Conference. In 1950, he joined the 
New York Giants of the National 
Football League and was named All- 
Pro defensive tackle five years in a 
row. He played in the first four Pro 
Bowl games. 

He closed out his football career 
in 1955 with the British Columbia 
Lions in the Canadian pro football 
league. 

Weinmeister first became a Team- 
ster 31 years ago as a warehouseman 
in Seattle. 

In January, 1956, Weinmeister 
went to work as an organizer for the 
Western Conference of Teamsters in 
the Oakland, California Bay Area. 

In 1958, Weinmeister became Com- 
munity Relations Director for the 
Western Conference. Among other re- 
sponsibilities, Weinmeister toured the 
then 11 Western States speaking to 
business service clubs, schools and 
colleges about Teamster affairs. 

In 1962, Weinmeister went to work 
as a business agent for Local 117 in 


Seattle. In 1963, he was appointed sec- 
retary-treasurer of Local 117. In 1965, 
he was elected to that position. He 
was elected recording secretary of 
Seattle Joint Council 28, in 1966. In 
1967, he was elected to the policy 
committee of the Western Conference 
of Teamsters. 

Upon the death of Don Ellis in 
1969, Weinmeister was appointed 
president of Joint Council 28, and has 
been re-elected to that position con- 
tinuously. 

In Seattle’s civic affairs, Wein- 
meister is involved. He is a member 
of the Seattle King County Library 
Board; he serves under an appoint- 
ment by Governor Dan Evans on the 
Stadium Commission; is a director of 
Greater Seattle, Inc.; a board member 
of Boy’s Club of Seattle; belongs to 
the International Footprinters Associa- 
tion. 

In 1953, Weinmeister was named 
Man of the Year in sports in Seattle. 

The new Teamster vice president 
is the father of four children. 


Teamsters Win 
Layoff Case 
In Iinois 


The National Labor Relations 
Board recently sustained the decision 
of a trial examiner who found that 
The Pearson Bros. Co., of Galva, Il., 
discriminatorily selected a dozen ad- 
herents of Teamster Local 15 of 
Galesburg, Ill., for layoffs in January, 
1972. 

The company claimed that it had 
decided to cut its work force for eco- 
nomic reasons and that the criterion 
for the cut was the importance of the 
job and the versatility of the em- 
ployees. 

However, the trial examiner noted 
a “striking coincidence” in the fact 
that 12 of the 22 union adherents in 
the plant were laid off, while every 
one of the 50 or more non-union em- 
ployees survived the employer’s versa- 
tility test. 

Pearson Bros. was ordered by the 
Board to cease the illegal conduct and 
to reins‘ate and reimburse the 12 
victims of the layoff. 


® Office Win 


A majority of office employees at 
Paccar, Inc., a warehouse operated by 
Kenworth Truck Mfg., voted for rep- 
resentation by Teamster Local 710 of 
Chicago, Ill., in a recent National 
Labor Relations Board election, ac- 
cording to William D. Joyce, Secre- 
tary-treasurer of the local union. 


A Teamster Achievement 


New Pact Gives Farm Workers 
Best Wages, Conditions Ever 


A precedent-setting labor agreement 
has been renegotiated by the Team- 
sters with western growers providing 
benefits and wages for some 30,000 
farm laborers never before achieved. 

The settlement was announced last 
month by the Western Conference of 
Teamsters. 

The new labor contract assures 
those working under Teamster con- 
tracts throughout the 13 western 
states two major benefits that are not 
now enjoyed by other farm laborers. 
It continues an arrangement for 
workers to get unemployment benefits 
during periods in which they are job- 
less. 

Also, a new provision establishes a 
pension plan—but this needs the ap- 
proval of the joint union-management 
board of trustees of the Western Con- 
ference of Teamsters pension trust 
before it can be implemented. 

Under the terms of the new con- 
tract which runs until July 15, 1975, 
employers have agreed to pay 10 cents 
for each hour worked into a fund 
which will provide pensions for 
workers. To finance the unemploy- 
ment benefits, employers will pay 4.1 
per cent of their payroll. 


Dependents Covered 


For the first time, the workers’ 
spouse and dependents will receive 
health and welfare benefits. These also 
are financed by employer contribu- 
tions. During periods in which a 
worker is unemployed, he has the 
privilege of continuing those benefits 
by making payments directly. 

In a joint statement, IBT Vice 
President and Western Conference 
Director Einar O. Mohn, and Les 
Hubbard, spokesman for the em- 
ployers negotiating committe, said: 

“We have concluded a collective 
bargaining agreement which provides 
to a large segment of people who 
earn their livelihood in agriculture, 
the best wage scale, working condi- 
tions, security in employment and 
fringe benefits ever achieved in the 
industry. 

“By renegotiating our contract, we 
have made it possible for individuals 
engaged in farm labor to earn higher 
wages, thus easing the impact of in- 
flation and enabling them through 
fringe benefit provisions to meet the 
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financial burdens that stem from sick- 
ness, physical disability, and periods 
of unemployment so common to this 
kind of occupation. In our judgment, 
there has been created a solid founda- 
tion upon which both management 
and workers can build in the future. 

“Tt is our firm conviction that the 
agreement will do much to bring 
stability to an industry that contributes 
so greatly to the national economy.” 

Wage increases were made retro- 
active to January 8, 1973, putting the 
current hourly pay scale in a range 
from $2.30 to $3.05 depending on 
work classification. In mid-July, these 
will be raised by increments of 11% 
to 15 cents hourly with another boost 
of approximately the same amount to 
be applied on July 16, 1974. Propor- 
tionate pay increases are provided for 
those who work under a piece-rate 
arrangement. 

The contract contains clauses re- 
lating to the use of pesticides and to 
safety factors on equipment used in 
harvesting and processing. 

Moreover, said Mohn: “There is 
specific language in the contract to 
assure that sanitation, food and hous- 
ing will be adequate to needs and be 
properly supervised and regulated at 
all times.” 

Also, whenever new equipment or 
processes are introduced, the contract 
is open to revision to handle matters 
relating thereto. 

Machinery for the settlement of 
grievances is established under the 
contract which carries a_ seniority 
clause and, among other things, pro- 
vides a formula under which workers 
can qualify for paid vacations. 


John Erina (right), a member of Team- 
ster Local 834 in Regina, Saskatche- 
wan, is shown receiving a gift from his 
fellow workers upon the occasion of his 
retirement from Silverwoods Dairy. 
Making the presentation is George For- 
rester, dairy superintendent and former 
member of the local union. 


One in Four 
Go Teamster 
In September 


Nearly one of every four 
workers voting for union repre- 
sentation in single-union ballots 
conducted last September by the 
National Labor Relations Board 
elected to go Teamster. 

NLRB records show that 
13,147 employees were eligible 
to vote in all the single-union 
ballots won by unions in Sep- 
tember. Some 3,083 workers— 
or better than 23 per cent— 
chose Teamster representation. 

Teamster dominance of the 
representation election score in 
September was noticeable also 
in activity and number of voting 
victories. 

International Union affiliates 
took part in 231 of the total of 
645 single-union ballots, or 
nearly 36 per cent, and won 122 
of the 336 ballots won by all 
unions for a mark of better than 
36 per cent. 


e in Delaware 


By a two-thirds majority, mechan- 
ics, brakemen and tiremen employed 
by the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
automotive tires and service outlet in 
Wilmington, Del., voted for represen- 
tation by Teamster Local 326 in a 
recent National Labor Relations Board 
election, according to Richard Mc- 
Clintock, organizing director for the 
local union. 


@ Jersey Win 


Machine operators and helpers em- 
ployed by Flexwrap Corp., a plastic 
bag company in Paterson, N. J., voted 
for representation by Teamster Local 
531 of New York City in a recent 
election conducted by the National 
Labor Relations Board, according to 
Carmine Valenti, Local 531 president. 


e In Kentucky 


By a two-thirds majority, produc- 
tion workers employed by Industrial 
Plating of Kentucky, Inc., a metal 
products firm in Lexington, Ky., voted 
for representation by Teamster Local 
651 in a recent National Labor Rela- 
tions Board election. 

Ken Silvers, Local 651 trustee, said 
55 workers were eligib’e to cast bal- 
lots. The vote was 30 for the union 
and 15 against. 


The International Teamster 


New Director 


Schoessling Named to Head 
Teamsters’ Central Conference 


Teamster General President Frank E. 
Fitzsimmons with the approval of 
General Executive Board members. 

Schoessling, who recently resigned 
as President of Chicago’s Joint Coun- 
cil 25 to devote full time to his vice 
presidential and Central Conference 
duties, replaces International Union 
Vice President Harold J. Gibbons as 
Conference director. 

Announcement of Schoessling’s new 
assignment was made by Fitzsimmons 
at the union’s regular quarterly meet- 
ing of the General Executive Board 
last month in Hollywood, Florida. 

Schoessling has announced that he 
will move Central Conference head- 
quarters from St. Louis to Chicago. 
The Conference will occupy office 
space in the Teamster International 
Tower Building at 8550 W. Bryn 
Mawr, Chicago. 


@6 Unanimous 


Drivers and mechanics employed by 
Pacer Transit Corp., a propane gas 


Ray Schoessling 


Ray Schoessling, an International hauler in Muskegon, Mich., voted 
Union vice president and member of unanimously for representation by 
the General Executive Board since Teamster 527 in a recent National 


Labor Relations Board election, ac- 
cording to Robert Rosencrants, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the local union. 


1967, has been named director of the 
Central Conference of Teamsters. 
The appointment was made by 
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Service Awards 


Norris E. Knight (far right), president of Teamster Local 963 in Bradford, Pa., 
presided at a service awards dinner honoring members employed by Owens- 
Illinois’ Bradford plant for 10 years or more. Drivers John Siffrinn, Jr., and 
Merle Eschrich were honored. Shown are (left to right): K. R. Hall, plant produc- 
tion manager; John R. Guthrie, Local 963 secretary-treasurer; W. R. Winters, 
regional general manager; Siffrinn; J. R. Lebold, plant general manager; Eschrich 
and Knight. 
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Quake 


Drive 


Teamster Local 79 of Tampa, Fla., 
joined wholeheartedly with business 
and civic groups recently to help pro- 
vide relief for the victims of the earth- 
quake that struck Managua, Nicaragua. 
Rusty Kimbrell, Local 79 trustee, vol- 
unteered to drive a truck used in the 
collection of donations of food, cloth- 
ing and other supplies needed for the 
quake survivors as collected in the 
Tampa community campaign. 


Auto Dealer 
Votes Won 
At Two Firms 


Teamster Local 841 of Malden, 
Mass., recently won a pair of Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board ballots 
at auto dealerships in Reading, Mass., 
to add more than 30 members to the 
union’s roster. 

Nicholas Roumeliotis, Local 841 
secretary-treasurer, said the victories 
were gained at Mac Ford, Inc., with 
20 employees and 128 Sales, Inc., 
with 14 employees. 

The bargaining units include me- 
chanics, bodymen, warranty writers, 
and new and used car preparation 
men at both companies. 


Ohio Retiree 
Pens Letter 
To Fitzsimmons 


Dear Bro. Fitzsimmons: 


I wish to express my thanks 
for the pension I have been re- 
ceiving from the Teamsters 
Union. I also wish to thank all 
the good people at Teamster 
Local 40 in Mansfield, O., for 
their assistance in applying for 
my pension. I was a member of 
Local 40 for 25 years and drove 
for Dominion Electric Corp. 

Fraternally yours, 
William E. Poland, 
Lafferty, O. 


22 Years Experience 


Joseph Ballew Appointed 


Assistant to WCT Director 


Joseph W. Ballew, comptroller of 
the Western Conference of Teamsters 
for the past 10 years, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to Conference Di- 


Joseph Ballew 


rector Einar O. Mohn. He fills a 
vacancy resulting from the recent 
death of Robert L. Graham. 

“Joe Ballew has been associated 
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Backpay for Br 


Vana 


with Teamster union activities through- 
out the West for better than 22 years,” 
said Mohn. “In the process of his 
varied duties he has developed a 
thorough understanding of our organi- 
zation, the functioning of local unions 
and Joint Councils, as well as the un- 
derlying financing of all our activities. 
Also, he has become a specialist in 
pensions, and health and welfare 
matters. 

“For these reasons I consider my- 
self fortunate in having a person of 
such broad qualifications available to 
fill a vacancy of such importance.” 

A native of Everett, Wash., where 
he first became a member of Team- 
ster Local 38 in 1950, Ballew gradu- 
ated with a degree in economics-labor 
relations from the University of Wash- 
ington in 1952. In later years he en- 
gaged in advanced studies in these 
fields at Stanford University. 

Prior to military service during the 
Korean conflict, Ballew worked for 
Teamster Joint Council 42 in Southern 
California. When his war service 
terminated he became an organizer for 
the Western Conference in the Moun- 
tain states. In 1958 he became an 
assistant to the Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Western Conference and was ap- 
pointed Comptroller of that Teamster 
regional office in late 1962. 
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Teamster brothers Mike and Gene Borgemenke of Local 661 in Cincinnati, O., 
are shown as they received backpay checks from Earl Leonhardt, recording 
secretary of the local union, as a result of the settlement of an unfair labor 
practice charge. The brothers were discharged by Radigan and McGilly Moving 
& Storage for their union activity. Local 661 won a subsequent election. 


Ballew resides in Redwood City, 
Cal., with his wife, Audrey, and four 
children, James, Thomas, David and 
Jennie. 


Local 509 Wins 
Two Ballots 
In So. Carolina 


Teamster Local 509 of Cayce, S.C., 
recently won a National Labor Rela- 
tions Board representation election at 
Plant No. 32 of Gifford Hill Co., Inc., 
a ready-mix firm in Columbia, S.C. 

George L. Hardee, Local 509 presi- 
dent, said a dozen drivers, plant main- 
tenance, batchmen, loader operators 
and tank transport drivers were elig- 
ible to vote. 

Plant No. 31 of the same company 
was successfully organized by Local 
509 two years ago and is presently 
under contract with the union’s 20 
members employed there. 

Hardee said Local 509 also was suc- 
cessful in organizing a group of eight 
workers employed by Ashland Chem- 
ical Co., formerly the F. H. Ross Co., 
in Columbia. The NLRB vote was 7 
to 1 in favor of the union. 


@ In California 


Employees of the Southern Califor- 
nia .Edison Co., plant at Avalon on 
Catalina Island off Southern California 
voted overwhelmingly for representa- 
tion by Teamster Local 986 of Los 
Angeles in a recent National Labor 
Relations Board election. 

William Fountaine, Jr., Local 986 
organizer, said 22 powerhouse oper- 
ators, meter readers, customer service 
employees and linemen were eligible 
to ballot. The vote was 13 to 8 in 
favor of the union. 


@® Unanimous 


Workers employed at a warehouse 
operated by Ideal Metal & Sales of 
Culver City, Calif., voted unanimously 
for representation by Teamster Local 
986 of Los Angeles in a recent Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board election, 
according to William Fountaine, Jr., 
organizer for the local union. 


@ Lease Firm 


Mechanics, greasers and transport- 
ers employed by Luby Leasing, Inc., a 
truck lease firm in Syracuse, N.Y., 
voted by nearly a 3-to-1 margin for 
representation by Teamster Local 317 
in a recent National Labor Relations 
Board election, according to John 
Parise, BA for the local union. 


The International Teamster 


Arthur C. Becker (right), a life-time 
member of Teamster Local 299 in De- 
troit, Mich., receives a plaque and con- 
gratulations from Judge Clarence A. 
Reid, Jr., for winning first place in 
a national contest sponsored by the 
U.S. Civil Defense Council. Becker is 
director of civil defense for Southfield, 
Mich. 


e® Two Wins 


Two representation elections con- 
ducted by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board recently resulted in vic- 
tories for Teamster Local 467 of 
Rialto, Calif. 


Sott Drink 
Case Won 
By Local 534 


Affirming the trial examiner’s find- 
ings, the National Labor Relations 
Board ruled that Pepsi-Cola Bottling 
of Brookfield, Inc., in Chillicothe, 
Mo., unlawfully refused to bargain 
with Teamster Local 534 of Sedalia, 
Mo., majority representative of the 
company’s driver-salesmen. 


Discrimination 


The Board also ruled that the com- 
pany discriminatorily discharged Larry 
McManus because of his activity on 
behalf of Local 534. 


Cease Order 


The soft drink firm was ordered by 
the Board to cease the unlawful con- 
duct and to reinstate McManus and 
reimburse him for losses suffered. 
Also, Local 534 was certified as the 
representative of all driver-salesmen 
employed by the company. 
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Long Campaign 


Virginia Locals Win Ballot 
At Wilson Trucking Company 


Teamster local unions in Virginia 
recently won a significant National 
Labor Relations Board representation 
election at Wilson Trucking Co., of 
Waynesboro, Va. 

The victory climaxed a long cam- 
paign—which included ballot defeats 
in 1969 and 1970—for the unit con- 
sisting of 485 drivers, helpers, dock- 
men and maintenance workers. 

Involved in the organizing victory 
were Teamster Locals 29 of Crozet, 
Va., 171 of Roanoke, Va., 539 of 
Winchester, Va., 592 of Richmond, 
Va., 639 of Washington, D.C., and 
822 of Norfolk, Va. 

Wilson operates as a common 
carrier of freight solely within the 
state of Virginia. The company util- 
izes 628 pieces of equipment operat- 
ing out of 14 terminals. A Class I 
carrier with gross revenues in excess 
of $12 million, Wilson is a major link 
between the organized carriers of the 
north and west and the carriers in the 
south. 

The Eastern Conference of Team- 
sters, under the leadership of Interna- 
tional Vice President Joseph Trerotola, 
director, coordinated the efforts of the 
local unions. 

Conference representatives were as- 
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Teamster Wedding 


ad 


The best man, a life-long friend of the intended groom, was injured in an auto 


signed to each of five areas to work 
closely with local union organizers in 
contacting Wilson employees and an- 
swering their questions. 

In previous elections, the company 
circulated numerous leaflets which un- 
doubtedly influenced the results. In 
this campaign, the local unions circu- 
lated their own literature which 
proved effective in counteracting the 
company propaganda. 

The Eastern Conference also as- 
sisted in mailing to the homes of each 
employee several letters and leaflets 
addressed to problems most frequently 
raised by the Wilson workers. 

Trerotola noted that undoubtedly 
the cooperation of all the local union 
and Eastern Conference personnel— 
“the hard work of many individuals” 
—were the key factors in the victory. 
He added that of particular interest 
was the fact that there was almost a 
100 per cent turnout of eligible em- 
ployees casting votes. 


Trerotola said: ‘‘This victory calls 
to mind the frequent remarks of Gen- 
eral President Frank E. Fitzsimmons 
who has warned of the dangers in not 
organizing freight companies, urging 
all Teamster local unions to vigor- 
ously engage in such campaigns.” 
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accident a week before the wedding—so the wedding moved to the hospital in 
a true spirit of brotherhood. Shown (left to right) are: The Rev. Pat Albright; 
Joseph Salvo, a member of Teamster Local 397 in Erie, Pa., and the best man; 
John A. Nelson, the groom and Local 397 member; Penny Dina—about to be- 
come Mrs. Nelson, and her matron of honor, Mrs. Salvo. 
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$3,475 Total 


Florida Local Wins Backpay 
For Two Discharge Victims 


Two cases won by Teamster Local 
512 in Jacksonville, Fla., in recent 
weeks resulted in arbitration awards 
totaling $3,475 for two members who 
were victims of firings. 

James H. Wheeler, Local 512 secre- 
tary-treasurer, said the awards went 
to Orville Dasher, $2,475, and Herbert 
Mapp, $1000. 


Dear Mr. Fitzsimmons: 


express my deep appreciation 


however, 


zero draft calls. 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
WASHINGTON, D.C, 20301 


As I leave the office of Secretary of Defense, I want to 
to you and the members of your 
organization for your support of our national security 
objectives during the past four years. 


As this nation, under President Nixon's leadership, has 
moved from an era of confrontation into an era of 
negotiation, we have been able to reduce the number of men 
and women in uniform by over one 
management and procurement concepts have been able to meet 
the demands for more austere defense budgets brought about 
by changing national priorities. We have accomplished this, 
without reducing our forces below a sufficient 
level to meet any challenge of the future. 


Your support has made this task less difficult, and I am ~ 
confident you will continue to support our national security 
objectives of providing a realistic deterrent and reaching 


Dasher—whom the arbiter ruled 
was fired unjustly from Central Truck 
Lines after nearly 25 years on the job 
—felt so pleased with his Teamster 
representation that he wrote a letter 
to General President Frank E. Fitz- 
simmons which read in part: 

“IT have been a member of Local 
512 for 25 years and have not for- 


million and through better 


gotten where we came from and how 
much we owe the International Union 
as well as our Local 512 for the 
magnificent gains in wages and bene- 
fits we now receive. 

“Our local union is presently under 
trusteeship, but in my opinion the of- 
ficers we now have are outstanding 
and deserve our entire membership’s 
vote of confidence, as well as our 
thanks for the tremendous job they 
have done and continue to do day 
after day.” 

Dasher concluded: “I am sure I 
speak for the majority of my fellow 
members when I say I feel honored 
to be a member of a local union to 
receive the fine representation that 
we now enjoy.” 


Truck drivers employed by Wayland 
Distributing Co., a U.S. mail contract 
hauler in Jacksonville, Fla., voted 
unanimously for representation by 
Teamster Local 512 in an election 
conducted recently by the NLRB. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
released a study which compares, for 
the first time, annual earnings and 
demographic characteristics of private 
and government union and non-union 
workers. The study is called, ‘“Se- 
lected Earnings and Demographic 


Characteristics of Union Members, 
1970.” 


TY leave office with a deep sense of gratification that the 
United States and the other great nations are moving toward 
conciliations that may make possible a generation of peace. 
I will always stand ready, of course, to lend my support to 
the attainment of this goal. 


With warm thanks and every good wish for your continued 
success. 


Fitzsimmons 
Gets Note 
From Retiree 


paneaaeees Dear Bro. Fitzsimmons: 


Herbert Mapp (left) receives a $1,000 check from James H. Wheeler, secretary- 
treasurer of Teamster Local 512, as the result of an arbitration award following 
an illegal layoff. 


I wish to express my thanks 
for the many benefits I have re- 
ceived through the years and 
for the pension I am now re- 
ceiving. I would also like to 
thank Teamster Local 135 for 
the way they have solved all of 
the problems and claims I have 
had. 

I was a proud member for 
many years and am especially 
proud to have been granted an 
honorary lifetime membership 
in Local 135. Also, thanks to the 
International Union for all the 
very good things it is doing for 
its members. 


Fraternally yours, 
Essa B. Miller, 
Marion, Ind. 


The International Teamster 
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Tribute Dinners Wiii Honor 
Teamsters Fitzsimmons, Miller 


THE TWO TOP officers of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
will be honored at separate dinners in March and May. 

Teamster General President Frank E. Fitzsimmons will receive the 
Silver Anniversary medal of the State of Israel in Washington, May 10th, 
honoring him and his union’s support of the State of Israel. The medal was 
ordered presented to Fitzsimmons by Israel Prime Minister Golda Meir, 
with whom Fitzsimmons recently met on an official tour of Israel. 

The tribute dinner at the Washington Hilton hotel will be held in con- 
junction with a Bonds for Israel drive. 

General Secretary-Treasurer Murray W. Miller will be honored in Las 
Vegas, March 15th, as Man of the Year by the City of Hope, a non- 
sectarian institution in Durate, California, specializing in research in 
catastrophic illnesses, such as cancer, heart disease, respiratory conditions 
and leukemia. 

The City of Hope will be the sole beneficiary of the proceeds of the 
dinner to be held in the Stardust Hotel in Las Vegas. 


Dairy Case 


Distribution Shenanigans 
Beaten by Teamster Local 


Teamster Local 338 of Mount Ver- consummated were we _ informed.” 


non, N.Y., recently won the decision 
in a National Labor Relations Board 
hearing on an attempt by a dairy 
products distributor to undercut its 
unionized workers by subcontracting 
the work. 

The trouble began after Local 338 
won an NLRB representation election 
at Walter Pape, Inc., sole and ex- 
clusive distributor of certain dairy 
products of the Crowley Milk Co., in 
metropolitan New York City. Subse- 
quently, Local 338 was certified as 
representative of all truck drivers, 
warehousemen, shipping and receiving 
clerks and maintenance workers em- 
ployed by Pape. 


Illegal Layoff 


During the course of the first con- 
tract negotiations between the Team- 
sters and Pape, the company entered 
into an arrangement with Metco Dairy 
Distributors, Inc., whereby Metco 
would take over the distribution of 
Crowley products with Metco em- 
ployees; meanwhile, Pape would be 
continued as a “broker” in the ar- 
rangement. 

Pape made no mention of any con- 
templated change in the method of 
distribution during the course of nego- 
tiations with Local 338. Patrick J. 
Hart, president of the local union, said 
that ‘only after this arrangement was 
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Pape had a kicker—announcing that 
all employees would be laid off and 
that there would be no need for fur- 
ther negotiations. 

Needless to say, Local 338 prompt- 
ly filed unfair labor practice charges 
with the NLRB regional office which 


then issued a complaint. A hearing 
was held by a trial examiner last July. 
In early January, 1973, the exam- 
iner issued his decision. He advised 
Walter Pape, Inc., to reestablish and 
reinstitute the sales distribution routes 
that were transferred to Metco; offer 
employment to employees terminated 
with full backpay, and bargain with 
Teamster Local 338 in good faith. 


© Warehouse 


A majority of 32 warehousemen 
and drivers employed by Economy 
Wholesaler Grocery Co., of Altoona, 
Pa., voted for representation by 
Teamster Local 110 of Johnstown, 
Pa., in a recent National Labor Rela- 
tions Board election, according to 
George Muri, business representative 
of the local union. 


@e In Wisconsin 


By a better than 2-to-1 margin, 
workers employed by Hammer Blow 
Co., a manufacturer of axles, couplers 
and jacks in Wausau, Wis., voted for 
representation by Teamster Local 446 
recently. 

Jerry Allain, Local 446 business 
representative, said the National 
Labor Relations Board conducted a 
ballot among 69 production and 
maintenance men. The vote was 46 
to 21 in favor of the union. 


Brotherly Heip 


Little Laurie Thomas stands before her father, John Thomas, a member of 


Teamster Local 693 in Binghamton, N.Y., to gratefully receive a check for $3,086 
after the local union sponsored a drive to help finance Laurie’s expensive hospital 
treatments following critical injuries suffered in a fall. Richard Hodges, Local 693 
secretary-treasurer, noted the “‘medical costs were exorbitant.”” The union mem- 
bership came through with a fine humanitarian effort. Shown at the check pre- 
sentation are (left to right): John Tarr, vice president; Henry Feeko, committee 
chairman; Thomas, Jon Lainhart, trustee, and Hodges—all of Local 693. 
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For Drivers 


Health Protection Program 
Inaugurated by Local 289 


Teamster Local 289 in Minneapolis, 
Minn., has launched a program aimed 
at protecting the health of its mem- 
bers who may be endangered by car- 
bon monoxide seeping into the truck 
cab. 

Spearheading the program are Ray 
Wallin and Bob Beam, secretary- 
treasurer and president respectively of 
Local 289. 

The program was inspired by re- 
ports that some members of the local 
union had become ill during the work 
day from carbon monoxide fumes. 

Wallin and Beam invested in air 
pollutant measuring equipment and 
enlisted the aid of the Minnesota Pub- 
lic Interest Group to visit drivers on 
the job and measure the level of 
carbon monoxide in truck cabs for a 
period of five minutes. 

On the first day of testing, all rigs 
checked met with acceptable stand- 
ards. The Teamster officers said the 
program would continue, nevertheless, 
because of the fact that carbon mon- 
oxide—while it does not always cause 
death—is capable of impairing the 
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IBT Gives $15,000 
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Gene Blake, president of Teamster Joint 


hearing and having an adverse effect 
on the individual’s heart. 


Local 289 members who work as 
drivers and suffer from a headache 
that disappears as soon as they are 
out of the truck cab for a while, have 
been encouraged to ask for a monox- 
ide check. 


Carbon monoxide, an extremely 
toxic substance, has long been known 
as an insidious fume capable of at- 
tacking heart and brain cells. Such 
cells do not reproduce themselves and 
any damage becomes cumulative. 


In addition to monoxide, there are 


many trace metals that seep into the 
cab—such as cadmium and lead and 
various other elements. 


Appreciation 
Brother Fitzsimmons: | 


I wish to express my appreci- 
ation for all the benefits I have 
received from the Teamsters Un- 
ion in the past 25 years, and_ | 
wish to express my “thanks” for 
the pension I have been receiy- 
ing since August, 1971. i 

I was a member of Teamster_ | 
Local 745 in Dallas, and was 
employed by Chief Freight Lines 
for 23 years. 


Fraternally, 
A. C. Clancy 


Denton, Texas 


News Story Involved 


Indiana Local Victorious 
In Christmas Bonus Case 


The National Labor Relations 
Board affirmed the decision of a trial 
examiner who ruled that an employ- 
er’s unilateral withholding of a 1971 


Council 71 in Arizona, is shown with 


Mrs. Monica Baird, executive director of the Gompers Rehabilitation Center in 
Phoenix, Ariz., as they inspect the center’s worn out heating and cooling system. 
Blake presented a $15,000 check from the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters to the Gompers center which treats handicapped children. The money will 
be used to update the center’s heating and cooling system. 
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Christmas bonus from union-repre- 
sented employees constituted a bar- 
gaining violation and discriminated 
against the workers. 

Involved in the cases were Teamster 
Local 298 of Michigan City, Ind., 
and American Rubber and Plastics 
Corp., of La Porte, Ind. 

A principal issue in the case was a 
newspaper article written by a local 
newspaper reporter who had _ inter- 
viewed the company’s board chair- 
man regarding a strike at the firm’s 
plant. 

The published interview of John 
Chalik, Sr., board chairman, revealed 
his strong anti-union bias. Chalik, ac- 
cording to the article, also admitted 
that the company’s customary 1971 
Christmas bonus would be denied the 
employees because they had selected 
Teamster Local 298 as their bargain- 
ing representative. 

Employer motions to strike the 
testimony of the newspaper reporter 
and to suppress the newspaper article 
were denied by the trial examiner—a 
ruling in which the Board found no 
error. 

American Rubber and Plastics was 
ordered by the Board to cease the un- 
lawful conduct, pay the 1971 bonus 
to those employees who were deprived 
of the benefit, bargain with the union 
upon request, and reinstate and reim- 
burse certain discriminatees. 


The International Teamster 


Local 9633 
Wins Before 
NLRB 


An unusual National Labor Rela- 
tions Board decision was won by 
Teamster Local 963 of Bradford, Pa., 
recently when it was ruled that the 
company “illegally negotiated .. . in 
bad faith and in a manner calcu- 
lated to preclude consummation of a 
final and binding collective bargain- 
ing agreement. 

Beginning in August, 1971, shortly 
after Local 963 was certified as repre- 
sentative of production and mainte- 
nance workers and driver-salesmen at 
Pepsi Cola Bottling Co., of St. Marys, 
Pa., the parties negotiated in seven 
bargaining sessions over a 10-month 
period. 

The employer, said the trial ex- 
aminer whose decision was upheld by 
the Board, disclosed his lack of good 
faith by inviting to the bargaining 
sessions five unit employees who were 
opposed to the union. 


In subsequent negotiations, the em- 
ployer yielded nothing of consequence 
which the employees did not already 
possess before the union was certified. 
Indeed, the trial examiner noted, all 
concessions appeared to be those of 
the union. 


The emplover, on the other hand, 
made no wage offer of any kind to the 
union until after the unfair labor prac- 
tice charge was brought by the union, 
and even then, only one-third of the 
gain permitted under the wage guide- 
lines to which the employer profess- 
edly was wedded. The employer 
continued to insist that his employees 
have six legal holidays without pay, 
and in accordance with pre-election 
statements, insisted upon an open 
shop. 

The trial examiner concluded the 
employer was wrongfully trying to 
undermine the union while the so- 
called bargaining was in progress. 
He further found the employer dis- 
criminatorily withdrew a number of 
benefits of monetary value without 
notifying the union and because em- 
ployees had designated the union. 

Pepsi of St. Marys was ordered by 
the Board to cease the unfair labor 
practices, bargain with the union upon 
request, reinstate the past practice of 
certain monetary benefits, make the 
workers whole for the monetary value 
of benefits unlawfully withheld, and 
rescind all disciplinary warning slips 
issued during the period of the run- 
ning dispute. 
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In 2 Months 


L.A. Local’s Organizing Drive 
Adds Nearly 300 New Members 


Nearly 300 new members have 
been added to the roster of Teamster 
Local 495 in Los Angeles, Calif., as 
a result of an extended organizing 
campaign that has produced victories 
at seven companies in the metropol- 
itan area during the past two months. 


Karl H. Ullman, Local 495 secre- 
tary-treasurer, said the latest victory 
—at Hadco Engineering Co., in Com- 
merce, Calif.—was the biggest win of 
all with 103 workers eligible to cast 
ballots in the election conducted by 
the National Labor Relations Board. 


Hadco manufactures running gears 
for trailers. Production and mainte- 
nance workers, shipping and receiv- 
ing clerks, warehousemen and drivers 
voted 61 to 28 in favor of the union. 


Other wins were gained at: 


Snow Mfg., an automotive parts 
rebuilder in Commerce, Calif., where 
65 production and maintenance work- 
ers and related job classifications 
voted nearly 2-to-1 for the union. 


William E. Bufal 


Legal Tradition 


ino (left), long associated with Teamster legal affairs, beams his 


Western Lithograph, a printing and 
binding firm in Los Angeles, where 
drivers voted unanimously for Local 
495. 

Ivy Hill Lithograph Co., in Vernon, 
Calif., where 45 workers voted better 
than 2-to-1 in favor of the union. 

Western Brake & Automotive Sales, 
where 24 production and maintenance 
workers and drivers voted nearly 3-to- 
1 in favor of the union. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., in 
Huntington Park, Calif., where 10 
workers employed in rebuilding trans- 
missions voted for the union. 

Stuart Radiator Sales, Inc., a manu- 
facturer and seller of radiator cores 
in Los Angeles, where 28 production 
and maintenance workers voted better 
than 4-to-1 for Local 495. 

Ullman gave special recognition to 
Local 495 organizers Joe Henderson 
and Tom O’Leary for the successful 
campaign. 


approval as Judge Frank Szymanski congratulates William E. Bufalino II upon 
admission to the Michigan bar. The young Bufalino also was admitted to practice 


of law in the Federal courts. 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


Phase III Wage-Price Control Program 
“Well Conceived” Says IBT’s Fitzsimmons 


President Richard Nixon has re- 
vised his wage-price control program 
to place wage increases and most 
prices on a voluntary basis. However, 
the President is retaining the power to 
crack down on any boosts which are 
contrary to his goal of holding down 
inflation to a 2.5 per cent raie by the 
end of 1973. 

A key plank in the Phase III infla- 
tion-control program is a newly-created 
Labor-Management Advisory Commit- 
tee of the Cost of Living Council. 

Teamster General President Frank 
E. Fitzsimmons is one of five labor 
members of this committee, joined by 
AFL-CIO President George Meany; 
Steelworkers President I. W. Abel; 
Seafarers President Paul Hall; and 
United Auto Workers President Leon- 
ard Woodcock, 

The other five members of the com- 
mittee which will recommend wage 
and price standards to the Cost of 
Living Council come from industry 
and business. 

Fitzsimmons greeted the announce- 
ment of Phase III by the Administra- 
tion by saying: 

“Mr, Nixon’s program is well con- 
ceived and will succeed if both labor 
and management give it their full 
backing. 

“The President is serious in his de- 
termination to break the back of in- 
flation. This is clearly demonstrated 
in his most recent efforts to curb the 
rapid increase in food prices. 
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“T am confident that the President 
will take whatever action is necessary 
to achieve a halt in food price in- 
creases, even if it means direct con- 
trols. 

“It is my intention to work closely 
with the President in this important 
fight (against inflation). I call upon all 
of my brothers and sisters in the labor 
movement to do the same.” 

Under Phase III, the Cost of Living 
Council will manage the economic 
stabilization program. The Pay Board 
and the Price Commission have been 
abolished. 

Under President Nixon’s order 
January 11, 1973, the following ac- 
tions were taken: 

1. The President has established a 
goal to reduce the rate of inflation 
further in 1973 to 2% per cent or 
below by the end of 1973. 

2. Except in special areas (food, 
construction, and health industries and 
in interest and dividends) the present 
program (Phase II) will be replaced 
by one which is self-administering and 
based on voluntary compliance. 

3. Pay and Price Divisions have 
been established in the Cost of Living 
Council, The Price Commission and 
Pay Board cease to exist. 

4. A Labor-Management Advisory 
Committee is being established. 

5. A request has been forwarded to 
the Congress for a one-year extension 
of the Economic Stabilization Program. 

6. Dr. John Dunlop has been named 


by the President as the new Director 
of the Cost of Living Council. 

Briefly, details of Phase III are as 
follows: 

1. Monitoring—The Cost of Living 
Council staff and the Internal Revenue 
Service under the direction of the CLC 
will monitor performance through: 

a. Reviewing reports received 
from firms and employee units. 

b. Spot checks and audits of firm 
records. 

c. Use of government and trade 
data. 

2. Price Reporting and Record 
Keeping—With the exception of firms 
subject to special rules (food, health 
and construction) or exceptions: 

a. All firms with sales of more 
than $50 million are required to keep 
records of profit margin changes, as 
well as price changes which will per- 
mit computation of weighted average 
price increases. Records must be pro- 
duced upon request. 

b. All firms with sales of $250 
million or more are required to file 
quarterly reports of any weighted 
average price change and their profit 
margin. 

c. Regulated industries will be 
guided by general criteria listed in the 
present Price Commission regulations 
and restraint is expected to be re- 
flected in their actions and the actions 
of regulatory agencies. 

d. Requirements will not apply 
to rental units not already exempt 


The International Teamster 


under the present program. Landlords 
are expected to exercise restraint, but 
no standards or binding requirements 
will be issued. 

3. Wage Reporting and Record 
Keeping—With the exception of units 
subject to special rules (food, health 
and construction) or exceptions: 

a. All employee units of 1,000 or 
more will be required to keep records 
of wage rate changes. They will have 
the obligation of producing these upon 
request. 

b. All employee units of 5,000 or 
more will be required to file reports 
with the Cost of Living Council indi- 
cating wage rate changes. 

Under Phase III, the Cost of Living 
Council reserves authority to establish 
mandatory standards where necessary 
to assure future action of a particular 
industry is consistent with the national 
goal. 

Food processors will be required to 
comply with present regulations, 
somewhat modified, including prenoti- 
fication and approval of cost-justified 


NLRB Case 


price increases. Pay units in food 
processing and retailing industries will 
continue to be covered by present 
regulations, 


Present controls applicable to the 
health industry will be continued until 
appropriate modifications are recom- 
mended by a committee of the Cost of 
Living Council. 

The present Construction Industry 
Stabilization Committee will continue 
its work with twin goals of improving 
the bargaining structure in the indus- 
try and achieving additional progress 
in bringing rate of wage growth in 
this sector into line with the general 
wage growth in the economy. 


The present voluntary program of 
controls on interests and dividends 
will be continued under the direction 
of the Committee on Interest and 
Dividends chaired by Dr. Arthur 
Burns of the Federal Reserve Board. 


The new regulations governing 
Phase III were effective immediately, 
January 11, 1973. 


Paper Box Victory Gained 
By New Orleans Teamsters 


Teamster Local 270 of New Or- 
leans, La., won a National Labor Re- 
lations Board ruling recently in a 
case involving wholesale infractions 
of the law by the Acme Paper Box 
Co. 


Upholding the findings of the trial 
examiner, the Board ruled that Acme 
violated the law by unilaterally re- 
ducing the work hours and changing 
the reporting and departure times of 
certain unit employees; discharging 
six workers in order to discourage 
membership in Local 270; discharging 
another worker for having filed an 
unfair labor practice charge with the 
NLRB, and committing several inde- 
pendent violations. 

Testimony before the trial examiner 
revealed that the company’s general 
manager changed starting times for 
certain employees so the entire crew 
would report at the same time for 
work. The admitted reason was to 
remove the opportunity for the work- 
ers to organize themselves. 

The starting time change was made 
without consulting the union and oc- 
curred after the workers had voted 
for union representation. For this rea- 
son, said the trial examiner, the em- 
ployer was obliged to discuss the 
bargainable matter with Local 270. 
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It was further decided that the start- 
ing time change discriminated against 
one employee. 

Evidence showed that six workers 
in the stitching department were 
abruptly fired almost immediately 
upon receipt of a union letter de- 
manding recognition. In view of all 
the related circumstances, the trial 
examiner concluded the discharges 
were discriminatory. 

The employer admitted refusing to 
recall a seventh employee who had 
been fired because the worker had 
filed an unfair labor practice charge 
with the help of the union. This too, 
was an employer violation of law. 

Other violations consisted of the 
company creating an impression of 
surveillance of union activities, solic- 
iting employees to help defeat the 
union, and threatening the workers by 
saying the firm would not tolerate a 
union. 

Acme Paper Box was ordered by 
the Board to cease the unlawful con- 
duct, bargain with Teamster Local 
270 upon request, revoke the uni- 
lateral and discriminatory reduction 
in work hours, make employees whole 
for any losses they might have suf- 
fered from the change, and offer the 
seven dischargees reinstatement and 
reimbursement for their losses. 


Labor Dept. 
Resets Guide 
For Poverty 


The Labor Department has 
devised a new poverty level 
guideline for classification of the 
poor in 1973 so as to determine 
eligibility for federal aid pro- 
grams. 

Under the new guide, a single 


person living in a non-farm area 
of the continental United States 
is considered poor if his net in- 
come is less than $2,100 a year. 
The poverty level for a non- 
farm family of four in 1973 is 
established at $4.200. 

The 1973 poverty level for 
rural people is $1,800 for a 
single person and $3,575 for a 
family of four. 


® Warehousing 


By nearly a 2-to-1 margin, some 
42 warehouse employees of Lechmere 
Sales Co., a retail store warehouse in 
Charlestown, Mass., voted for repre- 
sentation by Teamster Local 25 of 
Boston in a recent National Labor 
Relations Board election. 

IBT Vice President William J. Mc- 
Carthy, Local 25 president, said the 
vote was 23 for the union and 14 
against. 


Retiree 
Writes 
To Fitz 


Dear Bro. Fitzsimmons: 

After driving 31 years and 
nine months on the highways, I 
have seen some drastic changes 
made, In December, 1971, at 
the age of 58 years I had a 
severe heart a‘tack and had to 
quit work—forcing me to early 
retirement. 

I was a member of Teamster 
Local 710 in Chicago, Ill., and 
worked for Adkins Transfer Co., 
of Nashville, Tenn. Then for the 
last 25 years was employed by 
Midwest Emery Freight System, 
Inc., of Chicago, Ill. 

I wish to express my sincere 
thanks to the International Un- 
ion for making it possible for 
me to have an income when a 
tragedy like this strikes. 


Fraternally, 
Carrold Gates, 
Sullivan, Ind. 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


Modernized Social Security Law 
Makes System Meaningful for Everyone 


(Editor’s Note: A citizen’s stake in Social Security is tremendous, not only in terms of the size of his 
investment in the program, but also in terms of what Social Security will do for him in retirement, in 
disability, and in terms of survivor benefits. Because Social Security represents such great importance 
to all Americans, The International Teamster magazine begins in this issue a series of articles designed to 
help the reader more fully understand how he is involved.) 


NEARLY 40 years old, the Social Security system of the United States has 
proven an outstanding success and now is poised for an even greater era of 
achievement in benefiting all Americans. 

Changes enacted in Social Security last year have so significantly mod- 
ernized the program that government officials believe it provides new, 
higher levels of security for working people of all ages and their families. 

Social Security benefits have been increased substantially and have been 
made inflation-proof. Also, a great number of innovations have been made 
in both the cash benefits and the Medicare program that increase the 

Social Security protection of present and future generations. 


fi In addition to changes in Social Security and Medicare, the new law 
Benefits See pote eat Se 

calls for the Social Security Administration to set up a Supplemental 

Made Security Income program for the needy aged, blind and disabled. Financed 

Inflation-Proof entirely out of general federal revenue—not out of Social Security contri- 


butions—the new program will go into operation in January, 1974. 

The Supplemental Security Income program will replace the state- 
administered programs of aid to the aged, bl nd and disabled. It will assure 
a minimum cash income of at least $130 a month, or $195 a month for a 
couple, to be paid for from federal funds. 

The law also permits state supplements, assuring a higher level of income 
in many states, which can be administered together with the federal floor 
as a single program. 

Social Security benefits have been improved. With the 20 per cent 
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Widows 
Will Receive 
Larger 
Benefits 


‘Working’ 
Retirees 
Can Now 
Earn More 
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increase enacted last July, the level of benefits has been raised by more 
than 70 per cent during the past five years. 

There was a 10 per cent increase in 1971, a 15 per cent increase the 
year before that, and a 13 per cent increase in 1968. The cumulative effect 
of these increases, one after the other, amounts to more than 70 per cent. 

The law now provides that Social Security benefits will rise automatically 
as the cost of living rises in the future, thus maintaining the purchasing 
power of the benefits. 

Equally important for working people are the automatic provisions 
which guarantee that, as wages rise in the future, workers will have their 
higher earnings counted toward their Social Security benefits. 


At the very beginning of the program, when $3,000 was the maximum 
amount of yearly earnings that counted toward Social Security, more than 
95 per cent of people covered by the program earned that amount or less 
and so had all their earnings covered. But since 1950, although the maxi- 
mum has been increased from time to time, only about 75 per cent of the 
people working under Social Security have had their full earnings covered. 

Under the new legislation, the maximum amount of annual earnings that 
will count toward Social Security increased to $10,800 this year and will 
go to $12,000 in 1974. With the $12,000 maximum next year, about 85 
per cent of all working people will have all their earnings covered for 
Social Security. The proportion will be maintained automatically in the 
future. 

Other changes will benefit the 28 million people now receiving Social 
Security benefits and the million more who will follow them. 

Older widows, for example, whose benefits on the average have been 
lower than those of any other beneficiary group, will now receive additional 
increases. 

Many other changes in the cash benefit program will also affect benefit 
levels into the future. Benefits for men will be computed on a more favor- 
able basis. Higher benefits will be available for persons who work past the 
age of 65. A special minimum benefit for the low-paid but regular workers 
under Social Security will assure a benefit of at least $170 a month. 


A provision of major importance is the change in the so-called retire- 
ment test. This provision has been more frequently under attack and is 
more misunderstood than perhaps any other paragraph in the Social 
Security law. 

Inasmuch as Social Security is income insurance, a provision restricting 
eligibility to those who have lost some income is essential to the nature of 
the system. 

In the past, there was one bad feature of the test. It was possible for a 
person who wanted to work after 65 to actually get less in total income by 
reason of working—because under the old retirement test wording, when 
earnings went above a certain level, a full dollar was deducted from 
benefits for each dollar of earnings. 

This is no longer the case under the new Social Security program. Now 
the more a beneficiary works and earns, the more his total income will be. 
The first $2,100 of earnings in a year will not serve to reduce Social 
Security benefits at all. Above the $2,100 mark, only half of what a 
beneficiary earns will be deducted from his Social Security benefits. 

More than 60 changes have been made in the Medicare program. 
Among the more important is a change that extends Medicare protection, 
beginning next July, to people under 65 who have been receiving monthly 
Social Security disability benefits for two years or more. This is the first 
time that Medicare protection has been offered to people under 65. 

In addition, working people of all ages and their dependents—as well as 
Social Security beneficiaries under 65—will be covered under Medicare for 
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Benefits Will 
Be On Par 
With 
Cost-of-Living 


Supplemental 
Aid For 
Blind, Needy, 
Dependent Children 
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the cost of kidney dialysis and kidney transplants if they develop chronic 
kidney disease. 

Medicare provisions of post-hospital extended care also have been 
changed. Now it is possible to know in advance the minimum number of 
days’ care that Medicare can pay for when a person is discharged from a 
hospital and goes into a skilled nursing facility. 

Furthermore, the type of service covered in post-hospital care has been 
broadened to include both skilled nursing services needed on a daily basis 
and skilled rehabilitation services. 


Government officials are quick to point out that Social Security is 
financially sound. The new legislation strengthens the pay-as-you-go policy 
by making provision for meeting the costs of all the benefit improvements 
for both the short run and for the long-range future. 

On the short run basis, beginning last month the Social Security contri- 
bution rate for employed people—the same rate is paid by employers— 
increased to 5.85 per cent, up from the 5.2 per cent effective in 1972. That 
amounts to 65 cents more for each $100 of wages. 

Of the overall contribution rate this year, one per cent will go toward 
the financing of hospital insurance under Medicare and 4.85 per cent for 
retirement, survivors and disability cash benefit protection. The 4.85 per 
cent figure will remain the same for the following five years and then 
decrease slightly to 4.80 per cent until well into the next century. 

Officials say the provision for automatic adjustment of the maximum 
amount of earnings that counts toward Social Security can maintain 
sufficiently the automatic steps to keep benefits on a par with the cost of 
living. 

An increase in the contribution rate would become necessary only if 
future changes in Social Security benefits were to go beyond keeping the 
benefits up-to-date with the cost of living. 

Perhaps the most significant change of all in the Social Security legisla- 
tion signed into law last October 30th by President Richard Nixon is the 
new Supplemental Security Income program which will be 100 per cent 
federally financed and administered. 


The new program provides for a nationwide, uniform floor of income 
for the needy aged, blind and disabled. It represents a fundamental change 
in traditional federal-state responsibilities and in the way public assistance 
and relief have been handled in this country from colonial times. 

Traditionally, aid to the needy programs were the responsibility of local 
villages- and towns in the very early days and later of the state and local 
governments. With the Great Depression of the 1930's, the federal govern- 
ment participation was inaugurated—first with loans and then with grants 
to the states to pay for direct relief and then work relief. 

The Social Security Act of 1935, in addition to providing for contribu- 
tory benefits, also set up a system of grants-in-aid to the states to help them 
in giving financial aid to the needy aged, the blind and dependent children. 

The part of this system dealing with the aged, the blind and other dis- 
abled people will be replaced in 1974 with the Supplemental Security 
Income program which will be administered by the Social Security 
Administration. 

The administration of this new program will mean that a person will 
apply to his local Social Security district office, just as he would for con- 
tributory benefits. And payments will be made to him through the Social 
Security payment system—with the funds coming from general federal 
revenue. 

(Next month The International Teamster will present the second in a 
series of articles on the Social Security system and how it benefits Amer- 
icans of all ages and their families.) 


The International Teamster 


A CALIFORNIA TEAMSTER who has driven 
more than four million accident-free miles over a 
44-year career as a professional truck driver recently 
was named the 1973 “Driver of the Year” by the 
American Trucking Associations. 

He is Curtis C. Stapp, a member of Teamster 
Local 468 in Oakland, Calif., and he has never 
broken so much as a reflector lens over the years. 

Stapp, 63 years old, has been driving for his 
present employer, System 99 of Oakland, since 1937, 
and racks up an average of 100,000 miles a year on 
his Oakland-Redding run while piloting a tractor-twin 
trailer. 

What makes the Teamster’s record even more 
remarkable is that his runs have not been easy ones, 
and include roads over some of the toughest mountains 
in winter storms to some of the hottest desert 
conditions below sea level in summer months. 

His selection as “driver of the year” required Stapp 
to visit the nation’s capital as a guest of the ATA. 

Accompanied by his wife and youngest daughter, 
Stapp’s trip was highlighted by meetings with 
President Richard Nixon and Teamster General 
President Frank E. Fitzsimmons. 

Mr. Nixon officially bestowed ATA’s “driver of 
the year” trophy upon Stapp and congratulated the 
Teamster for his astonishing driving record. 

Stapp, his wife Shirley, and daughter Donna, were 
guests of General President Fitzsimmons at the 
International Union headquarters. 

Stapp starting driving in 1928 at Florence, Ariz., 
with his first experience being on World War I army 
surplus trucks. Two year later he moved to Pomona, 


Teamster General 
President Frank E. 
Fitzsimmons ex- 
tended a_ hearty 
welcome to Curtis 
C. Stapp as the 
Teamster ‘‘Driver 
of the Year’ vis- 
ited International 
Union headquar- 
ters in Washing- 
ton, D.C. Shown 
with the General 
President and 
Stapp are Mrs. 
Shirley Stapp and 
daughter, Donna. 
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President Richard Nixon presents the ATA 1973 “Driver of 
the Year” trophy to Curtis C. Stapp, a member of Teamster 
Local 468 in Oakland, Calif. 


Calif., where he drove a heavy duty truck and 
trailer for three years. 

In his first six years with System 99, Stapp found 
himself dispatched over a different route to a different 
city almost every trip. In those days, the roads over 
the Sierra Nevada Mountains—before the advent of 
interstate highways—were an awesome challenge. 

Narrow, steep, snow-covered roads were often the 
rule, Stapp recalls, adding: “We had to take some 
chances in those days, but I took them as easy as 
I could.” 

Stapp’s record shows he is no stranger to heroism 
on the highway. He once pulled his rig off the road 
and helped pull a couple from a wrecked car just 
as the auto burst into flames. 


He admits to changing hundreds of passenger car 
tires through the years, mostly for women, “ but I 
tried not to change them just for pretty girls.” 

Recognizing the importance of safety and first aid, 
Stapp has completed first-aid instruction. He has 
competed in the California Truck Roadeo and once 
was a second-place winner. 

Stapp attributes his four-million-mile accident-free 
record to following three basic rules of the road. 

Most important, he believes, is courtesy. “If you 
are courteous on the road, you'll avoid accidents.” 
The second rule is to be “extremely careful” during 
bad weather conditions. Finally, says Stapp: “Never 
hurry if you’re late.” 

Stapp and his wife have two daughters and a son 
and are mighty proud of their six grandchildren. As 
yet, he has not given any serious throught to 
retirement. 


For Heroism 


Oklahoma Driver Commended 


By Arizona Gov. Williams 


Teamster Jimmy Cottrell (second from right) receives a merit citation from 
Arizona Gov. Jack Williams (right) for his heroic action at the scene of a highway 
accident in Arizona. The report of Arizona Patrolmen V. L. Morrow and B. J. 
Raley (left to right) led to the recognition of Cottrell’s heroism. 


A commendation honoring a Team- 
ster for heroism in a highway accident 
case was given recently by Arizona 
Gov. Jack Williams to Jimmy Cottrell 
of Pauls Valley, Okla. 


Cottrell, a member of Teamster 
Local 886 in Oklahoma City, was 
cited for undertaking the rescue of a 
woman and her two young sons at the 
scene of an accident near Flagstaff, 
Ariz. 


A car driven by Mrs. Peggy Sander- 
son had gone off the highway and 
burst into flames as it rolled down an 
embankment. 


Rush to Help 


Upon seeing the burning auto, Cot- 
trell halted his Transcon Trucking rig 
and rushed down the hill to help. 


Cottrell met the woman crawling 
away from the burning wreckage with 
One son in her arms. She had man- 
aged to throw both children out of a 
broken window and then climb out 
of the wreck herself as flames en- 
gulfed the car. 

Upon seeing the Teamster truck 
driver, Mrs. Sanderson cried that an- 
other baby son lay near the burning 
car. 

As patrolmen of the Arizona De- 
partment of Public Safety put it in 
their report: 


“Mr. Cottrell, being an experienced 
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truck driver, was fully aware of the 
hazards of approaching a_ burning 
vehicle, mainly because of gasoline 
and tire explosions. 

“In complete disregard for his 
safety, he climbed down the hill, ap- 
proached the inferno, and removed 
the burning child to the safety of the 
roadway. He then directed a motorist 
who had stopped at the scene to con- 
tinue to the next truck stop and report 
the accident. 


Asset to State 


“The boy which Mr. Cottrell saved 
was lying immediately adjacent to the 
burning vehicle on combustible pine 
needles. Had Mr. Cottrell hesitated a 
few moments, the small boy would 
have been quickly engulfed by the 
spreading fire.” 

The investigating state patrolmen 
added: “We feel that the quick actions 
of Mr. Cottrell were instrumental in 
prolonging the life of the young child 
(which unfortunately died later of in- 
juries suffered in the accident). 

“It is an asset to the State of Ari- 
zona to have drivers like Mr. Cottrell 
On our roadways. If there were more 
‘Knights of the Highways’ like Mr. 
Cottrell, the roadways of this country 
would be a much safer place.” 

The report was signed by B. J. 
Raley and V. L. Morrow, Arizona 
patrolmen. 


38 Year Task 


Retired Member 


Patents 
Engine 


Despite discouragement by the U.S. 
Patent Office which had seen so many 
efforts before, a retired Teamsters Un- 
ion member has succeeded in getting 
a patent on a revolutionary internal 
combustion engine. 

He is Hap Stratton, a member of 
Teamster Local 467 in San Bernar- 
dino, Calif. Stratton retired in 1970 
after many years’ work as a mechanic 
for Tri-City Concrete. 


Vibration Free 


A patent was issued to Stratton 
even though the government agency 
attempted to discourage his efforts by 
sending him the long, long list of 
people who tried through the years 
and failed to come up with anything 
new and patentable. 

Stratton’s success did not come 
easily. It took him 38 years of putter- 
ing to develop the engine which he 
claims: 

—Has five times the power of a 
conventional engine of the same size. 

—wWeighs 25 per cent less and oc- 
cupies less space than a conventional 
engine of equal horsepower. 

—Runs best on unleaded gasoline. 

—Is 90 per cent pollution free 
without controls. 

—Would average 100 miles per 
gallon of gasoline. 

—Is vibration free. 


Potential 


Stratton first got the idea for the 
new engine when he held a private 
pilot’s license and found himself in- 
trigued with the question of why a 
small, more efficient internal combus- 
tion engine could not be built. 

He went to work on it with his 
original innovation stemming from an 
idea he got when, as a youth, he 
studied the power developed in single- 
action steam engines used in Texas 
oil fields at that time. 

Stratton labored on his project 
through the years, only pausing when 
there were no more funds to purchase 
parts, He claims that his engine’s po- 
tential is unlimited and could be used 
in autos, trucks, aircraft or for sta- 
tionary power. 
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Telethon Teamsters 


Sa se 


Texas Teamsters played a prominent role in the first annual Sickle Cell Anemia 
Telethon held recently in Houston, Tex., contributing an overall total of $5,400 
to the endeavor. Shown are (left to right): Richard Hammond, Local 988 presi- 
dent; Bobby Weathers, job steward; Neil Mahaney, Local 988 business agent; 
Charles Brawley, Local 988 secretary-treasurer; Norman Goldstein, organizer for 
the Southern Conference of Teamsters, holding a check representing a confer- 


ence donation of $1,000; A. W. Parker, secretary-treasurer of Local 968. 


Organizing Case 


Ohio Local Wins Decision 
In Firing of Two Workers 


Agreeing with the trial examiner, 
the National Labor Relations Board 
ruled recently that Mid-Ohio Automo- 
tive, Inc., of Columbus, O., unlaw- 
fully discharged two workers to dis- 
courage membership in Teamster Lo- 
cal 413. 

One of the dischargees, Richard 
Smith, it was noted by the trial ex- 
aminer, was the principal organizer 
among warehouse employees in a un- 
ion organizing drive prior to his firing. 

The trial examiner pointed out that 
Smith was not cautioned concerning 
alleged offenses and that, furthermore, 
the employer’s grounds for the firing 
were neither convincing nor credible. 

Unable to accept the employer’s 
claim that he was unaware of Smith’s 
union activities, the trial ‘examiner 
concluded that the true reason for 
the worker’s discharge was his union 
leadership activity. 

It was found that the other dis- 
criminatee, William Shotsky, was al- 
legdly discharged for conducting un- 
ion activities “during business hours.” 
Rejecting that defense, the examiner 
found that the employer was relying 
on an invalid no-solicitation rule and 
made no attempt to show Shotsky’s 
activities took place on working time. 

At one point, Shotsky was compli- 
mented and given a wage increase by 
the employer after an incident in 
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which Shotsky allegedly threatened a 
co-worker. In the examiner’s opinion, 
other grounds advanced by the em- 
ployer were dredged up as after- 
thoughts in justification of the illegal 
discharge. 


Mid-Ohio was ordered by the 


Board to cease the unfair labor prac- 
tices and to reinstate both Smith and 
Shotsky and reimburse them for 
losses. 


@ Splitting Jobs 


The Department of Labor has 
allotted $16.5 million in public em- 
ployment funds to test a program in 
which two veterans can split a job so 
they can share a workday and also go 
to school for further training. 


Unionism 
Best Route 
For Seniors 


A study by the Department of 
Labor’s Manpower Administration 
concluded recently that the two best 
routes to higher pay for men over the 
age of 45 are unionization and job 
training. 

Voluntary job changing and good 
health also help an older worker gain 
better pay, according to the study 
which further indicated that, in most 
occupations, unionized workers do 
better by almost every measure— 
tenure, pay, and pension coverage, 
for example—than do the unorgan- 
ized. 


The findings of the study are con- 
tained in a report based on a 5-year 
survey of the labor market experience 
of men between the ages of 45 and 
59 when the survey was begun. 


Retiree Group Honored 


The Oregon Retirees Organization, composed of 800 formerly active Teamsters, 
received a certificate of appreciation recently from the Western Conference of 
Teamsters and Teamster Joint Council 37. More than 300 retirees braved a 
blizzard to attend a luncheon where the presentation was made by John Strelo 
(left), director of the WCT Retirees Division, to Milt Sheldon (center), president 
of the retirees group, and Ray Wilson, president of Teamster Local 162 in Port- 


land, Ore. 


At San Diego 


Noted Wild Animal Park 
Manned by Teamster Members 


Happy youngsters enjoy a rare chance to hitch a ride on a giant Galapagos 
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tortoise at the Wild Animal Park where Teamster specialists care for hundreds of 


animals. 
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Teamsters Sue 
Parker (center) 
and Terry Stiner, 
nursing attend- 
ants in the Wild 
Animal Park’s 
“petting zoo’’ for 
children, groom 
Cameroon pygmy 
goats while talk- 


ing with Pat 
Rossi, Local 481 
business repre- 
sentative. 


Unbeknownst to most visitors to 
the new San Diego Wild Animal Park 
in California, most of the specialists 
handling and caring for the animals 
are members of Teamster Local 481. 

The secluded 1,800-acre valley in 
San Diego was opened only last sum- 
mer but already it has been deemed 
the first successful realization of zoo 
planners who long wished for an un- 
crowded, natural, uncaged environ- 
ment in the hope that endangered 
species would reproduce themselves. 


250 Teamsters 


Most of the park’s nearly 250 em- 
ployees are Teamsters and they do a 
variety of jobs. In one part of the 
park, a workman may be loading fod- 
der into bins atop 12-foot poles so 
giraffes can dine in comfort. Else- 
where, other workers may be serving 
as midwife to a rhinoceros. 

The park is laid out in such a 
fashion that valleys and canyons allow 
groupings of compatible family units 
of hoofed animals, large cats and other 
species. In one area there may be a 
herd of Asian elephants. A few hun- 
dred yards away, wild cattle might be 
grazing peacefully. 

There is a 125-passenger electric 
monorail train that carries visitors 
quietly over a 5-mile circuit within the 
park which greatly resembles portions 
of Africa and Asia. 

There is a simulated Nairobi village 
complete with corrals where children 
can personally “converse” with rela- 
tively harmless animals such as sheep, 
turtles and so forth. 


Wild Animal Lab 


The Wild Animai Park is a spinoff 
from the equally famous San Diego 
Zoo where there are 5,500 animals 
comprising the largest collection on 
earth. Local 481 has represented the 
zoo workers for the past 13 years. 

Besides being a grandiose experi- 
ment, the park is being used as a 
laboratory to study wild animals in a 
near-natural state. The wild habitat 
has already encouraged the birth of 
four dozen animals. 
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DRIVE REPORT 


Changes Proposed by HEW On Strikers Welfare Aid 


J.c. 38 Complimented 


Bob Moretti (at microphone), speaker of the California Assembly, is shown as he 
addressed delegates to Teamster Joint Council 38 in Sacramento, complimenting 
the council for its effective contribution to the State of California at both the 
economic and legislative levels. At the head table are joint council officers (left 
to right): David B. Castro, trustee; Freddy Sanchez, vice president; Harry Kacha- 
doorian, president, and IBT Vice President George E. Mock, vice president of the 
council. 


Data Invited 


Government Moves Toward 


Truck Cab Noise Standard 


The Federal Highway Administra- 
tion’s Bureau of Motor Carrier Safety 
has proposed establishing maximum 
interior noise levels for commercial 
motor vehicles operated in interstate 
and foreign commerce. 

A proposed rule would require that 
the interior noise level at the driver’s 
seating position not exceed 88 deci- 
bels when the vehicle is parked and 
all windows, doors and vents are 
closed. 

Noise level would be determined by 
accelerating the engine to its maxi- 
mum governed or maximum rated en- 
gine speed, and recording the reading 
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from a spot six inches to the right 
of the driver’s right ear when the 
engine speed has stabilized. 

Robert A. Kaye, director of the 
bureau, invited interested parties to 
submit data, views and arguments on 
the proposal by March 30, 1973. 

The noise standard proposal is a 
response to the recognized potential 
safety hazard that can be created by 
high noise levels in the cab of a 
truck or bus engaged in sustained 
highway travel. 

There is also a possible long-run 
personal occupational hazard of dam- 

(Continued on page 26) 


HEW Seeks 
Industry-Labor 
Reaction 


Two alternative regulations con- 
cerning welfare aid for striking work- 
ers have been proposed by the De- 
partment of Health, Education and 
Welfare. 


HEW has called for comment from 
welfare recipients, industry, organized 
labor and other interested parties on 
the proposed rules intended to clarify 
which families may receive financial 
assistance when fathers are unem- 
ployed. 

Both ideas retain the present hours- 
of-work test for eligibility, defining 
as unemployed any person working 
less than 100 hours a month. 

One proposal would make the hours- 
of-work test the exclusive definition 
of unemployment. The other idea 
would permit states to add other con- 
ditions for a family to qualify for 
welfare payments. 

The latter proposal would mean 
that states could, in effect, amend 
federal requirements in such a manner 
as to exclude from welfare aid those 
fathers whose joblessness_ resulted 
from a labor dispute. 

The controversy over welfare aid 
to strikers came to a head last Oc- 
tober. At that time, the U.S. Supreme 
Court affirmed a lower-court ruling 
which decreed that existing HEW 
regulations did not permit Maryland 
to withhold welfare payments to 
otherwise-eligible striking workers. 

HEW had argued in the lower 
court that its regulations were not 
intended to bar states from imposing 
additional factors for welfare pay- 
ments. Federal officials said they 
would clarify the rules so as to re- 
move any doubt concerning the 
validity of the Maryland regulations. 

As it stands now, some 23 states 
currently have a program of aid to 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Ranked one-two on the list of the 
50 richest counties in the United 
States in terms of median family in- 
come are Montgomery County, Md., 
and Fairfax County, Va., figuratively 
the “suburban bedrooms” for high- 
salaried government, military and in- 
dustry representatives working in 
Washington, D.C., offices. 


The average median family income 
calculated by the government on the 
basis of the 1970 census came to 
$16,710 for Montgomery County and 
$15,707 for Fairfax County. 

Two other counties bordering the 
District of Columbia—Arlington in 
Virginia and Prince Georges in Mary- 
land—also were on the list of the top 
50 across the land. The richest 50 
counties in terms of median family 
income in 1970 were: 


1. Montgomery, Md. $16,710 
2. Fairfax, Va. 15,707 
3. Nassau, N.Y. 14,632 
4. Du Page, IIl. 14,458 
5. Marin, Calif. 13,935 
6. Oakland, Mich. 13,826 
7. Westchester, N.Y. 13,784 
8. Rockland, N.Y. 135753 
9. Arlington, Va. 13,743 
10. Bergen, N.J. 13597 
11. Anchorage, Alaska 135593 
12. Howard, Md. 13,472 
13. Somerset, N.J. 13,433 
14. Morris, N.J. 13,421 


Washington, D.C. 
Suburban Areas Have 
Highest Median Income 


15. Johnson, Kan. 13,384 
16. San Mateo, Calif. 135222 
17. Macomb, Mich. 13,110 
18. Fairfield, Conn. 13,086 
19. Lake, Ill. 13,009 
20. Waukesha, Wis. 12,795 
21. Norfolk, Mass. 12,749 
22. Montgomery, Pa. 12,747 
23. Ozaukee, Wis. 12,620 
24. Union, N.J. 12,593 
25. Santa Clara, Calif 12,456 
26. Prince Georges, Md. 12,450 
27. Monroe, N.Y. 12,423 
28. Conta Costa, Calif. 12,423 
29. Geauga, Ohio 12,411 
30. St. Louis, Mo. 12,392 
31. Washtenaw, Mich. 12,294 
32. Orange, Calif. 12,245 
33. De Kalb, Ga. 12,137 
34. Dakota, Minn. 12,120 
35. Suffolk, N.Y. 12,084 
36. Baltimore, Md. 12,081 
37. Arapahoe, Colo. 12,063 
38. Hartford, Conn. 12.057 
39. Jefferson, Colo. 12,045 
40. Honolulu, Hawaii 12,035 
41. Putnam, N.Y. 11,996 
42. Middlesex, N.J. 11,982 
43. McHenry, Iil. 11,965 
44. Lake, Ohio 11,964 
45. Kane, IIl. 11,947 
46. Richmond, N.Y. 11,894 
47. King, Wash. 11,886 
48. Tolland, Conn. 11,874 
49. Middlesex, Mass. 11,860 
50. Delaware, Pa. 11,822 


Stri kers Welfare ... from page 25 


families with unemployed fathers. 
Only Maryland and Oregon, however, 
exclude from welfare aid families 
where fathers are on strike or are 
unemployed and disqualified from 
compensation because of job mis- 
conduct. 

Regarding the two new proposals, 
HEW spokesmen said the alternative 
regulations were offered “to insure 
that views on all sides of the question 
were heard.” 

Business groups have long asserted 
that financial assistance to families of 
strikers in effect subsidizes work 
stoppages. Organized labor, however, 
has always noted that it takes two 
to tango and that stoppages are never 
the sole responsibility of one side of 
the question. 

In announcing the alternative plans, 
HEW invited the comments of inter- 
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ested parties over a 30-day period. 


Noise ... from page 25 


age to a driver’s hearing. 

Kaye said: “We have tentatively 
concluded that any hearing loss, even 
a temporary decline in hearing levels, 
is detrimental to the safety of com- 
mercial motor vehicle operations.” 

Those desiring to comment on the 
proposal should submit their remarks 
in triplicate to: Bureau of Motor Car- 
rier Safety, Federal Highway Admin- 
istration, Department of Transporta- 
tion, 400 Seventh St., S.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C., 20590. 


RTW State 
Advertises 
For industry 


Right-to-Work Nebraska, ap- 
parently having run out of 
skilled workers who have moved 
to states with better wage cli- 
mates, has begun adver‘ising in 
the Wall Sireet Journal in an 
effort to. attract industry which 
continues to ignore the Corn- 
huskers. 


Nebraska’s Department of 
Economic Development took a 
new approach with the eye- 
catching phrase at the top of 
the advertisement: “Nebraska is 
farm-trained labor.” The _ re- 
mainder of the ad’s text, dis- 
tinctly designed to lure corpora- 
tions, read: 


“There is no better worker 
than a farm-trained man. He’s 
accustomed to long hard days. 
He has opera‘ed his own busi- 


One much-needed point of knowl- 
edge missing from the picture, how- 
ever, is how many heads of families 
are without work because of strikes. 

In July, 1972, the latest month for 
which national statistics are available, 
welfare aid was given to 122,000 
families of unemployed fathers. But 
HEW has no breakdown on how 
many of the men were off work be- 
cause of a stoppage. 

In addition to Maryland and Ore- 
gon, states that extend aid to unem- 
ployed fathers are: California, Colo- 
rado, Delaware, Hawaii, Illinois, 
Kansas, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, New York, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania, Rhode Islard, 
Utah, Vermont, Washington, West 
Virginia, Wisconsin and the District 
of Columbia. 


ness or been close to the man 
who does. He thinks as he 
works, and he brings a variety 
of skills to the job. He has kept 
his own books, repaired his own 
equipment, fixed his own bu'ld- 
ings. He’s good with his hands. 
He takes pride in his work, He 
wants to stay right here in Ne- 
braska where he has roots. 


“Tower labor turnover! Bet- 
ter workers! These are Nebras- 
ka’s human resources. 


“For information concerning 
our great natural resources, 
write today. We'll furnish the 
specifics you need to choose a 
plant site.” 


The International Teamster 


Nirs. Knauer Suggests: 


Buyer Understanding Needed 
Regarding Legal Terms in Use 


Consumers sometimes find them- 
selves in financial trouble because they 
do not know the meaning of legal 
terms used in leases, contracts of sale, 
credit arrangements and the like. 

Virginia Knauer, special assistant to 
President Nixon and director of the 
White House Office of Consumer Af- 
fairs, has come up with a glossary 
that may help consumers find their 
way through the wilderness of legal 
language. 

To avoid costly mistakes, suggests 
Mrs. Knauer, consumers should make 
certain they understand and agree 
with whatever they are asked to sign. 

Following are Mrs. Knauer’s defi- 
nitions of some important terms that 
appear frequently in documents deal- 
ing with the legal rights and obliga- 
tions of consumers: 

Amortization—Gradual payment of 
debt. 

Assignee—Someone to whom a 
right or property is assigned or trans- 
ferred. 

Attachment—Legal seizure of prop- 
erty for payment of debt. 

Bill of Sale—Document that shows 
transfer of ownership of personal 
property. 

Chattel—Movable personal prop- 
erty. 

Chattel Lien—Creditor’s legal inter- 
est in borrower’s personal property 
that borrower has put up as collateral. 

Collateral—Things of value pledged 
as security on a loan to be sold by the 
lender if the loan is not repaid. 

Cooling-Off—In some areas, con- 
sumers can legally cancel purchase 
agreements within a specified number 
of days. This right is often limited to 
purchases made from door-to-door 
salesmen. 

Deed—Written document that trans- 
fers ownership of real property. 

Default—Failure to carry out legal 
obligation. 

Foreclosure Proceedings—Court ac- 
tion to allow the sale of mortgaged 
property to pay mortgage. 

Garnishment—Creditor action to 
get defaulted debtor's property—usu- 
ally his salary. 

Liabilities—Debts or obligations. 

Lien—Claim on property as secu- 
rity for a debt. 

Negotiable Instrument — Written 
payment obligation that can be trans- 
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ferred by endorsement or delivery, 
such as a check. 

Personal Property—Any possession 
other than land or buildings. 

Principal—The amount of money 
invested or borrowed as distinguished 
from interest or service charges. 

Promissory Note—Written evidence 
of a debt; a legally binding promise to 
pay a specified sum of money at a 
specified time or according to a pay- 
ment schedule. 

Repossession—Action by legal own- 
er, such as a merchant, to reclaim 
merchandise from purchaser who has 
not met conditions of installment con- 
tract. 

Real Property—Buildings and land. 

Security Interest—Interest in or 
right to personal property that secures 


18 Senators 
Voted ‘Right’ 
For Consumers 


The Consumer Federation of 
America gave 100 per cent rat- 
ings to 18 Senators for voting 
right on 11 key issues concern- 
ing consumerism in the second 
session of the 92nd Congress. 

The 18 included: Alan Crans- 
ton (D-Calif.), Abraham Ribicoff 
(D-Conn.), Charles Percy (R- 
Ill.), Adlai E. Stevenson III (D- 
lll..), Birch Bayh (D-Ind.), 
Edward Kennedy (D-Mass.), 
Edward Brooke (R-Mass.), Philip 
Hart (D-Mich.), Walter Mondale 
(D-Minn.), Quentin Burdick (D- 
N.D.), John Pastore (D-R.I.), 
Jacob Javits (R.-N.Y.), Richard 
Schweiker (R-Pa.), Frank Moss 
(D-Utah), Warren Magnuson 
and Henry Jackson (D-Wash.), 
William Proxmire and Gaylord 
Nelson (D-Wis.). 

The CFA said five Senators 
who voted “wrong” on all 11 
consumer issues this year and 
received “zero” ratings were: 
Paul Fannin (R-Ariz.), Edward 
Gurney (R-Fla.), Robert Dole 
(R-Kan.), Roman Hruska (R- 
Neb.) and Norris Cotton (R- 
N.H.). 


payment of a debt or performance of 

some other obligation. 
Usury—Lending money at a higher 

interest rate than the law allows. 


Short Form 
Revived 
By IRS 


There have been some changes in 
federal income tax returns this year, 
including the reintroduction of the 
short form which is touted by experts 
as probably the best form for wage 
earners to use. 

“Short Form 1040A” can be used 
to advantage by taxpayers whose 1972 
income consisted of wages and salaries 
in any amount and who received not 
more than $200 in dividend income 
and not more than $200 in interest 
income. 

It is expected that this return will 
be used by most wage earners. How- 
ever, taxpayers should be aware that 
the use of Form 1040A can cost them 
unnecessary tax dollars, even though 
they are within the above income re- 
quirements. 

This is because use of Form 1040A 
precludes the claiming of itemized 
deductions, plus the employees’ busi- 
ness, sick pay and moving expense 
deductions, and the retirement in- 
come, estimated tax, investment, for- 
eign, motor fuels and regulated in- 
vestment company tax credits. 

Therefore, it is essential that tax- 
payers determine whether they are 
entitled to claim any of the above 
deductions and credits and whether 
claiming them will reduce their 1972 
tax bills. Form 1040 should be filed, 
instead of Form 1040A, if these de- 
ductions and credits will reduce tax. 

In 1972, Congress enacted a new 
law that permits the sharing of federal 
tax revenues with state and local gov- 
ernments. Form 1040A and 1040 both 
require an individual taxpayer to 
identify his principal place of resi- 
dence at the end of the year, so as to 
provide the federal government with 
the information necessary to sharing 
the revenue. 

Individual taxpayers should be 
aware that they are entitled to a de- 
duction of $750 for each exemption 
claimed in 1972. This deduction was 
$675 in 1971. 

In addition, the percentage standard 
deduction has been raised to 15 per 
cent of the adjusted gross income, 
subject to a maximum deduction of 
$2,000. And, the low income allow- 
ance has been raised from $1,050 in 
1971 to $1,300. 
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@¢ HOUSE DEMOCRATIC LEADER 

Rep. Thomas P. O'Neill of Massachusetts was named the House Democratic Leader, succeeding 
Hale Boggs of Louisiana, when Congress convened. Boggs’ seat was declared vacant as the 
first order of business. Boggs is presumed to have died in an Alaskan air mishap last fall, 
although no trace has been found of the plane or its occupants. 


© STATE AID TO STRIKERS 

State aid to strikers, in terms of welfare benefits and workmen’s compensation, is expected 
to become a hot potato in many state legislatures this year. Employers are mounting a cam- 
pdign to overturn laws providing jobless benefits for workers involved in a stoppage. Em- 
ployers also are nettled about food stamps for strikers. 


e YOUTH VOTE IMPACT LOW 

A Census Bureau report concluded that the new 18-to-20-year-old vote had little real impact 
in the general election last fall. Fewer than half the newly enfranchised young people actually 
cast ballots. Furthermore, they constituted only six per cent of the total vote. In general, the 
young vote fell far below predictions of some analysts. 


@ SECRET BALLOT ANNIVERSARY 

Last year’s general election marked the 120th anniversary of the secret ballot in the United 
States. Up to 1852, elections were conducted either by voice vote or a show of hands. Secret 
voting did not become federal law until 1875. 


e NEW BLOOD IN HOUSE 

The U.S. House of Representatives underwent quite a change last November. More than 16 per 
cent of the congressmen taking seats last month were freshmen. New members totaled 72. 
California’s congressional delegation was 23 per cent new members. 


e CONGRESS VS. NIXON 

Capitol Hill observers are saying that any moves by the Democratic-controlled Congress to 
challenge President Nixon in any kind of a big showdown over legislation will not come 
quickly. At the earliest, for example, House leaders are not expected to have any fixed 
legislative plans until the end of this month. 


e EARLIER ELECTION DATE 

Republican Congressmen John Erlenborn of Illinois and William Keating of Ohio have pro- 
posed switching the general election date to early October so as to shorten election campaigns 
and also improve the chances for good voting weather. 


© CONSUMER CREDIT RECOMMENDATION 

Completing a 3-year study, the National Commission on Consumer Finance—created by Con- 
gress in 1969—has called for increased competition in the $137 billion consumer credit indus- 
try. The commission was closely divided on a recommendation that states should promote 
more competition by raising or abolishing interest rate ceilings on personal loans. 


© LIABILITY LIMIT PROPOSED 

The Federal Reserve Board last month recommended that Congress set a ceiling on the amount 
of money that can be collected from lending institutions in class action suits. The proposed 
limit was $50,000 or one per cent of a company’s worth—whichever is greater. The recom- 
mendation came in the board’s annual report to Congress on the Truth in Lending Act. 


© GREATER AIR SUBSIDY URGED 

The Federal Aviation Advisory Commission created by Congress two years ago concluded in 
its first study that the federal government should consider “direct financial participation” in 
new airliner projects in limited situations where “the risk to private industry is considered too 
great.” 
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@ Fatter Food Bills 


Agricultural economists and other food experts 
anticipate spiraling prices of meat, milk and eggs in 
the spring. 

The reason, they say, is the exceptionally high 
prices now being charged for corn, soybean meal and 
other protein-rich feeds that make up the diets of 
the nation’s poultry fiocks and livestock herds. Al- 
ready the composite price of feeds, which make up 
65 to 80 per cent of the cost of producing a pound 
of beef or a dozen eggs, is nearly double that of a 
year ago. 

Some experts believe the cost to the consumer 
could increase as much as six cents a pound for 
chicken, eight cents for beef and perhaps as high as 
10 cents a dozen eggs. Milk is expected to go up two 
cents a quart. 

The lone exception to the food price rise probably 
will be in pork because hog production is expected 
to increase sharply in 1973. 


The Internal Revenue Service announced re- 
cently that income tax returns are due April 
16th this year rather than the usual April 15th. 


The reason: April 15th falls on a Sunday in 
19:73. 


@ Medicare Rates to Rise 


Medicare premiums will increase 50 cents to $6.30 
a month beginning next July Ist, according to the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 

The new rate is required by law to cover the in- 
creased costs of services to the 22.5 million Ameri- 
cans covered by the program. 

The premium is for the supplementary medical 
insurance portion of Medicare, which pays for doc- 
tors’ bills and a wide variety of other medical ex- 
penses. The basic portion of Medicare, which covers 
most hospital bills, is financed by Social Security 
payroll taxes, 

HEW said the premium hike was made necessary 
by rising physician fees and greater use of the pro- 
gram along with more expansive services. 


@ Steel Cop-Out 


The chairman of the United States Steel Corp., 
asserted recently that the American steel industry 
will not be able to supply the country’s needs in 
1980 if held to the present timetable for anti- 
pollution controls. 

Edwin H. Gott estimated that steel demand by 
1980 would amount to 131 million tons a year, 
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some 26 million tons higher than estimated con- 
sumption for 1972. 

He added: “Everyone wants a solution to pollu- 
tion right away but we don’t have enough money to 
do it all at once.” 


@ Surplus Teachers 


A recent study by the National Education Asso- 
ciation indicates that at least 100,000 excess teach- 
ers are being trained each year—leading to a serious 
surplus of labor. 

The NEA said, for example, that nearly 338,000 
persons completed teacher training in the year end- 
ing last August but that only 197,000 new teachers 
were needed when school opened last fall. 

The greatest surplus of teachers involves those 
who specialize in English, foreign languages, home 
economics, social studies and business education. 


@ Golf's Future 


The American Society of Golf Course Architects 
has predicted that a third of all new golf courses 
will be built in resort and residential areas during 
the next 10 years. 

Attracting increasing attention is the so-called 
“executive length” golf course which is somewhat 
shorter than regulation courses—typically 5,000 to 
5,500 yards—but longer than “pitch and putt” links. 

So far there are less than 400 “executive length” 
courses but they are becoming increasingly popular. 
There are 10 such courses in the Phoenix, Ariz., 
area already. 

The advantage of the shorter courses is two-fold: 
They can be laid out on less than 100 acres as com- 
pared with the 150 acres needed for regulation 
courses, and they are cheaper to equip and maintain. 


@ Food Future 


Despite an anticipated takeover of some 34 million 
acres of farmland in the United States for other 
uses, the Agriculture Department forecast recently 
that farmers will have no difficulty meeting the na- 
tion’s food needs in the year 2000. 

The agency’s economic research arm has deter- 
mined that nearly one billion acres of land in the 
48 mainland states now are used mostly for crops 
and livestock. By 2000, some 22 million acres will 
have been taken up by urban expansion and another 
7 million will be converted to recreation and wild- 
life areas. An additional 5 million acres will be 
switched from farming to other miscellaneous uses. 

However, the experts say there is no need to 
worry because farm land remaining will be ample to 
feed and clothe the projected U.S. population of 308 
million in 2000. 
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@ Record Oil Bids 


Record bids totaling more than $1.6 billion on 119 
tracts of oil drilling areas in the rich Gulf of Mexico 
sea bottom were submitted by oil companies as 1972 
came to a close. 

More than 800 oilmen were present for the bid- 
ding conducted by the U.S. Interior Department’s 
Bureau of Land Management. The total bid of 
$1,673,354,912 was high mos‘ly because oilmen are 
rapidly running out of choice locations in the rela- 
tively shallow areas of the Gulf along the coasts of 
Louisiana and Texas where most off-shore drilling 
has been done so far. 

The previous record for a government sale of oil 
leases in the Gulf was the 1970 auction of 116 tracts 
for nearly $846 million. 


@ Sales Tax Developments 


Sales taxes are becoming increasingly important as 
a source of money for the various states. 

Forty-five states and the District of Columbia cur- 
rently impose sales taxes—up from 36 states and 
D.C. in 1962. Sales tax rates are increasing too with 
only three states—Indiana, Nebraska and Oklahoma 
—having rates under three per cent. Seven states 
charge five per cent or more. 

City sales taxes in many areas push the effective 
rates even higher. California recently raised its state 
rates to 4.75 per cent from 3.75 per cent, thus boost- 
ing the combined state-local rate in much of the 
state to six per cent. 


@ Waste Highway Materials 


The Federal Highway Administration has awarded 
a $56,459 research contract to explore the feasibility 
of converting municipal wastes into road construc- 
tion materials. 

Successful development of such a process would 
mean that thousands of acres of valuable land would 
not be needed for dumps and landfills, simultane- 
ously reducing transportation costs while providing 
acceptable and safe substitutes for natural aggregates 
that are in short supply in many areas. 

A laboratory scale plant will be assembled in 
Cleveland, O., to utilize residue from a municipal 
incinerator. The model will be capable of producing 
60 pounds an hour of material suitable for concrete 
and asphalt base coarse construction. 


@ Plastic Problem 


Unlike items made of paper and metal which 
often can be recycled off the junk pile, plastics 
are posing an increasing number of problems for the 
recycler of garbage, etc. 

Plastics are tricky to separate from the waste 
stream and tend to lose some of their attributes after 
they’ve been reprocessed. Often, plastics are not 
much cheaper in recycled form than they were when 
new. 

Once plastics get into municipal waste, the prob- 
lems of recycling are so numerous that many in the 
plastics industry feel the best method of handling 
plastic waste is to just burn it. 


@ Future Population 


The Census Bureau has revised its predictions of 
population growth in the United States. 

Previous predictions by the bureau had estimated 
that population in the U.S. would total between 271 
million and 322 million by the year 2000. Now the 
figures have been revised downward to the 251-300 
million range by the end of the century. 

Even the lower projection represents a consider- 
able growth over today’s population total of 210 
million. 

The main reason for the bureau’s inability to nar- 
row its predictions is that in recent years changes 
have accelerated greatly in economic, social and re- 
ligious patterns of the U.S., and promise to continue 
doing so. 


The Hershey Foods Corp., of Hershey, Pa., 
is the latest large company to maintain its profit 
margin by shifting the cost of inflation to the 


consumer—announcing that its 10-cent choco- 
late bar which weighed 1.375 ounces last year 
will weigh only 1.260 ounces this year. 


® Tax Information 


The only true sources of valid information about 
tax authority are the laws and regulations themselves 
—not “informal publications” such as Your Federal 
Income Tax published by the Internal Revenue 
Service. 

That was the gist of a recent ruling by the US. 
Tax Court. The comment came in a decision by the 
court against a taxpayer who had cited the IRS pub- 
lication as his guide for claiming certain deductions. 

The court said the taxpayer was misinterpreting 
the guide, but added that even if he weren’t, the only 
sources of tax authority are the statutes themselves. 


@ Women and Work 


The thing that motivates most women to go to 
work is the same thing that motivates most men to 
do the same: Money. 

That’s the sum of a survey recently by the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. Of 1,881 men and women polled, 
the reason for going to work was given by 89 per 
cent of them as the gain of a dollar. 

Of the non-economic reasons given by women, the 
most prevalent was a desire “to get out of the house.” 


@ Farm Shrinkage 


There were 39,000 fewer farms in the United 
States last year as larger farms continued to absorb 
the smaller ones, according to the Department of 
Agriculture. 

A year ago this time there were an estimated 
2,870,000 farms in the United States. The prelimi- 
nary estimated farm total at the beginning of 1973 
was 2,831,000 farms. 

Since 1962, the number of farms has dropped 22 
per cent. Farm land in use also has shown a steady 
decrease through the years. 
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WHAT'S 
NEW 


Drum Rack 

A storage rack for 55-gallon drums 
with a capacity of 1,500 pounds is 
available. The racks, with room for 
two drums side-by-side, can be stacked 
eight high. The racks, of welded con- 
struction, are completely assembled, 
painted, and ready to use, requiring 
no set-up or bolting together. 


Engine-Coolant Hose 


A major manufacturer has an- 
nounced a new line of silicone engine- 
coolant hose with a practical service 
life said to be greater than the engine 
it serves. Semi-rigid and flexible con- 
structions are available in a variety of 
standard dimensions. The company 
said the new hose offers the same 
wear life as its original silicone hoses, 
but at 20% less price, made possible 
by modifications in construction and 
manufacturing techniques. 
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inflatable Door Seal 


A new, inflatable door seal is now 
being marketed. The seal is designed 
so that the truck is backed against the 
normal, building bumper. Then, when 
the vehicle is in place, a weatherproof 
blower expands a neoprene-coated ny- 
lon seal to close the gap between door 
and truck, 


Air-Brake Couplers 


Shell-molded cast-iron airbrake- 
hose couplers are now on the market. 
Durable and crush-resistant, the manu- 
facturer claims they will stand up to 
being run over by a tractor or trailer 
and are interchangeable with hose 
couplers now being used. 


Tiny Worklight 


A handy tool for anyone working 
in small, dark places is this midget 
worklight. It uses a 6 or 8 watt fluo- 
rescent lamp, has a starter handle, a 
butrate tube to protect the lamp and 
a cord that reaches up to 14 feet. 


Wheel Chock 


There is a new design in truck- 
wheel chocks. Claimed, by the manu- 
facturer, to be virtually indestructible, 
it is made of 70% nylon and 30% 
rubber. The chock uses the force of 
the tire digging into the top edge of 
the device to press its waffle-patterned 
bottom against the ground, thus insur- 
ing a firm grip without damaging the 
road surface or the tires. The com- 
pany says that only one chock is re- 
quired per truck due to its holding 
ability. A steel eye is bolted through 
the chock for attachment by chain to 
a dock, to deter theft. 


WHAT’S NEW keeps our readers 
informed of new ideas. Since it 
is the policy of THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL TEAMSTER not to ad- 
vertise any product, trade names 
and manufacturers are omitted. 
Interested readers can obtain names 
of manufacturers by writing THE 
INTERNATIONAL TEAMSTER, 
810 Rhode Island Ave., N. E., 
DY 4s. 20018 2A 
stamped, self-addressed envelope 
must be enclosed. 

A report on new products and 
processes on this page in no way 
constitutes an endorsement or rec- 
ommendation, All performance 
claims are based on statements by 
the manufacturer. 


Washington, 
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LAUGH LOAD 


Ungodly Error 


A church in Santa Barbara suddenly stopped buy- 
ing from its regular office supply house. It seems that 
when they ordered small pencils to be used in the 
pews for visitors to register, the dealer sent golf 
pencils with each clearly marked: “Play golf next 
Sunday!” 


Untimely 


Two small girls were playing together one after- 
noon in the park. 

“I wonder what time it is,” said one of them at 
last. 

“Well, it can’t be four o’clock yet,” replied the 
other with magnificent logic, “because my mother 
said I was to be home at four, and I’m not.” 


The Real World 


A young mother was examining one of the new 
toys in a shop with some doubts. “Isn’t this rather 
complicated for a small child?” she asked. 

“It’s an educational toy, madam,” replied the 
clerk. “It’s designed to adjust the child to live in the 
world of today. No matter how he puts it together, 
it’s wrong.” 


The Tie That Binds 


Hostess at birthday party: “I'm afraid your little 
brother is timid. He hasn’t moved from that one 
place all afternoon.” 

Little girl: “No ma’am, he’s not timid. It’s just that 
he’s never had a necktie on before, and he thinks 
he’s tied to something.” 


It's A Certainty 


A pompous young man once approached Noah 
Webster, the lexicographer, and said, “Mr. Webster, 
did you know that ‘sugar’ is the only word in the 
English language in which the ‘su’ is pronounced as 
if it were ‘shu’?” 

Mr. Webster replied, “Are you sure?” 
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Dead Wrong 


A medical student was asked how much of a cer- 
tain drug should be administered to a patient. The 
young man replied, “Five grains.” 

A minute later he raised his hand. “Professor,” he 
said, “I would like to change my answer to the last 
question.” 

The professor looked at his watch and replied, 
“Never mind. Your patient has been dead for forty 
seconds.” 


Over Doing-lt-Y ourself 


The middle-aged man was shuffling along, bent 
over at the waist, as his wife helped him into the 
doctor’s waiting room. A woman in the office viewed 
the scene in sympathy. “Arthritis with complica- 
tions?” she asked. 

The wife shook her head. “Do-it-yourself,” she ex- 
plained, “with concrete blocks.” 


Spirit Lamp 


The German philosopher, Immanuel Kant, arrived 
home from a party one night in high spirits. His 
housekeeper, knowing that Kant was near-sighted, 
asked, “How did you find your way home on such 
a dark night?” 

Kant replied: “Oh, my host loaned me a lantern, 
so that I could see without difficulty.” 

The anticlimax came in a note from his host: 
“Dear Kant, will you please return the canary and 
cage you took with you last night?” 


Repeat Performance 


The young doctor was examining his first patient. 
The man’s body was covered with a rash. Excusing 
himself, the physician went into his private office 
and hurriedly consulted his text books. Finding noth- 
ing helpful, he returned to his patient. Completely 
baffled, the doctor asked: 

“Have you ever had this before?” 

“Yes, twice,” replied the patient. 

“IT see,” said the doctor in his most professional 
voice. “Well, .. . you’ve got it again.” 


Noise Abatement Theory 


The number of blasts that come from auto horns 
in a traffic jam is equal to the sum of the squares at 
the wheels. 
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Loss Of Wage Rights For Women 


The Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia recently’ 
handed down a decision, that 
the minimum wage law for 
women of the District, is un- 
constitutional. 

For many years the women 
workers have been exploited 
throughout the nation, and this 
exploitation: was not confined 
entirely to industrial centers. 
After years of struggle against 
an opposition supported by 
fabulous wealth, the humane 
members of Congress were suc- 
cessful in enacting a law pro- 
viding a minimum wage and 
establishing generally better 
working conditions for women 
in the District. Now all this 
work of years has been de- 
stroyed by the decision of the 
Court of Appeals. In that dis- 
trict, from now on, women may 
be hired at any wage for which 
then can be obtained. Gouging, 
unscrupulous employers may 
now hire either black or white 
women, paying them barely a 
life-sustaining wage. 

Not only is the decision un- 
just to the workers, but is is a 
black eye to our nation to think 
that the progress of humanity 
can be blocked by a court deci- 
sion. The intellectuals, -the 
judges, and the millionaires, 
who do not understand the life 
of the toiler, call us agitators 
and disturbers because we ex- 
press an opinion which is 
against the courts. 

When any men assume the 
power of setting aside humani- 
tarian legislation, which it took 
years of hard work to enact, it 
_is a dangerous condition to 
have existing in our country, in 
no other country in the world 
that we know of could such a 
condition obtain. 


The distinguished, learned 
judges are the ones who in time 


will destroy the confidence of 
the people in the courts and 
who are now undermining the 
respect that the masses of the 
people have always held for the 
judiciary. It seems useless to 
expect that the judiciary of the 
present day will exercise com- 
mon sense or discretion. They 
are not in touch with the 
masses of people. 


The majority of the present 
judiciary, both in Washington 
and outside of Washington, is 
so prejudiced against unions 
that it is impossible for the 
masses of workers to respect 
or to expect favorable deci- 
sions from them. Let the courts 
continue to render their ad- 
verse decisions; to grant in- 
junctions. They only help to 
strengthen labor. The harder 
the courts fight the masses, the 
closer they will stick to their 
union, and the harder they will 
fight to win the goal they are 
striving to reach. 


IFTY YEARS AGO 


in Our Magazine 
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Guard Our 
Emblem 


It is a serious offense against 
our International Union for 
any concern to use the emblem 
of our International in adver- 
tising their business. Of course, 
only union concerns have at- 
tempted to do this, but no local 
union affiliated with the Inter- 
national has a right to grant 
permission to any concern to 
use the emblem of our organi- 
zation on their wagons, auto- 
mobiles, stationery, or any 
other part of their business. 
You may think this is a strange 
statement, but it is not, as the 
emblem of our organization is 
sacred and must be protected 
and cannot be used by the em- 
ployers. A union driver, wear- 
ing his union button, showing 
him paid up to date and carry- 
ing his dues card, is the only 
requirement necessary to show 
that the concern for which he 
is working is a union concern 
or that their machines and 
teams are considered union. 


Number 2 


Toward A 
Better Future 


A good resolution for us to 
make at the beginning of this 
year, is to resolve to pay our 
dues six months in advance, 
and if not six months, at least 
three months in advance. Many 
unions are now compelling 
their members to pay their dues 
three months in advance. It 
not only saves you bothering 
about this matter every month, 
but it helps the officers of the 
local to keep things up to date 
and straightened out and makes 
less work for the secretary- 
treasurer. 

Another good resolution to 
make at the beginning of this 
New Year, is to decide that 
wherever possible you will buy 
union-made goods for your 
own use and that of your 
family. Help other unions as 
much as you can. 


Changed Your 
Address ? ? ? 


Because you are a Teamster 
member the magazine is yours 
to receive by right under the 
Teamster Constitution. We want 
you to have the magazine but 
if you fail to notify us of a 
change of address, then you 
deny yourself that right. Please 
use this form to bring your 
address up to date. 
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Give this form to your Business Agent, Job Steward or mail to your Local Union Office. 
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The hourly minimum wage for workers in private industry in the District of Columbia 
was raised recently from $1.60 to $2.46 an hour. The increase was ordered by the 
D.C. Minimum Wage and Industrial Safety Board following a hearing and upon the 
recommendation of an ad hoc committee. 


The highest price ever paid for an American painting—$250,000—went recently for 
a scene showing ironworkers playing baseball and relaxing at noontime. The paint- 
ing was created by Thomas Anschutz and gained fame as calendar decoration. 


The National Labor Relations Board announced recently that it anticipates an 11 per 
cent increase in the number of unfair labor practice charges filed in the next fiscal 
year. 


Six medical organizations representing an estimated 8,500 doctors have organized 
the American Federation of Physicians and Dentists. Established at a Las Vegas 
meeting, the AFPD hopes to become the national bargaining agent for doctors deal- 
ing with health programs operated by government agencies, insurance companies 
and so forth. 


Toll collectors on the Connecticut turnpike, represented by an independent union, 
have asked the state for “hazard pay” because they have to breath the fumes 
from as many as 5,000 cars in each 8-hour shift. 


By an overwhelming vote of 81 to 3, the Senate confirmed the nomination of New 
York building trades leader Peter J. Brennan as Secretary of Labor. Secretary Bren- 
nan was sworn into office two days later at the White House. 


A decision in the U.S. Court of Appeals in Louisiana declared, in effect, that agricul- 
tural employers are responsible for assuring that workers hired by independent farm 
contractors are paid the federal minimum wage. 


Contracts between New York’s three daily newspapers and 10 unions are due to 
expire at midnight March 30th. At issue in the negotiations again is the subject of 
automation which prompted a 114-day strike in 1962-63. 


Baseball spring training was delayed as owners ordered 960 players to delay report- 
ing until a dispute was settled over working conditions. Last April, players on the 24 
teams went on strike for 13 days over a pension dispute. 


Canadian labor leaders Marcel Pepin and Yvon Charbonneau entered prison re- 
cently to serve l-year contempt-of-court sentences imposed in connection with a 
strike by 200,000 government employees a year ago. 


The National Football League Players Assn., with 640 players as members, has 
let it be known that it is dissatisfied with working conditions. A dispute over the 
use of artificial playing surfaces, believed to cause more injuries, may lead to a 
strike this year if unresolved. 
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OBSERVATIONS 
| of the 
GENERAL PRESIDENT 


I RECEIVED A communication from President Richard M. Nixon 
recently which I believe deserves the widest possible circulation, and 
especially among members of the Teamsters Union. 

The letter from the President said: 


“Dear Frank: 

“Now that we have finally achieved peace with honor in Vietnam, 
I particularly want you to know how much I have appreciated the 
support you have given during these difficult years to the policies that 
made that achievement possible. Without people in the Nation who 
stood steadfastly as you did, we could not have won the settlement 
that I announced on January 23. 

“I know how great the pressures have been. I know the sort of 
attacks to which you have been subjected, as a result of following your 
conscience and supporting our men in Vietnam and our Nation’s 
commitment. But I also am confident that history will prove you to 
have been right, and that in the years to come you look back with 
pride on a stern test nobly met. 

“I hope you will convey my personal appreciation to the members 
of your organization who stood with you firmly supporting our efforts 
for peace with honor. With best personal regards, 

Sincerely, 
/s/ Richard Nixon 


I can report first hand that there were great pressures and attacks 
generating from the position taken by the International Union sup- 
porting the President. 

Some of the pressure came from those who had an honest differ- 
ence of opinion, and this is still a nation in which reasonable and 
temperate differences help decide the issues. Unfortunately, some of 
the pressures, actions and attacks were not in this category, and did 
not count for much. 

But, I can report from the general executive board, from the aréa 
conferences, from the joint councils and the local unions, and from 
the rank-and-file, a vast majority in our organization deserve to share 
in the sincere and warm comments in President Nixon’s letter to me. 

I think each and everyone of you can take pride in the fact that 
the President of the United States took time to express himself to 
us. I think also that we can take pride in the fact that the Interna- 
tional Union is held in that kind of regard in high places in govern- 
ment. 

As long as the actions of the International Union are responsible 
to the total need of the nation, we can pride ourselves in what we do. 
When what we do is recognized as it has been by our President, there 
is something just a little bit more meaningful in the pride we feel. 


| From 
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INDIANA PIONEER 
TAKEN BY DEATH 


B. H. Lowther, who retired in 
1965 after serving as an officer 
of Teamster Local 142 in Gary, 
Ind., for 37 years, died recently 
on the West Coast. 

Lowther was president of the 
union when he retired after 
having spent nearly 50 years as 
a Teamster. 


OREGON TEAMSTER 
HELPS SAVE WOMAN eS 


While vacationing in California, 
Kenneth LaToureau, a member 
of Teamster Local 120 in 
Portland, Ore., helped save a 
woman's life. 

He was standing on a pier in 
San Diego, Calif., as three 
sailors rescued a woman who 
had fallen into the water. 
LaToureau applied artificial 
respiration, keeping the woman 
alive, until an ambulance 
arrived. 


STRANDLOFF ELECTED 
TRADES PRESIDENT 


George Strandloff, secretary- 
treasurer of Teamster Local 247 
in Detroit, Mich., recently was 
elected president of the 60,000- 
member Greater Detroit Building 
Trades Council. He was an: 
executive board member of the 
council for many years. He also 
is secretary-treasurer of 
Michigan Teamsters Joint 
Council 43. 


LOCAL UNION OFFICER 
ON STATE COMMITTEE 


William P. Wallace, secretary- 
treasurer of Teamster Local 760 
in Yakima, Wash., recently was 
appointed by Gov. Dan Evans 
to serve on the Washington 
State Agriculture Advisory 
Committee. 


BUSINESS AGENT RETURNS 
AFTER GOVERNMENT WORK 


L. B. Day has rejoined Teamster 
Local 670 in Salem, Ore., as a 
business representative fo . 
conclude a 3-year leave of 
absence during which he served 
in top-level federal and state 


offices. A former state legislator, 
Day first served as northwest 
coordinator for the U.S. Secretary 
of the Interior, more recently 

as director of Oregon’s Depart- 
ment of Environmental Quality. 


DAIRY PIONEER 
RETIRES IN JERSEY 


Lawrence W. McGinley, a 
charter member of Teamster 
Local 680 in Newark, N.J., 
retired as president of the local 
union recently after serving in 
that office for 35 years. 
McGinley was also the first 
president of Teamster Joint 
Council 73 and held that post 
from 1944 through 1949, again 
holding the job between 1954 
and 1959. 

McGinley was active elsewhere 
in the state as a leader and 
recently was reappointed to the 
New Jersey State Board of 
Mediation—as a labor member 
—by Gov. William T. Cahill. 


BOSTON DRIVER 
HAS SONG RECORD 


Don Hezlitt, a member of 
Teamster Local 829 in Boston, 
Mass., recently recorded a 
couple of songs on a record in 
Nashville, Tenn. A Teamster for 
five years and a driver for the 
First United Supermarket Service, 
Hezlitt has been entertaining 
professionally for 15 years. 


RETIRING MEMBER 
HONORED. BY LOCAL 


Miss Tennessee Kent, a member 
of Teamster Local 960 in San 
Francisco, Calif., was honored 
with a banquet recently upon 
the occasion of her retirement 
as an educator. Miss Kent was 
a charter member of the local 
union’s school administrator 
division. Throughout her career, 
she served as a teacher, 
principal and assistant 
superintendent in the San 
Francisco public school system. 


CLEMENTE FUND SET 


BY P.R. TEAMSTERS 


Teamsters in Puerto Rico have 
established a special fund in 


the name of the late Roberto 
Clemente. The Pittsburgh Pirates 
star died recently in a plane 
crash enroute to Nicaragua to 
aid victims of the Managua 
earthquake. The fund will be 
devoted to help make a reality 
of Clemente’s cherished dream 
of building a ‘sports city” for 
Puerto Rican youths, : 


BALLEW ELECTED 
TO DIRECTORSHIP 


Joseph W. Ballew, assistant to 
IBT Vice President Einar O. 
Mohn, director of the Western 
Conference of Teamsters, 
recently was elected to the 
board of directors of the 
National Foundation of Health, 
Welfare and Pension Plans. The 
foundation is the largest educa- 
tional organization in the 
employee benefits field. 


LONG-TIME TEAMSTERS 
RETIRE IN ROCHESTER 


Emmett O’Keefe and Roland 
Thaxter, members of Teamster 
Local 300 in Rochester, N.Y., 
retired recently after working 
for Genesee Brewing Co., fora 
combined total of 67 years. 
O'Keefe joined the company in 
1933 while Thaxter went to 
work there in 1945. 


STOCKTON OFFICER 
DIES UNEXPECTEDLY 


Arthur J. Hardy, secretary- 
treasurer of Teamster Local 439 
in Stockton, Calif., died un- 
expectedly recently following a 
brief illness. 


STEWARDS HONOR 
LOCAL PRESIDENT 


Teamster Local 200 of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., held its annual 
stewards banquet recently and 
presented a special award to 
Roy C. Lane, president of the 
focal union, for his ‘dedicated 
20 years of service in establish- 
ing an effective steward 
program.” 
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Imost everyone these days, it seems, is an ex- 

pert on farm labor. Everyone, it seems, 

knows what is best for him, which union is 
best for him, which approach will lead the farm 
worker into the mainstream of late 20th Century 
economic life and job dignity. 

About the only agreement is that the farm worker 
needs help. And, one thing else stands out. In all 
the controversy, one reads or hears little about how 
the farm worker himself feels about his needs. 

This article by the International Teamster mag- 
azine in an attempt to give the farm worker a chance 
to speak his mind. 


ERHAPS, no other group of workers has 
been more exploited by more people than 
have the nation’s farm workers. 

Such exploitation has come from government 
programs of green cards and braceros, the 
winking of law enforcement agencies at ‘wet- 
backs,’ ignoring them during the growing sea- 
son, prosecuting them when their usefulness 
to growers subsided. 

They have been badly exploited by growers 
who, by effective lobbying in the National Con- 
gress through powerful agricultural organiza- 
tions, have successfully excluded farm workers 
from the protections of the National Labor 
Relations Act under which other workers are 
covered. 

More recently, farm workers have become 
unwilling pawns of activist groups, none of 
which has any experience in what is needed 
to implement an effective collective bargain- 
ing effort for farm workers. 

These groups have supported strikes in 
violation of the law, strikes often times flavored 
with violence. They have tolerated intimida- 
tion of farm workers who wanted to be in 
the fields earning a living. They have de- 
termined for themselves to which union farm 
workers should belong. They have confused 
the buying public by promoting boycotts of 
union grown and harvested crops. 

In general, they have created a situation 
which potentially threatens all that has been 
achieved for farm workers. 

Instead of generating public support for 
farm workers, these groups have so antagon- 
ized decision makers that a punitive labor 
proposal appeared on the California ballot in 
the November, 1972, election called Proposi- 
tion 22. Had it passed, the proposal would 
have made collective bargaining impossible 
for farm workers. 


From time to time, the national conscience 
has been awakened to the plight of farm 
workers by press stories and TV documen- 
taries. These have included: 

News accounts of disasterous traffic acci- 
dents in which farm workers being taken from 
labor camps to the fields in open trucks have 
been killed wholesale; 

Stories pinpointing the tragic plight of farm 
worker children who spent their early child- 
hood playing on the edges of fields while their 
parents worked; and children destined to join 
their mothers, fathers, sisters and brothers 
down long, hot rows in the scorching sun 
when they became old enough to perform the 
planting and harvesting tasks to supplement 
the family income; 

Stories exposing the tragic neglect of educa- 
tion for farm worker children, on the move 
following the crops, and never attending school 
with regularity, the basic essential to a good 
education. 

Some of the most dramatic stories have been 
about the intolerable housing in labor camps, 
the open toilets, the overcrowding, the dirt 
and filth, and the lack of health services, 
poor food, and the dangers of pesticides. 

And, always, there has been the story of 
abject poverty of workers exploited while labor- 
ing, and turned out to desperation when idle. 

However, the national conscience has been 
awakened only sporadically and only briefly 
then, quickly sedated again by problems closer 
to the homes of the affluent and the decision 
and policy makers. 

Perhaps the greatest deterrent to an aroused 
public conscience has been that farm workers 
are practically invisible to the society for which 
they work. 

Farm fields are distant from the inner-city 
and suburbia. Housing for farm workers has 
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Everyone Speaks for the 
American Farm Worker, 
But not Many Ever Ask for 
His Opinion. 


been in remote labor camps, or across the 
tracks from the residences of the great middle 
class. 

Exposure has come only in those fleeting 
moments when society speeds along an open 
highway adjacent to the vast fields and 
orchards which yield the nation’s fruits and 
vegetables. 

There is nothing on a neatly packed carton 
of tomatoes or carrots, freshly washed and 
shining through cellophane, or the cool, green 
head of lettuce neatly displayed in a super- 
market produce department to indicate the 
misery and personal chaos suffered by those 
who labor to put these necessary foodstuffs 
into the nation’s diet. 

Yet, things are slowly beginning to change. 
The barrier has been broken, and farm workers 
are being organized into unions. Silently, even 
without rules and regulations of federal law, 
handicapped by government policies and hos- 
tility of growers, and the interference and 
confusion of outside groups, Teamsters have 
been working to improve the lot of the farm 
worker for the last quarter of a century. 

Affluence and dignity for American farm 
workers is far from achieved. But, with proper 
emphasis on the need to secure the protections 
of the National Labor Relations Act for farm 
workers, the days ahead hold out bright 
promise, but only through established and 
proven collective bargaining practices. 

While others boycott, disrupt, and generally 
create chaos in the lives of farm workers, 
Teamsters are securing good wages, grievance 
procedures, vacations, medical insurance for 
workers and their dependents, unemployment 
insurance, and yes, even pensions for a group 
of workers who most need the help of good, 
established collective bargaining techniques. 

It seems everyone but the farm worker, him- 
self, has spoken out on the question. His has 
not been a voice in the wilderness, but a wilder- 
ness with no voice at all. 

Realizing that he might have something to 
say about his own destiny, The International 
Teamster last month, went into the Salinas 
Valley in California and talked with him. It 
was revealing indeed. What follows is what 
the American farm worker has to say: 


“I’ve looked forward to 
this for a long time— 
someone coming along 
and talking to me, 
treating me like a human 
being.” 
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“This boycott will cause us to work less 
hours and earn less money. I would en- 
courage union members to buy lettuce be- 
cause the ones that are picketing are against 
the farm worker. I am one working in the 
lettuce. Why shouldn’t I buy my source of 
work? 

“I believe the Teamster contract is a good 
one. I am very happy with the health and 
welfare program because it is for my wife, 
also. This is the first time a union has ever 
had a health and welfare program for a man, 


Domingo 
Anaya 


his wife and his kids. 

“J am happy also with the pension plan. Now I will have some- 
thing to live on when I grow old. 

“I have brought quite a few friends already to the Teamsters 
to sign up because of their benefits and their contract, and I will 
probably bring in more friends.”—statement of Domingo 
Anaya, field worker employed by Jack T. Baillie Company. 


“Everyone is looking forward to the bene- 
fits under that new Teamster contract. I guess 
the important things are the higher wages and, 
especially, the unemployment insurance. 

“You know, guys like me get out there and 
work hard, really hard. And, now, with the 
Teamster contract, the wages are getting up 
there so you can get an honest day’s wages 
for an honest day’s work. And, like you prob- 
ably know, you aren’t working all the time. 

“That unemployment insurance will prob- 
ably be the best thing to hit us since sunshine. 
It’s good to know that we can call up the Teamsters and have 
someone come out and talk to us. 

“Truthfully, conditions around here ain’t the best. Labor 
camps anywhere aren’t the best place to live. A lot of guys are 
thinking of moving out and moving to town. Of course, now they 
are able to because they figure they are going to have these better 
wages, 

“And, with the medical plan, they ain’t going to have to worry 
that much about doctor bills. So, it’s a good thing. 

“Work’s hard anywhere, anytime. But, now, maybe those guys 
that hire us are going to think twice before they try to put some- 
thing over on us. Because now we are protected. We got the 
Teamsters looking out for us.”—statement of Rupert Bell, 
Labor Camp 359, Salinas, California. 


Rupert 
Bell 


“TI have been a farm worker all of my 
life, and I have worked for Major Farms 
for 10 years. I feel the Teamster con- 
tract is very good, better than any other 
union, because of its unemployment in- 
surance. 

“The employer pays so much a month 
into an unemployment insurance fund 
Ao so that when there is no work, I can still 

have some income, This plan gives the 
farm worker position dignity. 

‘Between the freeze and the rain, us 
farm workers were left with no work. Without this unemployment 
insurance, we would have to support our families with no help. 

“Besides that, more farm workers will probably settle in an area, 


Anastacio 
Caoogan 
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since they know they will have income all year round. A family 
needs stability and a settled location. The unemployment insur- 
ance makes it possible. 

“The Teamster wage scale is very good. I’m happy with it. 
When I started working in the fields, I was making $1.08 an hour. 
With the Teamster contract, I’m making $2.30 an hour, with 
raises coming this year. I will be making more this year than ever 
before in my life for my work.”—statement of Anastacio Caoo- 
gan, field laborer for Major Farms. 


“[’ve worked in the 
fields for 36 years. I’ve 
looked forward to this — 
for a long time—some- 
one coming along and | 
talking to you, treating 
you like a human being. 
I’m talking about the 
Teamsters. 

“They know what’s ©. 
going on out here, and 
the way they set up the 
new contract shows it—particularly the benefits they have set up. 

“Now, I’ve got five kids, and that can add up to a lot of doctor 
bills no matter how you look at it. The Teamster health and wel- 
fare plan that we have now takes care of my wife and my children 
and myself. We can see a doctor when we need to without worry- 
ing about the bill because the health and welfare plan pays for 
everything, even if the wife gets pregnant. 

“People are raising a lot of ruckus, saying the Teamster con- 
tracts are bad. My own church seems to be working against me. 

“People ought to know the facts. People ought to know what 
is going on, and that is that living is expensive, especially the 
essentials—clothes, gas, food, doctors. It’s easier to afford these 
things now. And, it is nice to know that you’ve got a representa- 
tive who is ready to go to bat for you. And the Teamsters are. ’m 
glad I am a Teamster.”—statement of Jess Gallardo, tractor 
driver for Merrit Farm, Soledad, California. 


“My friends know I | 
am a Teamster member, | 
and they always ask me 
how I really feel about 
the Teamster contract. 
Well, before the pension 
plan existed, I didn’t 
know what I would do 
for a living when I got Gi pa 
close to retirement age. Bruce Patterson 

“Before, I would reach that age and have no income. But now, 
I know I will have money to live on. The pension plan is the best 
thing that could happen to a tractor driver. 

“Costs of doctors are so high today that a tractor driver could 
never pay the bill. Not only is this health and welfare good for a 
tractor driver, but stands good for his family, too. 

“We also receive unemployment payments when we are out of 
work, Being a tractor driver this is important since we usually 
can’t work in the winter because of the rains. Now I don’t have to 
worry about my income in the winter. The wages paid by the 
Teamster contract are really good, but that unemployment insur- 
ance is still needed for a tractor driver.”—statement of Bruce O. 
Patterson, tractor driver for Merrill Farms. 
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areas not specifically covered hy the Western Conference 


| services—social security, the county health department, 


The Contract and 
a Little Bit More 


f one is willing to admit that living in today’s world 
I: complicated and complex, then he is willing also to 

admit that it takes a professional social worker to know 
about all of the social services available from local, county, 
state and federal governments. 
In order to meet all the needs of its membership, the 
Western Conference of Teamsters Agriculture Workers 
Organizing Committee has a professionally staffed Social 
Services Department. Its purpose—to direct, assist, and 
refer farm workers in medical, social and financial problem 


farm labor contract. 
In this department, one can find pamphlets printed in both 
Spanish and English, on almost every adjunct of the social 


notary publics, personal financial aids, motor vehicle codes 
and licensing—to name a few. 

A review of a two-day section of the log in the Teamster 
social services department in Salinas reveals the scope of 
its performance for farm workers over and above the labor 
agreement. 

—assisted a farm worker in filling out an application for 
unemployment insurance benefits. 

—assisted in a legal matter involving a rent refund on a 
vacated apartment. 

—assisted in finding housing for a farm worker family. 
—contacted the Immigration Service for information on 
obtaining citizenship for the alien son-in-law of a farm 
worker family. 

—assisted farm worker family in making application for 
Medicaid for an elder family member. 

—assisted member in securing relief from overburdening 
monthly car payments. 

—helped member clear up problem created by having two 
different Social Security numbers. 

—successfully negotiated with a garage regarding unsatis- 
factory auto repairs, and exercise of relief under a 90-day 
work guarantee on repairs. 

—successfully sought readjustment of hospital bill payments 
until worker becomes employed again. 

—not entered on the log, but in process is a vigorous 
protest to the health department about housing and food 
in a nearby labor camp. Because of the Teamster protest, 
the health department has ordered the owner to make 
immediate repairs and improvements to bring camp up to 
standards, Failing that, the owner will have his camp 
condemned. 

This labor camp, like all others has a number which is the 
community reference. But this one could be called 
Cockroachville, Filthville, Slumville, Shamblesville, or 
Unhelievableville. Its kitchen and cafeteria area could he 
called Pig Mess where meal after meal the entree is 
greasy pork neck and mushy rice. 


- But, this will all change and change quickly. If not the 


locks go on, and the Teamster social services depart- 
ment will be finding other housing for the farm workers 
there. 

Action in this case came quickly. The farm workers living | 
there just recently signed membership cards with the 
Teamsters. While it is expected he will do so shortly, the 
grower has not yet signed the labor agreement. But, just 
by signing a membership card, these farm workers are 
reaping benefits. Intolerable housing will not be a condition 
of that membership. 


The International Teamster 


The Villalobos family, from left to right, Jose, Mrs. Villa- 
lobos, Isla, Juan, Mr. Villalobos, and Jesus, Jr. The mother 
and father live with their children in Labor Camp 21, Sali- 


nas, California, in adequate quarters. They’ve been farm 
laborers all their life, and their story which appears on these 
pages is an eye-opener. 


‘ 2 
; : 
Be 


Getting to Know Jesse and 


Estehla Villalobos 


They've planted, thinned, weeded and 
hoed many a liong row. 


OR JESUS ‘JESSE’ VILLALO- 
Fb0s and his wife Estehla, of 

Salinas, California, Labor Camp 
No. 21, farm labor has been both a 
vocation and an avocation—it is their 
life style. 

It is impossible for either of them 
to recall how many long field rows 
they have been down on hands and 
knees, backs bent in the hot sun, 
planting, thinning, weeding, picking— 
knowing that their only reward would 
be to eke out a meager existence. 

They have seen housing in labor 
camps not fit for swine. They have 
experienced abject poverty and depri- 
vation. In short, their experience is the 
stuff from which bitterness is born. 
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But, surprisingly, to say the least, bit- 
terness is not part of their characters. 
They and their four children are 
warm, proud, and friendly. 

‘Jesse’ was born in Aslemito, 
Mexico, in 1935. He got his education 
on his hands and knees in the farm 
fields. He and his wife came to the 
U.S. from Mexico in July, 1962, a 
year after the Teamsters signed an 
unprecedented labor agreement with 
Bud Antle, Inc., one of California’s 
largest growers. 

Because of his lack of skills, and 
a language barrier—he still speaks 
onty Spanish—he turned to the only 
thing he knew, stoop farm labor. He 
went to work for Bud Antle. 


‘Jesse’ can’t remember making more 
than $3,500 in any one year before 
that. But things began to change. 
Under a Teamster contract he earned 
a little bit more. His wages, hours and 
conditions were spelled out in a labor 
agreement, instead of in the whim and 
fancy of a farm labor boss. That 
meant almost as much as higher earn- 
ings. 

Things have been getting better, 
slowly, but better. With him and his 
wife in the fields, affluence still es- 
caped them. But, hunger became a 
part of their memories. Deprivation 
began to give way to less desperate 
needs. 

Then, their family began to come. 
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First, Jose, now 12 and a sixth grader 
who is a ‘B’ student. Next came Juan, 
now 10, in the fourth grade, who 
makes ‘As’, ‘Bs’, and ‘Cs’, and 
smiles warmly about the accomplish- 
ment. 

Jesus ‘Jesse’ Jr., is eight years old, 
in the second grade and shows promise 
of being a good student. Isla will be 
two years old in April. 

Like children of affluent families, 
the children of ‘Jesse’ and Estehla 
Villalobos often need medical atten- 
tion. Isla recently developed a blood 
disorder. She spent six weeks in the 
hospital—a _ staggering financial bur- 
den on today’s health care market. 
Mr. and Mrs. Villalobos were for- 
tunate. 

They are covered under a Teamster 
health and welfare plan, with pre- 
miums paid by their employer, which 
paid $284 of the hospital bill. Jesse 
paid only $69. 

Next came an eye operation for 
10-year-old Juan. Mr. Villalobos got 
$300 from the Teamster health and 
welfare plan to help defray the cost 
of preserving his son’s eyesight. 

He has collected health and welfare 
benefits for doctor visits for the other 
children, who unlike their parents, get 
periodic medical checks to monitor 
their overall health. 

Had it not been for the Teamster 
health and welfare plan, ‘Jesse’ and 
Estehla would have been rudely em- 
braced by financial ruin. 

‘Jesse’, himself flirted with economic 
disaster, once. In 1970, rumors floated 
into Salinas of big-goings-on in the 
grape vineyards near Fresno. ‘Jesse’ 
Villalobos ventured a gamble, packed 
up, and went to Fresno—tasted of 
the grape and found it bitter. 

Instead of fulfillment of great 
promises for farm workers, ‘Jesse’ ran 
into chaos. His only job was on a 
United Farm Workers Organizing 
Committee picketline, for which he 
received $25 a week. Promise of 
greener pastures turned out to be 
poverty and deprivation he had es- 
caped under a Teamster contract at 
Bud Antle in Salinas. 

‘Jesse’ did not understand the 
economic clout needed to deal with 
large, hostile growers. He was not 
expert in collective bargaining. But, 
he quickly knew he didn’t want his 
children to starve, and they hadn't 
until he went to Fresno seeking the 
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pot of gold at the end of the rain- 
bow. 

‘Jesse’ quickly returned to Salinas, 
and because he had a reputation as 
a good worker, Bud Antle put him 
back to work. 

As he looks back on the UFWOC 
experience, ‘Jesse’ knows he didn’t 
need any story book stuff of David 
against Goliath—a small ineffective 
union battling large concentrations of 
grower economic wealth. He didn’t 
need strikes, boycotts, disruptions. He 
needed steady employment at decent 
wages. 

In his own way and in his own 
experience, he had learned about econ- 
omic strength needed to deal with big 
business. And, he knows today that 
that kind of strength rests only with 
the Teamsters. 


‘Jesse’ is temporarily unemployed— 
its the seasonal nature of his life’s 
work. California’s unusual heavy rains 
this year are partly responsible for 
his present joblessness. 

However, ‘Jesse’ Villalobos benefits 
from a Teamster agreement even 
when unemployed. Unlike the United 
Farm Worker Union contract, ‘Jesse’s’ 
Teamster agreement requires his em- 
ployer to pay 4.1 per cent of his 
payroll into the state unemployment 
insurance fund. 

Because of his high earnings be- 
fore he became unemployed—he made 
the equivalent of $5 an hour at piece 
work in the celery crop—he draws 
top jobless pay of $75 a week. 

Because of that, coupled with what 
his wife earns working at Harden 
Farms, the wolf has not tried knock- 
ing at the Villalobos’ door, and, they 
have not had to pick up, take their 
children out of school, and follow the 
work somewhere else. 

But, ‘Jesse’ Villalobos wants to 
work. He says in Spanish spoken so 
rapidly only an experienced interpreter 
can follow: 

“IT want to go back to work.” 

Outside their two bedroom quarters 
in Labor Camp 21 are parked a 1968 
station wagon and an older vintage 
sedan. The station wagon was more 
than up to the task of taking the 
family to Mexico for the Christmas 
holidays. 

A farm worker with traveling 
money is about as scarce as a Cha- 
vista performance after a promise. 


But ‘Jesse’ Villalobos had $160 vaca- 
tion pay put aside, vacation pay he 
received in March, 1972. It was 
travelling money generated by the 
vacation clause in his Teamster con- 
tract. 


The two autos, their own furniture, 
and a small screen black and white 
television very nearly comprise all 
of ‘Jesse’ and Estehila’s worldly pos- 
sessions. But, if things work out as 
planned, the Villalobos family will be 
moving out of Labor Camp 21 one 
day soon into a home they plan to 
buy. 

‘Jesse’ made over $8,000 in 1972, 
not counting his wife’s earnings. With 
simple tastes and wise management 


- of their budget, they are getting into 


position to become home owners. 


Barring unforeseen circumsances, 
their dream of a home of their own 
is about to come true. No one is more 
deserving than the proud, warm and 
industrious ‘Jesse’ and Estehla. 


Devout Catholics, the Villalobos 
family attends Mass every Sunday. 
The children are well versed in their 
catechism. Because of their deep re- 
ligious convictions, the family is living 
a disciplined life. 


Mrs. Villalobos’ mother died last 
year, and the mourning period is not 
over. So, except for a very infrequent 
trip to the movies by Jesse and his 
sons, gaiety is restrained. 


One leaves the Villalobos quarters 
at Labor Camp 21 feeling better for 
having spent two hours with them. 
They are warm, friendly human 
beings. Their work ethic and attitude 
are an example for everyone. 


And, if the Teamster contract 
under which ‘Jesse’ and Estehla work 
were an animated thing, it couldn’t 
help but smile proudly, jump up, and 
kick its heels together. 


There is a sad footnote to this 
otherwise encouraging story. When 
the interview was over, ‘Jesse’ Villa- 
lobos, jokingly because of his pride, 
but realistically because of his con- 
cern, said: 


“Don’t show my family’s picture in 
the magazine to the Chavistas.” 


‘Jesse’ needs the protection of fed- 
eral law, insuring him the right to 
join the union of his own choosing, 
without fear of intimidation from any 
one. 
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HE ESSENCE of freedom is self 
determination. 
No matter how many benefits a man 
may enjoy, if he did not have a part in 
securing them, they are fleeting things. 

Except for American farm workers, the 
nation’s work force is extended self- 
determination in collective bargaining through 
the National Labor Relations Act. This 
Act says: 

A worker has the right to join the union 
of his choice, and has the right to engage in 
collective bargaining with his employer. 

This right is extended with the protection that 
the worker suffer no intimidation for union 
activities. 

It has worked well for other American 
workers who enjoy wages and benefits 
not secured by workers in the rest of the world. 

Yet, the American farm worker has no 
such choice. He is excluded from National 
Labor Relations Board protections. Self-deter- 
mination is not in his portfolio of citizenship. 

What is the result? 

The American farm worker cannot petition 
the U.S. Government for a secret ballot 
election in which he votes for union membership 
of his own choosing; 

The American farm worker is not protected 
from the unfair labor practices of unions 
or employers; 

The American farm worker has no place 
to turn when unfairly treated while performing 
a vital service for society and while trying to 
improve his economic lot. 

The International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
urges men and women of good will 
everywhere to join in the effort to get the 
U.S. Congress to pass the legislation needed 
to give first class citizenship to American 
farm workers. 

Boycotts, disruptions, violence, demonstra- 
tions only impair the earning ability of farm 
workers. They provide no solution to the prob- 
lems of farm workers. 

Coverage under the National Labor Relations 
Act will secure legal status for farm workers’ 
collective bargaining, which the farm worker so 
desperately needs. 

Coverage under the National Labor Relations 
Act will give the American farm worker the 
self-determination which he needs to be free. 
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ON OUR COVER: Teamster Organizer Pete Baclig is shown 
getting a signature on a Teamster membership card from 


Roberto C. Leyson. In addition to the wages, hours and con- 
ditions of the Teamster agreement, Brother Leyson received a 
$1,000 life insurance policy with his membership. 


For the tractor driver, out of work 
during the winter months when the 
rains make the fields too wet to 
work, the Teamster agreement pro- 
vides for unemployment pay. The 
employer pays 4.1 per cent of his 
payroll into the jobless fund, and 
unemployed workers draw these de- 
ferred wages instead of welfare. 


For the family man, the Teamster 
agreement for farm workers pro- 
vides health and welfare coverage 
to pay doctor and medical bills for 
the member, his wife, and their 
children. It eases the burden of the 
hard work to know that when med- 
ical attention is needed by himself 
or members of his family, he can 
afford it. 


Sid Luscutoff, is one of many Team- 
ster organizers in the fields taking 
the Teamster message to farm work- 
ers. With a good contract with the 
growers and the knowledge that 
Teamsters are enforcing the agree- 
ment to the letter of the law, farm 
workers are joining the Teamsters 
in growing numbers. 
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Congratulations 


Teamster General President Frank E. Fitzsimmons (right) and IBT Vice President 
Joseph Trerotola (left) are shown congratulating the new Secretary of Labor 
Peter Brennan, Picture was taken during inauguration ceremonies late in Janu- 
ary. Brennan recently received confirmation of his appointment by President 
Nixon from the U.S. Senate and was sworn into office in White House ceremonies 
two days later. 


Reader Appreciates Reading 
The International Teamster 


Dear Mr. Fitzsimmons: 

Have you ever given a thought about the International Teamster 
magazine, and wondered if the members ever read it? 

I just thought you would be pleased to know how much I enjoy the 
magazine and what I’ve done with it. 

My husband is a member of Local 705 for the past 19 years. I, his 
wife, am past president of a local PTA and now am Council president. 

We gave several programs on drug abuse and need I say I found and 
used all the material on drugs, used all the illustrations, and am passing 
all information to other PTAs. We found the magazine most informative. 

The most recent publication listing the new House of Representatives 
and the new Senate will now be used, 

I look forward to the magazine and feel the people who are responsi- 
ble for the publication should know what benefits are derived from it. 

The article “For Your Information” is read as part of our legislation 
program. So thanks for the lovely magazine.” 


Mrs. T. Wiatrowski 
Pres. SW Suburbs of Cook County 
Council, Disirict 34 
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Discrimination 
Case Won 
By Local 74 


The district director of the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commis- 
sion recently ruled against a Mont- 
gomery Ward retail store after Team- 
ster Local 74 of Minot, N.D., brought 
charges of discrimination against the 
outlet. 

Sylvan E. Hubrig, Local 74 presi- 
dent, filed the complaint stating that 
the company, which employed 15 
store managers of whom seven were 
female, discriminated against the 
women in terms of commission rates. 
All 15 managers received the same 
base salary. 

After a hearing, the district direc- 
tor of EEOC noted that Montgomery 
Ward submitted no evidence to show 
that the relative duties and responsi- 
bilities of the individual managers 
were substantially different. He added: 

“Accordingly, we conclude that 
there is reasonable cause to believe 
that the . . . employer is discriminat- 
ing against female employees as a 
class, by paying lower wages to its 
female employees, in violation of 
Title VII.” 

EEOC invited the parties in the 
case to join in a collective effort 
“toward a just resolution of this 
matter.” 


Maryland 
Local Wins 
Two Units 


Teamster Local 876 of Salisbury, 
Md., recently won two National Labor 
Relations Board representation elec- 
tions in the moving and storage in- 
dustry. 

Craig Horton, Local 876 secretary- 
treasurer, said the victories were 
scored at Berry Van Lines, Inc., of 
Dover, Del., and Bates Moving & 
Storage Co., Inc., of Salisbury. 

Job classifications in both bargain- 
ing units include drivers and helpers, 
warehousemen and laborers. 


@ Office Win 


Office and clerical workers em- 
ployed by Carnation Co.’s can plant in 
Menomonee Falls, Wis., voted for rep- 
resentation by Teamster Local 695 of 
Madison, Wis., in a recent National 
Labor Relations Board election, ac- 
cording to Elmer Fosdal, business rep- 
resentative of the local union. 
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Juice Piant 
Workers Vote 
For Teamsters 


Teamster Local 385 of Or- 
lando, Fla., recently won a 
large bargaining unit of more 
than 300 workers in a repre- 
sentation election at the Winter 
Garden Citrus Products Co- 


operative in Winter Gardens, 
Fla. 


The vote margin was better 
than 9-to-1 in favor of the 
Teamsters over another union 
entry. 

Carl G. Crosslin, Local 385 
secretary-treasurer, said 307 
workers were eligible to cast 
ballots in the election conducted 
by the National Labor Relations 
Board. The favorable vote was 
136 to 4. 

The bargaining unit is com- 
posed of all maintenance and 
production workers including 
truck drivers, warehousemen, 
shipping and receiving clerks, 
laboratory workers and clerical 
employees. 


Local Wins 
8-Year Drive 
In idaho 


Teamster Local 983 of Pocatello, 
Idaho, finally crowned eight years of 
struggle with success recently to or- 
ganize the Idaho Falls potato process- 
ing plant operated by Lewisville Fresh 
Pac, Inc. 

Alvin E. Hill, Local 983 secretary- 
treasurer, said the winning ballot was 
the seventh such election conducted 
by the National Labor Relations 
Board. The Teamster persistence was 
rewarded with a vote of 181 for the 
union and 127 against. 

The bargaining unit includes 
drivers, warehousemen, processors, 
maintenance and laboratory personnel. 


® TRW Win 


Teamster Local 107 was successful 
recently in winning an election at the 
Philadelphia, Pa., installation of TRW, 
Inc., which has 48 installations across 
the United States. 

Louis Bottone, Local 107 president, 
said the victory, by a vote tally of six 
to one, brought to seven the total 
number of TRW installations repre- 
sented by Teamster local unions. 
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Driver Training 


Teamsters Sign Agreement 
With Educational Institute 


IBT Vice President Edward Nangle 
of Reading, Pa., president of Team- 
ster Joint Council 53 in Philadelphia, 
Pa., recently announced the signing 
of a training agreement with North- 
eastern Training Institute of Fleetville, 
Pa. 

Nangle said the training facility, 
which specializes in preparing men 
to drive tractor-trailer rigs, will re- 
ceive the complete support of the 
Teamsters. He released a $545,000 
grant for the program. 

The money was earmarked by the 
U. S. Department of Labor for the 
Teamster council headed by Nangle 
who said additional financial support 
could exceed a total of $1 million 
this year. 

The initial grant is to be used to 
train returning Vietnam War veterans 
as tractor-trailer drivers in support of 
a national program encouraged by 
Teamster General President Frank E. 
Fitzsimmons in cooperation with the 
federal government plan for placing 
vets in new jobs. 

Vice President Nangle named Jack 
Cassidy of Philadelphia, former presi- 
dent of Teamster Local 107 in that 
city, as project director. Jerry Lee 
Eisenhart, employed by Northeastern 
Training Institute, was named project 
coordinator. 

NTI has a history of trade union 
participation in training programs. 
The facility covers 600 acres in north- 
eastern Pennsylvania. 

Jay Sasall, NTI president, said a 


California 
To Test 
Tri-Bottoms 


It won’t be long before a 
truck rig consisting of three 
trailers with an overall length of 
98 feet will be rolling over Cal- 
fornia highways. 


The state has authorized a 
6-month test period for triple- 
bottoms which already are in use 
in Canada, Nevada, and some 
turnpikes in the midwest and east 
coastal areas. 

California decided on the test 
following studies by the State 
Highway Patrol. 


IBT VP Ed Nangle 


driver class under the new funding 
program was begun immediately, and 
added: 


“Not only are we pleased with the 
Teamster financial support of the in- 
stitute, but we are looking forward 
to real job opportunities for the vet- 
eran upon completion of his training.” 

Nangle said any inquiries should be 
directed to Cassidy or Eisenhart in 
care of NTI, Fleetville, Pa. 18420. 


Kay Group made history recently when 
she became the first female graduate 
of the tractor-trailer driving course at 
Northeastern Training Institute. 


New Airline Chairman 


William F. Genoese was recently named chairman of the International Union air- 


line division. He is shown here receiving the congratulations of Teamster General 
President Frank E. Fitzsimmons who made the appointment. Looking on, left, is 
Weldon Mathis, executive assistant to the general president. 


In Quebec 


Legal Interpretation Spurs 
Canadian Local Organizers 


When the Province of Quebec 
amended its labor code a year ago 
to state that all workers in construc- 
tion must be members of the union 
of their choice, it was taken to mean 
that anyone doing construction work 
had to belong to a union. 


However, a problem soon arose 
when the government interpreted the 
article to mean that all suppliers were 
excluded from the law. Teamster 
Local 903 of Montreal, like many 
other local unions, had been insisting 
that contractors use only companies 
that employed members of the union 
for the hauling of sand, gravel, ce- 
ment and supplies. 

The legal interpretation put an en- 
tirely new face on the construction 
scene in relation to trade unionism. 
Contractors immediately began using 
non-union suppliers. 

Local 903 responded with a time- 
honored policy, deciding it was neces- 
sary for the union to organize the 
non-union suppliers by signing up the 
workers and applying for certifica- 
tion. 


Since then, according to Gerard 
Forget, president of Local 903, the 
union has succeeded in organizing 
nearly a dozen suppliers and has ne- 
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gotiated contracts for the more than 
400 workers employed by them. 
Forget said the companies are: 
R. N. R. Transport; Paul & Eddy, 
Inc.; Common Construction; Sbrega 
Transport; Laurentide Rendering, Inc.; 
Arbour & Vidal, Inc., in both Mont- 
real and Quebec; C. Poupart Ltd.; 
Thomas Transport, Inc.; Valley Fab- 
rication, Inc., and Laurion Equipment. 


Flight School 
Instructors 
Go Teamster 


Flight school instructors em- 
ployed by Fischer Aviation, Inc., 
at Teterboro Airport in New Jer- 
sey voted overwhelmingly for 
Teamster representation in a re- 


cent election. 

Joseph Biasucci, secretary- 
treasurer of Teamster Local 531 
in New York City, said 13 in- 
structors were eligible to cast 
ballots in the election conducted 
by the National Labor Relations 
Board. 

The vote was 8 to 2 in favor 
of the union. 


Pontiac Lab 
Sponsoring 
Study Pian 


An unusual exchange program un- 
der which U.S. doctors will study in 
Sweden and Finland and Swedish 
doctors will study in the U.S. is being 
sponsored by the Teamster union- 
backed Pontiac (Michigan) Science 
Laboratories and the Oakland Medical 
Center. 

Announcement of the program was 
made by Dr. Donald Dawson, director 
of the Center and the Laboratories at 
Pontiac State Hospital. Part of the 
complex is the Frank E. Fitzsimmons 
Surgical Research Complex. 

Dr. Lyle Jacobsen, chief of cardio- 
vascular surgery at Beaumont Hospital 
in Royal Oak, Mich., and Oakland 
Medical Center, will visit Central Uni- 
versity Hospital in Helsinki, Finland, 
for one week in March. 

Under the program, Dr. Harry Lic- 
quardt, chief of urology at Beaumont 
will spend one week at Central Uni- 
versity in August. Dr. Bengt Nylen, 
chief of plastic surgery at Karolinska 
Institute in Stockholm , Sweden, will 
spend 11 days in the U.S., including 
a few days in Michigan. 

Dr. Dawson is seeking to expand the 
exchange program, working to ex- 
change doctors with Ree Dhina and he 
plans to send a high school student to 
France this summer for an exchange 
student. 

Dr. Dawson reports the program 
will cost about $4,000, one third of 
which will be underwritten by the 
Teamsters. 


Bank Note 
Firm Signs 
Guard Pact 


Teamster Local 803 of New York 
City recently negotiated and signed a 
1-year agreement covering uniformed 
guards employed by the American 
Bank Note Co. 

William L. Hagner, Sr., president 
of Local 803, said the contract was 
retroactive to last November 1st and 
provided substantial wage increases 
and fringe benefits. 


Included in the pact were hospital- 
ization, life insurance, and an im- 
proved pension plan subject to the 
approval of the U.S. Treasury. 

A unique feature was the inclusion 
of an additional allowance for guards 
required to ride motor scooters in the 
performance of their work. 
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Memorial 
Established 
For Graham 


A memorial to the late Robert 
L. Graham has been established 
by the Western Conference of 
Teamsters in cooperation with 
the American Heart Association, 

IBT Vice President Einar O. 


Mohn, WCT director who was 
assisted by Graham for many 
years, said: “Many of our de- 
parted brother’s friends have 
proposed and already made con- 
tributions toward this memorial. 
It will be a lasting tribute to an 
individual who succumbed to 
heart disease and it will assist 
research in this field.” 

Contributions, which are tax 
deductible, should be made in 
the name of the American Heart 
Association and mailed to: West- 
ern Conference of Teamsters, 
1870 Ogden Dr., Burlingame, 
Calif., 94010. 


Board Ruling 
Won by Local 
In Tennessee 


The National Labor Relations Board 
recently found unlawful the refusal 
of Corry Foam Products Co., of 
Milan, Tenn., to bargain with Team- 
ster Local 667 of Memphis, Tenn. 

Granting the motion for summary 
judgment, the Board denied the em- 
ployer’s contention that Local 667 was 
inappropriately certified as the repre- 
sentative of the company’s over-the- 
road drivers because production and 
maintenance workers also should be 
included in the unit. 

Corry was ordered by the Board 
to cease the illegal conduct and bar- 
gain with Local 667 upon request. 


@e Jersey Win 


Teamster Local 102 of Rockaway, 
N.J., recently won a pair of National 
Labor Relations Board representation 
elections, both for clerical workers at 
the same plant in Elizabeth, N.J. 

Arthur Spinello, Local 102 vice 
president, said the ballots ordered by 
the NLRB were for office clerical and 
plant clerical workers at Wilson Jones 
Co., a book bindery. 

Overall, the units totaled 50 work- 
ers. They voted for the union by a 
margin of nearly 2-to-1. 
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War on Disease 


Frank Fitzsimmons Reelected 


To Muscular Dystrophy Board 


General President Frank E. Fitz- 
simmons was reelected a national vice 
president of the Muscular Dystrophy 
Associations of America at the volun- 
tary health agency’s annual meeting 
recently. 


As a member of the board, Fitzsim- 
mons this year will join other leaders 
in an intensified attack on neuro- 
muscular disease. 


MDAA adopted a program aimed 
at accelerating the fight against dys- 
trophy and related disorders. The new 
approach will seek to utilize “research 
nuclei” at leading universities and 
medical centers in the United States 
and elsewhere throughout the world. 


Top priority also will be given to 
establishing additional diagnostic clinics 


to serve large numbers of muscular 
dystrophy patients. 

Fifteen new clinics were opened last 
year, bringing the total to 112 clinics 
located in almost every state as well 
as in Puerto Rico and Guam. 

More than 81 per cent of MDAA 
expenditures—or about $11.5 million 
—went to program services last year, 
including research, patient and com- 
munity services, public health educa- 
tion and professional education and 
training. 


@e Job Openings 


A Presidential executive order re- 
quires employers with federal con- 
tracts to list their job openings with 
the U.S. Employment Service. 


Testimonial 


Louis J. Alimena (center), president of Teamster Local 707 in Woodside, N.Y., 


recently was honored with a testimonial dinner rendered by a local chapter of 
the City of Hope. Helping hold a plaque presented to Alimena are IBT Vice 


President Joseph Trerotola (left), 


director of the Eastern Conference of 


Teamsters, and Joseph Konowe (right), president of Teamster Local 210 in New 


York City. 
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Local 456 Member 


Policeman Receives Award 
For Saving Woman in Fire 


Teamster Timothy Morris (center), a policeman in Eastchester, N.Y., displays the 


plaque he received as winner of the ‘‘Honor Award for 1972” presented by the 
Patrolmen’s Benevolent Assn., of Westchester County, New York. With Morris are 
Joseph Kelly (left), also a patrolman, and James D. Knox, financial secretary of 


the PBA. 


A member of Teamsters Local 456 
in Elmsford, N.Y., recently received 
an award for saving the life of a 
woman trapped in a house fire. 


Timothy Morris, a policeman for 
the town of Eastchester, N.Y., re- 
ceived the “Honor Award for 1972” 
from the Patrolmen’s Benevolent As- 
sociation of Westchester County, New 
York. 


Morris received a plaque upon 
which was inscribed: “For meritorious 
police action on June 24, 1972, in 
saving the life of an elderly East- 
chester resident who was trapped in a 
house fire.” 


Pride in Representation 


Local 456 has represented the 37 
patrolmen and sergeants of the East- 
chester police department for several 
years. 

Dominic Revellese, secretary-treas- 
turer of the union, said of Morris’ 
award: “We feel a great sense of pride 
in the fact that one of our members 
so honorably distinguished himself 
while in the performance of his 
duties.” 
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Missouri 
Local Wins 
Firing Case 


Chemvet Laboratories, Inc., of 
Kansas City, Mo., illegally terminated 
Connie Sue Ellis because of her ac- 
tivities for Teamster Local 955, ac- 
cording to a recent decision by the 
National Labor Relations Board. 

Upholding the findings of the trial 
examiner, the Board also ruled that 
the company discriminatorily reduced 
overtime assignments of four pro- 
union employees. 

Chemvet was ordered by the Board 
to reinstate Miss Ellis and reimburse 
her for losses. The Board installed a 
specific injunctive prohibiting future 
discrimination in offering overtime. 


© Program Aid 


The Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964 provides for work and education 
programs, loans to low-income farm- 
ers and businessmen, and various 
other national and community anti- 
poverty programs. 


Bargaining 
Order Set 
By Board 


In one of the rare instances where 


the trial examiner’s findings were 
over-ruled, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board recently issued an order 
requiring Honda of Haslett in Haslett, 
Mich., to bargain with Teamster Local 
580 of Lansing, Mich., representa- 
tive of the firm’s salesmen, counter- 
men and mechanics. 


It was found that Local 580 made 
a demand for recognition in an appro- 
priate unit at a time when it was 
majority representative. The employer 
refused to accept the union authoriza- 
tion cards as proof of the majority 
and did not recognize the union. 
Local 580 subsequently won an elec- 
tion, but the result was set aside be- 
cause of disturbances. 


Reliable Test 


The Board declared that the em- 
ployer’s unfair labor practices were of 
such gravity and pervasiveness that 
the Local 580 card majority provided 
a more reliable test of empioyee de- 
sire than would another election. 

Honda of Haslett was ordered to 
cease its illegal activity, bargain with 
the union upon request, and reim- 
burse two workers who had been the 
victims of discrimination. 


Teamster 
Newsboy 


no tae ees 


Edwin D. Dorsey, secretary-treasurer of 
Teamster Local 618 in St. Louis, Mo., 
is shown participating in “‘Old News- 
boys’ Day,’’ an annual event in which 
the proceeds go to charitable organiza- 
tions. 


The International Teamster 


Topeka Local 
Wins NLRB 
Decision 


Frank E. Fitzsimmons 


Dear Sir and Brother: 

It is with a great sense of pride that I write this letter to you. I am a 
public school teacher and an “ex” member of the Teamsters Union Local 
628 here in Philadelphia. I say “ex” because had it not been for my 
“moonlight” job as a truck driver, I could not have remained in the 
teaching profession. 

In the beginning there was not enough salary to sustain a man’s 
family when he chose to teach. With the advent of collective bargaining 
for our profession, we began to realize what is the fundamental right 
of every American worker—just wages. We now work under covenants 
which do this, that is we did until Monday, January 8, 1973. Since 
then we have been “on the bricks” and I do not propose to tell Teamsters 
what this means. 

The strike and the picketing bring out the best in a union’s purpose. 
It helps to create the militant solidarity that is so necessary to overcome 
the day to day suffering, the loneliness of early and cold mornings, 
the eye-smarting, non-perfume like smoke from warming wood-fires, 
the hostility of bosses—in our case administrators—and the potential 
menace of the ever present police. 

How good is the feeling one gets when he or she receives outside 
encouragement and when the voice of hope and fraternity belongs to 
the powerful Teamsters Union, it is like feeding at the horn of plenty. 
For this week, Mr. Ed Nangle, President of Teamsters Joint Council 


Teamster Local 696 of Topeka, 
Kan., recently won a National Labor 
Relations Board decision in which it 
was ruled that Reeves-Wiedeman Co., 
engaged in unfair labor practices. 


The trial examiner determined that 
the company, a plumbing warehouse, 
violated the law by coercively in- 
terrogating its employees, promising 
wage benefits for rejection of Local 
696, and by discriminating against 
the workers or otherwise interfering 
with their rights. 


The company was ordered to cease 
the illegal activity and make restitu- 
tion to one former employee for any 
loss of earnings suffered through 
discrimination, 


#53 put this wonderful union, your Teamsters, on our side. 
How does one say “thank you” except to say it and to say it from 


a grateful heart. 


Mr. Fitzsimmons on behalf of my fellow teachers, my brothers and 
sisters who are “on the line” thank you and your magnificent union 
with leaders like Mr. Nangle for their much needed support. Also our 
grateful thanks to the officers and members of Local 107 for their gen- 
erous permission to use their hall for one of our rallies. Blessings to the 


Teamsters. 


Chicago Member 


Fraternally yours 
Sal. J. Strigari 


Woman Over-the-Road Driver 
Likes Job and Female Status 


Roberta Beck is a pretty 25-year- 
old over-the-road driver working out 
of Chicago, Ill., for Spector Freight 
System, Inc., and is a member of 
Teamster Local 710. 

The pert young lady likes her job, 
her union membership and, inasmuch 
as she enjoys her status as a female, 
is in general disagreement with the 
women’s liberation movement. 

Miss Beck recently was the object 
of a 10-minute interview on a net- 
work television program during which 
she took the viewers through each step 
she performs in preparation for haul- 
ing freight over miles of highway. 

The young lady became a truck 
driver last August following studies 
at Iowa State University where she 
majored in housing and served as a 
line supervisor in the dormitory 
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cafeteria. Prior to her college school- 
ing, Miss Beck spent a year and a 
half as a personnel clerk for the U.S. 
Army, and later worked as a video- 
graph operator. 

Tiring of this kind of work, Miss 
Beck went back to her first love, 
trucks, having become fascinated with 
them at the age of 12. She took train- 
ing at a heavy duty truck driver voca- 
tional school and shortly afterward 
went to work for Spector. 


Miss Beck, a five-feet four-inch 
brunette, believes in equal pay for 
equal work plus equality of oppor- 
tunity in the job market. However, 
she also enjoys having doors opened 
for her and cigarettes lit for her as 
well as being treated as a woman at 
all times. 


6 In Michigan 


Warehousemen and order fillers em- 
ployed by Trans-Continental Bolt Co., 
in Redford, Mich., voted 8 to 4 for 
representation by Teamster Local 337 
of Detroit, Mich., in a recent National 
Labor Relations Board election, ac- 
cording to Walter Schuler, secretary- 
treasurer of the local union. 


@ Forklift Use 


The Occupational Safety and 
Health Review Commission has ruled 
that the use of a forklift truck to 
raise or lower workers violates the 
federal job safety law. 


Roberta Beck, an over-the-road driver 
and member of Teamster Local 710 in 
Chicago, Ill., is shown preparing to 
step into the cab of her rig. 
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The Union Message 


Teamster Local 651 in Lexington, Kentucky, uses billboard advertising to take 


the union message to unorganized workers. “For a Brighter Tomorrow,’ the 


union message, has appealed to many non-union workers, as Local 651 has 


doubled its membership in the last nine months. 


Lumber Workers Go Teamster in NY 


By a 2-to-1 margin, employees of 
Gerrity Co., Inc., a wholesale and re- 
tail lumber company in Liverpool, 
N.Y., voted for representation by 
Teamster Local 317 of Syrcause, 
N.Y., in a recent National Labor Re- 
lations Board election. 

John Parise, Local 317 business rep- 


Steward 


i Hl 


resentative, said 28 drivers, fork lift 
operators, yard men and millworkers 
were eligible to ballot. The vote was 
14 to 7 for the union. 


Local 317 also won recent elec- 
tions at Upstate Builders Supply and 
Caldwell Lumber Co. 


Seminar 


Shown making preparations for a stewards seminar sponsored by Teamster 
Local 458 of Detroit, Mich., recently were (left to right): William Lattimore, Pete 
Hopkins, Richard Wonnacott, and John Niezgoda. Hopkins is president of Local 
458. Lattimore and Wonnacott are federal mediators. 
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Keep 
America 
Beautiful 


April 28, 1973, the Saturday 
after Easter, has been desig- 
nated “Keep America Beautiful 
Day, 1973,” sponsored by the 
Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts, and 
Keep America Beautiful, Inc. 

Walter Shea, administrative 
assistant to Teamster General 
President Frank E. Fitzsimmons, 
serves as a member of the com- 
mittee. 

The program is a massive 
education - action project, de- 
signed to draw national atten- 
tion to the ongoing environ- 
mental activities of America’s 
young people. 


@ Ohio Victory 


Employees of Lebanon Lumber 
Co., of Lebanon, O., voted over- 
whelmingly for representation by 
Teamster Local 957 of Dayton, O., 
in a recent National Labor Relations 
Board election, according to Samuel 
M. Elliott, Jr., secretary-treasurer of 
the local union. 


@ Job Ratio 


Federal civilian employment will 
drop to about 12.5 jobs for each 
1,000 population in fiscal 1974, the 
lowest ratio since 1950, according to 
government planners. 


Weiss Named 
To Food 

Committee 
Weiss, 


Al research director 


for the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, was one of 
two representatives from orga- 
nized labor named by President 
Nixon to serve on the Phase III 


food industry advisory commit- 
tee. 


The committee has 15 mem- 
bers, eight of them from agri- 
business, and is charged with 
studying ways to halt increasing 
food prices. 

Weiss has served on several 
other government committees in 
recent years. 
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Local Wins 
NLRB Ruling 
In Seattle 


The National Labor Relations 
Board recently affirmed a trial exam- 
iner’s findings concluding in an order 
requiring Lang Towing, Inc., to bar- 
gain with Teamster Local 174 of 
Seattle, Wash., as representative of all 
drivers. 

After the union demanded recog- 
nition, the employer was unwilling to 
suggest that the union resort to the 
Board’s election process. Instead, the 
company embarked on a course of 
bargaining directly with the employ- 
ees, threatening to go out of business 
with a resultant loss of employment, 
seeking to have workers rescind their 
union authorization cards, and dis- 
charging and _ suspending certain 
workers because of their protected 
and concerted activities—all in viola- 
tion of the law. 

Lang Towing was ordered by the 
Board to cease the unlawful conduct, 
bargain with Local 174 upon request, 
and reimburse three workers for loss 
of pay suffered by reason of dis- 
crimination. 


Railroads 
Fail to Con 
Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, in a strongly-worded decision 
recently, rejected a bid by the rail- 
roads for an emergency rate increase. 

Railroads in the southern and west- 
ern portions of the United States 
asked the ICC last January to approve 
a two per cent surcharge on freight 
rates. Their claim was that the in- 
dustry faced an emergency situation 
caused by rising costs, 

In its decision a month later, the 
ICC pointed out that the railroads 
held a meeting on the surcharge re- 
quest six months before they ever filed 
for the approval. 

In a formal statement, the ICC de- 
clared: “If there had been a real 
emergency, we doubt that negotiations 
would have been so extended.” 

The regulatory agency also com- 
mented that it felt the consumer 
should not have to pay the cost of 
the “emergency increase” while the 
railroads decided whether to ask the 
ICC to make permanent the rate hike. 

In sum, said the ICC, the railroads 
in the west and south simply did “not 
substantiate” their arguments for the 
emergency increase. 
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In Wisconsin 


Teamsters Help Introduce 
Youngsters to Opportunity 


Robert Schlieve (second from right) of Teamster Local 563 and other members 


of the Fox Cities Area Labor-Management Council are shown with high school 
students touring facilities at CW Transport, Inc., in Neenah, Wis., as part of 
“Youth Opportunity Day” sponsored annually by the council. 


Teamster Local 563 of Menasha, 
Wis., for the past two years has 
joined with other labor organizations 
and area service clubs to sponsor 
“Youth Opportunity Day.” 

The day-long program is designed 
to show 600 non-college bound high 
school seniors possible job opportuni- 
ties they may not have considered. 

Some 39 businesses participated in 
the most recent program with ap- 


Employment 
Trend Noted 
In New Report 


An expanded series of charts 
on employment trends in each 
state highlights the new edition 
of the statistical report, “Em- 
ployment and Earnings, State 
and Areas, 1939-71,” just pub- 
published by the U. S. Depart- 


ment of Labor’s Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

The annual report is availa- 
ble for $7.50 from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C., 20402. 

Persons desiring to purchase 
the report are requested to re- 
fer to Catalogue NO. L2.3:1370 
9, plus noting the name of the 
bulletin. 


proximately one-third of them em- 
ploying Teamsters Union members. 
Students select any three lines of 
work they are interested in and are 
given guided tours where they learn 
about job requirements, work condi- 
tions, and so forth. 

Robert Schlieve, secretary-treasurer 
of Local 563, was instrumental in the 
formation of the Fox Cities Area 
Labor-Management Council which 
sponsors the program, and has served 
as a co-chairman during the two years 
of its existence. 

He said response to the introduc- 
tion to opportunity has been very 
favorable from the students, the 
businesses involved, educators and 
local labor officials. 

Also helping Schlieve in the pro- 
gram have been Frank Krasniewski 
and Jeff Curtin, Local 563 business 
agents. 


@ In Pennsylvania 


Workers employed by General Sys- 
tems, Inc., of Erie, Pa., voted over- 
whelmingly for representation by 
Teamster Local 397 in a recent Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board election. 

Joseph Santone, Local 397 presi- 
dent, said 15 assemblers, repairmen, 
printed circuit men, machinists, stock- 
room employees and others working 
at the transistor components company 
voted 14 to 1 in favor of the union. 
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SOCIAL SECUR 


| Key to Social Security Is Your Card 


Your 
Social 


Security 
Card 


And Knowing How to Use It 


(Editor's Note: A citizen’s stake in Social Security is tremendous, not only in terms of the size of his 
investment in the program, but also in terms of what Social Security will do for him in retirement, in 
disability, and in terms of survivor benefits. Because Social Security represents such great importance 
to all Americans, The International Teamster magazine publishes the second of a series of articles de- 
signed to help the reader more fully understand how he is involved.) 


SOCIAL SECURITY is a firm part of the American way of life today. 

Almost all working people pay into the Social Security trust funds. One 
of every eight Americans receives a check every month. And just about 
everyone 65 years of age or over can count on help in paying medical 
expenses. 

How Social Security works to protect you and your family—and what 
you will receive from it when you retire from the work scene—will be 
considered in detail later in this series. 

For the moment, first things first: Getting the Social Security numbered 
card and how to use it when the time comes. 


A Social Security card can be obtained at any office maintained by the 
Social Security Administration. The number on your card is yours alone 
and will never be duplicated. Your specific identification is used to keep 
track of the record of your earnings and of any benefits to which you and 
your dependents become entitled. 

You need only one Social Security card during your lifetime. If you 
lose your identification card, you may obtain another at the nearest Social 
Security office. If you change your name, you can get a new card showing 
your new name—but with the same number. 

The law requires that all wage earners, with very few exceptions, 
must have a Social Security number. You must show your card to an 
employer upon commencing work and, upon request, show it to anyone 
paying you income that must be reported. 


The International Teamster 


Three 
Special 
Trust 
Funds 


Take 
Problems 


To Local 
SS Office 


Prepare in 
Advance 
For 
Retirement 
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Correct usage of the Social Security number is vital so that the small 
percentage deductions from your paycheck, matched with an equal con- 
tribution by your employer, can be properly accredited to your record. 
The matched contributions by employer and employee are forwarded 
to three special trust funds: One for retirement and survivor insurance, 
one for disability insurance, and one for hospital insurance. 

Employers are required by law to give you receipts listing the Social 
Security contributions he deducts from your pay. He does this at the end 
of each year and also when your employment with him ceases. The 
receipts, such as Form W-2, will help you check on your Social Security 
record. 

It is recommended that you check your record from time to time to 
make certain your Social Security earnings have been reported accurately. 
It is especially important if you have changed jobs frequently. The 
method is simple. Just ask your local Social Security office—there are 850 
of them around the country—for a form postcard to use in requesting 
a copy of your record. Fill out the card and sign it and then drop it in 
a mailbox. 

If your records of your earnings do not agree with the amount shown 
on the statement you will receive from the Social Security Administra- 
tion, then get in touch with the local office promptly. The problem usually 
can be unraveled after an examination of the case. 

If, however, you feel there is still error, you can request a reconsid- 
eration. Should satisfaction still elude you, it is possible to ask for a 
hearing by the Bureau of Hearings and Appeals. Further review may 
be requested of the appeals council of the Social Security Administration 
at no cost to you. The last resort open to you is the federal courts. 


So the years pass and there comes a time when you feel the need to 
apply for Social Security benefits, whether it be for retirement or survivor 
insurance, disability or hospital insurance. 

It is not an automatic process. An application must be filed before 
payments can begin. 

When you are nearing the age of 65, or if you become disabled, it is 
recommended that you phone the nearest Social Security office. 

In case you are approaching retirement age, it is important that you 
contact the field office at least two or three months in advance of the 
date upon which you will reach 65, not only for getting retirement bene- 
fits but for getting Medicare benefits which are available to you whether 
or not you retire. 


If you wait until the month you reach 65 to apply for the medical 
insurance part of Medicare, you will lose at least one month of protec- 
tion. It is to your advantage to apply ahead of time even if you do not 
expect to retire from work. 

Long delay in making the formal application can result in losing some 
benefits. Back payments for monthly cash benefits can be made for no 
more than 12 months. 

When you make formal application for Social Security benefits, you 
should take along certain necessary papers: Your own Social Security 
card or a record of your number (if your claim is based on the earnings 
of another person, his card or record of the number); proof of age in 
in the form of a birth certificate or a baptismal certificate made at or 
shortly after your birth; your latest Form W-2 wage and tax statement— 
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or if self-employed, a copy of your last federal income tax return. These 
records are needed to compute your maximum benefit possible. 

However, do not delay making application just because you do not 
have all of the proof cited above. There are other proofs that can be used 
and the Social Security people can explain them to you. 


Keep Your Once your claim has been approved—assuming that all was done in 
Records prior time to reaching the age of 65— then all you have to do is wait for 
In the third day of the month following that in which you turned 65. That’s 


when your first check should arrive. Checks always cover the previous 
month. 

Should four to six weeks go by without your hearing about your claim 
or receiving any checks, then you should get in touch with the Social 
Security office again. There are special procedures for speeding payments 
in such cases. 


Order 


When a person who has worked under the Social Security law dies, 
some member of his family should get in touch with the field office so 
that survivor benefits can be gotten. 

In this kind of situation, proof must be offered showing that the appli- 
cant was being supported by the deceased insured person. Once this is 

Proper done, then benefits can be paid to a parent after the death of a working 

Records son or daughter, or to a husband or widower whose working wife has 
é retired, become disabled or died. 

Provide Generally this proof must be furnished within two years after the 

Proof worker dies, or, in the case of husband’s benefits, within two years after 
his wife applies for cash benefits. 

It is possible that you may go through all your working life and never 
draw any form of Social Security check before you retire. Another wage 
earner, however, may become disabled or die after working just a few 
years and his family may get checks for many, many years. 


The Social Security Administration has a set of four suggestions of 
things you should do right now to protect your benefit rights of the 
present and future: 


1. If you are married, be certain to fill in your wife or husband on 
the status of your Social Security. If anything should happen to you, 
your survivors should know where to find your Social Security card and 
personal papers. They should also know roughly how much money 
they can expect each month if you should die or become disabled. 

2. Put your Social Security card in a safe place and make sure you 
show your card to any new employer. Do not recite the number for 
that makes error possible. 


Four 3. Check on your W-2 forms. Once a year each employer has to 
Things give you two copies of a W-2 Tax and Wage Statement, as it is called. 
To Do One you file with your income tax return and the other may be kept 


with your records. Keep all copies in a safe place. Do not throw them 
away. Keep copies of all your federal income tax returns if you are 
self-employed. 

4. Put your important family papers in a safe place. Make certain 
you have your marriage certificate and the birth certificates of yourself, 
your spouse, and all the children. If any of these documents are 
missing, get properly certified copies from the county courthouse in- 
volved. 

When in doubt, phone the Social Security office nearest you about 
your problem. They will be glad to help in any way possible. 


Now 


(Next month The International Teamster will present the third in a 
series of articles on the Social Security system and how it benefits Amer- 
icans of all ages and their families.) 
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S (at the microphone) was honored with a dinner attended by 100 well- 


a 


wishers upon the occasion of his retirement. Besides receiving gifts, Kniss also 
was given a 25-year membership buckle by Teamster Local 467 of Rialto, Calif. 
Kniss was a driver for A. M. Lewis for 35 years. 


On Committee 


Indiana Teamster Leader 
Gets Labor Appointment 


Loran W. Robbins, president of 


Teamster Local 135 in Indianapolis, 
Ind., has been appointed to serve as 
a labor representative on the North 
Central Regional Manpower Advisory 
Committee. 


Loran W. Robbins, Indiana Teamster 
leader, has been appointed by Labor 
Secretary J. D. Hodgson to serve on 
the North Central Regional Manpower 


Advisory Committee. 
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His appointment came from Secre- 
tary of Labor J. D. Hodgson and will 
be for a term ending June 30th, 1974. 


Teamster General President Frank 
E. Fitzsimmons sent a congratulatory 
letter to Robbins and commented that 
Secretary Hodgson “made an excel- 
lent choice when he selected you.” 


The committee on which Robbins 
will serve was established by the De- 
partment of Labor in 1965 in accord- 
ance with the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act of 1962. 


The committee is charged with ad- 
vising the Secretary of Labor concern- 
ing the carrying out of his duties 
under the Manpower Act, and also 
may — upon request — make recom- 
mendations to the Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare. 

As it is set up, the North Central 
Regional Manpower Advisory Com- 
mittee serves a region consisting of 
the states of Illinois, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Ohio and Wisconsin. 

Solely an advisory body, the com- 
mittee has no responsibility for ad- 
ministrative or regulatory matters. 


Jersey Local 
Wins Case 
At NLRB 


De Luca Bros., Inc., of Mountain 
Lakes, N.J., violated the law by re- 
fusing to bargain with Teamster Local 
408 of Newark, N.J., for a unit of 
drivers and helpers, warehousemen 
and mechanics. 

Upholding the findings of a trial 
examiner, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board said the company refused 
to recognize the union upon request 
although the union represented a ma- 
jority of the workers; also, that the 
employer engaged in independent vio- 
lations among which were threats to 
go out of business along with prom- 
ises of benefits if the union were 
abandoned. 

DeLuca was ordered by the Board 
to cease the illegal conduct and to bar- 
gain with Local 408 upon request. 


@® Nevada Win 


A strong majority of workers em- 
ployed by Benson’s Optical Co., Inc., 
in Las Vegas, Nev., voted for repre- 
sentation by Teamster Local 14 in a 
recent NLRB election. 

Delmar E. Seleska, Local 14 secre- 
tary-treasurer, said the bargaining unit 
includes lens polishers and grinders, 
cylinder and generator operators, 
blend edgers, billing clerks and related 
job categories. 


Retiree Sends 
Appreciation 
To Fitzsimmons 


Dear Bro. Fitzsimmons: 

I wish to express my thanks 
for the many benefits I have 
received through the years, and 
for the pension that I am now 
getting. Thanks also to Teamster 
Local 229 in Scranton, Pa. 

I retired in August, 1972, 
after being in good standing for 
44 years, 

Thanks to the International 
Union and Local 229 for their 
gracious way of expediting any 
and all problems and claims 
sent to them by me, and all the 
good they are doing and have 
done in the past. 

Fraternally yours, 
Samuel DeNunzio, 
Scranton, Pa. 
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Young Industry 


Container Shipping Reaching 
Maturity in Ocean Transport 


Container shipping, an ocean trans- 
port method only a bit over 15 years 
old, is on the threshold of maturity 
as world-wide acceptance of the sys- 
tem gains every year. 

There were a host of problems when 
the radical, cargo-transport concept of 
packing goods in huge, standardized 
boxes was first inaugurated in the mid- 
fifties. 

Now the bulk of the problems has 
been solved and the world container 
fleet has grown from a handful of 
ships to 312 ocean-going vessels total- 
ing 4.3 million gross tons. More than 
100 containerships are on order or 
under construction. 

The greatest problem in the begin- 
ning was the development of suitable 
vessels and putting together techniques 
that would permit an easy interchange 
of cargo boxes among the various 
modes of transport. 


Problems Remain 


There are still some problems re- 
maining. Some are the establishment 
of international standards of contain- 
ers, rules for easy customs handling, 
uniform regulations, simplified docu- 
mentation, and last but not least— 
finding the huge capital outlay need 
for containership construction. 

When Sea-Land Service, a pioneer 
in the field, put its first containership 
into service, the craft was a World 
War II freighter converted at a cost 
of $5 million. 

Last fall, Sea-Land launched the 
first two of a class of eight high-speed, 
large-capacity containerships at a price 
tag of $50 million each. 

Capital outlay for containerships is 
so high that many old-line European 
freight lines have stayed with the old 
general cargo shipping. 


Impact on Ports 


Containership growth has had an 
immense impact on major ports in the 
world. By the end of this decade, it is 
estimated that containerships operating 
in the Port of New York will carry 
four of each five tons of import-export 
cargo. 

World acceptance of the container- 
ship system has been underscored re- 
cently with the entry of the Soviet 
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Union into the system. Economic 
planners in the U.S.S.R. have already 
inspired construction of 30 contain- 
erships, each with a capacity to carry 
500 containers. 

Modern containerships have proven 
to be highly efficient. There are ships 
large enough to carry more than 1,200 
of the big containers at speeds as high 
as 33 knots—making them at least 
four times as productive as the stand- 
ard conventional freighters of yester- 
year. 


Effort to Adjust 

Shipping management is still trying 
to adjust to the new system of ocean 
transfer of cargo, particularly in the 
area of proper loading of containers 
so as to reduce cargo damage and 
the exceedingly high insurance claims 
that follow. 

Rate stability and sailing frequency 
on major containership routes are 
problems still to be overcome by 
steamship companies. 

Meanwhile, the method of loading 
and unloading in the ports is moving 
through a gradual revolution with the 
view of accelerating cargo handling 
and distribution. 


Railroad 
Consolidation 
Proposed 


An administrative judge for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
cently proposed the consolidation of 
25 railroads in the western part of 
the United States into four major sys- 
tems to carry all rail traffic between 
the Mississippi River and the Pacific 
Ocean. 


Nathan Klitenic asserted the con- 
solidation would result in “highly 
efficient coast-to-coast systems, each 
completely competitive, financially 
strong and serving major producing 
and consuming areas throughout their 
length.” 


Any such consolidation, of course, 
would have a drastic effect upon 
motor carrier freight lines operating 
in the western half of the nation. 


Specifically, Klitenic recommended 
that the four major rail lines remain- 
ing under his proposal would be: The 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, the 
Burlington Northern, the Southern 
Pacific and the Union Pacific. 


@ Disposal Win 


Workers engaged in refuse collec- 
tion for Waste Disposal Service, Inc., 
of Palm Springs, Calif., voted better 
than 3-to-1 for representation by 
Teamster Local 166 of San Bernar- 
dino, Calif., in a recent National La- 
bor Board election. 


Testimonial 


Arthur Duckenfield (center), president of Teamster Local 161 in Philadelphia, Pa., 


ey 


/ 


receives a plaque from Robert Romano (right), Local 161 secretary-treasurer, 
at a testimonial dinner recently for Duckenfield. Looking on is John Greeley, di- 
rector of the IBT National Warehouse Division. Proceeds from the banquet went 
to the widow of the late Thomas Dunn, recording secretary of the local union. 
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DRIVE REPORT 


INTERNATIONAL 


DEDICATED TO SERVICE 


Fitzsimmons Calls for Support of Federal 
Enforcement of Safety and Health Act 


General President Frank E. Fitz- 
simmons has recommended to Team- 
ster affiliates that they support federal 
enforcement of the 1970 Federal Job 
Safety and Health Act and oppose any 
attempts to exercise state control over 
the law’s jurisdiction. 

The federal law as enacted gave 
the national government the right to 
pre-empt the states in job safety. 
However, a state may at any time 
seek to regain the jurisdiction to en- 
force its version of the occupational 
safety and health system. 

“Few issues are more important to 
members of the Teamsters Union,” 
said President Fitzsimmons in a letter 
to all local unions and joint councils. 


John F. Ryan (left), secretary-treasurer 


of Teamster Joint Council 25 in Chicago, 


Noting that the 1970 Federal Job 
Safety and Health Act—more com- 
monly known as the Occupational 
Safety and Health Act (OSHA)—is 
considered by many to be the most 
important new federal law for work- 
ers since the Wagner Act of 1935, 
Fitzsimmons said: 


“The law was passed by Congress 
because for years states proved in- 
effective in discharging their safety 
and health responsibilities to work- 


” 


ers. 


New Figures 


He pointed out that new figures re- 
leased by the Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration indicate the 


lll., was appointed recently to serve a second term as a director of the Cook 
County Tuberculosis Sanitarium District and is shown taking the oath from Judge 
Harry Commerford. Ryan, who is also president of Teamster Local 786, in 
addition is a member of the Illinois Atomic Energy Commission. 
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seriousness of the matter: 100,000 
dead every year and 25,000,000 in- 
jured in the workplace. 

President Fitzsimmons emphasized 
that the Teamsters Union traditionally 
has supported federal standards and 
administration of issues affecting 
workers, for example, workmen’s 
compensation, unemployment com- 
pensation, and so on. He added, “This 
is no time to change what has been a 
sound, reasonable approach to obtain- 
ing the best protection for our mem- 
bers.” 

Should states succeed in regaining 
jurisdiction in this area, Fitzsimmons 
explained, the resulting fragmentation 
would not serve the best interests of 
Teamsters or any other group of 
workers—‘“if the past ineffectiveness 
of the states is any indication of what 
we can expect in the future.” 

President Fitzsimmons stated that 
Teamster attention should now shift 
to the statehouses, emphasizing: 

“T urge you to contact the governor 
of your state and indicate your op- 
position to state enforcement of the 
Occupational Safety and Health Act, 
whether or not the state has a good 
state plan. We must not help to de- 
federalize OSHA. 

“If no state plan exis‘s then Team- 
sters will benefit from the full impact 
of federal enforcement. The states 
may still maintain supervision in areas 
like training, consultation and educa- 
tion, but the inspections will be 
federal. 

“That is basically why we supported 
federal legislation in the first place, 
and that is why we should not sur- 
render voluntarily what took so long 
to win.” 


Employment 


‘Eminent’ Domain to Jobs 


Advocated for 


Former Secretary of Labor Willard 
Wirtz declared recently that workers 
should have some kind of “eminent 
domain” to jobs with the entire com- 
munity assuming some responsibility 
to get them gainfully employed when 
displaced from their work by tech- 
nological progress. 


Wirtz asserted in testimony before 
a Joint Economic Committee of Con- 
gress that about half the adult unem- 
ployment in the United States today is 
directly or indirectly due to techno- 
logical displacement or to the develop- 
ment of new processes. 


Even those on company payrolls 
are affected, Wirtz said. He explained: 


“Between three and five million 
people whom we list as ‘employed’ are 
doing and being paid for work .. . or 
time . . . which is useless both to their 
employers and to themselves. They 
hold sinecures as the alternative to 
being unemployed. The price is in- 
estimable.” 

Wirtz told the congressmen that, in 
his opinion, the issue of how to deal 
with technological displacement has 
caused more “national emergency 
labor disputes” in this country in the 
past 15 years than any other issue, 
including wages. 

“Collective bargaining isn’t by its 
nature able to cope fully with this 
issue,” said Wirtz. “New technology 
means more, not fewer, jobs—at least 
in the present stage of things, But the 
new jobs are often in other plants, 
belonging to other companies—often 
in other industries not within the 
jurisdiction of the company and union 
representatives at a particular collec- 
tive bargaining table where the ques- 
tion of the displacement of a particu- 
lar person by a particular machine 
comes up.” 


The result is, asserted Wirtz, that 
the negotiators either fail to meet the 
problem or come up with answers 
that are usually wrong or only half 
right. 

Wirtz continued: 


“This problem must be met, at least 
in part, by the community as a whole. 
If change, which is in the public in- 
terest, requires taking a person’s job, 
he or she is as fully entitled to com- 
pensation for it as when change in- 
volving the public’s need for a new 
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Workers 


school or highway requires taking 
somebody’s property. We should ex- 
tend the principle of ‘eminent domain’ 
to jobs.” 

The former Labor Secretary sug- 
gested some ways to soothe the ef- 
fects of technological progress upon 
unfortunate workers. 

For example, a practical answer 
might be the idea of fully paid leaves 
of absence from the work force to 
anybody about to be replaced by a 
robot, so that the worker could take 
a year or two of training for some 
other kind of work. 


Financing Method 

The leaves of absence should be at 
full pay, Wirtz suggested, with the 
financing to come partly out of the 
employer’s increased profit from that 
new machine and partly out of the 
unemployment insurance fund. He 
said, “West Germany has had a simi- 
lar leave-of-absence law for four 
years now and it is reportedly work- 
ing well.” 

Another aid might be providing 
free education for every mother when 
she reaches the age of 40 or when her 
youngest child goes off to school so 
that she can prepare for work. Sab- 
batical leaves, refresher courses, and 
similar proposals were made _ by 
Wirtz. 


2-Hour Leeway 


Sen. Fannin 
Is At It 
Again 


Arizona’s Senator Paul J. Fannin, 
who has introduced more anti-labor 
legislation than any other member of 
Congress, is at it again. 

He is proposing four amendments 
to the National Labor Relations Act, 
which would weaken the rights of 
workers: 

1. Prohibit unions from protecting 
strikers by fining members who cross 
picket lines; 

2. Overturn a National Labor Re- 
lations Board decision that in repre- 
sentation elections for union member- 
bership employers must turn over a 
list of employees to the regional 
NLRB director, who, in turn, would 
make the list available to the union 
to assure a fair election; 

3. In so-called national emergency 
strikes, extend the 80-day injunction 
until there is a settlement; 

4. A secret ballot on petition of 
strikers for a vote to end a strike 
after 30 days. 

Sen. Fannin’s prolific introduction 
of anti-labor legislation is matched 
by his scant knowledge of labor-man- 
agement relations. For example: 

In his latter proposal, he said 
“strikes are becoming not only more 
frequent, but they are becoming more 
severe.” 

This statement is in direct conflict 
with Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 
ports which show that time lost be- 
cause of strikes in 1972 declined to 
1.4 working days per 1,000 workers 
from 2.6 days in 1971. 


10-Hours Driving Limit Rule 
Extended in Adverse Weather 


A clarification of the “‘adverse driv- 
ing conditions” rule permitting truck 
drivers to drive an additional two 
hours beyond the 1-hour limit has 
been issued by the Bureau of Motor 
Carrier Safety and will go into effect 
next April Ist. 

The extra time will be allowed for 
a driver to complete his run or to 
reach a point where the vehicle and 
cargo will be safe, if he encounters 
unforeseen driving conditions after 
reaching his 10-hour limit. 

The extra two hours will be per- 
mitted, however, only if the adverse 


driving conditions are unknown to 
the dispatcher when the vehicle leaves 
a terminal. 

Adverse driving conditions are de- 
fined as snow, sleet, fog; a highway 
covered with snow or ice, or unusual 
road and traffic conditions—none of 
which were apparent on the basis of 
information known to the person dis- 
patching the run when it began. 

Robert A. Kaye, director of the 
Bureau of Motor Carrier Safety, em- 
phasized that the clarification is, for 
the most part, not a revision but an 
attempt to restate the present rule in 
a more clear fashion. 
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Comments Welcome 


New Rule to Govern Exams 
Qualifying Professional Drivers 


A NEW RULE is scheduled to go 
into effect this July ist regarding 
qualifying examinations for commer- 
cial drivers, according to the Federal 
Highway Administration’s Bureau of 
Motor Carrier Safety. 


Beginning on that date, successful 
completion of one of the four sections 
of the examination will be a pre- 
requisite to qualification as a commer- 
cial driver under the Motor Carrier 
Safety Regulations. 

The four exams are of the multiple- 
choice type. Successful completion is 
defined by the bureau as correctly 
answering a minimum of 70 per cent 
of the questions. 

A person getting a passing grade on 
any one of the four sections will be 
qualified to operate a commercial ve- 
hicle, assuming he meets all other re- 
quirements. 


A “grandfather clause” is included 
in the new rule. It provides that driv- 
ers regularly employed by a motor 
carrier prior to July 1, 1973, are 
exempted from the need to pass a 
written examination as a condition of 
continuing as regularly employed driv- 
ers for that carrier. 

Apart from the regular require- 
ments for commercial vehicle opera- 
tors, drivers transporting hazardous 
materials also will be required to suc- 
cessfully complete two additional 


Record Year 
For Payroll 
Cheaters 


More American workers were 
cheated out of the largest amount of 
wages than ever before in the history 
of the U. S. during the year ended last 
June 30th. 

During that period the U.S. Labor 
Departments Wage-Hour Division 
found that under-payment to 517,- 
142 employees hit a record $102,- 
586,647. This compared to $99,469,- 
364 which was the total by which 
473,327 employees were short-changed 
in the previous year. 

So far the Wage-Hour Division has 
been able to recover only $49,967,865 
for 352,704 workers, but it is hoped 
that litigation ultimately will add to 
this amount. 
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exams. Both the examinations include 
questions related to the safe trans- 
portation of hazardous materials. 

Although the rule is slated to go 
into effect July Ist, still it is tech- 
nically tentative and subject to change. 
The bureau has asked for comments 
on the new rule as proposed at this 
point. 

Any comment should be made in 
triplicate and addressed no later than 
May 4, 1973, to: Director, Bureau of 
Motor Carrier Safety, Washington, 
D.C., 20590. 


Big Increases 


For Non-Farm 
Professionals 


Between 1958 and 1970, the three- 
non-farm occupations at the highest 
earning levels — professional, man- 
agerial and sales—also enjoyed the 
highest percentage of increased earn- 
ings. 

Monthly Labor Review, published 
by the Labor Department’s Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, said the results of a 
study showed that managers and offi- 
cials increased their income 98.7 per 
cent during the 12-year period. 

Average earnings for the managers 
and officials jumped from $5,910 an- 
nually to $11,747 between 1958 and 
1970. Earnings of professional men 
and technicians were close behind 
with increases of 84.9 per cent— 
$6,730 to $12,445. 


Sales and Clerical 


Immediately following were in- 
creases of 81.9 per cent and 79 per 
cent for sales and clerical men respec- 
tively to a 1970 average of $9,777 
and $8,705. 

The big gains by the top-paid white 
collar men contrasted sharply with the 
incomes of other job categories. 


Craftsmen, for example, had only 
a 74.1 per cent increase during the 
1958-70 period to average earnings 
of $9,310. 

Service employees raised their aver- 
age to $6,972 in 1970 for an aver- 
age gain of 75.9 per cent. 

Manufacturing workers’ income 
jumped 69.8 per cent to an average 
of $7,646. 


Driver Log 


To Be 
Evaluated 


Twenty-nine’ motor carriers have 
been selected by the Bureau of Motor 
Carrier Safety to participate in a trial 
program for evaluating a new driver’s 
daily log. 

In an informative letter to Inter- 
national Union vice presidents and 
freight negotiators, General President 
Frank E. Fitzsimmons said the trial 
program is scheduled to go into effect 
next April 1st and continue for a 
l-year period. Each individual trial 
will be over a 7-day period. 

The purpose of the experiment is 
to determine whether the driver’s daily 
log form presently in existence can be 
reconstructed in such a manner that it 
can be simplified to lessen the amount 
of paper work required of both drivers 
and carriers. 

For example, the test log will per- 
mit seven days of driver activity to be 
entered on a single sheet of paper. 
The new log contains space for 
notating on and off duty time for the 
driver, sleeper berth time, an account 
of available on-duty time, and so on. 
The new form omits some informa- 
tion which the current logs contain. 

President Fitzsimmons commented: 

“It must be noted that the Bureau 
of Motor Carrier Safety, while eager 
to reduce paper work and unnecessary 
record keeping, is determined that 
these factors will be secondary to their 
purpose of preventing violations of 
the hours-of-service rules. In this re- 
gard, participant drivers should be 
aware that their new log records will 
likely be checked more often than 
usual.” 

If the bureau determines that the 
test program is successful, it will 
issue a notice of proposed rule change 
to give interested parties the oppor- 
tunity to comment on the adoption 
of a new driver’s log form. 

The over-riding consideration in the 
experimental program is to develop a 
form of drivers’ daily log that will still 
facilitate monitoring of driver hours of 
service. Furthermore, any log form 
must permit carriers and drivers to 
check on hours of service for the pur- 
pose of preventing violations of the 
hours-of-service rules. 

A proper log also must permit the 
Bureau of Motor Carrier Safety to de- 
tect violations of the hours-of-service 
rules. Ease of use and paperwork 
management considerations, while im- 
portant, must remain secondary ob- 
jectives. 
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@ POSTAL RECAPTURE 


Some congressmen have been talking about taking back control of the postal service as a re- 
sult of worsening service since the Christmas rush. Mail complaints have been averaging 1,000 
a week since the new year. Most gripes concern long delays on delivery of first-class mail. 


e IVY LEAGUE BRAG 


Harvard men are bragging that their school is becoming a requisite background for congress- 
men, pointing out that 58 members of the new Congress have studied at the Ivy League 
school compared with 45 in the previous Congress. 


e SMOKE-FILLED ROOM BAN 


The California Democractic State Central Committee, despite shouted protests of smokers, voted 
433 to 284 to establish a rule prohibiting cigarette, cigar and pipe smoking at any indoor 
meeting, in effect making obsolete—at least in California Democratic meetings—the phrase, 
“smoke-filled room.” 


e CONGRESSIONAL REFORM 


The House has taken a first step toward what might become the most sweeping congressional 
reform in decades. By a vote of 282 to 91, the House created a 10-member bipartisan committee 
to make a $1.5 million study of House operations. The vote came after the first lively debate of 
the new Congress. 


e ELECTRONIC VOTING SYSTEM 


The House of Representatives now has an electronic voting system. Congressmen, amid much 
merriment, tried out the computerized system on the daily quorum call and pronounced it a 
success. The quorum, which used to take as much as 45 minutes to read, was completed in 15 
minutes. 


e LOUISIANA PRIMARY 


Mrs. Lindy Boggs won the special Democratic primary to nominate a successor to her husband’s 
House seat and will face off against a Republican opponent in an early March special election. 
Rep. Hale Boggs disappeared four months ago during an airplane flight over Alaska and is pre- 
sumed dead. 


e HIGHWAY LEGISLATION 


Capitol observers believe that congressional failure to enact biennial federal-aid highway legis- 
lation last year offers the mass transit forces a second chance to open the Highway Trust Fund 
for financing bus and rail commuter projects in urban areas. Existing highway legislation ex- 
pires next June 30th. 


e EQUAL RIGHTS AMENDMENT 


So far, a total of 26 states have ratified the proposed Equal Rights Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. To gain approval, 38 states must ratify the amendment. If 13 states vote against the pro- 
posal, it is lost. Observers say the final result could go either way this year. 


e MANPOWER FUNDS 


The mayors of 130 major cities have been informed by the Nixon Administration that they will 
have the opportunity to conduct three manpower programs now being operated on a national 
basis by private organizations. The contracts of the three programs total nearly $50 million 
and will expire next fall. 
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@ Hoax on Veterans 


The Veterans Administration has been busy field- 
ing a deluge of inquiries it has received regarding a 
hoax that has received widespread notice. 

The story has been peddled that Congress passed 
a bill entitling all World War II veterans to a 
dividend of 50 cents per thousand of their GI life 
insurance for each month they were in the service— 
whether or not they retained the insurance. 

A cruel part of the hoax was that veterans 
allegedly would not receive the money due them 
unless they asked for it. So the VA has received 
thousands of requests for payment. 

Unfortunately, the story is not true, says the VA. 
Congress passed no such legislation. The dividend 
tale is a hoax. 


@ Odometer Law 


As of last January 18th, the Motor Vehicle Infor- 
mation and Cost Savings Act prohibits tampering 
with the odometer on an automobile. 

The meaning of the new federal law is that if 
a consumer plans to buy a used car from either a 
dealership or private owner, he can be reasonably 
assured that the mileage appearing on the odometer 
is correct. 

The law requires that the seller give the buyer a 
written statement in ink of the mileage registered 
on the odometer. 


@ Corporate Data Plea 


Nearly 400 members of the New York City 
chapter of the Financial Executives Institute heard 
a plea from a government official recently who 
spoke of the need for reliable and sufficient informa- 
tion from corporations. 

John C. Burton, chief accountant of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, stated: “It seems clear 
that the first obligation of financial management is 
to tell the story full in good times and bad, to avoid 
accounting tricks and to be very careful with what 
the public relations department does when it takes 
the numbers that have been painstakingly prepared 
in accordance with generally accepted accounting 
principles.” 

Burton went on to add that “the right of privacy 
is essential for individuals, but it does not exist for 
corporations that ask the public to supply them 
with capital.” 


@ Cigarette Prices 


Domestic cigarette manufacturers are raising the 
prices of their cigarettes by an infinitesimal amount 
which—if past practice is continued—will result in 
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Information 


retailers hiking their prices as much as a nickel per 
pack. 

American Tobacco (Tareyton, Silva Thins and 
Carlton) upped its prices by 20 cents a thousand 
regular-sized cigarettes to a mark of $10.45—or 
20.9 cents per pack for an increase of four-tenths 
of one cent. American also raised the price on extra- 
longs to $10.95 for a thousand—or a half-cent jump 
to 21.9 cents per pack. 

Liggett & Myers (L&M, Lark, Eve and Chester- 
field) raised its list prices on all brands by 35 cents 
a thousand. The action brings the cost of regular- 
sized cigarettes to $10.55 a thousand—or 21.1 cents 
a pack—and for extra-longs the price went to $11.10 
a thousand—or 22.2 cents per pack. 


@ Highway Travel 


Travel has increased 25 per cent on the nation’s 
highways during the past four years, according to 
the Federal Highway Administration. 

A preliminary estimate of travel for 1972, accord- 
ing to the bureau, amounted to 1.25 trillion miles. 
The 1971 figure was 1.186 trillion miles. Highway 
travel topped the trillion mark for the first time in 
1968 and has gone up steadily since then. 

Passenger cars accounted for nearly 80 per cent 
of the vehicle miles last year, with trucks accounting 
for an estimated 17 per cent. Buses and motorcycles 
accounted for the remainder. 


@ Tax Refunds 


The Treasury Department estimates that tax re- 
funds this year will soar about 57 per cent with 
roughly $22 billion being refunded in the year end- 
ing June 30th compared with $14 billion the preced- 
ing year. 

Most of the increase will be the result of the new 
withholding tables adopted by the government last 
year which caused the overwithholding of taxes from 
millions of pay checks. An estimated $10 billion was 
overwithheld, but Treasury men figure only about 
half that amount will be refunded. 

About $20 billion of the refund, according to 
Internal Revenue Service officials, probably will be 
distributed between February and May. 


@ Useless Hearing Aids 


Mrs. Virginia Knauer, President Nixon’s consumer 
adviser, said recently that half the hearing aids 
currently used by 1.5 million Americans are not 
compatible with new telephones being installed by 
the Bell System. 

Mrs. Knauer, noting that the development of in- 
compatible systems “is a failure to anticipate con- 
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sumer needs,” suggested that American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., and the hearing aid industry get 
together to resolve the problem. 

Bell’s new trimline telephone, a compact model 
with the dial in the handset, emits less electromag- 
netic energy. The result is a weaker signal for per- 
sons whose hearing aids are equipped with a device 
which attaches directly to phones so they can hear. 


@ Unsafe Tricycles 


Most tricycles are unstable and unsafe for children 
because their poor design allows them to roll over 
or tip backward under normal use. 

As a result of a survey, the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare has put its Bureau of Product 
Safety to work drafting mandatory design and per- 
formance regulations for tricycle manufacturers. The 
new requirements are expected to go into effect by 
next September. 

There are an estimated 130,000 tricycle-related 
injuries annually. Major safety defects in the three- 
wheelers include seats too high in relations to width 
of the rear axle, excessive steering angles and speed 
capacity, and unnecessary rear steps. 


@ Auto Boom 


U.S, auto manufacturers anticipate record earn- 
ings for both 1972 and 1973 despite price and profit 
margin controls. 

Sales this year are expected to hit 11 million pas- 
senger cars or more to continue a 3-year boom. 
However, the boom is not expected to help the U.S. 
work force picture too much because much of the 
sales will be in foreign-made cars and in autos pro- 
duced in Canada. 

No new assembly plants are planned in the U.S. 
this year and auto makers indicate generally they 
plan to rely heavily on the use of overtime rather 
than increase their payroll numbers. 


@ Consumer Credit Rises 


The total amount of consumer credit outstanding 
increased by a record $2.1 billion last November to 
a total of $153 billion, according to the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

Installment credit also increased during the same 
month by a record amount—$1.7 billion—to reach 
a total of $124.3 billion. 


@ Trade School Scene 


Many states are beginning to tighten their controls 
Over private trade and technical schools. 

Indiana, for example, has closed 182 private 
schools in the past 12 months because they failed 
to meet the standards of a licensing law passed in 
1971. Louisiana officials estimate that nearly 20 per 
cent of its for-profit trade and technical schools have 
shut down rather than try to meet the demands 
of a year-old licensing statute. 

An increasing gripe in many states is that the 
trade schools make false claims about job prospects 
for their graduates. 


@ Securities Violations 


The Florida East Coast Railway, all-powerful in 
Florida and anti-union as a matter of policy, has 
been charged with violating securities laws. 

The Securities and Exchange Commission charged 
the railway and its two top officers—also the Alfred 
I. duPont estate—with unlawful activities relating to 
the railroad’s bonds. 

At the core of the case is the charge that the 
defendants violated anti-fraud, proxy and reporting 
provisions of the securities statutes. 


@ Lawyer Fee Challenge 


The antitrust division of the Justice Department 
reportedly is considering challenging the legal pro- 
fession’s time-honored minimum fee schedules as 
illegal price-fixing. 

In recent months, the Justice Department has 
brought price-fixing charges against numerous so- 
called professional organizations, including architects, 
civil engineers, accountants and real estate boards. 

In each instance, the group under attack has been 
quick to point out what they view as similar practices 
by the organized bar. 


@ Drugs and Education 


A report from the New York City board of educa- 
tion’s office disclosed recently that a total of 374 
employees—including 103 teachers—have been ar- 
rested in the past six and one-half years for the 
possession or sale of drugs. 

New York City’s school system has 60,000 
teachers and more than 40,000 full and part-time 
employees. Several education officials testified before 
a New York joint legislative committee on crime 
where the startling disclosure was made. 


@ Supermarket Prices 


Supermarket food prices this year are expected to 
average between 6 and 6.5 per cent above those 
for 1972, according to a February estimate by the 
Agriculture Department. 

If the prediction holds true, the increased cost in 
food prices will be the sharpest 1-year jump in 22 
years. 

The department’s regular “food situation report” 
said rapid hikes in beef and pork prices in the past 
few months will be responsible for much of the 
gain. 


@ Hovertrain Scrapped 


Britain’s experimental hovertrain, designed to run 
On an elevated track at speeds up to 300 miles an 
hour, has been scrapped. 

The Aerospace Minister told a government com- 
mittee: “The project has not proved to be of value to 
the extent that no one has a use for it—that is the 
truth about the project.” 

Great Britain has spent around $12 million on 
development of the hovertrain prototype. Supporters 
of the project have claimed that the train could 
have revolutionized inter-city travel. 
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High-back Seats 


The manufacturer of a line of truck 
seats has introduced two seat models 
with high backs, shoulder and head 
restraints, and fabric panels in the 
seat and the back. The back of the 
new seats are deep contoured, with a 
webbing that adjusts to the driver’s 
posture. “Breathing” fabric in the seat 
and back make the seats less sticky in 
summer, and warmer in the winter. 
The high back seat can replace the 
manufacturer’s current low back 
model and has an identical suspension 
system. The only changes are in the 
height, construction and configuration 
of the back-rest. 


Waterproofing 


There is a product available now 
that will allow any handyman to 
waterproof anything from a swimming 
pool to a damp basement, Available 
from the manufacturer in a complete 
kit with detailed instructions, it has 
low toxicity. The maker claims it is 
easy to handle and apply, and has ex- 
cellent adhesion qualities. 
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Reverse Alarm 


In line with the requirement for 
materials handling vehicles to have a 
“back-up” alarm, one is now available 
that is rated at 107 decibels at five feet 
with 90 impulses per minute. The 
company claims that the harmonics of 
the alarm are such that it is readily 
distinguishable from other background 
noises. 


Clear Mirror 


One of the most useful sounding 
gadgets to be marketed in years is 
now available. This newly designed 
rear-view mirror has a heating element 
installed behind the glass to keep the 
mirror clear even in freezing weather. 
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Heater 

A suspendible, portable heater, 
which can also stand by itself, is now 
being marketed. It features an adjust- 
able heat pattern and an air throw of 
up to 32 feet. It may be bought in 
voltages ranging from 208 to 480, 
draws 5,000 watts and has a 17,000 
BTU output. 


Shelving System 


A new, tube-rack storage is now 
available. It features bolt-adjustable 
connectors (see insert). There is a 
choice of either solid or open- 
expanded metal decking 


WHAT’S NEW keeps our readers 
informed of new ideas. Since it 
is the policy of THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL TEAMSTER not to ad- 
vertise any product, trade names 
and manufacturers are omitted. 


Interested readers can obtain names 
of manufacturers by writing THE 
INTERNATIONAL TEAMSTER, 
810 Rhode Island Ave., 


INKS YER: 
Washington, D. C. 20018. A 
stamped, self-addressed envelope 
must be enclosed. 

A report on new products and 
processes on this page in no way 
constitutes an endorsement or rec- 
ommendation. All performance 
claims are based on statements by 
the manufacturer. 
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Amnesia 


The typical American boy learns to walk within 
a year, and forgets how immediately upon passing 
his driver’s test. 


More for the Money 


The owner of one of those small foreign cars 
complained to the mechanic that he didn’t seem to be 
getting very good mileage per gallon. “Isn’t there 
anything I can do about it?” he wanted to know. 

“Sure,” said the mechanic. “Do what all the other 
sports-car owners do.” 

“What's that?” 

“Lie about it.” 


Straight Dope 


Then there was the fellow who pleaded with his 
doctor, “If there’s anything wrong with me, don’t 
frighten me by giving it a scientific name. Just tell 
me what’s wrong in plain English.” 

“Well, to be frank,” said the doctor, “you are just 
plain lazy.” 

“Thanks,” sighed the patient. “Now give me a 
scientific name for it, so I can go home and tell my 
wife.” 


Personal Service 


A customer, waiting for a small job to be done on 
his car, watched a mechanic change the oil in an- 
other car without spilling a drop, check the radiator, 
clean the windshield, wipe away all the greasy finger 
marks, place a clean cloth over the upholstery, wash 
his hands thoroughly, and drive the car slowly out to 
the street curb. 

“Now, there’s a real mechanic,” the customer 
observed. 

“Oh,” explained the foreman, “that’s his own car.” 


Last Hope 


The mate was trying to comfort the suffering 
sailor leaning over the ship’s rail. “Cheer up, kid,” 
he said. “Nobody ever died of seasickness.” 

‘Don’t say that,” groaned the sailor. “It’s only the 
hope of dying that’s keeping me alive so far!” 
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LAUGH LOAD 


Unspacified 


We've just been told about a flying saucer that 
landed in the center of a large city. A reporter was 
rushed to interview the eighteen-inch-high man who 
merged from it. 

“Where,” demanded the reporter, “are you from?” 

“I’m sorry,” replied the little fellow. “Space does 
not permit me to answer.” 


Pure Invention 


Two little girls came home carrying a box of dirt. 
Their mother saw that they handled the box as 
though it contained some treasure. “What’s so special 
about the stuff you’ve got in that box?” she asked. 

“Why, it’s our new invention, Mother,” one re- 
plied. “It’s instant mudpie mix!” 


No Break, For Lunch 


A doctor, who was a regular patron at a certain 
restaurant, parked his car outside the restaurant and 
put a note on the windshield reading: “Doctor work- 
ing inside.” 

When he had finished his lunch and returned to 
the car, the doctor found a familiar green parking 
ticket with a note attached reading: “Policeman 
working outside.” 


No Account 


“My good man,” said Mr. Benningham to the 
grocery-store owner, “how is it you have not called 
me for my account?” 

“Oh, I never ask a gentleman for money.” 

“Indeed? But what do you do if he doesn’t pay?” 

“Why, after a certain time,” said he, “I conclude 
he is not a gentleman, and then I ask him.” 


Treadmilll 


A regiment of soldiers was making a long, dusty 
march across the rolling prairie. It was a hot, blis- 
tering day and the men, longing for water and rest, 
were impatient to reach the next town. 

A rancher rode past. 

“Say, friend,” called out one of the men, “how 
far is it to the next town?” 

“Oh, a matter of two miles or so, I reckon,” called 
the rancher. 

Another long hour dragged by, and another 
rancher was encountered. 

“How far to the next town?” the men asked him 
eagerly. 

“Oh, a good two miles.” 

A weary half-hour longer of marching, and then 
a third rancher came along. 

“Hey, how far’s the next town.” 

“Not far,’ was the encouraging answer. “Only 
about two miles.” 

“Well,” sighed an optimistic sergeant, “that’s not 
so bad. We’re holding our own anyhow!” 
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A PARABLE FOR 
THE UNION MAN 


Experience is the great teach- 
er, and in the city of Vancou- 
ver there are a number of men 
who today are sadder but wiser 
as a result of their experiences 
with company unions and em- 
ployers. 

At one time these men were 
members of a real union, but 
their employer, with promises 
of a raise in wages to the extent 
of $5 per month, induced them 
to leave their organization and 
form a company union. At that 
time, the men affected were 
told that the agreement would 
be good for at least a year. 
However, employers’ promises 
are like piecrust, made to be 


(From the March 1923, Issue of the TEAMSTER) 


broken when the occasion suits, 
and within six months, the em- 
ployes of this firm were called 
together and kindly but firmly 
informed, that the company 
must reduce wages or go out of 
business. 

Some of the men, remember- 
ing the promises made when 
the company union was 
formed, and still believing in 
scraps of paper, quit rather 
than accept the reduction. The 
others stayed on in the hope 
that some day the promises 
made would be redeemed. 

There was, however, still an- 
other shock in store for the 
faithful. The president and sec- 
retary of the “Company Un- 
ion” were fired. They received 
no support from the members 
who had elected them, but the 


No One To Blame But Yourself 


The great trouble with our conservative members is that they 
stay at home Sundays and evenings and do not attend the 
meetings of their locals. They have something else to do. But, 
the firebrands attend every meeting and when the conservative 
members are not present to offset their statements and their 
votes, then radical action is taken by the local and something 
is done that spells disaster for the rank and file of that union. 

There is no one to blame for this as much as the fellow who 
stays at home, because by the vote of the radicals he may be 
ordered out on strike. When such action is taken, he goes out 
because he wants to be a man, even though he knows that the 
strike should not have taken place. Of course the action is the 
result of a majority vote of those present at the meeting and 
unless he is governed by the action of that majority he is liable 
to be severely disciplined by the organization, perhaps, even 
to the extent of being expelled. 

Therefore, the so-called conservative fellow who, on the 
night of his meeting, goes to a picture show or stays at home 
smoking his pipe, is sometimes more responsible for the dis- 
astrous things that happen in a union than is the radical who 
was present and who by his vote brings about an unreasonable 
and unwarranted situation within the organization. 

You fellows who think yourselves the finest kind of union 
men because you pay your dues promptly but never go to a 
meeting, you who have seen and know the benefits obtaining 
because of your union, just stop to think what might happen 
because you were a slacker and neglected to do your duty 
by attending your meeting. 

There is no lie as dangerous as a half truth and there is no 
man so dangerous as the half union man—the fellow who pays 
his dues but does nothing else. 


worst blow was struck when 
this notice was posted: 

“This is to give notice that 
all employes of this company 
are discharged from our serv- 
ice. We shall be re-engaging 
the majority of our men, but 
have not yet decided who we 
shall take on, so have to take 
this means of giving the re- 
quired legal notice. We are ex- 
tremely sorry that circum- 
stances have made it absolutely 
necessary to take this step in 
order that we may be able to 
carry on our business.” 

The company is now can- 
vassing the men to see who will 
work the cheapest, and at the 
same time stipulating that all 
employes must work seven 
days a week. 


IFTY YEARS AGO 


in Our Magazine 


Number 3 


This company is connected 
with the local Employers Asso- 
ciation, which is, in turn, con- 
nected with the American 
Chamber of Commerce, and a 
supporter of the American 
Plan; in other words, the open 
shop and the freedom of the in- 
dividual to work for whom and 
where he will, providing he can 
secure enough wages to prevent 
his starving to death. In 
the meantime, the experience 
gained by employes of the 
company is sinking in. At some 
date in the near future, a reali- 
zation of what company unions 
mean will come to these cred- 
ulous workers, who thought 
that business concerns keep 
their agreements with their 
employes. 
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Local Unions Must Work With, Not Against Employers 


Local unions should not be- 
come excited and believe that 
because conditions are a little 
better than they were this time 
last year that they should rush 
in to their employers and en- 
deavor to obtain enormous in- 
creases in wages. 

Give the fellow on the oth- 
er end of the line a little 
thought. By this we do not 
mean that the International is 
altogether solicitous of the em- 
ployer’s side of the business, 
but we mean that you should 
exercise reason, common sense 


and calm thinking. In _ the 
spring, around April Ist and 
May Ist there are always a 
number of wage scales expiring 
and in many instances it would 
be well if the men would look 
around carefully and look into 
conditions closely before draft- 
ing new wage scales, or in oth- 
er words, before entering into 
negotiations that might cause 
serious disagreements and mis- 
understandings. Look ahead 
before you take any new or 
dangerous step. 
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Arguments, Discussions Broaden Your Mind 


One of the great advantages 
of being a trade unionist is 
that the mind is broadened and 
a member learns to think more 
clearly because of the argu- 
ments and discussions that take 
place during the meetings. If 
the rank and file of the mem- 
bership would attend the meet- 
ings of their local, they would 
avail themselves of an opportu- 
nity for education which would 


prove more beneficial to them 
than if spent in some place of 
amusement. The trade union 
movement is a school for the 
adult where a working man has 
an opportunity to hear his fel- 
low workers relate their experi- 
ence and conditions surround- 
ing their work and is given a 
chance to express his thoughts 
and exchange ideas with the 
other members. 
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Give this form to your Business Agent, Job Steward or mail to your Local Union Office. 
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City of Hope Honors Miller 


See Page 7 


Farm Workers Win Back Pay 


See Page 9 


Police Commissioner Honors Teamster 


See Page 16 


Teamsters Take Orphans to Rodeo 


See Page 15 


BUYER'S CHECK LIST 
FOR 1973 


There's hardly an item of merchandise the consumer buys which 
cannot be purchased from union made hands. 


When you shop, make two check lists. One of the items you need. y 
The other of products and services which are made and per- 
formed by union members. 


V Milk Delivery 

V Laundry Delivery 
Fuel Delivery a 
Bread Delivery Le 
Parcel Delivery 
Moving Services 
Vending Services 
clothing 
Food 
Appliances 


y 
V 
V 
¥ 
¥ 
V Furniture 
V 
Vv 
V 
Y 
y 
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Hotel and Motel 
Accommodations 


Restaurants 
Barber Shops 
Printing 
Beverages 
Leather Goods 
Newspapers 
Footware 
insurance 


THOSE ARE JUST A FEW. BUT, IF YOU ARE 
IN THE MARKET PLACE, LOOK FOR THE 
UNION LABEL. 
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The Labor Department's Office of Labor-Management and Welfare-Pension Reports 
has put out a new regulation for reports under the Welfare and Pension Plans Dis- 
closure Act. Administrators of any employee pension benefit plan must now notify 
participants of any substantive changes or amendments to the plan. 


Seventeen safety failings, some the fault of the company, have been blamed for the 


deaths of 91 miners in a silver mine fire at Kellogg, Idaho, last May, according to a 
U.S. Bureau of Mines final report on the Sunshire Mining Co., disaster. 


Computers are increasing more rapidly than ever, according to a study by the Carne- 
gie Commission on Higher Education. There are now 80,000 computers in the United 
States. The number could double within three years. 


The Wall Street Journal reported a case of maximum job security: the 58-year-old 
chairman and chief executive of Cole National Corp., in Cleveland received a 25- 
year “employment agreement’ expiring in 1997 when he will be 83. The executive 
is guaranteed at least $135,000 a year base salary for the first 10 years—adjusted 
to the Consumer Price Index. 


Thirteen thousand teachers in Philadelphia won a 10-week, 2-day strike with big 
gains over four years in a new contract despite heavy-handed oppostion. The strike 
was marked by jailing of the union’s leaders. 


Unions representing a half-million public employees in New York State have formed 
a coalition to protect their negotiated pension plans. They are mapping battle plans 
against Gov. Nelson Rockefeller’s proposal to remove pensions from the area of col- 
lective bargaining. 

"A shortage of skilled workers,’ noted the Wall Street Journal recently, “is replac- 
ing unemployment as the nation’s number one manpower concern.” The business 
newspaper quoted several personnel managers to the effect that it is more difficult 
to hire skilled workers today than it was six months ago; also, they expect the short- 
age of skilled workers to worsen. 


Joseph Curran, president of the National Maritime Union since its founding in 
1937, recently announced his decision to retire for reasons of health. Curran under- 
went major surgery last fall and earlier announced he would not run for reelection. 


The Labor Department reported that since 1971 more than 100,000 employers and 
employees have attended a series of monthly seminars on the Job Safety Act. The 
seminars have been sponsored cross-country by the Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration. 


Spokesmen for the Air Line Pilots Association say that despite federal safeguards 
against skyjacking of commercial airliners, there still are major loopholes in the de- 
fense system. They point to the fact that while random hijackings have been reduced, 
more violent types of airline crime are on the upswing around the world. 


A special convention of the Stereotypers & Electrotypers Union has approved a 
merger plan with the Printing Pressmen. The merger now must be okayed in refer- 
endums by the two unions. 
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National Freight Committee Prepares for Negotiations 5 


Members indicate bargaining priorities 


Murray Miller Honored by City of Hope 


Tribute dinner raises $200,000 for hospital 


Mid-States East Coast Dairy Conference Meets 


Fitzsimmons, Miller address delegates 


Teamsters-Auto Transporters Pioneer OSHA Compliance 


Meetings outline methods of cooperation 


Michigan Court Decision Favors Owner-Operators 


Requires carrier pay 60 per cent of license fee 


SPECIAL REPORT: On Page 17 


Social Security 
Credits Determined 
By Specific Formula 


The International Teamster has an average monthly 
circulation of 1,886,230 and an estimated readership 
of 5,000,000 (based on average impartial surveys of 
periodicals). It is the largest labor publication in the 
world. 


Editorial material should be addressed to: 
Teamsters Union, Office of Public Relations and Publications, 
25 Louisiana Ave. N. W., Washington, D. C. 20001. 
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TWO BOSTON MEMBERS 
PROVE FIRE HEROES 


William Plausky and Mario 
Valdario were recently hailed 
by their local union, No. 25 in 
Boston, Mass., as ‘‘Teamsters 
of the month” for saving the 
life of a fellow worker and 
then going on to prevent what 
probably would have been 

a fire catastrophe. 

Plausky and Valdario were 
loading a trailer box with 
freight at the Beacon Fast 
Freight Co., Inc., terminal while 
another member, Richard Corey, 
was refueling a trailer heater 
from a 55-gallon drum of 
methanol nearby. For those 
unfamiliar with methanol, it 
is a light, volatile, highly 
flammable fluid. 

Suddenly the heater exploded 
and Corey was saturated with 
flames. The trailer and dock 
area caught afire also. Plausky 
and Valdario looked up to see 
Corey, now a roaring torch, 
staggering toward them and 
yelling for help. 

The two Teamsters didn’t 
hesitate. Disregarding their 
own safety, they grabbed 
Corey and using their hands 
and clothing beat on the 
blazing victim until the flames 
were extinguished. While 
others prepared to take Corey 
to a hospital, Plausky and 
Valdario then calmly wheeled 
the big drum of dangerous 
methanol away from the fire. 
After that task was completed, 
the Local 25 members then 
grabbed fire extinguishers to 
quell the firey platform just 
as Boston firemen arrived. 
Fire officials said that if the 
heat had exploded the drum 
of methanol, the entire 
terminal might have gone up 
in flames. Corey, hospitalized 
for first and second degree 
burns over his body, was 
expected to recover. 


DAIRY ROUTEMAN 
HELPS SAVE LIVES 


Ralph Freeman, a member 
of Teamster Local 823 in 
Joplin, Mo., recently was 
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instrumental in saving the lives 
of two persons trapped in a 
car submerged in a pond off 

a main highway. Freeman, a 
routeman for Foremost Dairy, 
came upon the scene shortly 
after an accident occurred. 
One woman managed to swim 
to shore to get help for 
another woman and a 3-year- 
old child still in the car. 

The Teamster dived into the 
ice-covered pond and brought 
the little girl to safety. Then 

he and a telephone company 
worker went back into the 
water and rescued the re- 
maining woman from the auto 
which, by this time, was two 
feet under water. 


MINNESOTA LOCAL 
GETS HONOR PLAQUE 


The membership of Teamster 
Local 320 in Minneapolis, 
Minn., was honored recently 
by Southeast All Sports—an 
organization of parents that 
was chartered in 1957—for 
the support the local union 
has given through the years. 
The Southeast All Sports 
program has 1,200 youngsters 
involved in baseball, softball, 
hockey and several other 
sports. 

The Teamster local union has 
helped the organization 
financielly and many of the 
members have given their 
personal time to helping the 
youngsters as coaches, referees, 
chauffeurs and so on. 


LOCAL 232 MEMBER 
IS DRIVER ‘O’ YEAR 


New York State’s “Driver of 
the Year’ this time is 

Richard H. Smith, a member 
of Teamster Local 232 in Fort 
Edward, N.Y. Smith has tallied 
more than 1.5 million 
accident-free miles with a 
tractor-trailer over a period of 
22 years. For the past 19 
years he has been an 
employee of Fort Edward 
Express Co. 

Smith, who is also recording 
secretary of Local 232, has 
competed in several roadeos 


and often has been cited for 
his contribution to highway 
safety. 


TEAMSTER SAVES 
DRIVER FROM FIRE 


A motorist whose auto burst 
into flame after crashing into 

a highway guardrail was 
saved from almost certain 
death recently by the quick 
action of Joseph Kenepp, a 
member of Teamster Local 776 
in Harrisburg, Pa. 

Kenepp, a truck driver for 
Noerr Motor Freight, was 
making a homeward-bound 
run when he came upon the 
roadside wreckage. Kenepp 
stopped, heard the accident 
victim moaning, and even 
though the car door was 
jammed the Teamster managed 
to get if open and pull the 
accident victim to safety 
despite the fire. 


TEAMSTER MISSED 
2 DAYS IN 45 YEARS 


Karl L. Peterson, a long-time 
member of Teamster Local 223 
in Portland, Ore., retired 
recently as distribution services 
manager for Oregon Transfer 
Co., leaving an enviable 
record of having missed only 
two days’ work because of 
illness in his 45 years with the 
company. 

Peterson worked at a variety 
of jobs for Oregon Transfer 
through the years, including 
collections, rates, claims and 
traffic. 


EVERETT, WASH., LOCAL 
MOVES TO NEW QUARTERS 


Teamster Local 38 of Everett, 
Wash., has moved into its 
new $150,C00 headquarters 
complex. Formerly the local 
union was housed in the 
Everett Labor Temple annex. 
Frank Donovan, secretary- 
treasurer and a member of 
the union since 1937, said the 
new offices would be dedicated 
during April. Local 38 was 
chartered in 1928. 


OBSERVATIONS ] 
of the 


GENERAL PRESIDENT 


NE OF THE important needs of this ony, it seems to me, is 
development of the mass transit needs of the Cities. 


_ That question is now active in the Congress, with the Senate having 


sed a bill authorizing expenditure of $850 million from the high- 


wai ir st fund for cities to buy busses and bu Id manic transit ee 


tates and local governments. should hae he right to use a portion 
their Highway Trust Fund revenues for Hamportation’ modes: ay 
deem most effective. 
urther, the Teamsters copa legislation wick would ‘allow those - 
areas which have decided not to build commuter links of the inter- 
state system, to stop unwanted projects and spend funds saved on : 
other Toads or pubic es — 


Ah Mirbaret 


The International Teamster 


Murray W. Miller, Teamster General 


(center) discusses returns on contract questionnaire with 
officials of the computer firm which tabulated the re- 


Secretary-Treasurer 


turns. The answers to the membership questionnaire will 


Preparing Demands 


Members in Freight Indicate Priorities 
For Bargaining | in Novel Questionnaire 


THE NEGOTIATING COMMITTEE 
for the National Master Freight 
Agreement, headed by Teamster Gen- 
eral President Frank E. Fitzsimmons, 
is preparing for its first meeting with 
employers for the renewal of the 
agreement covering some 400,000 
members. 

Negotiations are set for May 9th 
in Washington, D.C. 

An innovation in this year’s ap- 
proach to bargaining has been a com- 
puterized questionnaire which was sent 
to all members covered by the agree- 
ment on which they indicated their 
preference for emphasis in negotia- 
tions. 

The card, divided into sections for 
over-the-road drivers and for city, 
office and garage members, gave the 
membership the opportunity to indi- 
cate how they feel a negotiated in- 
crease should be split between wages 
and fringe benefits. 

The six-part questionnaire gave the 
following priority choices: 

1. All of the increase is to be ap- 
plied to hourly and/or mileage rates; 

2. Most of the increase is to be 
used for hourly and/or mileage rates 
and the balance is to be used for fringe 
benefits (such as vacations, holidays, 
health and welfare, pension, etc.); 

3. Most of the increase is to be 
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Frank E. Fitzsimmons 
Heads Negotiations 


used for fringe benefits and the balance 
for hourly and/or mileage rates. 

4. All of the increase is to be used 
for fringe benefits. 

A second part of the questionnaire 
directed to all members covered by 
the agreement asked for a yes or no 
answer to the following question: 

Should greater emphasis be placed 
in negotiations on improving on-the- 
job safety and health protection? 

A third section, for over the road 


be incorporated into a master proposal which will be pre- 
sented to freight employers May 9th when negotiations 
begin for renewal of the National Master Agreement. 


drivers only, asked the following ques- 
tions: 

1. How much time off between 
trips do you feel the company should 
be required to grant at home ter- 
minal? (10 hours—12 hours). 

2. How many consecutive hours 
time off should a driver have, at his 
request, after a weekly tour of duty? 
(24 hours—48 hours). 

3. Is the present subsistence pay 
and/or lodging and meal allowance 
adequate? (Yes—No). 

4. Should a single dispatch be lim- 
ited to a maximum number of miles? 
(Yes—No). 

5. Should road drivers be notified 
within a limited period of time after 
returning to their home terminal when 
they will be expected to make their 
next trip? (Yes—No). 

A section for city, office and gar- 
age members gave yes and no options 
to the following questions: 

1. Do you favor stronger restric- 
tions on the use of casuals? 

2. Should a day’s work be limited 
to 10 hours work, including overtime? 

3. If an employee is required to 
work in excess of 10 hours a day, 
should he be paid double time (instead 
of time-and-one-half) for time worked 
in excess of 10 hours per day? 

4. When employees are on layoff, 
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should regular overtime work by other 
employees in the same classification be 
limited? 

Members were instructed to indicate 
their age group by marking boxes in- 
dicating under 25, 26 to 35, 36 to 45, 
46 to 55, and over 55. 

Finally, all classifications under the 
agreement were asked to mark in 
numerical order the importance to 
them of the following fringe benefits: 

Health and welfare, holidays, jury 
duty pay, pensions, sick leave with 
pay, and vacations. 

Upon completion of the question- 
naire, members mailed their answers to 
a central location where they were col- 
lected and put through a computer to 
tabulate and advise the negotiating 
committee of members’ priorities. 

Upon completion of the tabulation, 
the committee will complete a master 
proposal to be presented to employers. 

In addition to the questionnaires, 
members were given the opportunity 
to discuss the contract in local union 
meetings, from which local unions 
completed suggested proposals and 
submitted them to the national negoti- 
ating committee. 


Dual Approach 

The purpose of the dual approach 
was to give members working in the 
same classification, but under different 
area converence supplements, the op- 
portunity to fully express themselves 
on contract desires. 

Explaining the introduction into 
contract negotiations of the compu- 
terized questionnaire, Teamster Gen- 
eral President Frank E. Fitzsimmons 
said: 

“The membership, in local union 
meetings, has always been given the 
opportunity to express himself on 
which direction negotiations should 
take. The introduction of the question- 
aire is merely an extension of that 
right. 

“One of the things the questionnaire 
will do for the national negotiating 
committee is to answer the question: 
“Does the minority of the membership 
which attends proposal meetings, speak 
for the majority, which unfortunately, 
stays at home. 

“Also by sending a questionnaire 
into each member’s home, we have 
given the member the opportunity to 
make his desires known without pres- 
sure from peer groups in meetings, 
and the opportunity to sit down in 
private and objectively analyze the 
agreement which determines his and 
his family’s livelihood.” 
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Ed Langeberg (center), a member of Teamster Local 75 in G 


STATE OF THE UNION 


Stewards Train 


ty anil a aie 


reen Bay, Wis., is 


shown receiving a diploma from Clair Willmeth (right), regional director of the 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service, upon completion of a labor relations 
course offered by the federal agency. Altogether, 36 students—many of them 
job stewards like Langeberg—completed the course as did five business agents 
of Local 75. Also present at an awards banquet was Donald W. Tilkens (left), 


secretary-treasurer of the local union. 


Contract OK'd 


Teamsters Win 


Recognition 


At Philadelphia WUI/TAS 


The Western Union International/ 
Telephone Answering Service in 
Philadelphia, Pa., and four surround- 
ing communities recently recognized 
the Teamsters Communication Trade 
Division and its affiliate, Teamster 
Local 111 of New York City, as bar- 
gaining agent for some 250 workers. 

Recognition came following an in- 
tensive organizing campaign by the 
division in Philadelphia and the cities 
of Havertown, Lansdowne, Glenolden 
and Chester in Delaware County. 

Joseph P. Selly, president of the 
Teamster division, said negotiations 
were completed on a contract and the 
new members unanimously ratified the 
agreement a day later. 

Selly said that in addition to sub- 
stantial wage gains, the new bargain- 
ing unit also gained an improved 
hospital and surgical plan, holiday 
and vacation schedules, jury duty and 
severance pay, premium pay for 6th 
and 7th day work, and other benefits. 

The organizing campaign and nego- 
tiations were headed by Selly and Dan 
Kane, president of Local 111, with 
the assistance of Norman Christensen, 


recording secretary of Local 111, and 
Toni Clarke, a shop steward from 
Chicago, Ill. 

Also participating in the negotia- 
tions was a rank-and-file committee 
consisting of Eugenia Allen, Marian 
Dukes, Joan Lang, Alice Pike and 
Dolores Young. 

Prior to the Phijadelphia campaign, 
the Communications Division success- 
fully organized WUI/TAS workers in 
Chicago, Boston and Milwaukee and 
brought them under contracts. 

The new unit in Philadelphia and 
Delaware County is the largest single 
operation in the WUI/TAS national 
chain. The company gave recognition 
when the Teamster organizers pre- 
sented proof of an overwhelming 
majority in the 250-member unit. 


@e Car Agency 


Service department mechanics, 
painters and lot men employed by 
Fairway Chrysler-Plymouth in Dow- 
ney, Calif., voted 29 to 3 for repre- 
sentation by Teamster Local 88 of 
Long Beach, Calif. 


The International Teamster 


Over $200,000 Raised 


City of Hope Honors Miller With Spirit of Life Tribute 


Teamster General Secretary-Treasurer 


NEARLY 1,500 supporters of the 
City of Hope gathered at a tribute 
dinner for General Secretary-Treas- 
urer Murray W. ‘Dusty’ Miller, last 
month in Las Vegas, Nevada at which 
more than $200,000 was raised for 
the medical center at Duarte, Calif. 

During the ceremonies, Miller was 
presented the Spirit of Life Tribute 
by the City of Hope. The award was 
presented to Miller “who as a citizen 
and humanitarian sets an example for 
all Americans, and who shares the 
Pilot Medical Center aims and ideals 
of the City of Hope.” 

Teamster General President Frank 
E. Fitzsimmons and IBT Vice Presi- 
dent and Western Conference of 
Teamsters Director Einar O. Mohn 
were co-hosts for the dinner, 
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ee & 
Murray W. Miller (left) 
is shown receiving the ‘Spirit of Life Tribute’ award, pre- 
sented by the City of Hope. From left to right in photo, 
Miller; Ben Horwitz, City of Hope director; IBT Vice Pres- 


Nevada Gov. Mike O'Callaghan 
attended the dinner and praised Miller 
and the City of Hope. 

The City of Hope is a non-sec- 
tarian institution dedicated to basic 
research and medical education in 
catastrophic diseases. Its doors and 
facilities are open to _ individuals 
afflicted with cancer and leukemia, 
respiratory, blood and heart ailments, 
and certain maladies of heredity. 

No patient ever has gone without 
treatment at the City of Hope be- 
cause of inability to meet the costs 
involved. 

Among those sending congratula- 
tory messages to the Teamster General 
Secretary-Treasurer was President 
Richard M. Nixon, Said the President: 

“When two great American or- 
ganizations join in tribute to an out- 


ident and Western Conference of Teamster Director Einar 
O. Mohn; and General President Frank E. Fitzsimmons. Fitz- 
simmons and Mohn were co-hosts at the dinner honoring 
Miller which raised over $200,000 for the City of Hope. 


standing citizen, it benefits each of 
us to draw inspiration and example 
from his contributions to society. The 
testimonial in your honor by the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters 
and the City of Hope recognizes a 
lifetime of constructive community 
achievements. As one who has long 
been familiar with your splendid ac- 
complishments on behalf of America’s 
working men and women, I say with 
firsthand knowledge that you have 
justly earned the esteem and respect 


of all who know you. 


“I wholeheartedly join in the senti- 
ments that are expressed for you on 
this occasion, and I welcome the op- 
portunity to applaud the qualities that 
I have admired throughout my asso- 
ciation with you.” 


Teamster General President Frank E. Fitzsimmons and Gen- 
eral Secretary-Treasurer Murray W. Miller flank Gene Hub- 
bard, chairman of the Mid-States East Coast Dairy Confer- 


in Savannah 


ence at the annual meeting in Savannah, Ga. Both Fitz- 
simmons and Miller addressed the more than 80 delegates. 


Fitzsimmons, Miller Address Dairy Meeting 


MORE than 80 delegates to the an- 
nual meeting of the Mid-States East 
Coast Dairy Conference in late March 
heard General President Frank E. 
Fitzsimmons compliment them for 
grappling with their problems realis- 
tically. 

President Fitzsimmons gave _ the 
dairy union leaders yet another com- 
pliment in his banquet address at the 
Savannah, Ga., site of the meeting 
when he said that without the support 
they and others like them have given 
through the years, the Teamsters 
Union would not have grown as it has. 

Proudly citing the improved finan- 
cial condition of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters and _ its 
heightened status in the political affairs 
of the nation—particularly at the level 
of White House reception—the Gen- 
eral President received a heavy round 
of applause when he said: “The Team- 
sters Union is the greatest labor or- 
ganization in the entire world!” 

He reiterated the importance of 
better Teamster relations with Presi- 
dent Nixon’s Administration; discussed 
the achievement of bringing back the 
prisoners-of-war from Vietnam; de- 
tailed Pay Board developments and the 
problems of inflation and discussed 
the flexibility of Phase III. 

General Secretary-Treasurer Murray 
W. Miller addressed the delegates in 
a business session, bringing them up to 
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date on the progress of the Teamsters 
Union Titan program of computer 
service. He also talked about the 
prospect of pension legislation and the 
desirability of unions reaching a solu- 
tion before Congress decides to take a 
hand. Finally, Miller talked about the 
development of the world union move- 
ment. 

Also attending the dairy meeting 
were general executive board officers 
and vice presidents: Ray Schoessling 
of Chicago, Ill., director of the Cen- 
tral Conference of Teamsters; J. W. 
Morgan of Dallas, director of the 
Southern Conference of Teamsters; 
Robert Holmes of Detroit, Mich.; 
Weldon L. Mathis of Washington, 
D.C., executive assistant to General 
President Fitzsimmons. 

Robert Flynn, assistant to Vice 
President Joseph Trerotola, director of 
the Eastern Conference of Teamsters, 
represented the director who was un- 
able to attend because of the press of 
conference work. 


Legislation 


Dave Sweeney, IBT legislative direc- 
tor, discussed legislation being con- 
sidered by Congress, especially in 
the areas of Phase III, pensions, emer- 
gency disputes, minimum wage and 
special interest. He also made an ap- 
peal for local unions to become more 
active politically. 


Among the visiting speakers were: 

—James E. Click, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Maryland-Virginia Milk 
Producers Assn. He detailed some of 
the problems in the dairy industry, 
noting especially the decrease in pro- 
ducers of dairy products and the in- 
creased costs of operations in such un- 
expected areas, for example, as feed 
grain which has zoomed from $70 to 
$230 a ton. 

—Peter Ladd Gilsey, vice president 
of Loomis Sayles in Washington, D.C., 
who talked about pension fund invest- 
ment. 


—Gene Hubbard of Teamster Local 
246 and chairman of the conference. 
He reported on a conference-sponsored 
trip he made to Europe and displayed 
artifacts collected in his travels. 


—John J. McBurney, dairy con- 
ference attorney, who related some of 
the latest developments in labor law. 

Also on hand were Howard Haynes 
of Teamster Local 783, secretary of 
the conference, and Anthony Chris- 
tiano of Teamster Local 753, treasurer 
of the conference. 

Delegates gave reports on conditions 
of the dairy industry in their areas in- 
sofar as their local unions were 
affected. Many related problem solu- 
tions that might be of help to other 
delegates faced with the same ques- 
tions. 


The International Teamster 


Farm Backpay 


Four members are shown receiving backpay totaling more than $1,000 as a 


result of grievances processed by the Western Conference of Teamsters Agricul- 
ture and Organizing Committee in Salinas, Calif. Shown are (left to right): Or- 
ganizer Pete Baclig; members Domingo A. Pena, Robert Southern, Louis M. 
Chavez and Elisio Martinez; Organizer Louie Uribe. 


Four Piants 


700 New Members Gained 
By Local 743 in Chicago 


Teamster Local 743 in Chicago, IIl., 
already the largest local union in the 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, gained more than 700 new 
members as a result of successful or- 
ganizing campaigns at four plants in 
recent weeks, 

Donald Peters, president of Local 
743, said the wins were scored at 
Regal China Co., Maybelline, Inc., 
Faucet Queen Co., and the Oakley 
Furniture Co. 

Some 465 workers were eligible to 
ballot at Regal China where the vote 


was 214 for the union and 118 
against. 

The vote at Maybelline—the com- 
pany manufactures cosmetics—was 
104 to 76 over another union. There 
are 200 workers in the unit. 

Most of the 35 workers at Faucet 
Queen cast ballots with the tally going 
23 to 7 in favor of Local 743. 

Recognition was granted the local 
union at Oakley Furniture when a 
card check showed 16 of the 20 work- 
ers desired Teamster representation. 


IBT Research Director 
Honored by Labor Department 


Abraham Weiss, IBT chief economist and research director, has been 
presented the U. S. Department of Labor’s Bureau of Apprenticeship 
and Training Certificate of Meritorious Service. 

It is the highest award bestowed upon an individual in private life. 

In a letter to Teamster General President Frank E. Fitzsimmons, 
Hugh Murphy, administrator of the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Train- 


ing, said: 

“Abraham Weiss’ outstanding contribution to the development of the 
National Standards of Apprenticeship for the Trucking Industry, jointly 
sponsored by the Teamsters and the American Trucking Associations, 
has led directly to the adoption of five major trucking company appren- 
ticeship programs and their registration with the Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship and Training. These programs are designed to uniformly train future 
Teamster truck mechanics employed by these companies.” 
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Tribute Dinner 
Will Honor 
Fitzsimmons 


TEAMSTER General President Frank 
E. Fitzsimmons will be honored May 
10th in Washington, D.C., at a tribute 
dinner with Teamster General Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Murray W. Miller serv- 
ing as chairman. 

Members of the Teamster general 
executive board as associate chairmen 
for the affair. 

At the dinner, Fitzsimmons will be 
awarded the Silver Anniversary Medal 
of the State of Israel. The presentation 
will be made by Israeli Foreign Min- 
ister Abba Eban. 

Honorary chairman of the dinner is 
the Hon. Herbert Stein, Chairman of 
the Council of Economic Advisors. 

Co-hosts for the dinner are John 
Murphy, Gateway Transportation, and 
John Ruan, Ruan Transportation. 

On the basis of invitations already 
accepted, the affair will attract digni- 
taries from the Cabinet, top positions 
in government, organized labor and 
industry. 

Entertainment for the dinner will be 
provided by Phil Foster, and music 
will be provided by the Meyer Davis 
orchestra. 


@® Indiana Win 

By a margin of nearly 3-to-1, em- 
ployees of Royal Industries in Ham- 
mond, Ind., voted for representation 
by Teamster Local 142 of Gary, Ind., 
in a recent National Labor Relations 
Board election. 


Canada 
Considers 
Standards 


There is a move underway to stand- 
ardize regulations affecting the Cana- 
dian trucking industry which has had 
little uniformity in the past. 

The National Provincial Standards 
Council of the Canadian Trucking 
Assn., has advanced some recommen- 
dations related to weight limits, re- 


ciprocal license arrangements, fuel 
taxes and environmental issues, 
Many leaders in the Canadian 


trucking industry have long believed 
that the absence of uniform regula- 
tions has impeded the free and easy 
flow of motor carrier freight from 
One province to another, 


Dominic Revellese (left) and John Leggio, secretary-treasurer and president re- 


spectively of Teamster Local 456 in Elmsford, N.Y., are shown working the 
phones while serving on a Westchester County labor-management committee for 
the 22nd Greater New York Cerebral Palsy telethon recently. Revellese chaired 
the committee which accounted for pledges totaling $45,000. 


Law Enforcement 


Illinois Maps Crackdown 
On Unsafe Gypsy Trucking 


Illinois Gov. Dan Walker has ap- 
proved a plan for inter-departmental 
enforcement of the Motor Carrier of 
Property Law by using the Illinois 
State Police to assist the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission’s investigative 
staff. 

State officials said the increased sur- 
veillance of trucking—particularly so- 
called gypsies—by the 1,750 members 
of the state police on an around-the- 
clock basis will reduce and perhaps 
eliminate illegal trucking operations in 
Illinois. 

Both the Teamsters Union and the 
American Trucking Assns., have long 
called for crackdowns on_ gypsy 
owners who usually operate unsafe 
equipment far in excess of 10 hours’ 
driving time by one driver. 

Teamster General President Frank 
E. Fitzsimmons applauded the Illinois 
program, He said: “If every state in 
the union undertook such a program, 
the nation’s highways would be a 
much safer place for motorists and 
truck drivers alike.” 
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By way of illustrating the tip of 
the iceberg of gypsy operations, the 
Illinois Commerce Commission col- 
lected $62,400 in fines and penalties 
for violations of the state’s motor 
carrier law in the last fiscal year. 

Officials expect the new program of 
inter-department cooperation to at 
least double the amount of fines for 
violations. 

Marvin S. Lieberman, chairman of 
the Illinois Commerce Commission, 
said: “The combined efforts of our 
inspectors plus the state troopers 
should enable us to cut down or 
eliminate the ‘gypsy’ operators.” 

An in-service training program has 
already begun to familiarize state 
troopers with the laws affecting truck- 
ing. 

Once the training period is com- 
pleted, troopers will check for on-the- 
road violations while ICC personnel 
will handle investigations and enforce- 
ment activities which require more 
specialized knowledge and _ greater 
time. 
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Fund Raisers 


: Benefit for U 
JOINT 


Firm Guilty 
Of Refusal 
To Bargain 


On a summary judgment motion, 
the National Labor Relations Board 
ruled recently that Uniline Corp., of 
Union City, Calif., violated the law 
by refusing to bargain with Teamster 
Local 588 of Oakland, Calif., certified 
representative of the company’s pro- 
duction and maintenance workers. 

The Board noted that the employer 
raised substantially the same matters 
it raised in an earlier hearing, and 
that all issues had been properly liti- 
gated in the prior proceeding. 

Uniline was ordered by the Board 
to cease the illegal conduct and bar- 
gain with Local 588 upon request. 


@ Warehousing 


A strong majority of 46 workers 
employed by Stone & Thomas, a de- 
partment store warehouse in Wheel- 
ing, W.Va., voted for representation 
by Teamster Local 697 in a recent 
National Labor Relations Board elec- 
tion. 

Bernard L. Britt, Local 697 secre- 
tary-treasurer, said drivers, ware- 
housemen, receiving and checking 
clerks were eligible to vote. The tally 
was 26 to 14 for the union with six 
ballots voided. 


112 At 
Burroughs 
Join 89 


One-hundred and twelve production, 
maintenance, shipping, receiving and 
clerical employees of Burroughs Corp., 
Bardstown, Kentucky, voted last 
month for membership in Teamster 
Local 89. 

The company manufactures type- 
writer ribbons, adding machine tapes, 
and other miscellaneous items for 
business machines. 

The election was conducted by the 
National Labor Relations Board. Local 
89 Assistant Business Agent Gene 
Gaddis conducted the organizing cam- 
paign. 


e 5.4 Million 


More than 5.4 million of the 23 
million members of trade unions and 
employee bargaining associations in 
the United States were women as of 
1970. 


The International Teamster 


Unique Participation 


Fitzsimmons Emphasizes Support 
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For Savings Bond Saving Plan 


Teamster General President Frank E. Fitzsimmons accepts a plaque from the 


Savings Bond Division of the U.S. Treasury Department. The award was made 
in recognition of Teamster support of the Savings Bond plan for investment. 
Making the presentation on behalf of the Savings Bond Division was Jesse 


Adams. 


The Savings Bond division of the 
U.S. Treasury Department last month 
presented a plaque to Teamster Gen- 
eral President Frank E. Fitzsimmons 
acknowledging Teamster support for 
the savings bond program. 

Participation by Teamsters was ex- 
emplified dramatically late in Novem- 


ber, 1972, when Fitzsimmons _ pre- 
sented a check in the amount of 
$85,000 to the U.S. Government. 


That check represented the entire es- 
tate of a deceased member of the 
Teamsters in St. Louis, William Meitz. 
Brother Meitz had accumulated his 
estate by investing in U.S. Savings 
Bonds. 

Presentation of the plaque was 
made to Fitzsimmons by Jesse 
Adams of the Savings Bond division. 

When accepting the award, Fitz- 
simmons said of the Savings Bond 
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program: 

“Wise management of one’s per- 
sonal financial affairs is a self-reward- 
ing thing, and no one can be more 
wise and prudent in this regard than 
the one who invests in U.S. Govern- 
ment Savings Bonds. 

“Through the payroll savings plan 
where one works, or through the Bond 
a Month program where one banks, 
there exists no better way to en- 
courage thrift in one’s personal affairs 
in a sound and secure investment of 
one’s funds. 

“The Savings Bond plan one se- 
lects not only represents wise man- 
agement of personal affairs, but also 
represents investment in one’s coun- 
try. With adequate return on one’s 
investment insured, there is no better 
way to express confidence in the 
American way of life. 


“I encourage Teamsters and all 
other working men and women to 
participate in this most worthwhile 
effort. By so doing, labor will help 
its government gain access to revenue 
which is non-inflationary, thus insuring ~ 
that over-all purchasing power of 
everyone is increased. 

“Either the payroll savings plan or 
the Bond a Month plan is sound and 
worthwhile, and I most sincerely sup- 
port either as wise management of 
one’s personal affairs.” 


@e New Workers 


Single men constituted 43 per cent 
of the new workers coming into the 
labor force in the year ending March, 
1973, mostly because of cutbacks in 
the military draft and the steady re- 
turn of veterans. 


@® Soft Drink 


Driver-salesmen and warehousemen 
employed by Nehi Royal Crown 
Corp., in Peoria, Ill., soft drink dis- 
tributor, voted unanimously for repre- 
sentation by Teamster Local 627 in a 
recent National Labor Relations Board 
election, according to Dale H. Mc- 
Clain, business representative of Local 
627. 


I “> 

William T. Mullenholz, who was an 
employee of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters for more than 36 
years, many years as comptroller, re- 
tired February 28, 1973. Upon retire- 
ment, Mullenholz began a_ second 
career as he took up the study of 
law. He began with the International 
Union when headquarters were in In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, and moved with 
the union to Washington, D. C., when 
headquarters were moved to the na- 
tion’s capital. 
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Teamsters-Auto Transporters 
Meet to Implement Safety Act 


IN A PIONEERING move, the 
Teamsters Union and automobile 
transport industry have joined to- 
gether to set up a program of volun- 
tary compliance with mandates of the 
Occupational Safety and Health Ad- 
ministration Act of 1970. 

The program is a working arrange- 
ment with the Occupational Safety 
and Health Administration (OSHA) 
and is the first such plan in the nation 
to encompass almost an entire in- 
dustry. 

The policy agreement was reached 
after a series of meetings between the 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters and the National Automobile 
Transporters with the full knowledge 
and cooperation of OSHA. 

Teamster General President Frank 
E. Fitzsimmons wrote in a letter to 
all local unions: “It is highly im- 
portant that all employers and local 
unions cooperate to the fullest extent 
to carry out the objectives and policies 
(of the program).” 

President Fitzsimmons signed the 
letter—which also went to employers 
—jointly with Carney D. Matheson, 
chairman of the National Automobile 
Transporters Labor Division, 

They recommended that each em- 
ployer and local union signatory to 
the National Master Automobile 
Transporters Agreement subscribe to 
certain OSHA services applicable to 
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the auto transport industry so as to 
maintain a working knowledge of the 
rules and regulations of OSHA. 

Ninety-six Teamster local unions 
and 60 companies are signatory to the 
national contract. Altogether, some 
25,000 car hauling industry workers 
are affected. 

The Teamster-employer agreement 
is directly concerned with policy and 
procedures in handling issues under 


A Teamster 
First... 


Representatives of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Team- 
sters and the National Auto- 
mobile Transporters Labor Divi- 
sion have had meetings both 
jointly and_ separately with 
OSHA officials in an effort to 
develop a relationship and pro- 
cedures for an effective occupa- 
tional safety and health pro- 
gram for employees in this in- 
dustry through established agree- 
ment procedures which will be 
consistent with legally estab- 
lished safety and health stand- 
ards, regulations and practices 
established by the responsible 
Government authority. 


the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, particularly in terms of juris- 
diction of federal agencies, inspec- 
tions and workplace safety. 

Walter Shea, administrative assist- 
ant to General President Fitzsimmons, 
chaired the meeting with employer 
representatives at which final agree- 
ment was reached. 


Serving on the committee with 
Shea as representative of the various 
Teamster area conferences were: R. 
C. Cooke, Southern; Verne Melton, 
Western; William Neidig, Eastern, 
and Charles Lewezyk, Central. 


Maywood Boggs, special assistant 
to the Assistant Secretary of Labor 
for Occupational Safety and Health, 
also attended the final session. He 
helped clarify some of the definitions 
already determined by federal agen- 
cies involved in administration of the 
safety-health law. 


A need for the union-employer 
policy agreement arose because of a 
certain uniqueness of the auto trans- 
port industry in that some of _ its 
operations—so far as  safety-health 
are concerned—fall under OSHA 
and some come under the Depart- 
ment of Transportation’s Bureau of 
Motor Carrier Safety (BMCS). 


While the 1970 Act created OSHA 
within the Department of Labor, 
nevertheless a section of the law 
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reads in part: 

“Nothing in this Act shall apply to 
working conditions of employees with 
respect to which other federal agen- 
cies exercise statutory authority to 
prescribe or enforce standards or 
regulations affecting occupational 
safety or health.” 

Inasmuch as the safety-health law 
and its administration are relatively 
“young,” there has been some con- 
fusion at the local union-employer 
level as to definitions and interpreta- 
tions by OSHA and BMCS. 

The Teamster-employer agreement 
spells out basic policy and procedures 
and explains the areas that are gener- 
ally within the jurisdiction of the two 
agencies as follows: 

“OSHA jurisdiction—shops, termi- 
nals, storage areas, warehouses, 
docks, service areas, loading and un- 
loading operations (with the possible 
exception of railroad sites which may 
be controlled by the Railroad Ad- 
ministration of the Department of 
Transportation; intra-state vehicles not 
regulated by the BMCS, and offices. 

“BMCS jurisdiction—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission regulated 
vehicle as a workplace where the 
BMCS has established standards or is 
exercising statutory authority with re- 
spect to occupational safety and 
health issues, such as noise levels, 
sanitation, carbon monoxide levels 
and personal safety equipment.” 


Arbitration Win 


Andrew Seykoski (right), a member of Teamster Local 872 of Charleroi, Pa., ex- 


A few “gray areas” of agency 
jurisdiction still remain unresolved so 
far as the exercise of authority. How- 
ever, the Department of Labor and 
the Department of Transportation 
have worked out interim procedures 
at the national level to make jurisdic- 
tional determinations for handling 
safety and health issues falling in the 
“gray areas” on a case-by-case basis. 


OSHA Policy 


Further declared by the Teamster- 
employer pact is that it is the policy 
of the IBT and the companies “to 
assure, as far as possible, every em- 
ployee represented under the National 
Master Automobile Transporters 
Agreement a safe and healthful place 
of employment...” 

It also notes that the terms of the 
national contract provide for griev- 
ance procedures in instances where 
terms of the OSHA policy statement 
do not apply. 


Voluntary Compliance 


Considered in order by the Teams- 
ter-employer voluntary compliance 
pact are: Methods of processing 
grievances involving workplace safety 
and/or health issues; a definition of 
“imminent danger”; relationships with 
OSHA field offices; employee repre- 
sentatives for OSHA inspections, and 
other related items. 


: 
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changes congratulations with William H. Kreuter, secretary-treasurer of the local 
union, upon winning an arbitration decision in a discharge case involving the 
lamp division warehouse of Westinghouse Electric Corp., at Charleroi. Seykoski, 
a warehouseman, was ordered reinstated without loss of seniority or benefits. 
He also was reimbursed for lost wages back to last August Ist. 
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Decoration 


Teamster Local 38 in Everett, Wash., 
recently moved into a new $150,000 
headquarters building emblazoned with 
this handsome emblem. The team’n’- 
wheel is handmade of brass, copper 
and steel and occupies a space three 
feet by three feet. 


Municipal! 
Agreement 
In Charleroi 


Teamster Local 872 of Charleroi, 
Pa., recently negotiated an agreement 
with the Borough of Donora covering 
19 employees working in the sanita- 
tion, street, administration, clerk and 
borough building departments. 


William H. Kreuter, Local 872 
secretary-treasurer, said it was the 
local union’s first venture into munici- 
pal organization. 


He said the 1-year contract pro- 
vides for a big increase in wages, a 
good holiday schedule, vacation and 
sick leave, hospital insurance benefits 
and other standard Teamster lan- 
guage. 

Wage gains were made retroactive: 
to last October Ist. 


@ Unanimous 


Office workers employed by Lamar 
Corp., a concrete pipe and tile firm in 
Wyoming, Mich., voted unanimously 
for representation by Teamster Local 
406 of Grand Rapids, Mich., in a re- 
cent election conducted by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, accord- 
ing to James L. Kelley, secretary- 
treasurer of the local union, 
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Training Pays Off 


Teamster Saves Man’s Life 


In Boston Harbor Incident 


Teamster William Burpee (standing in uniform) is shown conducting a boating 


class on engines in his capacity as a member of the U.S. Coast Guard Auxiliary. 
He recently was recommended by the Coast Guard for a life-saving citation. 


A member of Teamster Local 25 
in Boston, Mass., has been recom- 
mended for a U.S. Coast Guard 
citation following his rescue of a man 
from the icy waters of Boston harbor 
during March. 


Nominated for the award was 
William Burpee, a Teamster for 30 
years. 

Burpee, who also is a member of 
the Coast Guard’s civilian volunteer 
auxiliary, was returning from one of 
the harbor islands in his boat Melissa 
when he was alerted by shouts from 
fishermen on a nearby pier. 


Burpee searched the waters and 
discovered a man, who by this time 
was unconscious, lying face down in 
the water. The man, Robert Holbrook 
of Roxbury, Mass., apparently had 
fallen from a pier. Witnesses said later 
he had been in the 35-degree water 
about 10 minutes. 

The Local 25 member brought 
Holbrook aboard his cruiser and be- 
gan applying artificial respiration. The 
water victim’s breathing finally was 
fully restored after Burpee worked for 
a half-hour. Melissa then docked at 
the nearest pier and delivered Hol- 
brook to a waiting Boston police car. 
He was taken to a hospital, treated 
for immersion and then released. 


Burpee is a driver for the Boston 
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terminal of Moan Bros., Trucking of 
Hope, R.I., and has been an active 
member of the Coast Guard Auxiliary 
since 1967. 

“T’m glad I had the training to 
react quickly,” he said. “Holbrook 
was nearly gone by the time I got him 
aboard. In fact, another minute and 
it might have been too late.” 

Burpee is one of more than 35,000 
boatmen, pilots and radio amateurs 
who work with the Coast Guard to 
keep boating a safe recreational 
activity in the United States. The 
members serve without pay and assist 
the regular Coast Guard in search and 
rescue, boating education and courtesy 
motorboat examination. Members’ 
own boats often are used as auxiliary 
patrol craft. 

The Teamster joined the auxiliary 
six years ago. He explained why: 
“I'd just taken a Coast Guard aux- 
iliary boating course myself and the 
auxiliary seemed to be the niche I was 
looking for.” 

Since then, Burpee has become a 
qualified instructor and _ courtesy 
motorboat examiner. His specialty is 
instruction in marine engines. 

Were it not for the efforts of Coast 
Guard auxiliary members like Burpee, 
the toll of 1,400 persons who lost 
their lives in boating accidents last 
year might have been even higher. 


Priddy Named 
To Riverport 
Authority 


Paul W. Priddy, president of Local 
89, Louisville, Kentucky, has been 
appointed to a four-year term on the 
six-member committee of the Louis- 
ville and Jefferson County Riverport 
Authority. 

The appointment was made by 
Jefferson County Judge Todd Holen- 
bach. 

The Riverport Authority is respon- 
sible for promoting and development 
of port and river-related industry for 
and in Louisville and Jefferson County, 
Kentucky. 


@ In California 


By a margin of nearly 4-to-1, em- 
ployees of Capitol Metals Co., Inc., a 
steel coil processor and distributor in 
Oakland, Calif., voted for representa- 
tion by Teamster Local 853 in a re- 
cent National Labor Relations Board 
election. 

Albert Costa, Local 853 secretary- 
treasurer, said 33 production and 
maintenance workers were eligible to 
ballot. 


Young Eagie 


Clarence Koch, a member of Teamster 
Local 579 in Janesville, Wis., is mighty 
proud of his son, William Koch, who at 
12 years of age is one of the youngest 
boys ever to become an Eagle Scout. 
Boys are not eligible for scouting until 
they have completed the fifth grade in 
school. Young Koch earned his 21 
merit badges to qualify for the Eagle 
award in 18 months. The father is a 
21-year employee of Gateway Transpor- 
tation Co. 
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400 Kids 


Orphans Treated to Rodeo 
By Southern Conference 


Looking over the stock show and rodeo tickets given by Teamsters to orphans in 
the Dallas-Ft. Worth area are (left to right): J. O. Allgood, representing the SCT; 
James McConchin; County Judge Howard Green and Diane Burkley. 


Four hundred orphans in the brought a good response from the 
Dallas-Ft. Worth area enjoyed their kids. 
first stock show and rodeo recently At each performance of the 10- 
as guests of the Southern Conference day show, the Tarrant County 


Children’s Home received recognition 
as the guests of the SCT and the 
International Union. 

J. O. Allgood, secretary-treasurer 
of Teamster Local 47 in Ft. Worth, 
handled the arrangements for the 
youngsters on behalf of the SCT. 


of Teamsters. 

International Vice President J. W. 
Morgan, director of the SCT, said 
the wholesome entertainment pro- 
vided the youngsters at the South- 
west Fat Stock Show and Rodeo 


Backpay Council 


Members of Teamster Local 667 in Memphis, Tenn., and officials of Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Co., are shown during a recent meeting to determine a method of 
dispensing backpay totaling more than $200,000 to over 750 employees follow- 
ing settlement of a grievance. Shown (left to right) are: Howard Thornton, Local 
667 business agent; Paul Scott, Chick Wingate, Oney McCort, Dorris Nash and 
Billy Brown, stewards; Al Shaw, Local 667 business agent; Robert Belch, chief 
steward; Don Evans, steward; Frank Lascado, manager of the Owens-Corning 
plant; Mark Frank, company personnel manager, and Marsh Bursh, company 
vice president. 


Court Rules 
On Michigan 
License Fee 


General President Frank E. 
Fitzsimmons recently sent a 
letter to all Teamster local unions 
in the State of Michigan which 
read: 


“You, of course, have been 
advised of the action of the 
Michigan Supreme Court on 
February 21, 1973, which in 
effect made final the decision of 
the Court of Appeals that the 
Michigan law requiring the car- 
rier to pay to the owner-operator 
60 per cent of the license fee, 
at the rate of 1/12th for each 
month of the lease, in addition 
to the compensation the owner- 
operator is entitled to for the 
rental of his equipment is con- 
stitutional. 


“It is very important now that 
you take immediate steps to re- 
quire the carriers to comply with 
the law. Claims must be made 
immediately for those who have 
not received reimbursement of 
60 per cent, or have received 
less than 60 per cent reimburse- 
ment. Additionally, it will be 
your obligation to enforce this 
provision of the law in the future 
and not to permit any of your 
affected members to lose any 
benefits to which they are en- 
titled. The effective date of the 
law was August 14, 1969, and 
so reimbursement must be retro- 
active to such date... .” 


Local 371 Gains 
Ready-Mix 
Unit in lowa 


Teamster Local 371 of Rock Island, 
Ill., recently gained two bargaining 
units at a ready-mix plant in Daven- 
port, Ia., one by recognition and one 
by a National Labor Relations Board 
representation election. 

Jon J. Thorpe, Local 371 vice 
president, said the units were gained 
at W. G. Block Co. Mechanics at the 
concrete firm voted 10 to 3 in favor 
of the union. The company then 
granted recognition for batch plant 
operators. The total workforce in- 
volved was 17, 


In New York City 


Police Commissioner Cites 
Teamster Guard for Heroism 


Teamster Edward Minall, in his uniform as a Brinks guard, receives a commenda- 


tion certificate from New York City Police Commissioner Patrick Murphy for 
heroically saving the life of a man by apprehending an armed bandit. 


Edward Minall, a member of 
Teamster Local 820 in New York 
City and employed by Brinks Armored 
Car Service, was cited for heroism 
recently by Patrick Murphy, New 


Texas Local 
Gains 200 
In Election 


Nearly 200 new members 
were added to the roster of 
Teamster Local 657 of San An- 
tonio, Tex., recently with a vic- 
torious representation election 


at Handy-Andy, Inc., a whole- 
sale grocery. 

R. C. Shafer, Local 657 presi- 
dent, said 198 workers were 
eligible to vote in the ballot 
conducted by the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

The election tally was 100 for 
Local 657 and 83 against. 
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York City police commissioner. 


Commissioner Murphy personally 
presented the citation to Minall in 
ceremonies at the New York Police 
Academy. The Teamster was honored 
for saving the life of a man by ap- 
prehension of an armed bandit in 
Brooklyn. 


A letter from the City of New York 
to Minall read in part: 


City Gratitude 


“The Honor Committee of the 
Police Department has awarded you 
a Police Commendation Bar, together 
with a certificate of commendation, 
for your heroism and unselfish act on 
March 21, 1971. The City extends its 
gratitude for an outstanding example 
of public service.” 


In addition to receiving a plaque 
and medal from the city, Minall also 
was presented a $250 check by the 
Brinks company. 


Arbitration 
Board Again 
Names Fitz 


Teamster General President 
Frank E. Fitzsimmons recently 
was reelected to another 4-year 
term as a member of the board 
of directors of the American 
Arbitration Association, 

In a letter notifying President 
Fitzsimmons of his reelection, 
Robert Coulson, AAA president, 
commented: 

“We are delighted that the 
Association will continue to 
have the benefit of your wisdom 
and support. It will be a great 
pleasure for all of us to be work- 
ing with you.” 


Unionists 
Fare Better 
In Phase Il 


A study issued by the Con- 
gressional Joint Economic Com- 
mittee discloses that union 
members fared better under 
Phase II wage controls than did 
non-union members. 

Pay Board figures show that 
wage increases for all groups 
of 1,000 or more workers be- 
longing to unions averaged gains 
of 6.7 per cent during the first 
12 months of Phase Il. 

Non-union wage boosts ap- 
proved in the same _ period 
averaged 4.6 per cent, well be- 
low the 5.5 per cent standard. 


@ Office Win 


Office and clerical workers em- 
ployed by Safety Truck Lines, a divi- 
sion of Midwest Emery Freight Sys- 
tems, Inc., located in LaPaz, Ind., 
voted 14 to 5 in favor of representa- 
tion by Teamster Local 364 of South 
Bend, Ind., in a recent National Labor 
Relations Board election, according to 
Roland Warlow, Local 364 president. 


@ Ohio Victory 


A majority of 28 workers employed 
by Bender and Loudin in Richfield, 
O., voted for representation by Team- 
ster Local 497 of Akron, O., in a 
recent NLRB election. 
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Special Report 


(Editor’s Note: A citizen’s stake in Social Security is tremendous, not only in terms of the size of his 
investment in the program, but also in terms of what Social Security will do for him in retirement, in 
disability, and in terms of survivor benefits. Because Social Security represents such great importance 
to all Americans. The International Teamster magazine publishes the third of a series of articles designed 
to help the reader more fully understand how he is involved.) 


BEFORE a wage earner approaching retirement age can receive pension 
benefits under Social Security, he must have built up “credits” for a cer- 
tain amount of work performed after the year 1936. 


Credits “Credits” are determined by a simple formula. It provides that most 
i workers receive credit for one-fourth year of work if they earn a minimal 
Determined amount per month in covered wages during a 3-month calendar quarter. 
by The actual money figure—which varies for self-employed and farm workers 

—is so low that it covers practically everyone. 
Formula A certain number of year credits are necessary for the wage earner to be 


fully insured. If a wage earner stops working under Social Security before 
he has totaled enough credits to be insured, he will receive no cash ben- 
efits. However, earnings already credited to him will remain on the record; 
if he returns to covered work at a later date, regardless of age, then his 
covered earnings will be considered. 

There are other factors that influence the size of the pension check. It 
is possible for military service credits to increase the amount. Workers who 
delay retirement until past the age of 65 can get a higher payment. Workers 
covered for many years at low earnings can benefit from a special minimum 
payment. Benefits to suit each individual case are readily determined by 
the Social Security office to which application is made. 

Fully In general, no wage earner is fully insured with credit for less than one 


Insured and one-half years of work. None need more than 10 years of work to be 

fully insured. A fully insured status means only that certain kinds of cash 

After benefits may be payable—it does not determine the amount. The amount 
10 Years of benefits depends upon average earnings. 


The chart below shows how much credit any worker needs before he 
can get a pension check under Social Security. 


If you reach 62 in You need this much 
Credit for work 

1973 6* 

1975 6 

1977 6% 

1979 I 

1981 1% 


* Women who reach 62 in 1973 need 
5% years’ credit 


Unfortunately, some people mistakenly believe that if they have always 
earned the maximum amount covered by Sccial Security that they will get 
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Benefits 
Up 
20 

Per Cent 


A Widow 
And 
Her 
Benefits 


the highest possible benefits. This is not so. The reason is that the minimum 
amount of earnings covered by Social Security was lower in past years 
than it is now. Those years of lower limits must be counted in with the 
higher ones of recent years. 

Major changes in the Social Security law last year mean higher payments 
and greater protection for millions of Americans. 

Benefits were increased 20 per cent and now are in effect. In addition, 
Social Security was made inflation-proof. Benefits will increase automati- 
cally in future years, starting in 1975, to keep pace with the cost of living. 

The 1972 amendments to the law increased benefits for many widows. 
They also outlined a new way of figuring retirement benefits for men, lib- 
eralized the earnings test, and installed special credit for workers who de- 
lay retirement past the age of 65. Put into the law, too, was a new special 
minimum benefit for people who worked under Social Security more than 
20 years. 

Most people who are due the increases as a result of the changes in the 
law do not have to do anything to get them. There are some instances, 
however, in which application must be made to receive the increases. Any 
Social Security office can help obtain benefits if the following situations 
apply to an individual: 

—aA divorced woman previously ineligible for benefits because of sup- 
port requirements. 

—An adult who was disabled before the age of 22. 

—A widow aged 60 or over getting checks only on her own earnings 
record. 

—A dependent widower aged 60 or over. 

—A child dependent upon a grandparent. 

—A child adopted by a Social Security beneficiary. 

—A child whose checks were stopped because of adoption. 

—A woman widowed after a brief marriage. 

—A beneficiary getting checks on the record of someone who served in 
the military between 1957 and 1967. 

—A survivor of a disabled worker who had not filed for disability bene- 
fits before his death. 

—A beneficiary getting checks on the record of a U.S. citizen of Japa- 
nese ancestry who was interned by the government during World War II. 

Benefit increases for widows are of particular importance. The benefit 
for a widow—or dependent widower—who starts getting benefits at the age 
of 62 or later can now range between 821% per cent to 100 per cent of her 
husband’s full benefit. Previously the percentage was limited to 82%. 

The widow’s benefit rate depends upon her age when she first started 
getting benefits, as well as the benefit her husband would be getting if he 
were still alive. Assuming a widow’s husband never got a reduced retire- 
ment benefit, her benefit would be as follows: 


Widow’s Widow’s Share 
Age of Full Benefit 
65 100.00% 
64 94.3 % 
63 88.6 % 
62 82.9 % 
61 77.2 % 
60 fee: 


If the widow’s husband took benefits before the age of 65, the widow’s 
benefit can be no more than the amount he would be getting if still alive. 
In no case, though, will a widow whose benefits start at age 62 or later get 
less than 821% per cent of his full benefit. 
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Minimum 
Benefit 
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Under the 1972 amendments, retirement benefits for men who reach 62 
in 1975 or later will be figured the same way as for women (there is a 
difference now). The change will mean higher benefits for most men who 
reach 62 in the future and for their dependents and survivors. The change 
will be made in three annual steps between now and 1975. 

The new amendments provide that a man and a woman who are the 
same age will have equal benefits if they had equal earnings. The work 
credits required to qualify for benefits also are now the same for both men 
and women. 

A worker who does not get any benefits before 65 and who delays his 
retirement past that age now can get a special credit that will mean a 
larger benefit. The credit applies only where a worker has earnings after 
December, 1970. The increase does not fatten benefits for dependents or 
survivors. Generally speaking, increases due will come in early June. 

The law permits a retiree receiving a Social Security pension now to 
earn as much as $2,100 in a year without being penalized as in the past. 
The rule now is that a Social Security beneficiary cannot have more than 
$1 in benefits withheld for each $2 of earnings above the $2,100 mark. 

Also starting this year, no matter how much a retiree earns in a year, 
his full benefit will be paid for any month in which he neither earns more 
than $175 in wages nor performs substantial services in self-employment. 

As the level of average earnings goes up in future years, Social Security 
beneficiaries will be able to earn still more without having benefits with- 
held. Both the $2,100 annual exemption and the $175 monthly exemption 
will rise to keep pace with average earnings, but then only if there is an 
automatic increase based on a rise in the cost of living. 

A special minimum benefit at retirement is provided in the 1972 amend- 
ments for people who worked under Social Security more than 20 years. 
The innovation helps people who had low incomes in their working years. 
The provision especially helps those who came under Social Security 
coverage early in the program. 

Workmen’s compensation benefits are no longer considered in a penalty 
sense. Under the old law, combined Social Security disability benefits and 
workmen’s compensation benefits could total no more than 80 per cent of 
the worker’s average current earnings before he became disabled. Now the 
average current earnings are figured in another manner. Beginning last 
January, average current earnings can be based on the worker’s highest 
earnings for any one year in the period starting five years before he be- 
came disabled and ending with the year he became disabled. 

There are several other important changes in the Social Security pro- 
gram as a result of the 1972 amendments. Most of the provisions are 
written in such a manner that the Social Security Administration can take 
the necessary steps to include any increase due beneficiaries. 

When in doubt, those who feel they may be missing out on a benefit or 
a benefit increase are urged to contact their local Social Security office. 


(Here are the maximum possible monthly benefits, by year of retire- 
ment, for workers who retire at the age of 65. The amounts are rounded 
to the nearest dollar and may increase beginning in 1975 if inflation-proof 
guards in the recent amendments to the law are invoked to cover a rise 
in the cost of living.) 


Year 
of Individual Married 
Retirement Worker Couples 
1972 $259 $389 
1973 $270 $405 
1974 $280 $420 
1975 $288 $433 
1976 $298 $446 
1977 $307 $460 
1978 $314 $472 
1979 $322 $483 
1980 $328 $492 
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Fighting the High Cost of Living 


Nixon Puts 
Price Lid 
On Meat 


IN A MOVE designed to curtail 
the soaring cost of food, Presi- 
dent Nixon, March 29th, im- 
posed a ceiling on supermarket 
and wholesale meat prices. 

Following, according to Ad- 
ministration officials, are the 
major points of the meat-price 
ceiling and related actions by the 
President: 

—Effective at 9 p.m., Eastern 
Standard Time, March 29th, 
meat retailers, wholesalers and 
processors cannot charge more 
than a figure computed on the 
basis of sales for the past 30 
days. In most cases, the price 
ceiling will be at or slightly be- 
low current levels. The price 
ceiling does not apply to poultry 
or seafood. 

—By April 9, ceiling-price in- 
formation must be posted at all 
meat counters, Internal Revenue 
Service agents will police the 
ceiling, just as they did the 1971 
across-the-board price freeze. 

—A special clause allows sel- 
lers of imported meat to pass 
along, dollar for dollar, any cost 
increases they incur, But, this 
provision does not apply to 
domestically produced meat. 

—The Administration, mean- 
while, is asking Congress to 
promptly give the President au- 
thority to suspend tarrifs on 
products in short supply. This 
could affect, for example, im- 
ports of meat and other ma- 
terials, such as lumber. 


The Government’s ceiling on meat 
prices was effective March 29, at 
9 p.m., Eastern Standard Time, but 
retailers have until April 9 to work 
out the maximum prices which they 
cannot legally exceed. 

As of that date, they will be re- 
quired to post the ceiling prices on 
cards at least three-by-four feet, dis- 
played prominently where items are 
sold. 

How will the ceiling work? 


Q. Does the 
chicken? 


A. No, nor to fish. The Government 
says the ceiling is for beef, lamb, and 
pork. 


ceiling apply to 


Q. How long will the price freeze 
last? 


A. Indefinitely. Treasury Secretary 
George Shultz said it will last “until 
the problem is solved,” meaning until 
prices come down. 


Q. What happens if the butcher 
ignores the ceiling, or if he reduces the 
quantity and quality of meat at the 
ceiling price? 

A. He’d be breaking the law. A 
nationwide enforcement network using 
Internal Revenue personnel is being 
organized. 


Q. What if a higher-than-actual 
ceiling price is posted? 


A. That would be expected to draw 
customer complaints and bring action 
by the IRS. 


Q. How will the ceiling price be 
determined? 


A. It’s not the top price, but the 
lowest price at which 10 per cent of 
a particular meat item sold during the 


30-day period ending March 28th, 
starting down from the top price. 


Q. What does that mean? 


A. If 8 per cent of the lamb chops 
in a store sold for $1.85 a pound dur- 
ing the period and 2 per cent or more 
sold for $1.75 a pound, then $1.75 a 
pound would be the ceiling price. 


Q. What if 50 per cent sold for 
$1.65, why wouldn’t that be the ceiling 
price? 


A. The Administration is giving the 
retailer, processor and wholesaler the 
benefit of the doubt, assuming that is 
was necessary for them to charge the 
higher prices because of their costs, 
and assuming it is not unlikely their 
costs will return to that level. If costs 
fall, then the Administration is count- 
ing on them to reduce prices accord- 
ingly. 


Q. Why are controls just on meat? 
Why not on all food items? 


A. The Administration believes meat 
is the problem. Prices for red meat, 
beef and pork were up 11.8 per cent 
during Phase II and wholesale prices 
were up 10 to 15 per cent in the past 
three months. Increases in other food 
items have not been as alarming. 


Q. Why didn’t the Administration 
do this two months ago when meat 
prices began their upward spiral? 


A. Secretary Shultz concedes may- 
be this should have been done. He 
said the Administration expected prices 
would go down before this. But, it 
figured wrong. But, he also said the 
timing then may not have been good, 
because it could have discouraged the 
supply and brought on shortages. 
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JOHN B, McGINLEY, C.P.A. (1927-1955) M LE a M VAN NESS CENTRE 
LEO F. McGINLEY, C.P.A. cGIn Y, RocHE & ALLORY 4801 CONNECTICUT AVENUE, N.W. 


WILLIAM P. ROCHE, C.P.A. WASHINGTON, D. C, 20008 
WHITFIELD E. MALLORY, C.P.A, 
MEMBERS OF AMERICAN INSTITUTE CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


OF CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


March 5, 1973 


International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
25 Louisiana Avenue, N. W. 
Washington, D. C, 20001 
Gentlemen: 
We have examined the consolidated fund balance sheet of the 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS, 
CHAUFFEURS, WAREHOUSEMEN AND HELPERS OF AMERICA, 
TEAMSTERS' NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS BUILDING CORPORATION AND 
TEAMSTERS INTERNATIONAL, INC. 
as of December 31, 1972, and the related consolidated statement of income and expenses for 
the year then ended. Our examination was made in accordance with generally accepted 


auditing standards and accordingly included such tests of the accounting records and such 


other auditing procedures as we considered necessary in the circumstances. 


In our opinion, the referred to consolidated fund balance sheet and consolidated 


statement of income and expenses present fairly the financial condition of the 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS, 
CHAUFFEURS, WAREHOUSEMEN AND HELPERS OF AMERICA, 
TEAMSTERS' NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS BUILDING CORPORATION AND 

TEAMSTERS INTERNATIONAL, INC. 


as of December 31, 1972 and the results of their operations for the period indicated, in 


conformity with generally accepted accounting principles applied on a consistent basis. 


Respectfully submitted, 


McGINLEY, ROCHE & MALLORY 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS, 
CHAUFFEURS, WAREHOUSEMEN AND HELPERS OF AMERICA, 
TEAMSTERS’ NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS BUILDING CORPORATION AND 
TEAMSTERS INTERNATIONAL, INC. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

CONSOLIDATED FUND BALANCE SHEET 
AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1972 


GENERAL 
ASSETS 
AS Ic Seu s tiplegr oaths Holes ts acs aeiiey asleua anata sae orsu scours Sees it eigenen s SA aece ayo haar Suae $ 8,798,381 
AGCOUNTSFRECEIVADIC E> raguh, fat soi hie ex tne tice ie Pe Che den Oe Ope Eee aaT 690,347 
Inventonles—Cost-on Mankete.s as ck oskos eles S Gone oe eS E eaeitians ete ett steuete 235,475 
Investinents—=Book Valley. 2s vio cee, cet coe pts ere ee eae on ee ee eta ens aes 9,613,762 
ACCT CCICIFICONMG Wee rats ccotey Stee cote eet rome ire nea ee eae) Me er eae Leen es a eee oa ee 285,809 
DIS HOSIES © fete cvcy ren taro pti MST cE Cann eae pee ce Mae tr Oy san Ok ORR ec 312,906 
PFE PalCMEXDENSES 7 recta ere he el Senge sh ctectacs gar Seanen a hol Phonan maoet peat elie Rae 62,686 
Fixed Assets—(At cost, less $2,096,445 Accumulated Depreciation) .............. 9,509,593 
aetalk Assets-——General) Bundiiss <: ae see era coe seen gare in ee OE ee ewes ee $ 29,508,959 
DEFENSE 
ASSETS 
RASH gee eau) eg tae a La ta col aio re Mens ema tmeee ea paas ae ote esac saat aN EN aE Ie) ae: MO, SRE $ 15,079,192 
PIVESEMENES=—BOOKLV AU OS sire coates gti) aye neces atach oitnre cllolis. in csi o eee cde ere eter 61,819,063 
HAG C HUE CSM AC OME beso aa sasdctiere act ou v caay acer lesa caesar eeea ios ates Soke eave ETD teas aoa ees 1,135,786 
eid VASSCES—DEENSE: RUMGxe, Gi. < ac cbteeas se ccsrpete eieoa: Sym ore ce aetotc ae ae etme ol aE ae ee oe $ 78,034,041 
COMBINED 
HiotalvAssets—CombinedEUndS: 3-51. eta wars teats ensue eee eaetale Wisin wee one eee $107,543,000 
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EXHIBIT ‘‘A” 


FUND 


LIABILITIES, DEFERRED INCOME AND NET WORTH 


AccountssPavabl eaten ca. ctre,.o- cet olla te acs ebtere tances © ene ates acid eae ere acon as $ 2,327,096 
ACCKUCUE EXPENSES: senceicont-cr corso acgaer ae eames eiclin hicee Seto eaic uaa ates ta, wince 11,985 
ota lA ITESi a tsa ramets ay 508-0 esate to teae oa renarcuciitane ties ee Jc athnesertaytalherte $ 2,339,081 
DELEKFEGAINCOME: aa Cues cstercieats) che: = vise alate ereaelcunpsntne SRR ae seldom swetienes 2,292 
Net Worth 
Balance santiatyictes WO 20... fe Misys ee 2 ree ie aise en lens Seer ee 22,020,857 
Add: 


Excess of Income Over Expenses for the Year Ended December 
rl be plesl MO 7 /o2 iil EE odie ee Re ey A ce co AR ener ee eA NE 5,146,729 27,167,586 


Note: A jury award in the amount of $1,300,000.00 against the union in the Great Coastal Express vs. |.B.T. 
case, has been set aside and a new trial ordered on the issue of damages. The files disclosed a contract for 
the purchase of real estate, approximately $400,000.00. Settlement was made on January 30, 1973. 


Total Liabilities, Deferred Income and Net Worth—General Fund ................. $ 29,508,959 


FUND 


LIABILITIES AND NET WORTH 


ACCOUNTS HRaVabl Os stcnaece Were sie wears Gee ee eupiy Te mal et cote sreaen sea ovate teb al one $ 34,269 
Net Worth 

Balance Janviany Deaton ae ire tartare een eae eun cae achrcaioie sei ale « hs $73,207,266 

Add: 
Excess of Income Over Benefits for the Year Ended December 31, 
UOTE aii oo od Ne ree ti ere ene een Re cas VR Slee MRO OTE, th AP 4,792,506 77,999,772 
Total Liabilities, and Net Worth—Defense Fund ............... 0.0.00 cee eens $ 78,034,041 
FUNDS 

Total Liabilities, Deferred Income and Net Worth—Combined Funds ............... $107,543,000 
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INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS, 
CHAUFFEURS, WAREHOUSEMEN AND HELPERS OF AMERICA, 
TEAMSTERS’ NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS BUILDING CORPORATION AND 

TEAMSTERS INTERNATIONAL, INC. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES—GENERAL FUND 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1972 


Operational Income 


Fees 
Per-Gapita——Members: as.05 scessuceatap eso Pee oan ake on ater $40,300,180 
Den TETGRRIO TA ettes eco cee anc etecrrcsy Bae oat Fev aes Cots tera Re Lac 1,029,918 
Ornganizdtionalto semi nee tierce sce cats eee ememeeaes 50 
Other Income 
SalevoneSupplieswe sores: ctecabeis cee cute tenors ese dete d soccer ce 187,902 
MISCEHAR COS ison. ohackce etna secsea etc) en meter ema eaet aeeaaes 9,533 
Total Operational Income 
Deduct: 
Operational Expenses 
Defense Rung! (SCEJEXMIDIte, Coals .osce-teee ta chien eee es 5,088,710 
Teamster Affiliates Pension Fund ................ 11,745,260 
Federation of Chemical & General Workers Unions ... 52,083 
Organizing CampaleniEXpenSe: sc 15 aces co ee sce 3,332,007 
Financial Aid to Subordinate Organizations ........ 40,525 
Retirement and Family Protection Plan ........... 1,140,379 
Administrative, Office and General ................ 8,325,901 
Magazine—‘‘International Teamster”’ ............. 1,666,702 
Legislative and Political Education ............... 454,602 
HaborelMSbitutem 50. ate-a cote tin See Sette ereeect eee 210,383 
PUDIIGQRELALONS! cays since oo reertnea teen eiade concen eatin 733,080 
Legal Fees, Expenses and Related Costs ........... 508,983 


Judgements, Suits and Settlements .............. 332,500 


Appeals andulicanitt®S:-.2-5 «cr. arccsesen ha ceiet)scch cease os 9,928 
Divisional and Departmental ................... 2,380,375 
National Headquarters Building ................. 1,063,182 
Bienen OMGSs Wo nh ate ee seothe; 5 eeu eda veh aah 31,619 
Supplies* for nesalewe: ver. hc -cs in hier meen rae 131,041 


ConventionvEXpeNnSeiias tus Gt a onoee event Seeehc sent eetene by V3s 
Net Income from Operations 
d: 


Prneniciaisinedtne Nee io casper br thy ee ee 
Total Operating Income and Financial Income 
Add: 


Other Income 


Gain onskorelgnvexchanses ves. eo. eee sa tietens eisiess 15,5351 
Teamsters International, Inc-—Net .............. 4,413 
Defunct Ariwates: -KUMGS? seustape ey. GC cook hea ee 34,095 


Miscellanea ts = coteo8 Sryoce re cin gs eae ee ane 8.278 


Excess of Income Over Expenses for the Year Ended December 31, 
1972 


Sy eusics, O40" Sy,y 0) sxe; Otm.\e wiiefesefe (ecole, a: ©0.¥ (eel wey sles) foie! (wre, sale. 6 0 yallet esi iia 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS, 
CHAUFFEURS, WAREHOUSEMEN AND HELPERS OF AMERICA 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

STATEMENT OF INCOME AND BENEFITS—DEFENSE FUND 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1972 


Income 
Per Capita—General Fund (See Exhibit ‘‘B’’) .............. $ 5,088,710 
Rinancial Cone INGE ass 5,08. sascha oe oer area eee ate ele 5,487,307 
GainvonsForelsnExchamees qacate. Meeuguet miseee. saute tertac ae eecees 17,324 


Benefits 
Out-of-Work Benefits 


1972 
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EXHIBIT ‘‘B” 


$41,330,148 


197,435 


41,527,583 


37,264,393 


4,263,190 


821,402 


5,084,592 


62,137 


$ 5,146,729 


EXHIBIT ‘‘C” 


$10,593,341 


5,800,835 


$ 4,792,506 
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In 1972 


Day’s Hospital Stay Soars; 


Average More 


The average cost of a day’s stay 
in any of the general hospitals in the 
United States broke the $100 barrier 
in 1972. 

The rise is expected to continue un- 
abated this year. 

Data compiled by the American 
Hospital Association said the average 
daily charge for a hospital bed last 
year was a record $105.30—almost 
double the cost of six years ago. 

Wage and price controls, which re- 
main in force for health services un- 
der Phase 3 of the Nixon Administra- 
tion’s economic stabilization program, 
had a dampening effect on hospital 
room rates last year, but the 11.6 
per cent national increase still was 
about double the rise officially allowed 


Than $105 


under the freeze. 

The figure of $105.30, which in- 
cludes charges for rooms, meals, nurs- 
ing care and laboratory tests, is only 
an average for so-called community 
hospitals, and prices may vary widely 
for individual institutions. 

Memoral Hospital in New York 
City now charges $212 a day, for ex- 
ample, but it specializes in cancer 
treatment, which is extremely expen- 
sive. 

Hospitals in California are the na- 
tion’s most expensive, according to a 
survey conducted by the Social Secu- 
rity Administration. 

The other most expensive states are 
New York, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts, Maryland, Arizona, 
Oregon, Alaska and Hawaii. 


Reflective Triangles 


The Bureau of Motor Carrier Safe- 
ty has changed its standards for 
emergency warning devices which 
drivers of commercial trucks and 
buses are required to carry and use. 

Motor carriers who operate inter- 
state trucks and buses will be required 
to phase in gradually a new emer- 
gency reflective triangle for roadside 
use. 

Robert T. Kaye, bureau director, 
said the new standard sets minimum 
requirements for highway emergency 
warning devices that lack their own 
sources of power. The standard will 
go into effect Jan. 1, 1974. 

Triangles can be carried and used 
at any time before the scheduled date, 
Kaye added, but after the deadline 
all new vehicles must have them and 
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they must be installed as replacement 
devices on older vehicles. 

Kaye said Motor Vehicle Safety 
Standard No. 125 also requires that 
drivers of commercial trucks and 
buses place the warning triangles on 
or near the highway when their 
vehicles are disabled. 

The new regulation does not ban 
emergency warning devices that have 
self-contained power sources, Fuses, 
liquid-burning flares and red electric 
lanterns may be very useful to supple- 
ment the triangular warning devices 
and may be carried and used as 
supplementary warning units. 

The safety official stressed that after 
Jan. 1, 1974, the required reflective 
triangles will be the only permissible 
type of warning devices without their 
own source of power, 


Einar Mohn 
Levels Charge 
in San Francisco 


IBT Vice President Einar O. Mohn 
recently accused the American Med- 
ical Assn., and the health insurance 
industry of blocking badly-needed re- 
form of health care so as to perpetuate 
a system both inadequate and intoler- 
able. 


The charge was made by Mohn, 
director of the Western Conference 
of Teamsters, in an address to the 
Commonwealth Club of San Fran- 
cisco. 

He declared: “Americans are being 
short-changed badly under the pre- 
vailing doctors’ fee-for-service ar- 
rangement, the almost total lack of 
cost controls, and the reimbursement 
system that puts commercial insurance 
companies in virtual command.” 


Mohn, who is also chairman of the 
labor-supported California Council for 
Health Plan Alternatives, said health 
care is now costing the nation an esti- 
mated $83.4 billion annually—having 
risen more than 10 per cent in the 
past year, 

Observers predict health cost will 
skyrocket to $200 billion a year by 
1980 even though some 30 million 
Americans will continue to be without 
hospitalization insurance of any sort 
if the present system is continued. 

Mohn said the AMA and the in- 
surance industry “stand four-square 
against any basic change in our cur- 
rent health system.” 

He urged support of two bills in 
Congress—S.3 and H.R. 22, com- 
panion measures—as proposals that 
would solve health cost problems for 
working people. 

The Teamster leader added: “Every 
person, regardless of ethnic, social or 
financial condition, is entitled to health 
care when he needs it and without 
fear of financial ruin.” 
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Joining hands in a common goal are (left to right): Secretary of Labor Peter J. 


‘Hire the Vet’ 


Brennan; Bill Ayres, special assistant to the national chairman of the Jobs for 
Veterans Committee, and Herbert R. Rainwater, director of the Labor Depart- 
ment’s Veterans Employment Service. Their goal is more jobs for Vietnam war 
veterans in line with President Nixon’s campaign to encourage employers to 


“Hire the Vet.” 


Big Outlay 


Maintenance of Congressmen 
Ils Costly Capitol Expense 


It costs far more than the $42,500 
basic salary to keep a United States 
Senator or Representative in Con- 
gress. 

In fact, the cost averages out to 
$390,000 per Senator and $188,000 
per Representative on an annual basis, 
according to government statistics. 

In addition to the base pay that 
totals nearly $23 million for the com- 
plete roster of congressmen, there is 
also the cost of each lawmaker’s staff. 

House members are allowed about 
$165,000 a year to hire up to 16 em- 
ployees. A Senator’s allowance for 
that purpose varies with the size of 
his state, but ranges between $327,000 
and $586,000 a year. Senators may 
have as many staffers as they want. 

There are fringe benefits that cost 
money, also. The free mailing privi- 
lege for official correspondence will 
cost an estimated $21 million this 
fiscal year. 

Other allowances include a station- 
ery stipend, telephone and telegraph 
allotments. Representatives are al- 
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lowed 18 round trips home per session 
at government expense, while Senators 
may make 45 such trips. 

There are many more allowances 
that congressmen enjoy; fortunately, 
not all the lawmakers use all of their 
allowances. 


@ Checkofi Fails 


The Internal Revenue Service esti- 
mates that only three per cent of the 
taxpayers filing their 1972 returns 
marked the form alloting $1 for the 
1976 presidential election campaign. 

Experts have been puzzled by the 
low participation at no cost to the 
taxpayer. The $1 checkoff for a given 
political party or general fund for 
campaign costs was allowed this year 
for the first time under a 1971 law. 

It is believed that the income tax 
return forms did not give enough em- 
phasis to the checkoff form. 

It is also believed that many tax- 
payers simply forgot about the option 
open to them. 


State Tax 
Developments 
Outlined 


The Tax Foundation, a pri- 
vate research organization, said 
recently that few if any state 
tax rises appear likely this year. 

So far in 1973, state legis- 
lators around the nation have 
proposed a national net increase 
in state taxes of only $300 mil- 
lion. Their bills have amounted 
to $2 billion in new or higher 
taxes and $1.7 billion in cuts. 

The totals compare with a 
record net increase of about 
$5 billion in state taxes during 
1971. There have been reports 
of many states experiencing 
budget surpluses after years in 
the red as a result of the sharp 
tax hikes and increased federal 
aid. 

In most states it appears that 
tax revision is the legislative 
goal with the reduction of local 
property taxes an aim of many 
proposed state tax changes. 


Union Rep. 
Can Sit in 
On Interviews 


Whenever an employee is sum- 
moned by management to an inter- 
view he is entitled to be accompanied 
by a union representative if he so de- 
sires, according to a recent ruling by 
the National Labor Relations Board. 

The Board determined that the em- 
ployer will be in violation of the Taft- 
Hartley law if he disciplines the 
worker, the union steward, or both, 
for insisting upon this right. 

The decision—in a case involving 
the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union and Quality Mfg., Co. 
—marked the first time the Board 
addressed itself to this specific issue. 


During an argument over piece 
rates, one employee was instructed by 
Quality’s production manager to go to 
the front office. En route, the em- 
ployee asked the ILGWU shop chair- 
lady to accompany her. Management 
refused to allow the chairlady to sit 
in on the discussions. The resultant 
dispute led to suspension and subse- 
quent discharge of both workers and 
also an assistant chairlady. 
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Estimate Rises 


Interstate Highway System 
Cost Now at $76.3 Billion 


Total cost of building the 42,500- 
mile Interstate Highway System is 
estimated at $76.3 billion, according 
to a report submitted to Congress 
recently by the Department of Trans- 
portation’s Federal Highway Ad- 
ministration. 

The total represents an increase of 
$6.4 billion over the estimate of $69.9 
billion submitted in 1970. 

Federal officials attributed the in- 
creased cost to several factors, includ- 
ing: Inflation, which accounted for 
more than $3.8 billion of the added 
cost; new legislation and policies that 
give more emphasis to social, eco- 
nomic and environmental impact 
considerations, along with greater re- 
location assistance payments and addi- 
tional assistance to mass transit, $730 
million; additional construction items 
to improve traffic safety and service, 
$1.3 billion; higher preliminary engi- 
neering and right-of-way costs, $285 
million. 

At the same time, the FHA said 
adjustments in the system resulted in 
a net reduction of $235 million, so 
that the overall increase after adjust- 


Highway Safety 


ment was $5.9 billion. 

Congress requires the annual cost 
estimate so as to determine the 
amount of federal-aid funds to be ap- 
portioned to the states to complete 
the system. 

Federal-aid funds pay 90 per cent 
of the total interstate system cost and 
amounts to more than $68 billion in 
the 1972 estimate. The construction is 
financed entirely by federal taxes on 
highway users, principally the motor 
fuel tax. 

Approximately 76 per cent of the 
Interstate Highway System is now 
open to traffic. Another 20 per cent 
is under construction or engineering 
development. 

When completed, the coast-to-coast 
network of controlled-access free- 
ways is expected to carry more than 
20 per cent of all motor vehicle traffic 
in the United States. 

In terms of safety, the system is ex- 
pected to reduce annual highway fa- 
talities by at least 8,000, reduce in- 
juries by 250,000, and produce 
operating savings and benefits in ex- 
cess of $10 billion a year. 


Friction Characteristics of Road 
Determine Safety Quotient 


FRICTION characteristics of pave- 
ment spell the difference between a 
trouble-plagued, dangerous highway 
and a safe road that is easily main- 
tained. 

Knowing this fact, research engi- 
neers in both state and federal high- 
way departments are giving increased 
attention to the development of road 
surfaces guaranteeing the highest pos- 
sible skid resistance under a variety 
of conditions. 

There are many factors that affect 
the friction characteristics of pave- 
ment. 

They include the type of aggregate 
used in the pavement, the mix design 
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used, traffic volume, tire pressure and 
tread depth, de-icing salts and surface 
texture, 

Even what would seem to be the 
simple matter of whether the pave- 
ment is wet or dry is really not so 
simple. For example, the depth of the 
water lying on the pavement has a 
marked effect on skid resistance. 

Many of the friction variables were 
dealt with in a recent publication by 
the Highway Research Board in which 
the findings of six research projects 
were discussed in detail. Some of the 
findings were surprising. 

A 3-phase study in Virginia in- 
volved the correlation between skid 


trailer and stopping-distance car to 
provide a method of predicting auto- 
mobile stopping distances from trail- 
ers. It also considered the effect of 
traffic wear on three types of pave- 
ment surfaces, and finally concerned 
the correlation between the incidence 
of wet pavement accidents and the 
level of skid resistance on interstate 
highways. 

It was found that asphalt pavements 
constructed with polish-resistant ag- 
gregates tended to retain a high skid 
resistance even after 30 million vehi- 
cle passes. Portland cement concrete 
surfaces incorporating silicious sand 
lost much of their skid resistance after 
25 million vehicle passes. Asphalt sur- 
faces using limestone as the coarse 
aggregate were slippery after less than 
two million vehicle passes. 

A study in New York State was 
devoted to skid resistance on asphalt 
with the primary concern being the 
wearing characteristics of various ag- 
gregates. 

Test results showed that an aggre- 
gate must have a minimum of 20 per 
cent non-carbonate material or 10 per 
cent sand-sized impurities to provide 
an adequate level of skid resistance 
that would last the life of the pave- 
ment. 


Wet Weather 


In Texas there was a research proj- 
ect conducted to determine the fric- 
tional requirements for passing ma- 
neuvers. The conclusion was _ that 
wet-weather speed limits should be 
imposed along with minimum skid re- 
sistance requirements to provide ade- 
quate skid resistance for accomplishing 
passing maneuvers on wet pavements. 

Other researchers studied the phe- 
nomenon of hydroplaning as it applies 
to highway pavement surfaces. 

A parameter involving the degree 
of wheel spin-down as a vehicle tray- 
els through a known depth of water 
was used as a criterion for studying 
the effects of water depth, tire pres- 
sure, tread depth and wheel loan on 
the hydroplaning susceptibility of 
portland cement concrete and gravel 
seal coat surfaces. 


It was concluded that vehicle speed 
should be reduced to 50 miles per 
hour to prevent hydroplaning where 
water accumulates to a depth of one- 
tenth of an inch or more during wet 
weather. 

Another researcher determined that 
road surfaces can actually be wet even 
when they appear to be perfectly dry. 
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® THIS YEAR’S ELECTION . 

Two governorships and at least three special elections for the U.S. House of Representatives, 
plus state legislature contests, are at stake in this year’s balloting. Voters in New Jersey and 
Virginia will elect new governors. A special House election will be held in Illinois. 


@ TOWER REINTRODUCES BILL 

Sen. John Tower, Texas Republican, never gives up. He has reintroduced his bill that would re- 
move unfair labor practice cases from the National Labor Relations Board and put them in fed- 
eral district courts. The bill's co-sponsors include Sens: Wallace Bennett of Utah; Nebraska’s 
Carl Curtis and Roman Hruska; Barry Goldwater and Paul Fannin of Arizona; Strom Thurmond 
of South Carolina; Sam Ervin of North Carolina—and a new face, William Scott of Virginia. 


e CANDIDATE FOR '76 
The first Democratic candidate has announced intentions to run for the presidency in 1976. The 
candidate is an American Indian, Princess Runningwater Fifi Taft of Cincinnati, Ohio. 


e AIRLINES LOBBY CONGRESS 

The airline industry is rallying its friends in Congress with the hope of getting approval of a 
bill to block the so-called airport head-tax. So far, some 37 cities in the United States have 
levied head taxes on departing passengers at airports. The levy ranges anywhere from $1 to 
$3 per person. 


e CRIME COMMITTEE TO DIE 

The House Select Crime Committee probably will be allowed to die this coming June 30th with 
the House Judiciary Committee taking over its investigative functions. The HSCC was a tem- 
porary committee throughout its four years of existence. It could investigate and issue reports, 
but it could not write any legislation. 


¢ NEW YORK MAYOR RACE 
Three congressmen are among the many candidates for the mayoral nomination in the city’s 
Democratic primary next June 4th. They are Herman Badillo, Mario Biaggi and Edward |. Koch. 


e PACKWOOD BILL RETURNS 
Sen. Robert Packwood, Oregon Republican, has reintroduced his bill to deny the right to strike 
to workers in transportation industries. It is the same measure which President Nixon with- 
drew his support from last year. 


e ALASKAN SMOKE SCREEN 

Puffing heavily on his favorite pipe, Tom Fink, speaker of the Alaska House of Representatives, 
recently referred a resolution calling for no smoking in the House chambers to eight different 
committees—fully aware that the legislature probably would adjourn before all the committees 
finished consideration of the resolution. 


e EX-SENATOR BOUNCES RIGHT 

Former Senator Gordon Allott, Colorado Republican defeated for reelection last November, has 
bounced right. He was given a $60,000-a-year job recently as general counsel for an Inter- 
state Commerce Commission study of railroad freight rates. 


e LAIRD MAY RETURN 

Former Defense Secretary Melvin Laird reportedly is thinking of returning to politics. A possi- 
bility is running for the governorship of Wisconsin in 1974. Laird was a 9-term GOP congress- 
man from Wisconsin before moving into the nation’s top defense job. 


e GUN CONTROLS AGAIN? 

Congressional Quarterly reports that a new struggle is brewing behind the scenes in Congress 
over gun control legislation. The particular target is the so-called “Saturday night specials’ — 
small, cheap handguns usually of foreign manufacture that are easy to purchase in most major 
cities. 
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@ Selling Your House ? 


Realty experts estimate that some 3.5 million 
homeowners will attempt to sell their homes in the 
coming house-trading season that traditionally peaks 
in early spring. 

The total of house offerings is expected to be a 
record—which poses a problem for sellers in most 
areas. The experts say there is no shortage of exist- 
ing houses on the market today in most major cities. 
Furthermore, there is no shortage of newly-con- 
structed homes. 

A clue to the state of the home market is in the 
fact that at the end of 1972 the ratio of new houses 
for sale to actual sales was 7 to 1, up from 5 to 1 a 
year earlier. Experts believe that gap is widening 
even more. 


@ Waste Paper Recycling 


The paper industry has come out in disagreement 
with the scrap industry over the long-run prospects 
of recycling waste paper. 

Recently, a paper industry-sponsored study pre- 
dicted a much smaller increase in the use of recycled 
paper than the scrap industry anticipates. At the 
moment, about 20 per cent of waste paper is now 
re-used to make other products. 

The paper industry expects the percentage to go 
up only 26 per cent by 1980; the scrap industry, 
however, predicts an increase of 35 per cent by 1985 


@ Birth Rate Drops 


Birth and fertility rates in the United States 
dropped to their lowest levels in history last year, 
and the total number of babies born was the smallest 
in 27 years. 

Federal statistics show that births declined so 
sharply in 1972 that the nation’s fertility rate has 
now fallen to 2.03 children a family, significantly 
below what is called the “replacement” level of 2.1 
children per family. 

The actual number of births last year totaled 
3,256,000 for a nine per cent drop from 1971. 


@ Construction Trend 


Contracts for future construction reversed a down- 
ward trend in January, going up to the highest level 
since early last fall. 

January contracts totaled nearly $6.8 billion— 
some 14 per cent higher than the $6 billion a year 
earlier at the same time. 

Non-residential building led the percentage gains 
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with a whopping increase of 40 per cent over Janu- 
ary, 1972. Residential construction increased 21 per 
cent. All other construction dropped 14 per cent in 
the year-to-year balance. 


@ Lumber Prices Zoom 


Between mid-January and the end of February, 
prices on key lumber and plywood products jumped 
between 20 and 30 per cent, according to the Wall 
Street Journal. 

Price hikes on lumber products over the past six 
months have increased the construction costs of a 
new one-family house by an estimated $1,200— 
according to an estimate by the National Association 
of Home Builders. 

The basic reason for the price surge, according 
to the Journal, is the sustained demand for wood 
products from domestic home builders and from 
foreign customers. 


Supermarkets retailing a certain well-known 
brand of jeilies and jams maintained their 69- 
cent price of the item recently when the manu- 


facturer reduced the size of its jars from 15 
ounces to 14 ounces. The hidden price increase 
to the consumer amounted to 6.5 per cent. 


@ Domestic and Foreign 


In 1971, the last year for which figures are com- 
plete, U.S. auto manufacturers produced 15.4 million 
cars. 

However, only 10.4 million came off production 
lines in the United States. The other five million 
were produced in foreign plants, mostly in Japan. 

Altogether, Ford, General Motors and Chrysler 
employ more than 1.4 million workers—920,000 in 
U.S. plants and 513,000 in plants abroad. 


@ Computerized Taxis 


Taxicab industry spokesmen indicated recently 
that space-age technology is changing the business 
with the prospect of cabs soon being dispatched by 
computers. 

One expert suggested at an annual convention of 
the International Taxicab Association that it will be 
possible to monitor the position of every cab in a 
city at a given moment. 

The concept of using computers for cab control 
parallels systems developed by law enforcement agen- 
cies. Drivers simply push a button automatically 
feeding the cab’s location to a computer which stores 
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the information until a new position is reported. 

All that prevents the advent of computerized taxis 
is the cost. Equipment could run as high as $100,000 
plus another $200 per cab. 


@ Health Hazard 


Carbon monoxide inhaled on freeways during 
heavy traffic is enough to be a serious health hazard 
to persons suffering coronary artery heart disease, 
according to a recent study for the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. 

Because carbon monoxide takes vital space in the 
blood’s oxygen-carrying hemoglobin system, it is 
especially harmful when disease has narrowed the 
coronary arteries and limited blood flow and oxygen 
supply to the heart. 

The study found that closing car windows and 
operating the air conditioner offered little protec- 
tion from an abnormally high level of carbon mon- 
oxide in the air during dense traffic. 


@ Canadian Health Insurance 


All of Canada’s 10 provinces have had medical 
insurance programs financed in whole or part out of 
taxes since 1969, and it is now generally concluded 
that the program has become a great success both 
for people needing health care and for physician 
income. 

Canadian government officials say that while the 
programs differ in scope and cost from province to 
province, that overall more residents get as good, if 
not better, medical and hospital care than was avail- 
able to them previously. Furthermore, there is not 
the fear of being bankrupted by major medical 
expenses. 

Physicians, meanwhile, are grossing more income 
per year than ever before. In the province of Sas- 
katchewan, for example, the average physician now 
has an annual income of $43,000—which is $16,000 
higher than his gross in 1961 the year before a medi- 
cal insurance program was adopted by that province. 


In a recent 4-year period, Bell System tele- 
phone companies tested more than 4.1 million 


residence phone lines from central offices and 
turned up 62,260 unauthorized phone exten- 
sions. 


@ Occupational Deafness 


A survey of workmen’s compensation laws reveals 
that in only 43 states can workers collect benefits 
for occupational hearing loss due to continuous noise. 

As in other areas of workmen’s compensation, 
the state laws are a hodge-podge—most of them 
inadequate—in terms of deafness resulting from oc- 
cupation. Compensation for a hearing loss in both 
ears, for example, ranges from $4,500 in Rhode 
Island to $33,000 in Arizona. 

States that have no payment provisions for hearing 
loss due to work noise are: Alabama, Colorado, 
Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Louisiana, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, Vermont and Wyoming. 


@ Comic Book Comeback 


Although the comic book industry is nowhere near 
its World War II heyday when some 40 publishers 
were putting out up to 600 million comic books a 
year under 600 titles—the industry is coming back. 

Now, however, the market is dominated by slightly 
more than a half-dozen publishers. Last year they 
sold around 300 million comic books under 300 titles, 
a gain of about 50 per cent over recent years. 


@ Aged Women Increase 


There is a large and growing ratio of women 
over men among older Americans, according to the 
Census Bureau. 

Women now constitute almost 60 per cent of the 
20.6 million people over the age of 65. Projections 
indicate that the proportion is likely to keep rising 
at least until 1990. 

In 1900, there were 102 men aged 65 and older 
for every 100 women in the same category. By 1970, 
the number of men had shrunk to 72 for every 100 
women. 

The Census Bureau estimates that by 1990 the 
ratio will shrink even further to about 68 men for 
every 100 women. 


@ Gas Decision 


A recent ruling by the Federal Power Commission 
resulted in what the chairman of the commission— 
underdog in the 2-to-1 decision—called a “windfall 
profit” for a Texas natural gas producer. 

The other two FPC commissioners voted against 
John N. Nassikas, chairman, and therefore approved 
higher prices for the gas company on the condition 
that the firm drill exploratory wells. It was the first 
time the FPC ever allowed a producer to raise prices 
as an incentive to explore. 

Nassikas asserted that the $3 million windfall 
granted George Mitchell & Associates was approved 
without “substantial evidentiary support.” 

In Nassikas’ words, the decision amounted to “an 
open invitation to all producers to apply for in- 
creases in rates above the lowest reasonable cost to 
obtain adequate supplies for reliable service to the 
consumer.” 


@ Retirement Rates 


Latest figures from the Census Bureau show that 
men are retiring from job rolls at a much faster rate 
than women. 

A new bureau study released recently revealed that 
the percentage of men over 65 who are in the labor 
force plunged to 25.5 per cent in 1971—a big drop 
from the 45.8 per cent mark 20 years earlier. Fur- 
thermore, the bureau expects the rate to drop to 
21.8 per cent by 1980. 

The percentage of women workers over 65, how- 
ever, remained stable at nearly 10 per cent during 
the past 20 years. For women between 55 and 64, 
the proportion jumped from 27 per cent in 1950 
to 42.9 per cent in 1971. A rate of 47.3 per cent is 
projected for 1980. 
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WHAT'S 
NEW 


Trailer Stabilizing Jack 


A trailer stabilizing jack, built of 
an aluminum-steel combination, de- 
signed to provide extra strength with- 
out extra weight is now available. The 
jacks—placed two in front and two in 
back—are said to eliminate tipping 
and keep the trailer working surface 
level. 


Tire Pressure Monitor 


YC 


A new device has been developed 
to combat the problem of low tire 
pressure. The tire pressure monitor is 
based on the fact that reduced pres- 
sure causes a tire to bulge. An axle- 
mounted microswitch has an arm ex- 
tending to the tire rim. When the tire 
bulges, it hits the sensor arm and 
triggers a warning light in the cab. 


Bunk Warming Pad 
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A bunk warming pad for sleeper 
cabs has been introduced. The electric 
pad is plugged into a cigaret lighter 
socket and operates on 12 volts. A 
thermostat is used to regulate heat. 
The pad eliminates the need to keep 
the engine or heater running in order 
to keep warm all night. 


Power Operated 
Hand Truck 


A power operated hand truck which 
is capable of lifting 600 pounds up 
one flight (13 steps) in less than one 
minute has been marketed. The pat- 
ented, lightweight aluminum unit is 
efficient and can be used with maxi- 
mum safety in any weather says the 
manufacturer. The electro-mechanical 
no-mar lifting feet grip stair edge to 
raise or lower loads. 


Tire Mounter 


SF 


A new electric machine has been 
announced for mounting and de- 
mounting big, hard-to-mount tires in- 
cluding: tubeless truck, supersingles, 
duplex, bus and large agricultural and 
industrial tires. A cam lock is used to 
lock wheels into the mounter. No 
locking tools or screw-down devices 
are needed. 


King Pin Lock 


A heavy duty king pin lock de- 
signed to prevent unauthorized trailer 
pickup when parked has been devel- 
oped. The lock is said to prevent 
coupling the trailer to the tractor. 
Designed to withstand determined ef- 
forts to break them, the lock tumblers 
are encased entirely in a heavy steel 
casting that has no external seams or 
hinges. 


WHAT’S NEW keeps our readers 
informed of new ideas. Since it 
is the policy of THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL TEAMSTER not to ad- 
vertise any product, trade names 
and manufacturers are omitied. 
Interested readers can obtain names 
of manufacturers by writing THE 
INTERNATIONAL TEAMSTER, 
810 Rhode Island Ave., N. E., 
Washington, D. C. 20018. A 
stamped, self-addressed envelope 
must be enclosed. 

A report on new products and 
processes on this page in no way 
constitutes an endorsement or rec- 
ommendation. All performance 
claims are based on statements by 
the manufacturer, 
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LAUGH LOAD 


Not on the Menu 


A sign in a diner boasted: “$500 to anybody that 
orders something we can’t furnish.” In walks a truck 
driver and orders an elephant ear sandwich. The 
distressed waitress runs to the owner and says, “You 
better get out the 500 bucks; a guy in there wants 
an elephant ear sandwich.” 

“You mean to tell me we're out of elephant 
ears?” the owner screams. 

“No,” she bellows back, “but we ain’t got no more 
of them big buns!” 


Don't Call Us 


“T would like to marry your daughter.” 
“Well, son, you can leave your name and address, 
and if nothing better turns up, we can notify you.” 


At Ease 


“Look here, private, this man beside you on this 
fatigue detail is doing twice the work you are.” 

“IT know, sarge. That’s what I’ve been telling him 
for the last hour, but he won’t slow down.” 


Hearing No Evils 


“Your hearing loss is getting worse,” the doctor 
told the old man. “You’re going to have to cut out 
smoking, drinking and running around with wild 
women!” 

The old man let it soak in awhile before he 
answered: “I can’t hear you, Doc, and I don’t think 
I could hear you, no matter how loud you talk!” 


Where to Next? 


Looking over the rim of a volcanic crater, one 
American tourist said to another: “Wow, it sure is 
deep and hot. Reminds you of hell, doesn’t it?” 

One of the native guides, hearing the remark, 
shrugged his shoulders and exclaimed: “These 
Americans! They’ve been everywhere.” 
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High Cost of Language 


A rich old aunt was paying her nephew’s college 
expenses, and her visitor asked her if it was ex- 
pensive. 

“Well,” said the aunt, “language runs pretty high. 
My check this month covered $10 for English, $20 
for Latin, and $110 for Scotch.” 


No Excuse 


An attractive young girl, visiting in Connecticut, 
went driving one night with one of the local Romeos. 
As they pulled onto a lonely section of the local 
beach, the car suddenly stopped. The boy gave a 
resigned shrug. “Out of gas,” he muttered. 

Nonchalantly, the girl opened her purse and 
pulled out a flask. 

“Hey, you're all right!” exclaimed the lady killer, 
“scotch or bourbon?” 

“Gasoline,” she said sweetly. 


Believe the Sign 


For over a year a truck driver had eaten in a 
small restaurant whose sign read, “Mary’s Home 
Cooking,” without ever seeing Mary. Finally his 
curiosity got the better of him and he said to the 
waitress, “I’ve been having lunch here for a long 
time and Mary is never around. Where is she?” 

“She’s just where the sign says she is,” the waitress 
replied, “home cooking.” 


Small Fry Logic 


First little boy in hospital ward: ‘Are you medical 
or surgical?” 

Second little boy: “I don’t know. What does that 
mean?” 

First little boy: “Were you sick when you came 
here, or did they make you sick after you got here?” 


Not So Imaginary 


During a fire in the night, the tenants of an 
apartment hotel rushed into the street carrying their 
most prized possessions. One woman noticed that the 
gentleman who lived directly above her was carrying 
a large, covered bird cage. 

“What have you there?” she asked out of curiosity. 

“That’s my pet rooster,” said the man. 

The woman gasped and fainted. When she was 
revived she told her anxious neighbor, “I’ve been 
under treatment by a psychiatrist for the past year 
because I kept hearing a rooster crowing!” 


Whata Way to Go 


The man who had been the richest person in town 
30 years ago was now a seedy old pauper. A news- 
paper reporter went to visit him in his shabby room- 
ing house. 

“Sir, would you mind telling me what happened 
to all your money?” 

“Not at all,’ came the cheerful reply. “Part went 
for whiskey, part for women, and the rest I spent 
foolishly.” 
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Fight Open Shop With Union Label 


Dipped into the River Styx 
by his mother, Achilles 
acquired invulnerability — al- 
most. Spears could not reach 
his vitals, clubs could not break 
his head, but the heel by which 
his immortal mother held him 
in the ducking constituted his 
weak point. An arrow in that 
heel caused his death. 


Napoleon laid mighty plans 
for the conquest of Moscow, 
but neglected consideration of 
the weather item. The long hike 
thus proved profitless. The 
German war lords figured on 
use of all weapons to their 
hands, but miscalculated the 
strength of an aroused demo- 
cratic idealism. Throughout all 
history records abound of vast 
projects lost through neglect or 
heedlessness. 


Today in America union la- 
bor is carrying on manfully 
and for the most part success- 
fully in a struggle against the 
Open Shop. The union princi- 
ple is recognized as an estab- 
lished institution by economists, 
everywhere, but the fight is 
still on. 

Neglect of the union label is 
a weakness in. strategy. The 
Open Shop movement has for 
one of its chief aims the defeat 
of the label’s purpose. 


The union member who pays 
his dues regularly, participates 
in the councils of his local and 
obeys orders is not doing his 
full duty if he neglects the 
label. 


Thousands of union mem- 
bers now living can recall when 
the revolt against industrial 
cruelty and despotism was 
young. Strikers returning home 
at evening to worn and anxious 
wives and hungry children 


without good news! Days upon 
days of nerve-wracking sus- 


pense! Insults and blows from 
arrogant employers and their 
hirelings! Hounding by the 
police and denial of the right 
of assemblage! Poverty, an- 
guish, lack of leadership and 
organization on the one side 
and wealth, craft, organization, 
subtlety and assurance on the 
other! 

Who wants a return to that 
struggle? It is just that sort of 
balance that the Open Shop 
exponents seek and that they 
think they can win. The attack 
has been shifted from the prin- 
ciples of unionism and is now 
directed against the closed 
shop—the same old battle but 
disguised somewhat by cam- 
ouflage. Every wage earner has 
power to strike a wallop in 
this war every time he makes a 
purchase. DEMAND THE 
UNION LABEL! 


Number 4 


Gompers on Strikes 


“There are only two ways in 
which organized labor can 
hope to win strikes,” declared 
President Gompers of the 
American Federation of La- 
bor, in a message to the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union. “One is 
through the co-operation of all 
locals to sustain the strikers 
against starvation during the 
strike. The other is by gaining 
the sympathy of the public 
‘when tyrants try to impose 
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their wills upon the masses’. 


Employer Grants Cost-of-Living Increase 


A wage increase of 3 cents 
an hour for employes of the 
Remy Electric Company, An- 
derson, Ind., was announced 
Friday (March 9) by I. J. 
Reuter, manager. The plant 
employs 2,750 persons, and it 
was said the higher wages will 
increase the pay roll approxi- 
mately $250,000 for the year. 
The notice to employes reads: 


“We have been watching the 
cost of living and wages very 
carefully, and there is a gen- 
eral tendency to increase. We 
do not believe this to be a per- 
manent condition, as the cost 
of living should normally de- 
crease. However, we must face 
the facts, and we are going to 
take care of this condition by 
making a flat increase of 3 
cents an hour on all hourly 


rates, This increase takes effect 
for the pay period beginning 
March 16, 1923.” 

The above clipping shows 
where a distinctly nonunion in- 
stitution has agreed to increase 
the wages of its employes 3 
cents an hour because they are 
satisfied that the cost of living 
has increased and their em- 
ployes need more wages in or- 
der to live. How impossible it 
is to get employers to see this 
point when arguing with them 
for a betterment of conditions 
or an increase in wages, al- 
though it is generally under- 
stood everywhere and admitted 
by many employers, as in the 
case mentioned above, that the 
cost of living is constantly in- 
creasing and that wages should 
be increased accordingly. 


What is Americanism? 


What is this ‘Americanism’ 
some of us are always wrought 
up about? Here is one man’s 
idea: 

“Americanism is not a mat- 
ter of birth or ancestry, for the 
American is self-made, not 
born. Americanism is not a 
birthright privilege, but a life- 
long responsibility. 

“America is not a place, not 
a religion, not a locality; Amer- 
ica is an atmosphere, an ideal, 
a vision not yet fulfilled. 

“No man is an American 
who does not place America 
first, before himself. He must 
serve America; America must 
not serve him. No man is an 
American who is not possessed 
of a genuinely democratic 
faith—that is, trust in the peo- 
ple and such devotion to the 
commonwealth as sets the ben- 
efit of all above the advantage 
of one or some. He who holds 
democracy to be the rule of 
the mob is not a democrat, 
whether his forbears came to 
Massachusetts in 1620 or he to 
New York in 1910. He is no 
American who is a democrat 
on parade. He is no American 
who cherishes prejudices, 
whether these be social, or ra- 
cial, or religious. 


“All this is only another way 
of saying that an American is a 
conscious, vigilant, fraternal, 
unwearied creator of America, 
who scorns the notion that 
America bears a charmed life, 
and that democracy, even 
though it be of the American 
brand, guarantees the auto- 
matic solution of its own prob- 
lems.” 
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Changed Your 
Address ? ? ? 


Because you are a Teamster 
member the magazine is yours 
to receive by right under the 
Teamster Constitution. We want 
you to have the magazine but 
if you fail to notify us of a 
change of address, then you 
deny yourself that right. Please 
use this form to bring your 
address up to date. 
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Give this form fo your Business Agent, Job Steward or mail to your Local Union Office, 
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Teamster General President 


Frank E. Fitzsimmons (right) is pis ARE ® cicht ves 
shown presenting the union’s TING oranioNAl eee FE RESEE - ANG 
proposal for a renewal of the a wecotl® . ANSTERS ¢, THE co RRA 

National Master Freight THES ps THE 1 time TO Laie pNcE 9,197 
Agreement to C. G. Zwingle, T10N NE FROM we CIRC NW We 

president of Trucking Joe oshls pst a 

Employers, Inc., at a meeting R 


in Washington, D.C. 
Negotiations for renewal of the 
agreement for approximately 
400,000 Teamster members, I= 
which expires June 30, 1973, 
begin May 21. 
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There’s hardly an item of merchandise the consumer buys which 
cannot be purchased from union made hands. 


When you shop, make two check lists. One of the items you need. 
The other of products and services which are made and per- 
formed by union members. 


V_ Milk Delivery 
Laundry Delivery 

V Fuel Delivery 

V Bread Delivery 

V parcel Delivery 

V Moving Services 

V Vending Services 

V clothing 

V Food 

V Appliances 

V_ Furniture 


Hotel and Motel 
Accommodations 


V Restaurants 
V Barber Shops 
V printing 

V Beverages 

V Leather Goods 
V Newspapers 

V Footware 
V insurance 


THOSE ARE JUST A FEW. BUT, IF YOU ARE 
IN THE MARKET PLACE, LOOK FOR THE 


UNION LABEL. 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


NEW YORK CITY 


NEW YORK CITY 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


AKRON, O., 


COPENHAGEN 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ALEXANDRIA, VA. 


UNDATED 


MAY, 1973 


Labor News 
in the Headlines 


An extensive study has shown that unemployment insurance coverage could be ex- 
tended feasibly to workers on larger farms, according to Labor Secretary Peter 
J. Brennan. The study was made by the Manpower Administration in collabora- 
tion with agricultural research experts from 12 land-grant universities. 


The National Labor Relations Board ruled recently that strike-bound Farah Mfg., 
Co., was guilty of illegally firing. workers for union activities over a 2-year period 
preceding the walkout that began last May. The Teamsters Union is supporting a 
boycott of Farah slacks and trousers. 


A coordinated bargaining committee of 14 unions, including a small unit of Team- 
sters, has opened contract negotiations with the General Electric Co. The current 
agreement is scheduled to expire this coming May 26th and covers a majority of 
GE’s 120,000 employees. 


The American Arbitration Association said recently that fees and expenses of some 
4,000 labor-management arbitration cases last year amounted to $2.5 million. Al- 
together, the AAA has 571 arbitrators of which most are educators or lawyers. 
Only 64 of the arbitrators work on a full-time basis. 


The Washington (D.C.) Post reported recently that the U.S. Postal Service has hired 
as chief negotiator a former top negotiator of the AFL-CIO, James C. Gildea, “in a 
move to head off labor problems this summer.’’ Gildea will get $40,000 a year to 
negotiate with postal unions. 


The executive board of the Chemical Workers Union has authorized the calling of 
a special convention for later this year fo consider an increase in the union’s per 
capita dues. 


The most unusual strike in Danish history occurred recently when more than 100,000 
school children protested a proposed 5-minute cut in class time and extension of the 
teachers’ work week beyond 27 hours. 


Some 2,500 non-professional employees of four state hospitals were angered when 
Maryland Gov. Marvin Mandel ended their strike on the same day it began. Union 
leaders called Mandel’s circuit court restraining order a ‘‘shotgun pointed at us.”’ 


J. Thomas Schranck, president of the Delaware Building and Construction Trades 
Council since 1965, is the Secretary of Labor for Delaware. He was appointed to 
the post by Gov. Sherman W. Tribbitt. 


William J. Usery, Jr., was confirmed by the U.S. Senate as director of the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service. Usery served as an Assistant Secretary of Labor 
during the first Nixon Administration. 


A group of 25 professional hypnotists recently joined a union in Pittsburgh with 
the goal of encouraging use of hypnotism on patients by physicians and dentists. 


Seven striking employees of the Alexandria (Va.) Gazette, oldest daily newspaper 
in the nation, were arrested and charged with using abusive language on the pick- 
etline. Five of the seven were deaf-mute press operators. 


Big corporate employers are giving increased attention to their retired workers. 
General Electric, for example, recently started a 4-page monthly newsletter for its 
50,000 retirees. Mobil Oil, in o quarterly retiree newsletter, focuses on tax problems. 
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Teamster Local 371 of Rock 
Island, Ill., recently donated 
a $2,500 check to assist the 
Quint-City Roughriders, a team 
entered in wheelchair basket- 
ball competition. 

Elvin E. Hughes, president of 
Local 371, said the sum would 
purchase at least five ‘‘sport 
model” wheelchairs for the 
team. 


Charles K. Yost, a member of 
Teamster Local 171 in 
Roanoke, Va., recently was 
elected chief of the Volunteer 
Fire Department of Pearisburg, 
Va. 

Yost also is a steward for the 
local union and is employed 
by Brink’s, Inc. 


The “Man of the Year” award 
was presented recently to Lee 
Kearney, secretary-treasurer 
of Teamster Local 952 in 
Orange, Calif., by the Orange 
County Labor Coalition and the 
Leukemia Society. 

More than 1,600 people from 
a broad spectrum of 

Southern California attended 
a banquet at which the 
award was made. Proceeds 
from the dinner went to the 
Leukemia Society. 

Joseph Alioto, mayor of San 
Francisco, Calif., was the 
main speaker for the event. 


E. F. Bartley, a member of 
Teamster Local 174 in Seattle, 
Wash., plans to retire from 
driving over-the-road next 
September—hopefully with a 
record of more than three 
decades without a chargeable 
accident. 

Bartley was a charter member 
of Teamster Local 524 in 
Yakima, Wash., when it was 
organized in 1933. For at least 
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34 years, he has had a perfect 
safety record—more likely it 
would have been 37 years of 
safe driving if records had been 
kept that far back. 


Gary Bentley, a member of 
Teamster Local 337 in Detroit, 
Mich., recently won the Class B 
heavyweight championship 

in the area’s 34th annual 
Golden Gloves amateur boxing 
tournament. Bentley, who 
works at Vroom Co., is 
undefeated in 10 bouts. He will 
be among the winners who 
will represent metropolitan 
Detroit in the annual Golden 
Gloves tournament of 
champions scheduled this year 
at Lowell, Mass. 


William Gonder, a 35-year 
member of the Teamsters Union, 
retired recently as secretary- 
treasurer of Local 560 in Union 
City, N.J. Gonder first joined 
the local union as a laundry 
driver in 1938 and went on to 
become a steward before his 
election as a trustee. 

He became a business 
representative of Local 560 in 
1942 and also served fora 
period as a member of the 
executive board of Teamster 
Joint Council 73. 


Children of members of 
Teamster Local 743 in Chicago, 
lll., were treated to three big 
nights at the Shrine Circus 
recently as the local union 
sponsored their tickets. The 
youngsters rocked the tents with 
appreciative noise. 


Walter Lee Starnes, a long-time 
driver and member of Teamster 
Local 71 in Charlotte, N.C., 
recently was named “‘driver of 


the month” by the North 
Carolina Motor Carrier 
Association. 

Starnes works for Johnson 
Motor Lines and has compiled a 
27-year accident-free record 
covering 1,875,000 miles. 


F. W. Denner, secretary- 
treasurer of Teamster Local 961 
in Denver, Colo., since 1957, 
retired recently. The 62-year-old 
Denner began his driving 
career with a Model T truck 
sporting a Wofford shift and a 
reverse pedal in the middle 

of the floorboard. 


Jack Gill, a member of Teamster 
Local 200 in Milwaukee, 

Wis., undoubtedly owes his life 
to two brother members, 

Jack Klett and Frank Corrao. 
Gill collapsed while the three 
men were working at Kohl’s 
Warehouse. Klett and Corrao 
immediately combined efforts to 
keep Gill alive by applying 
mouth-to-mouth resuscitation 
and chest therapy until an 
ambulance could arrive. 

In recognition of their efforts, 
Klett and Corrao were given 
handsome wristwatches by the 
local union—an action which 
Gill concurred with proudly. 


William Cohen and Joseph 
Konowe, president and 
secretary-treasurer respectively 
of Teamster Local 210 in New 
York City, have been working 
as instructors in a 12-week 
seminar at the Labor College of 
Empire State. 

Their subject is the technique of 
union organizing with special 
attention to labor law. Between 
the two of them, the Teamster 
officials have more than 50 
years’ practical experience in 
the field. 


OBSERVATIONS 
of the 
IDENT 
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THE CREDIBILITY gap of name-callers has been recorded through- 
out history. It comes as no suprise, therefore, that George Meany, 
president of the AFL-CIO, resorted to name-calling in his frustration 
over not being able to get Cesar Chavez to abide by AFL-CIO policy. 

It must be particularly frustrating to George Meany to have nego- 
tiated a settlement of the farm worker controversy, which he did on 
August 26, 1970, only to find that his settlement, which he announced 
publicly, blew up in his face because he has no control over Cesar 
Chavez. : 

George Meany’s ego must be smarting a bit to learn that there is 
little respect for his leadership in Cesar Chavez’ portfolio. 

Brushing aside these facts, by an exercise in name-calling, Meany 
says Teamster efforts for farm workers are “union-busting,” and the 
head of the AFL-CIO pledges his full support for the United Farm 
Workers. This can only be interpreted as Meany’s support for broken 
agreements and bad faith, rather than insisting that his affillate—Cesar 
Chavez—abide by AFL-CIO policy. 

Certainly George Meany and I have different trade union philoso- 
phies. My philosophy is that agreements are to be kept, and that 
problems are to be solved, not prolonged. 

What is’so tragic about George Meany delving into the luxury of 
name-calling, is that the workers themselves are the victims. 

I have openly challenged George Meany to join with me before the 
Congress of. the United States in urging coverage of. farm workers 
under the National Labor Relations Act, from which they are excluded. 
He has not responded. 

Throughout the farm worker controversy, interested parties have 
only argued the divine right of the United Farm Workers Union. No 
one, it seems, wants to argue the right of the worker himself. I am 
talking about the worker’s right to determine for himself to which 
union he will belong. I am talking about the worker’s right to pro- 
tections against unfair labor practices of unions and employers, alike. 

Farm workers will never achieve these rights and protections until 
they are covered under the National Labor Relations Act, regardless 
of which union claims their membership. 

Such an approach is devoid of name-calling. It’s pretty dull stuff 
which doesn’t lend itself to newspaper headlines; the essence of collec- 
tive bargaining from which workers benefit seems to lack sensation 
for many newspapers. It is simply forging forward with proven tech- 
niques and methods, under a body of law. 

It takes a little more effort than issuing a sensational statement to 
the press. But, I suggest to George Meany that a little hard work never 
hurt anyone, and I hope—insulated from the workers as he is in 
federation headquarters—that George Meany has not forgotten this. 


AACH 
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Brotherhood of Teamsters are shown in session during their 
regular quarterly meeting, held last month in Dallas, Texas. 


General Executive Board Meets 


THE GENERAL Executive board of 
the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters addressed itself to topics 
such as national health insurance, oc- 
cupational health and safety, and col- 
lective bargaining representation for 
farm workers at its quarterly meeting, 
held last month in Dallas, Texas. 

Long an advocate of a national 
health insurance plan, the Teamster 
governing body increased its support 
financially to the Committee for Na- 
tional Health Insurance. The Inter- 
national Union had been supporting 
the committee with a $25,000 annual 
contribution. This was increased to 
$35,000 annually. 
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General executive board members 
also increased their support of the 
Pontiac Medical Sciences Laboratory 
and the Frank E, Fitzsimmons Ex- 
perimental Surgery Complex. The in- 
creased support is to help finance an 
expanded research into medical areas 
related to the worker and his environ- 
ment. 

Under the two-year grant from 
NIOSH, the Pontiac based medical 
facility will conduct an extensive pro- 
gram involving 700 to 800 over-the- 
road drivers to determine the occupa- 
tional hazards of safety and their job 
environment. 

A previous study by the researchers 


at the Fitzsimmons’ complex was con- 
fined to the Detroit-Southeastern 
Michigan area. 

Board members were brought up to 
date on Teamster organizing activities 
on behalf of farm workers, and Team- 
ster efforts to secure for farm workers 
the rights and protections enjoyed by 
other American workers under the 
National Labor Relations Act. 

Both General President Frank E. 
Fitzsimmons and General Secretary- 
Treasurer Murray W. Miller reported 
to board members on the activities of 
their respective offices. 

Reports from the IBT legal depart- 
ment and the department of legislative 
affairs were on the agenda. 


At Press Conference 


Fitzsimmons Calls Federal Law 
Salvation of Farm Worker Controversy 


TEAMSTER General President Frank E. Fitzsimmons held a news conference during the session 

of the General Executive Board last month in Dallas, Texas, at which he addressed himself to col- 

lective bargaining for farm workers and unfounded charges and allegations surrounding the controversy. 
The text of President Fitzsimmons’ remarks to the press follow directly below: 


Ladies and gentlemen of the press, 
I have called this press conference in 
an attempt to clear up some of the 
unfounded statements released to the 
press by AFL-CIO headquarters, and 
in another attempt to help the gen- 
eral public understand the contro- 
versy which persists among the at- 
tempts of farm workers to improve 
their lot through accepted collective 
bargaining practices. 

I would like to begin by saying 
that the Teamsters have long proposed 
that the Congress of the United States 
pass legislation which will cover the 
farm workers under the protections 
of the National Labor Relations Act. 
They are presently excluded, and have 
been since the Act’s inception in 1935. 

If farm workers were covered under 
this Act, they would have the right 
to secret ballot elections, supervised 
by the U.S. government in which they 
could vote for the union of their 
choice. Other American workers en- 
joy this right. Farm workers should, 
also. 

Additionally, if farm workers were 
covered under the National Labor Re- 
lations Act, they would be protected 
from unfair labor practices of unions 
and employers, alike. 

It is an accepted fact, that if work- 
ers in the field were protected by such 
legislation, the controversy which has 
raged since the middle 1960’s would 
long ago have been settled. 

Cesar Chavez, head of the United 
Farm Workers, has long opposed 
these protections for the workers he 
seeks to represent. The growers have 
opposed such democracy for farm 
workers. The Teamsters strongly sup- 
port these protections for farm 
workers. 

Congressman Sisk of California, 
from an area where the controversy 
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exists, has introduced a Bill in the 


Congress which will give NLRA pro- 


tection to farm workers. It is a bona 
fide attempt to rectify a long standing 
inequity. Teamsters urge all concerned 
citizens to support Congressman Sisk 
in this legislative endeavor. 


I have made available here to the 
press, a chronology of dates where 
Teamsters have attempted to solve the 
dispute, in spite of the fact that no 
federal rules and regulations apply in 
union representation of farm workers. 
I want to dwell on two aspects of our 
attempt at mediation and conciliation. 


First, in reference to George 
Meany’s statements of union-busting 
by the Teamsters by competing with 
the United Farm Workers Union: 

These statements of ‘union-busting’ 
are especially shocking when settle- 
ments of the dispute, which Meany 
himself negotiated, have blown up in 
his face because he and his people 
can’t get Chavez to abide by a solemn 
pledge, and since Meany and his staff 
have admitted to me openly that they 
have no control over Chavez. 


In press statements, Meany pledges 
now full support for Chavez and the 
United Farm Workers. It is surprising 
and shocking that the president of the 
AFL-CIO now pledges support to 
broken agreements and bad faith, 
rather than attempting to get one of 
his affiliates to abide by agreements 
he negotiated. Certainly, George 
Meany and I have different definitions 
of ‘union-busting,’ and certainly we 
have different trade union philoso- 
phies. My philosophy is that agree- 
ments are to be kept, and that prob- 
lems are to be solved, not prolonged. 


Secondly, George Meany makes 
much of Teamsters agreements which 
permit solicitation of farm help 
through labor contractors, even though 


Teamsters agreements place limita- 
tions on past practices which have 
been unsavory. He proposes instead 
that labor be solicited through a union 
hiring hall. 

George Meany knows that under 
the National Labor Relations Act, 
union hiring halls must be non-dis- 
criminatory. When employers request 
help, referrals must be made of union 
and non-union workers alike. This we 
support. 

But we do not support a Chavez 
type hiring hall, where workers must 
pay three months dues in advance be- 
fore referrals must be made, and that 
after 48 hours, workers must come 
back to the hiring hall for a new 
referral. 

A Chavez hiring hall is simply a 
device to make Chavez the labor con- 
tractor, makes him the supreme dicta- 
tor, deciding who will work and who 
will not. We in the Teamsters bitterly 
oppose this approach. 

On the question of Teamsters being 
in collusion with the growers and 
against the farm workers union, quite 
the contrary is true. 

Chavez and growers oppose free 
elections for union representation and 
coverage of farm workers under the 
protections of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act. This is the collusion. 
Teamsters support the type of legisla- 
tion to which I refer. 

I know that the farm worker ques- 
tion must be confusing to the general 
public. They are confused over which 
lettuce is union and which is not. 
They are confused over the Chavez 
boycott which is illegal for the rest of 
organized labor, and would be illegal 
for Chavez if farm workers were 
covered under the National Labor Re- 
lations Act. So, I have taken this op- 
portunity to address myself to ques- 
tions which I think are sensitive. 
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Farm Workers Protesting Chavez Tactics 


What do farm workers themselves think of Cesar Chavez and his tactics? In sworn affidavits, farm 
workers in increasing numbers are protesting threats and violence administered at the hands of the 
Chavistas. Presented below are some of the farm worker statements. The affidavits are on file at the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters. 


JOSE PERES VASQUEZ 

“| have a family of 12. My wife never was able to get a dispatch 
from Chavez’ hiring hall, and now they’ve wrecked my car. 
The Teamsters will help us and it will get better. | am tired 
of the lies that Chavez keeps telling. I’m glad that now we will 
be really represented by the Teamsters Union. Thank you 
for coming.”’ 


DAVID PABLO 
x | “Newcomers to the area are not allowed to work, even though 
JOSE VASQUEZ the workers were certified and cleared by the social security 


“My wife was never able to get a dispatch from office and given temporary social security numbers. People 
Chavez" hiring ‘hall, now they've ‘wrecked’ my! car. who want to work in the same area they live can only work 
where the dispatch of the hiring hall sends them. | was 
one day late paying my dues, and they wouldn’t give me a work 
dispatch. They don’t know how to handle their own people. They 
don’t take care of their own members.” 


MARIA D. ESQUIVEL 

“| used to be for Chavez. Chavez is a liar. Chavez told me 
and my family who supported him to go to hell when we went 
to the hiring hall for a dispatch, but couldn’t pay initiation fees 
of $10.50 per person. They called us @#+$%’'s and 
233% $+#-&-%*-&@AS. Last week the Chavistas beat up my 
husband at a rally on Sunday. The Chavistas gave my family 
no help at all when we were desperate for food, work and 
money. This Monday, eight Chavistas ganged up on me and 
my daughter and roughed us up with a pipe and tried to take 
us out of the field. All the pickets try to stop us from working.” 


Z : 3 PRISCILLA MANAGA 
| hie trite rene Wo weur te. ee a “They (word not legible) me many times as they were breaking 
| be free to work.” my windows. | want nothing to do with Chavez and his hiring 
hall and fines. We want to work and be free to work. With 
6 MAE - , the Teamsters on our side we are human beings. | want to be 
ress treated like one and that’s why | left the UFW and want 


pre Via 2% KS Teamsters.” 
ERPS Ih Po 


MANUEL GOMEZ 

They treated us like animals at the hiring hall. When we were 
out of work and didn’t have money, we couldn’t pay dues. We 
got the money but were one day late with dues and they fined 
us $25.00. Chavista pickets try to stop me from working and 
| wouldn’t so they tried to throw us out of the field. They want 
to control us. | want to be free. | firmly believe the Teamsters 
are better because there is none of the above.” 


PRISCILLA MANAGA 


| ,: oS @ JOSE RERFIO - 

| MANUEL GOMEZ “Paid dues for months, not worked. This means that if you have 

| “They treated: us like animals at the no money, you can’t work. The Chavistas are in this only for 

| hiring hall. We were one day late with themselves. The only interest they have in the worker is his 
dues and they fined us $25.” money.” 
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IRMA MARTINEZ 

“They charged us $1 per check. They would not let us work 
where and when we wanted to. We have freedom with the 
Teamsters. We can work like human beings. They threatened 
to fine us if we didn’t do exactly as they said. Now they threaten 
us with violence if we don’t walk out of the fields. They drive 
up and down in front of our house. I’m afraid they are going 
to hurt us. They ran a union to make money for themselves. 
When we were working under UFW, they never sent any one 
to the field to see whether there were problems.” 


CHANO CEPEDA 

“My wife was working in the grape vineyards today, and the 
Chavistas threatened her and broke the window on our pickup 
because she would not stop working and sign with Chavez. It 
is going to cost us a lot to fix it. | just bought the truck. The 
violence and the strikes and rock throwing are not what we 
look for in a good union. All Chavistas think about is rocks, 
wars and bad words. 


LARRY PONCIANO 

“‘Chavistas should obey the law and the no trespassing signs 
in the field. They come into the field and tell us to stop 
working. They shouldn’t do that because their contract is ex- 
pired. Now the people can work where they want to with the 
Teamsters. Now we don’t have to have that double headache 
with the dispatch hall and the crazy dues.” 


RODOLFO M. ROSARIO 

“| want the Teamsters because you don’t pay dues in advance 
and have to go to the union office wasting time to get a dis- 
patch. With Chavez, you can go out and find work on your 
own, but they will not give you a dispatch for work | found. 
They make me give $1 a week whether | want to go out 
before they will give me a dispatch. You work one day or six, 
they make you pay dues in advance.” 


PIO YEPES 

““Chavistas threw rocks at us while we were inside the ranch 
working and now | have stitches in my head where one of the 
rocks hit me. | was sick and had a doctor bill of $12 and 
medicine of $11.50. The @+#$* AFL-CIO union man filled 
out a bunch of forms but gave me no money because they 
said | didn’t have the hours, and | got sick on the job. | hate 
the Chavez union. Last Friday they would not let us go to 
work. They held me by the arm and kept me out of the field.” 


FELISA RAMIREZ 

“Teamsters are understanding and peaceful. The Chavistas 
won’t listen and help us. They are only out for themselves. All 
they ever did was cost us money and fines. Now they want to 
stop us from working by using those pickets. They say we will 
never get away with working for Teamster companies and that 
they will get us. Already they throw rocks and try to strike 
me with sticks when | go to work.” 


HERIBERTO MARTINEZ 

“With the hiring hall, you have to wait till they say to go to 
work. Usually, you lose two days work instead of moving 
quicker. One day to wait and register. You have to go back 
the next day to pick it up. At the very quickest, you lose at 
least one day. | think they don’t care about the people. Almost 
everyone | know was with the UFWU but UFWU never asked 
any of us what we wanted, what they could do for us. The only 
reason people ever were with the UFWU was because they were 
afraid of the harm they threatened. | never would have been 
with UFWU in the first place. | don’t want to say the names 
they called me when they tried to stop us from working but 
we wouldn’t. They said that if we went into the ranches to 
work they would burn and wreck our cars.” 


IRMA MARTINEZ 
“They charged us $1 per check. They 
would not let us work where we wanted 
to. We have freedom with Teamsters.” 


CHANO CEPEDA | 

“My wife was working in the grape vineyards today, . 
and the Chavistas threatened her and broke the 

window in our pickup.” | 

: 


HERIBERTO AND HAROLD MARTINEZ 


“The only reason people ever were with 
the UFWU was because they were 
afraid of the harm they threatened.” 
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PABLO CEPEDA 
“Chavistas came into the field with 
rocks. They said unless we sign with 
them, they would break windows, and 
burn our cars.” 


JOSE MAVES 
“Chavistas pocket the workers money 
—they give receipts for dues but don’t 
make entries into their books.” 


MARGIE MESA 
“Chavez sucks the peoples’ blood. They 
act just like Pancho Villa. If you don’t 
pay three months’ dues in advance, 
you pay a $25 fine.” 
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LUCIANO CARENO 

“They ignored me all the time when | went to the hiring hall. 
We donated money for the pickets because we had to. The 
Chavistas want us to not work. Just Wednesday they came into 
our field and tried to drag us out. We stayed because we want 
to work. If they find out I’m talking to you, they would kill me. 
They have tried to already.” 


PABLO CEPEDA 

“Chavistas came into the field with rocks. They stopped us 
from working. They said that unless we signed with them, they 
would break our windows and burn our cars. There was a 100 
of them. | was with Chavez a short while—they made me pay 
$10.50 even though the contract was about to expire. As soon 
as | heard about the Teamsters, | wanted to change, because 
the Teamsters plan and benefits and the way they have dues is 
fair for the worker. Chavez isn’t.” 


GEORGE MENANGAN 

“| was two days late with my $10.50 dues and they made me 
pay a $25.00 fine. Chavez makes me mad as well. They 
wouldn’t give me a dispatch when | found my own job. They 
charge me over and over again, for dues even when | don’t 
work,”’ 


PAUL CADIENTE 

“Ten of my boys were afraid to come to work because of the 
threats and things the Chavistas said they would do to them if 
my boys did show up. They will be back this Sunday now that 
Teamsters are here. I’m sure the Teamsters will be better be- 
cause they treat my boys good—much better then the Chavistas 
treat them. One big thing about Chavez that’s awful bad is 
when my boys would find work for themselves, Chavez would 
never give them a dispatch so the company would let them 
work.” 


JOSE RAMIREZ 

“The main reason for my switching to Teamsters was the way 
UFWOC wouldn’t help me—find work—get a dispatch. My 
daughter, my brother-in-law and | were relaxing in a park. 
Chavistas came over and said the park didn’t belong to the 
people but to Chavez. We asked why and then they all jumped 
on us, opening the car door, and kicking and hitting us— 
hitting my brother-in-law and bruising my daughter. They 
kicked me over and over again, and one pulled out a knife and 
threatened to kill me and cut open my belly. They said after- 
wards that they did and will do this to all Teamster sym- 
pathizers, spies of all Teamster organizers.” 


MARGIE MESA 

“Chavez was against me because | supported Teamsters. He 
ignored me. The Chavez people called me a sell out, a bar- 
maid for the growers, and a pig! Chavez sucks the peoples’ 
blood. They act just like Pancho Villa. They are only revolution- 
aries. If you don’t pay 3 months of dues in advance, you pay a 
$25.00 fine. They broke the back window of my car. They 
burned my other car.’’ 


PAULA CEPEDA 

“Teamsters want to represent me—they can and will. UFWU 
makes us pay dues when we’re not working. UFWU is extremely 
violent and threatens all of us workers. They just broke the 
windows of my pickup and hit myself and my sister-in-law 
over the neck and back. A big rock came through the window 
of my car and hit my shoulder. It hurts too much to work. A 
Chavista threw it. | hate them.” 


ALEJANDRO VALDEZ 
“They fined me $25 for not paying dues 
within first 15 days of the quarter. They 
made me pay dues for the month | 
didn’t work.” 


JOSE MORENO, MARIA MORALES, 
MAGDELANA PINSON 


“The Chavistas say that we and our families will 
regret it if we don’t stop working. We had to pay 
dues over and over again.” 
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JOSE MAVES 

“They would not honor my dues receipts and made me pay 
(twice) again before they gave me a dispatch. | don’t care 
if they try to kill me (which they will), | will sign with Teamsters 
100 more times. The Chavistas pocket the workers money— 
they give receipts for dues but don’t make entries into their 
books (ledgers). When I first said | wanted the Teamsters, the 
Chavistas wanted and tried to beat me up. They say they will 
take care of us but it’s always manana, manana, manana. | 
see many people in the hiring hall weeping, because they need 
work but Chavez won’t give it to them unless they pay $80.00 
or $90.00 back dues—which they don’t have.” 


ALEJANDRO L. VALDEZ 

“Chavez’ union is no good. | have lots of reasons. They fined 
me $25.00 for not paying my dues within the first 15 days 
of the quarter. If | had waited longer than three weeks, they 
would have charged me $50.00. | was sick and couldn’t work. 
When | got well, they made me pay dues for the month | didn’t 
work before they let me go back to work. They just want to 
make money for themselves. They just missed me yesterday 
with a whole lot of rocks they were throwing at us. My wife 
had a baby and Ray Huerta at this office made a claim for me 
which was rejected by La Paz office because | only had 250 
hours and not 750 hours which they said | needed.” 


JOSE MORENO 

“‘Chavez wanted to make me pay last year’s dues and this year’s 
dues before | could work this year—and | wasn’t even working 
in the grapes last year. This is one of the things that disgusts 
me about Chavez’ union. How can | pay dues first when | don’t 
have money. That’s why | want to work! We needed medicine 
and the Chavez union didn’t want to give them to us.” 


MARIA E. MORALES 

“Chavez union is a power union that forces you to do things 
like pay dues and work where they want. But the Teamsters, 
| can look forward to having my freedom. They called me a 
sellout, a dog. They said that | was going to cry and crawl on 
my knees in front of them. | run a small clothes shop with 
my family and they promised to burn it and come after me 
and beat me.” 


MAGDELENA PINSON 

“| want to work. The Chavistas want to stop everybody from 
working. They know us, where we live, and they can and will 
carry out their threats if they want to. The Chavistas say that 
we and our families will regret it if we don’t stop working. 
When we were with UFWOC, we had to pay dues over and over 
again and wouldn’t let us work unless we paid dues before we 
went to work. There were people who paid dues but still UFW 
never gave them any work.” 


OSCAR ORTEGA 

“| have always been against Chavez 100%. When he started 
years ago, | was against him. After | let it be known that | 
didn’t like him, strange things started to happen. My fore- 
man’s truck was burned. One of my buses had all the wiring 
under the dashboard cut up. Another time a gasoline bomb 
went off in the bus and it burned. My people are afraid. They 
know they can get hurt by Chavez at any time. Whether it’s 
a bus blowing up, rocks thrown at them or the dues they have 
to pay over and over again. 


JOHN P. MENDOZA 

“The only time when I was with Chavez’ union that his people 
came into the field was to check to see if we paid dues. They 
didn’t care to find out how we were or if we needed help. | 
would never go back to Chavez.” 


The International Teamster 


SERAFIN VEGA 

“‘We were not content with Chavez, right from the start they 
misled us saying we’d only pay when we worked. They lied to 
us. My son was very sick and the union said they’d take care 
of it. My son had doctor bills and was out of work for a month. 
All he got from the union was $10.00—they did nothing else. 
They dictated to us—they told us where and where not to shop. 
They said that if we shopped at Safeway, we would never get 
another dispatch card. UFW never came to us to find out our 
problems. All they ever said was ‘go to the office’. They were 
very rude and didn’t take care of us.” 


FRANCISCA DE PEREZ 

“Il changed to Teamsters because they have better benefits. 
| want a union where the people don’t lie and make false 
promises like Chavez’ union did and does.” 


BASILIO FORTES 

“Chavez never took care of us. They did not treat me well. 
They threw rocks at me when | was coming to work. I’ve paid 
their dues, but they would not give me a dispatch. They come 
into the field and stop me from working every chance they get.” 


LEONORA GUERRERO 

“‘| changed to the Teamsters because | wanted to. Not like 
Chavez where they force you to join and pay dues before you 
get work and even when you don’t work.”’ 


CARMEN MORENO 

“The Chavistas just told us lies about how it would be good 
for us with them. When | first started, Chavez’ people said | 
would have to pay dues only when | worked. Then they forced 
me to pay all the time whether | was working or not. Chavez 
promises a lot but never follows up and keeps his promises.”’ 


HENRY PUGAL 

““My people don’t like Chavez one bit. With him they have to 
wait, wait, wait before the hiring hall gives a dispatch. You 
don’t get to go to work—it holds you up. They charged four 
of my people $25.00 fines for not paying dues on time. My 
workers are happy now with Teamsters. They don’t like Chavez.” 


RAFAEL AGTARATA 

“The dispatches and hiring hall are not fair to me. They take 
up a bunch of my time and | can’t work. They never come to 
me in the field and asked if | had problems.” 


VICTOR TAGATA DISMAYA 

“With Chavez’ dispatch and all the stuff you go through, you 
lose time. | always lose one day’s work with that staff. They 
won’t do anything for me unless | give them my money first.”’ 


GUADALUPE RODRIQUEZ 

“| need to work. The Teamsters give me more and better bene- 
fits than Chavez. Chavez promises to be good to us and treat 
us well but they eventually break their promises and in the 
future will mistreat us.” 


MILTON TOROSIO 

“Chavez stinks. He is a lot of promises that he doesn’t fulfill. 
Chavez dispatched people before me who didn’t even know the 
job when | been working for 23 years at it. He dispatches 
Chicanos before me and other Filipinos.” 


ANGELO CABUSORA 

“They are making a business out of their union for themselves 
and not for me. They told us that if we shopped at Safeway 
we would have to pay a $200.00 fine. They have rules in their 
union that will help them make money.” 


MAY, 1973 


“JOSE RERFIO 

“Paid dues for month, not worked. 
Chavistas are in this only for them- 
selves.” 


os a 
JESSE RAMIREZ 
“The main reason for my switching to Team- 


sters was the way the UFWOC wouldn’t help 
me—find work—get a dispatch.” 


RODOLFO ROSARIO, PIO YEPES 
“Chavistas threw rocks at us while we 
were inside the ranch working and now 
| have stitches in my head where one 
of the rocks hit me.” 
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Comparison of Teamster and 


United Farm Workers 
Agricultural Field Labor 
Agreement 


COVERAGE 


RECOGNITION & 
BARGAINING UNIT 


NON-COVERED 
UNITS 


UNION SECURITY 


MANAGEMENT 
RIGHTS 


NEW OPERATIONS 
(During life of 
agreement) 


SUCCESSOR CLAUSE 


CONTRACT LABOR 


NO STRIKE 
NO LOCKOUT 


GRIEVANCE & 
ARBITRATION 
PROCEDURE 


HEALTH & SAFETY 
SENIORITY 


UNION HIRING 
HALL 
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TEAMSTER 


Multi-Employer Unit Master Agree- 
ment. 
(13 Western States) 


Excludes supervisors, office clerical 
employees covered by another Union 
contract and members of immediate 
families of Growers. 


Agreement for Card Check procedure 
to establish recognition in un-organ- 
ized units of covered employers. 


10 day Union Shop 
Check off 


Special provisions Right to Work 
States 


Company retains all rights except as 
modified by agreement. 


Wages & Working conditions to be 
negotiated if no agreement subject to 
arbitration. 


None 


Covered by Agreement except when 
Company has no control over opera- 
tion employing contract labor. 


YES— 

Except does not apply where directed 
against a specific company in event 
of dispute over organization of a non- 
covered unit or negotiation of a sup- 
plemental agreement. 


YES 


YES 
YES 
NONE 


UNITED FARM WORKERS 


Single Employer Unit (Inter-Harvest, 
Inc. 
(State of California) 


Excludes quality control inspectors, 
research, technical, clerical & sales 
employees, employees covered by 
another Union contract, security em- 
ployees and supervisors. 


No provision. 


7 day Union Shop 
Check off 
None 


Same 


Contract provides Waiver of Bargain- 
ing Rights during Life of Contract. 


Contract to apply to successors and 
assigns to the extent permitted by 
law. 


Contract limits sub-contracting and 
defines when permitted and in these 
cases contract does not apply. 


YES— 

But provides right of employee to 
refuse to cross picket line of another 
company and refuse to perform work 
normally performed by workers of 
another company on strike. 


YES 


YES 
YES 
YES 


The International Teamster 


CALL TIME 
PROVISIONS 


HEALTH & 
WELFARE PLAN 


REST PERIODS 
UNION LABEL 
TRAINING PROGRAM 
PENSION PLAN 
SEPARABILITY 


MAINTENANCE 
OF STANDARDS 


UNION VISITATIONS 


NO 
DISCRIMINATION 
OVERTIME PAY 


WAGES 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE 


VACATIONS 
PAID HOLIDAYS 


CAMP HOUSING 
PROVISION 


CREDIT UNION 


LEAVES OF 
ABSENCE 


DISCHARGE 


LEAVES OF 
ABSENCE FOR 
UNION BUSINESS 


RECORDS & 
PAY PERIODS 


BULLETIN BOARDS 


DURATION OF 
AGREEMENT 
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Guarantee of 2 hours pay for each 
call if no work provided; 4 hours pay 
if required to start work. Does not 
apply where cause is beyond com- 
pany control. 


YES 


YES 
VES 
YES 
YES (10¢ per hour contribution) 
YES 
YES 


YES 
YES 


No daily or weekly overtime pay pro- 
visions. Overtime pay required on 4 
contractual holidays. 


Wage scales contained in attached 
addendum. 


YES 
1500 hours work per year qualifica- 


tion 1 year 2% and 5 yrs 3% of 
gross annual earnings. 


NONE 


Provided for under Maintenance of 
Standards. 


NO 


No provision. Protection provided in 
Seniority clause. 


No provision. Protection provided in 
Seniority and Grievance clauses. 


No Provision. 


No provision. 
Maintenance of Standards applies. 


No provision. 


7/15/75 


Guaranteed 4 hours pay. Does not 
apply where cause is beyond com- 
pany control. 


YES 


YES 
YES 
YES 
NONE 
YES 
YES 


YES 
YES 


Overtime pay required on 6 con- 
tractual holidays. 25¢ per hour pre- 
mium pay for hours worked in excess 
of 8 per day and in excess of 4 hours 
on Saturday and 50¢ per hour pre- 
mium all hours worked on Sunday. 
DOES NOT APPLY TO IRRIGATORS. 


Wage scales contained in attached 
addendum. 


NONE 


1500 hours requirement except cer- 
tain piece rate workers qualify with 
1000 hours. Vacation pay 2% of 
gross annual earnings. 


4 paid holidays. Contract provides 
for workers to donate pay received 
for one of above paid holidays to 
Union. 


YES 


YES 
YES 


YES 


YES 


YES 


YES 
Nine days for Jury and Witness duty. 
3 days bereavement. 


9/14/75 
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COMPARISON OF WAGE SCALES 


Agricultural Field Labor Agreements 


TEAMSTERS UNITED FARMWORKERS UNION 
(13 Western States) ARIZONA CALIFORNIA 


ADDENDUMS A-B-C- 
CLASSIFICATIONS: 


Machine Naked Pack & Con- 
ventional Trio Ground Pack 
Operations 


Naked Pack on Packing Hump 44.5 45 46 


NOTE: 5¢ per carton in 
addition to above rates 
for 214 dozen size car- 
tons. 

NOTE: Additional Ad- 
dendums to be nego- 
tiated to cover addi- 
tional classifications as 
needed, and harvesting 
operations of additional 
commodities. 


TEAMSTER 
General Secretary- 
Treasurer Murray 
W. Miller (left) ac- 
cepts a check for 
$25 million from 
United Auto Work- 
ers Secretary- 
Treasurer Emil 
Mazey. The check 
is repayment of a 
loan made to the 
UAW in 1970 
when members of 
the UAW were on 
strike against Gen- 
eral Motors for a 
new agreement. 


1/8/73 7/16/73 7/16/74 9/14/72 9/14/73 9/14/74 9/14/72 9/14/73 9/14/74 

TRACTOR OPERATORS: 

Classibie ea ett dtere 3.05 3.20 3.36 | 2.53 2.64 2.78 3.03 3.14 3.28 

Glassilts a Se ir ee 2.95 3.10 3.25 | 2.43 2.54 2.68 2.93 3.04 3.18 

Class Ill (Trainee 30 days) 2.70 2.85 3.00 
General Field, Harvesting ... 2.30 2.415 2.535) 2.13 2.21 2.31 22572.33 2:43 
Preharvest, Thinning ....... ab.) 2223... 42:33 2.27 2.36 2.45 
Hoeing & Irrigating ........ ZilSi. 27 “2-36 2:30).4.2:39'= 2,90 
LETTUCE HARVEST: 
Machine Wrap Pack 

Cutter-Wrapper-Pickup 2.38 2.49 2.615] 2.36 2.44 2.58 SAME 

2.625 2.755] 2.49 2.56 2.70 aa 


Auto Workers Repay $25,000,000 Loan 


42.5 425 43.5 an 
42.5 42.5 43.5 a 
SAME SAME 


April 4, 1973 
Mr. Frank Fitzsimmons, President 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
25 Louisiana Avenue, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20001 
Dear Frank: 

I deeply regret that your schedule did not make it 
possible for me to see you on April 2, 1973, which was 
the day that we repaid the Teamsters Union the $25 
million we borrowed in November of 1970. 

I had a very fine visit with Dusty Miller and per- 
sonally thanked him for the loan made by the Team- 
sters Union to the UAW during our General Motors 
strike. I asked Dusty to convey to you my personal 
thanks and the deep gratitude of our union for the very 
tangible demonstration of labor solidarity when it 
counted, 

Although I have had the opportunity in the past of 
thanking you for the $25 million loan, I wish to take 
this opportunity to extend to you and your fellow Offi- 
cers the gratitude and thanks of the UAW for the 
great assistance you gave us in 1970. 

Fraternally yours, 
/s/ Emil Mazey 
Secretary-Treasurer 


The International Teamster 


At the head table as General President 
Frank E. Fitzsimmons addressed the 
Construction Division’s business ses- 
sion are (left to right): Dick Crowther, 
Central Conference; George King, West- 
ern Conference; Vice President Arnie 
Weinmeister of Seattle, Wash.; Vice 
President George Mock of Sacramento, 
Calif., and Vice President Einar O. 
Mohn, Western Conference director. 


in Phoenix 


National Agreement Proposal 
Set by Construction Division 


MORE than 150 members of the 
Policy Committee of the Teamster 
National Division of Building Mate- 
rials and Construction Drivers gave 
final approval to a proposed National 
Construction Agreement in a 3-day 
meeting at Phoenix, Ariz., early in 
April. 

Negotiations on the third renewal 
of the national contract were sched- 
uled to get underway in late April as 
The International Teamster went to 
press. The current contract expired 
April 30th but was expected to be ex- 


tended if an agreement was not 
reached by that date. 
Covered under the contract are 


Teamsters Union members working in 
construction jurisdiction of 326 local 
unions scattered around the United 
States. The first national agreement 
was negotiated in 1965. 

Teamster General President Frank 
E. Fitzsimmons attended the policy 
meeting in Phoenix and addressed the 
delegates both in a business session 
and at a banquet. 

Calling the construction division a 
“great force” in the International 
Union, the General President re- 
minded the delegates that there is no 
“rosy path” to solution of the nation’s 
economic problems as related to the 
Teamsters Union and the remainder 
of organized labor. 

He said: “We must, of necessity, 
do our part so far as the economic 
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health of the United States is con- 
cerned.” 


In a reference to the Administra- 
tion of President Nixon, Fitzsimmons 
said he was satisfied that “our lot is 
in good hands,” and added: “Our 
position is going to remain such that 
we will not be a second-class citizen 
in the labor movement.” 


Also attending the meeting and 
taking part in the business sessions 
were International Vice Presidents: 
Einar O. Mohn of Burlingame, Calif., 
director of the Western Conference of 


Chairman Owens 


Teamsters; George Mock of Sacra- 
mento, Calif., and Arnie Weinmeister 
of Seattle, Wash. 

Featured guest speakers were Joe 
L. Russell, executive director of the 
Construction Industry Stabilization 
Committee (CISC), and Tom Rich- 
ardson, chairman of the negotiating 
committee for the National Construc- 
tors Association. 

Russell explained the operation of 
the CISC beginning with a_back- 
ground of the panel’s establishment 
and goals. He told the delegates how 
CISC worked and discussed its rec- 
ord and jurisdiction. He fielded in- 
quiries in a lengthy question-and- 
answer session that followed his talk. 

Richardson related some of the 
problems that face both union em- 
ployers and trade unions in the con- 
struction industry in a talk titled, 
“What’s Wrong with Both of Us.” He 
discussed industry trends and stressed 
that fact that major clients now insist 
that union contractors use more effi- 
cient means of construction. 

Delegates heard brief talks by Terry 
Bumpers, secretary of the Teamster 
Craft Board under the CISC, and 
Don Cagle, Teamster representative 
now working on the labor-manage- 
ment subcommittee of a field task- 
force for the Cost of Living Council. 

Bumpers reported on the Team- 
ster Craft Board record to date and 
noted that the board soon will have 
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computer capabilities for deciding 
cases that come before it. 

Cagle, who formerly served as Gen- 
eral President Fitzsimmons’ represent- 
ative on the Pay Board, said that 
while the Pay Board officially went 
out of existence last February 28th, 
it still is working on a backlog of 700 
unfinished cases. He discussed Phase 
III policies to date. 


De 
iis a 


Host Gene Blake 


~~ * 


Joe L. Russell 


Terry Bumpers 


Don Cagle 


STATE OF THE UNION 


Construction Head Reports 
To Division Policy Committee 


Significant changes over the past 
two years in the construction industry 
were outlined in a report given policy 
committee members at Phoenix, Ariz., 
by Thomas H. Owens, director of the 
National Building Material and Con- 
struction Division. 

Owens discussed in some detail the 
activity of the Construction Industry 
Stabilization Committee (CISC), not- 
ing that it had been successful “in 
achieving the President’s goal of halt- 
ing the rate of inflation in the industry 
which has taken the blame for causing 
current economic ills.” 

While in some cases Teamster af- 
filiates have not gotten approval of all 
increases in agreements, Owens said, 
“T think nationwide we have done 
very well in percentage terms.” The 
average percentage increase in Team- 
ster contracts in 1972 was higher than 
that for all crafts. 

Owens suggested that inasmuch as 
some form of controls are a certainty 
for the remainder of 1973, that Team- 
ster local unions in the construction 
industry contact other crafts in their 
area and coordinate efforts at the 
bargaining table. 

Meanwhile, he said, the National 
Division was ready to assist in any 
way and can supply rates in settle- 
ments that have been negotiated and 
approved by the CISC. 

Owens expressed appreciation to 
General President Frank E. Fitzsim- 
mons and the International Union 


general executive board for the full 
support of programs which have en- 
abled the division to show substantial 
progress in the past two years. 


Teamster 
Craft Board 
Membership 


The Construction Teamsters 
National Craft Board was 
created to assist the Construc- 
tion Industry Stabilization Com- 
mittee and is composed of the 
following members: 

Co-chairmen — Thomas H. 
Owens, director of Teamster Na- 
tional Construction Division, 


and Dale Witcraft of the Asso- 
ciated General Contractors of 


America. 

Secretary — Terry Bumpers, 
International Union. 

Committee members — An- 
thony Capone, Eastern Confer- 
ence of Teamsters; Richard 
Crowther, Central Conference 
of Teamsters; George King, 
Western Conference of Team- 
sters; George Suttle, Southern 
Conference of Teamsters; Ed- 
mund Caplicki, Jr., of John 
Arborio, Inc.; Charles Schreiber, 
Contractors Association of West- 
ern Pennsylvania. 


Delegates listen to talk by General President Frank E. Fitzsimmons. 


—- 


SOGIAL SeCur 


Special Report 


Disability Insurance Aids Workers 
Handicapped in Power to Earn 


(Editor’s Note: A citizen’s stake in Social Security is tremendous, not only in terms of the size of his 

investment in the program, but also in terms of what Social Security will do for him in retirement, in 

disability, and in terms of survivor benefits. Because Social Security represents such great importance 

to all Americans, The International Teamster magazine publishes the fourth of a series of articles de- 
4 signed to help the reader more fully understand how he is involved.) 


ONE of the finest features of the Social Security program is that it provides 
disability insurance for workers who are unable to earn income because of a 


4 severe physical or mental condition. 
Don't If you become disabled before the age of 65, both you and certain mem- 
Hesitate bers of your family may be eligible for benefits. 
to The Social Security Administration—noting that some workers hesitate to 
apply because they hope to be well again in a few weeks or months—urges 
Apply that workers not wait too long after disablement before applying for benefits. 
x If there is a wait of more than a year before application, benefits may be lost. 


Once a worker is found to be eligible for disability insurance benefits, he 
may remain eligible so long as he is disabled. Once he reaches 65, the benefit 
will be changed to retirement payments at the same rate. 

When is a worker considered disabled? Social Security regulations deter- 
mine disablement on the basis of whether a person has a physical or mental 
condition that keeps him from doing substantial, gainful work for at least 
12 months—or is expected to result in death. A person with a severe condi- 
tion might still be eligible for benefits even though he might manage to do a 
little work. 

A worker’s age, education, training and work experience may be taken 
into account when determining whether there is disablement. However, for 
widows and dependent widowers, the condition of disablement must be so 
severe that any gainful work is ruled out regardless of age, education or work 
experience. 

The Social Security Administration recommends that application for dis- 
ability benefits should be made as early as possible. If the worker is unable 


SS Rep. to go to a Social Security field office, a representative of the agency will visit 
Will him at his home or in the hospital to complete the application. 
Bats Medical reports from doctors and hospital are necessary for application. 
Visit A marriage certificate and birth certificates are necessary when application is 
Home made for payments benefiting a spouse and children. 


An important question to consider, of course, is how much work credit 
is required for a disabled worker? If a worker becomes disabled before the 
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age of 24, he must have credit for one-and-a-half years’ work in the three 
years before becoming disabled. If he becomes disabled between the ages of 
24 and 31, he must have credits for half the time after the age of 21 and 
before becoming disabled. At 31 or later, the worker must be fully insured 
and have credit for five years of work in the 10-year period before becoming 
disabled. 

The amount of the monthly disability payment is generally the same as the 
retirement benefit the worker would get if he were 65. A disabled widow, 
surviving divorced wife, or dependent widower receives the same amount of 
benefit that the deceased spouse would have received. 

Disability checks start after a waiting period of six full months from the 
start of the disability. They stop when the worker is again able to do sub- 
stantial gainful work—but the law allows for a 9-month “trial work period” 
to see whether the worker can manage it. 

The “trial work period” can be interrupted as many times as the worker 
desires so that he can start again when he feels better. Once a worker has 
returned to a job for nine months, it is determined whether he is able to 
return to substantial work again; if he can’t, the checks continue; if he can, 
the checks continue for three more months and then stop. 

If the worker is fortunate enough to make a complete recovery from his 
disablement—even if the recovery is in the middle of a “trial work period’”— 
he still gets checks for three more months and then the checks will stop. The 
law has fixed the 3-month period as an adjustment for the worker. 

Should a worker receive workmen’s compensation during his disability, his 
Social Security benefit may be adjusted downward. However, payments are 
reduced to no more than 80 per cent of the average monthly earnings before 
disablement. 

Monthly payments can be made to certain dependents when the worker 
gets retirement or disability benefits, or when he dies. These dependents are: 

—Unmarried children under 18 years of age or between 18 and 22 if they 
are full-time students. 

—Unmarried children 18 or over who were severely disabled before they , 
reached 18 and who continue to be disabled. 

—A wife or widow, regardless of her age, if she is caring for a child 
under 18 or disabled and the child gets payments based on the worker’s 
record. 

—A wife 62 years of age or a widow 60 or older, even if there are no 
children entitled to payments. 

—A widow 50 years of age or older (or dependent widower 50 or older) 
who becomes disabled not later than seven years after the death of the worker 
or, in the case of a widow, not later than seven years after the end of her 
entitlement to benefits as a widow with a child in her care. 

—A dependent husband or widower 62 or over. 

—Dependent parents 62 or over after a worker dies. 

It should be remembered that everyone who applies for Social Security dis- 
ability benefits is referred for possible services to his State rehabilitation agency. 
Such services help many people return to productive employment. In fact, 
Social Security often helps pay for services provided by rehabilitation agencies. 

In addition to monthly payments, it is possible for a survivor to receive 
a lump-sum payment after a worker’s death. The total is figured on the basis 
of three times the amount of the deceased person’s retirement check at the 
age of 65, but with a maximum limit. 

In the area of survivor insurance, the Social Security Administration empha- 
sizes that it is important that someone get in touch with the agency if any 
member of the family dies who has worked under Social Security at any time. 

Many people, for example, fail to think of Social Security claims when a 
woman—who has spent most of her life as a housewife and mother—dies. 
However, she may have built up a stack of Social Security credits prior to 
marriage. When in doubt, it is always a good idea to check with the nearest 
Social Security field office. 


(Next month The International Teamster will present the final in a series 
of articles on the Social Security system and how it benefits Americans of all 
ages and their families.) 


The International Teamster 


Dear Brother Fitzsimmons: 


Teamster Negotiated Pensions 
Draw Acclaim from Retired Members 


(Editor’s Note: Everyday, the mail brings letters from Teamster retirees, thanking General President 
Frank E. Fitzsimmons and the Union for pension benefits. A sampling of this continuous expression 


of gratitude appears below.) 


FROM NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


. I wish to express my thanks 
and appreciation for the benefits I 
have received through Teamster Local 
270 in New Orleans, La., and also for 
the pension I am now receiving. I was 
a member for 27 years and retired in 
August, 1972, from National Food 
Stores warehouse in New Orleans. 
Here’s wishing all of you continued 
success in the coming years. 
Fraternally yours, 
Valery Brown 


FROM BILLINGS, MONT. 


. .. | wish to express my thanks for 
the benefits I have received and for 
the early retirement pension I am now 
receiving. I was in the hospital last 
July and had over $2,000 in bills when 
I got out. The Teamster benefits were 
a lot of help and I don’t know what 
I would have done without them. I 
would also like to thank Teamster 
Local 190 of Billings, Mont. 

Fraternally, 
John Oakland 


FROM PARIS, TENN. 


. .. | wish to express my thanks for 
the many benefits I have received 
through the years and for the pension 
that I am now getting . . . I retired in 
May, 1972, after being in good stand- 
ing for 15 years. Was with Spector 
Freight System for 15 years. Thanks 
to the International Union and Team- 
ster Local 667 of Memphis, Tenn., 
for their gracious way of expediting 
any and all problems and claims sent 
to them by me—and all the good they 
are doing and have done in the past. 

Fraternally yours, 
Leonard R. Stuleer 


FROM BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


May I express my deepest 
thanks for the very many benefits I 
have received through three years of 
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retirement for myself and family. The 
pension I am receiving from Teamster 
Local 815 is very comfortable. I re- 
tired in August of 1969 . . . Thanks 
to the International Union and Local 
815 for their honest way of expediting 
all problems and claims I have sent 
them. On behalf of my family and 
myself, thank you so very much. 
Fraternally yours, 
Nicholas LaBrocca 


FROM DETROIT, MICH. 


. .. It is with deep esteem and grati- 
tude that I render my sincere appre- 
ciation for the multitude of benefits I 
am now receiving. The pension and 
other fringe options granted by the 
Teamsters enable me and my family 
to enjoy our retirement years. With- 
out the foresight and planning of our 
beloved leaders, I am sure that we 
senior citizens would be unable to 
maintain any decent standard of liv- 
ing. . . . For years I was a business 
representative in Detroit with Team- 
ster Local 247. I cannot begin to thank 
you and the International enough for 
all of the magnificent contributions 
you have made and are continuing to 
make for the workers of America. 

Fraternally yours, 
Stewart A. King 


FROM LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


. .. I wish to express my thanks to 
the Teamsters Union and Local 626 
of which I have been a member since 
1954. After undergoing surgery and 
having a medical diagnosis of being 
totally disabled, I applied for a dis- 
ability pension through the union. The 
paper work was expedited quickly and 
I am deeply grateful to all the person- 
nel involved . . . Thank you for all 
the progress the International Union 
has made in the past and will be mak- 
ing in the future. 

Fraternally yours, 
Frank McCrimmon 


FROM FT. WORTH, TEX. 


. I am writing to express my 
sincere appreciation and thanks to the 
Teamsters Union for the many bene- 
fits I have received and for the retire- 
ment pension I am now receiving. I 
also thank Teamster Local 745 of 
Dallas, Tex., and Pacific and Missouri 
and Pacific Motor Transport. Here’s 
wishing all of you continued success. 

Fraternally, 
J. B. Meredith 


FROM JOPPA, ILL. 


. . . | wish to express thanks to all 
the good people who helped me to 
apply for and get my pension, and for 
all the benefits I have received from 
the Teamsters in the past 20 years. I 
was a member of Local 236 in Ken- 
tucky and employed by Bonfield Bros., 
Truck Line in Metropolis, Il. 

Fraternally yours, 
Bernie Beggs 


FROM HAMILTON, N.Y. 


. I retired from Cossitt Motor 
Express Co., in December, 1972, after 
21 years of service. I wish to express 
my appreciation and sincere thanks to 
all officials of Local 182 and to you 
for all benefits received and for the 
pension I am now receiving. 

Fraternally, 
Howard Wallace 


FROM BOSTON, MASS. 


... I'd like to express my gratitude 
and thanks for the many benefits I 
have received over the years as a 
member of Local 25’s health and wel- 
fare retirement plan. We have come a 
long way since I became a member 
in 1936. I am grateful for the pension 
I just started receiving. I wish you 
and all the locals~ continued suc- 
CESS. s10. 6 

Fraternally yours, 
Philip J. Segalla 
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FROM OMAHA, NEB. 


. . . | wish to express my apprecia- 
tion for the benefits received from the 
Teamsters Union in the past years, 
and... for the pension I have been 
receiving since January, 1973. I was 
a member of Teamster Local 554 in 
Omaha and was employed by Skedd- 
Bartusk Foods for nearly 27 years. 


Fraternally, 
Sally D. Schultz 


FROM INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


. . I wish to express my thanks 
for the pension I am receiving through 
Teamster Local 135 .. . My wife and 
I are so grateful. Having the pension 
and Social Security enables us to have 
a few extras from life which other- 
wise we would not be able to afford. 


Fraternally, 
John R. Gerber 


FROM LONOKE, ARK. 


. . . | would just like to say thanks 
to all the officials in the Teamsters for 
making it possible for me to retire in 
March, 1972. I retired from Arkansas 
Best Freightway System in Little Rock 
after 15 years in Local 878 ... After 
being in the transportation business 
for 28 years, I am enjoying a lot of 
hunting and fishing—but most of all, 
I am enjoying my family. I miss all 
my buddies out on the road, but I 
haven’t missed those old trucks one 
dern bit. I guess all I can say is this: 
The best thing that ever happened to 
a truck driver is the Teamsters. 


Fraternally yours, 
Joe D. West 


FROM CARLISLE, PA. 


. . . I wish to express my sincere 
thanks and appreciation to the Team- 
sters Union and Sico Oil Co., of Mt. 
Joy, Pa., for the benefits and for the 
pension which I receive so promptly. 
I also want to thank Local 771 of 
Lancaster, Pa. . . . Here’s wishing you 
all a continued success. 

Fraternally, 
Lester L. Kreiger 


FROM BUFFALO, MO. 


... I wish to express my thanks for 
all the benefits and for all that made 
it possible for me to receive my pen- 
sion. I was a member of Local 523 
in Tulsa, Okla. . . . Illness forced me 
to early retirement after working for 
Chief Freight Lines over 20 years. I 
am proud to be a union member. 

Fraternally, 
Leon Lewis 
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FROM THEODOSIA, MO. 


. . . | wish to say thanks for all the 
benefits I am now receiving. Thanks 
also to Teamster Local 383 of Sioux 
City, Ia. I was a member in good 
standing for 31 years. Also, my wife, 
now deceased, better know as Jerry, 
the insurance girl, and secretary of 
Local 383 and a member for 15 years. 
I retired from National Foods of Sioux 
City as a truck driver in June, 1970. 
I am now living in the Ozarks of 
Missouri. 

Fraternally yours, 
Al J. Moller 


FROM BUFFALO, N.Y. 


. . I wish to express my sincere 
thanks to the Teamsters Union for 
the pension I receive each month. I 
also wish to thank the union for the 


Retirees 


a 


Retirees recently 


many health benefits I received for 
myself and family through the years 
(dental, eye and hospital bills). I 
have been a member for the past 30 
years of Local 375 in Buffalo, N.Y. 
With my pension and Social Security 
it eases the burden in my retiring 
years. 

Fraternally, 

Frank J. Scherer 


FROM WAVERLY, IOWA 


. . . I wish to express my apprecia- 
tion for all the benefits I have received 
from the Teamsters Union in the past 
years and .. . for the pension I have 
been receiving since April, 1972. I was 
a member of Teamster Local 650 in 
Waterloo, Ia., and was employed by 
Carnation Co. 

Fraternally, 
Burton Bolton 


Organize 


formed the Santa Ana-Anaheim chapter of the Southern Cali- 


fornia Teamster Retirees Association. Present for the meeting of organization 
are the retirees shown in photo above. New officers of the retiree group are 
shown taking the oath in photo below. The oath was administered by Irv Magisen 
at the rostrum. Retiree officers in the front row are (left to right): Irving Satz, 
sergeant-at-arms; Cliff O’Hern, trustee; Dave Kenmuir and Bill Mansfield, co- 
chairmen; Esther Benish, recording secretary; Clem Ortiz, financial secretary, 
and George Leonard, trustee. Standing at rear are (left to right): Clarence Brown, 
Retirees secretary-treasurer; Jack Strelo, Western Conference Retirees Division 
chairman; Pete Kurbatoff, Teamster Joint Council 42 president; Lee Kearney, 
Local 952 secretary-treasurer; Paul Teitelbaum, Retiree Assn., executive secre- 
tary, and Chet Leonard, co-chairman. 
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427 Officers 


Fairfax County Policemen 


Vote Teamster Affiliation 


THE LARGEST BLOC of law en- 
forcement officers ever to choose 
Teamster representation did so over- 
whelmingly recently when Fairfax 
County (Va) policemen put a con- 
vincing collective arm on the ballot 
box. 

Some 427 officers were eligible to 
vote in the election conducted by the 
Fairfax County personnel department. 
Nearly four of every five policemen 
exercised the ballot right. 

Teamster Local 246 headquartered 
in Washington, D.C., won with a de- 
cisive majority of 176 votes. Sixty-one 
policemen voted for another union 
which arrived late on the scene and 
tried to steal the unit. Ninety-four 
lawmen voted for “no union.” 

Dissatisfaction with wages, hours 
and working conditions prompted a 
small group of officers to approach 
Local 246 in the beginning. After a 
looksee, the Teamster affiliate began 
an organizing campaign under the 
direction of Herman Simpson, presi- 
dent and assistant business agent. 

The Fairfax County officers re- 
sponded with general interest and 
Gene Hubbard, secretary-treasurer of 
Local 246 and its chief executive 
officer, asked Teamster General Pres- 
ident Frank E. Fitzsimmons for aid 
in the blossoming campaign. 


Help Arrives 

In came Joe Valenti, a former 
policeman from Teamster Local 214 
in Detroit, Mich., to aid in the drive 
to sign up the Fairfax policemen. Also 
helping were officers from police de- 
partments in the suburban commun- 
ities of Fairfax City and Vienna, Va., 
who had already signed Teamster 
cards. 

Fairfax County finally consented to 
an election for its law enforcement 
agents. The county personnel depart- 
ment retained a mediator to conduct 
the election and the rest is history. 

The election victory was _ note- 
worthy for the fact that the Fairfax 
County police unit is the first in the 
area of the nation’s capitol to vote 
for Teamster representation and is one 
of the largest in the land to come into 
the union fold. Also, Virginia is a 
“right-to-work” state encumbered with 


all the usual anti-union restrictions. 
Both Hubbard and Simpson were 
high in praise of the organizing assist- 
ance given by Valenti. They also ex- 
pressed appreciation for help in the 
campaign from General President 
Fitzsimmons and General Secretary- 
Treasurer Murray W. Miller. 


Contract Deadline 


Local 246 must submit a proposed 
contract for the fiscal year 1974 to 
Fairfax County officials before July 
15th. Hubbard said a proposal is now 
being drawn up. 

Fairfax County is a large geographic 
chunk of the District of Columbia 
metropolitan area. As such, much of 
its residency is top-paid federal work- 
ers. The county ranked No. 2 in the 
1970 census on the list of the 50 
richest counties in the nation in terms 
of median family income of $15,707. 


Substandard Pay 


Starting salary for Fairfax County 
officers currently is $9,600. They can 
reach top pay of $13,800 annually 
after 15 years on the force. Even at 
top scale, they remain below average 
in income. Many officers have been 
forced to moonlight a second job or 
encourage their wives to work so as 
to keep the family budget in the 
black. 

The patrolmen also have been 
greatly displeased with the county’s 
system of requiring officers to take 


Bravery 


The affiliation of Fairfax 
County (Va.) policemen with 
the Teamsters Union is the latest 
development in a strong organiz- 
ing trend that had its beginning 
in 1966. 

It was more than six years 
ago that deputies of the County 
of San Francisco in California 
signed up as Teamsters en masse. 
Since then, numerous other 
sheriff’s departments have gone 
Teamster including Whatcom 
County in Washington, and 
Washtenaw County and Genesee 
County in Michigan. 

Police officers in dozens of 
communities are Teamsters 


Union members with some of 
the most recent affiliations com- 
ing at Dracut, Mass.; Saugas, 


Mass.; Ansonia, Conn.; New 
Milford, Conn.; Shorewood, 
Minn.; Orono, Minn.; Escanaba, 
Mich., Edmonds, Wash. 

Last year, two new groups of 
security men went Teamster: 
campus police employed by the 
University of Minnesota and 
plainclothesmen employed by 
Yonkers Raceway in New York. 

Teamster local unions around 
the country have for years rep- 
resented guards and drivers em- 
ployed by various armored car 
companies. 


compensatory time off rather than get 
overtime pay. But the extra time is 
limited to 120 hours for the 12-month 
period. 

Promotion policies also have been a 
source of friction and were success- 
fully challenged in the courts earlier 
this year. 


Rewards 


Three members of Teamster Local 398 in Rochester, N.Y., are shown receiving 
$150 checks for their bravery in preventing a supermarket burglary. Making 
the presentation to drivers (left to right) William Moroz, Robert Hunt and Edward 
Weeks on behalf of their employer is James Nealy, Wells Fargo Armored Service 
district manager. Looking on are Joseph Catalano (second from right), Local 


398 business representative, and Hug 


h T. Smith (far right), office manager. 
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To Resolve Differences 


Nixon Appoints Fitzsimmons 
To Industrial Peace Board 


Teamster General President Frank 
E. Fitzsimmons was appointed by 
President Richard M. Nixon as one 
of five union leaders on the 11-mem- 
ber National Commission for Indus- 
trial Peace. 

The President established the com- 
mission to explore ways of settling 
critical labor-management disputes 
short of strikes and lockouts. 

David L. Cole, a veteran labor 
mediator and arbitrator, was named 
by Mr. Nixon to be chairman of the 
commission whose remaining mem- 
bers are evenly divided between labor 
and management. 


Public Interest 


In the announcement of the ap- 
pointments, the White House said 
the commission’s assignment would 
be to seek ways that labor and man- 
agement can resolve their differences 
“consistent with the public interest in 
the outcome of negotiations.” 

The commission also will be charged 
with encouraging labor and manage- 
ment representatives “to develop and 
implement procedures to facilitate 
resolution of disputes and construc- 
tive bargaining in the public interest.” 

Other labor members who will serve 
on the commission with Fitzsimmons 
are: George Meany, AFL-CIO presi- 
dent; I. W. Abel, president of the 
United Steelworkers; Leonard Wood- 
cock, president of the United Auto 
Workers, and Paul Hall, president of 
the Seafarers Union. 

Management members _ include: 
Stephen Bechtel, Jr., president of 
Bechtel Corp.; Edward Carter, chair- 
man of Broadway-Hale Stores, Inc.; 
R. Heath Larry, vice chairman of 
U.S. Steel Corp.; James Roche, a 
director and former board chairman 
of General Motors Corp., and Walter 
Wriston, chairman of First National 
City Bank of New York. 


@ Pension Info 


A new regulation adopted by the 
Labor Department requires that ad- 
ministrators of private pension plans 
must file by July 31, 1973, a form 
stating benefits, rights, obligations and 
exceptions to benefits under the plan. 
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Firing Case 


Won by Local 
In Tennessee 


The National Labor Relations Board 
ruled recently that Henry I. Siegel 
Co., of Bruceton, Tenn., discrimina- 
torily terminated three workers be- 
cause of their union activities during 
an organizing drive conducted by 
Teamster Local 667 of Memphis, 
Tenn. 


Sustaining the findings of the trial 
examiner, the Board rejected the com- 
pany’s claim that James Foster, Willis 
Hicks and Thomas Presson were ter- 
minated because they had taken too 
long a coffee break on the job. All 
three drivers had long work records 
free of reprimand or warnings. 


Siegel Co., was ordered by the 
Board to cease the illegal activity and 
offer reinstatement and reimburse- 
ment to Foster, Hicks, and Presson. 
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One of Four 
Vote Teamster 
In November 


One of every four workers 
eligible to vote in units won 
in single-union balloting con- 
ducted by the National Labor 
Relations Board last November 
elected to go Teamster. 

NLRB records show that 
15,161 workers were in the units 
won by all unions in the elec- 
tions and that 3,732—or more 
than 24 per cent—opted for 
Teamster representation. 

Teamster affiliates, as usual, 
paced the field both in terms of 
single-union election activity and 
success. 

Teamsters took part in 244 of 
the total of 703 elections, or 
more than 33 per cent, and won 
115 of the 342 elections won 
by all unions for a mark of 
nearly 34 per cent. 


@ Craftsmen 


Approximately 21 per cent of the 
48 million men with jobs in 1970 
were employed as craftsmen, accord- 
ing to a supplementary report on the 
1970 census. 


IBT Lends Aid 


ie 


IBT Vice President Joseph Trerotola (left) is shown with his granddaughter, 


Anita, and son, Vincent (far right), immediately after presenting a $10,000 check 
from the International Union to Jack Fecter (center), president of Teamster Local 
918 and labor chairman of New York's United Cerebral Palsy Telethon. Trerotola, 
who is president of Teamster Joint Council 16 in New York City, also is director 


of the Eastern Conference of Teamsters. 


The International Teamster 
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Nashville Sound 


Country Music Disc Proceeds 
To Aid Fitzsimmons Complex 


Shown at the Fitzsimmons Experimental Surgery Complex at the Pontiac (Mich.) 


State Hospital are (left to right): John Matika, community services representa- 
tive for Teamster Joint Council 43; Don Fitzsimmons, son of General President 
Frank E. Fitzsimmons, and Joe Bane, president of Teamster Local 614. 


Country music has always been 
popular with truck drivers and now 
country music may prove an aid to 
research in making a truck driver’s 
working conditions better. 

The Frank E. Fitzsimmons Experi- 
mental Surgery Complex in Pontiac, 
Mich., has been designated the re- 
cipient of proceeds from a new record 
album featuring Jess Childers’ “Nash- 
ville Sound.” 

Dr. Donald Dawson, director of the 
complex, said the funds would be used 
to buy new equipment for the re- 
search center. 

The Fitzsimmons complex became a 
reality following donation of proceeds 
of a banquet in honor of the Team- 
ster General President in 1968. 

Attending donation ceremonies at 
the Pontiac State Hospital, where the 
surgery unit is attached, were Dr. 
Dawson, Joe Bane, president of Team- 
ster Local 614, and Don Fitzsimmons, 
who represented his father. 

Extensive research on the stress 
conditions of truck driving and their 
effect upon drivers has been made in 
recent years at the experimental lab. 
Documented reports have been issued 
at regular intervals and have attracted 
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strong interest by government agen- 
cies. 


Breezewood 
Truck Plaza 
Inks Contract 


The Union 76 Truck Plaza 
in Breezewood, Pa., has signed 
a 3-year agreement covering 20 
fuelers and mechanics belonging 
to Teamster Local 453 of Cum- 
berland, Md. 

C. E. Stutzman, Local 453 
secretary-treasurer, said the 
Union 76 station is the only 
truck fueling station in the area 
that employs members of the | 
Teamsters Union. Local 453 
won a National Labor Relations 
Board election at the station last 
December. 

Stutzman said the Union 76 
Truck Plaza is located at the 
Pennsylvania Breezewood Turn- 
pike Interchange and Interstate 
Highway 70 and 76 and Route 
30. 


Two Big Units 


Won by Local 
In Indiana 


Teamster Local 298 of Michigan 
City, Ind., recently won two large 
bargaining units in representation elec- 
tions conducted by the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

William C. Jenkins, Local 298 
president, said the wins were at Gate- 
way Industries, Inc., Michigan City, 
and Goerlichs, Inc., in LaPorte, Ind. 

Gateway, a manufacturer of auto- 
motive seat belts, employs 200 work- 
ers while Goerlichs has 75 employees. 

Jenkins said a contract already has 
been negotiated at Gateway and talks 
on an agreement are underway at 
Goerlichs. 

In other action, the local union re- 
cently negotiated a first agreement 
good for three years with Schumacher 
Electric Corp., of Rensselaer, Ind. 
The company employs 350 workers 
and produces transformers and coils. 

Local 298 also is negotiating a con- 
tract for maintenance workers em- 
ployed by the Michigan City Public 
Housing Authority. 


Local Wins 


$3,100 Backpay 
For Canadian 


Teamster Local 230 of Toronto, 
Ont., recently won settlement of a 
grievance for Stewart Cline, a member 
of the local union employed by the 
Hydro Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario, resulting in a backpay award 
of $3,100. 

Ben J. Loughlin, Local 230 secre- 
tary-treasurer, said Cline was laid off 
while junior men were retained on the 
job. 

The settlement also provided that 
Cline, a truck driver, be reinstated to 
his job without loss of seniority. 


@ In Louisiana 

By nearly a 2-to-1 margin, workers 
employed by Overmyer Distribution 
Services, Inc., a warehouse in New 
Orleans, La., voted for representation 
by Teamster Local 270. 

Eugene Brown, business agent for 
Local 270, said 21 drivers, warehouse- 
men, checkers and forklift operators 
were eligible to vote in the election 
conducted by the National Labor Re- 
lations Board. The tally was 13 to 7 
in favor of the union. 
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Teamsters 
Win Ruling 
In Georgia 


Granting a motion for summary 
judgment, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board concluded that Pepsi-Cola 
Beverage Co., of Athens, Ga., refused 
to bargain collectively with Teamster 
Local 528 of Atlanta, Ga., concern- 
ing wages hours and conditions for 
the firm’s employees. 

Local 528 was the exclusive repre- 
sentative of the soft drink company’s 
full-time and regular part-time pro- 
duction and maintenance workers— 
including route salesmen, truck driv- 
ers, clerical employees and the night 
loading crew—employed at the 
Athens plant. 

Oddly enough, the company ad- 
mitted all factual allegations of the 
union’s complaint, but attacked the 
validity of the election and resultant 
certification of Local 528. 

Concluding there was no need to go 
over the case again, the Board ordered 
the company to cease the illegal con- 
duct and bargain with Local 528 
upon request. 


Bargaining 
Ruling Won 
By Texas Local 


The National Labor Relations Board 
decided recently that Food Service 
Co., committed bargaining violations 
by refusing to proceed with negotia- 
tions for a new contract with Team- 
ster Local 968 of Houston, Tex., un- 
less the union proved its majority 
status. 

The Board said, in upholding the 
trial examiner, that the company also 
insisted upon certain unilateral changes 
that were inappropriate. 

Food Service was ordered by the 
Board to cease the unlawful conduct 
and bargain with Local 968 upon re- 
quest. 


@® Fliorist Win 


Warehousemen and drivers em- 
ployed by Moskatel’s of Los Angeles, 
Inc., voted unanimously for repre- 
sentation by Teamster Local 389 in a 
recent National Labor Relations Board 
election. 

Edward Sandank, Local 389 or- 
ganizer, said 20 workers were eligible 
to vote at the florist supplies firm. The 
tally was 14 to 0 in favor of the union. 
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Canadian Growth 


Trerotola Helps Dedicate 


Eee cea 


New Montreal JC Building 


Shown at the dedication of Teamster Joint Council 91’s new office building in 
Montreal are (left to right): Robert Flynn, administrative assistant to IBT Vice 
President Joseph Trerotola; Ray Greene, Eastern Conference representative in 
Canada; Mrs. Greene; Vice President Trerotola, director of the Eastern Conference; 
Omer Malboeuf, president of John Council 91, and Mrs. Malboeuf. 


IBT Vice President Joseph Trero- 
tola, director of the Eastern Confer- 
ence of Teamsters, was on hand re- 
cently for the official opening of 
Teamster Joint Council 91’s new office 
building in Montreal. 

Trerotola complimented the mem- 
bers belonging to five local unions in 
the joint council and hailed the new 
building as a further example of 
Canadian Teamster progress. 


Arbitrator’s 
Ruling Favors 
NYC Local 


Teamster Local 1034 of New York 
City was the winner recently when an 
arbitrator decided that incentive pay 
existing by past practice cannot be 
discontinued or reduced without the 
consent of the union—even though 
there is no mention of it in the written 
contract. 

Bernard Adelstein, Local 1034 pres- 
ident, said the decision was made in a 
case involving the Newark Steel Drum 
Co., Inc., where the Teamster affiliate 
has had a contract since 1941. 

Local 1034’s grievance was sus- 
tained and the company was directed 
to recompute the incentive earnings 
of each employee in the drum and 
press departments back to October 
15th, 1972. 


Omer Malboeuf, president of the 
council, declared: “We are very proud 
to contribute to the growth of the 
trucking industry, one of Quebec’s 
most important and vital, as shown 
by the 350 collective agreements we 
manage for our 14,000 members.” 

Malboeuf expressed appreciation to 
Teamster General President Frank E. 
Fitzsimmons, General Secretary-Treas- 
urer Murray W. Miller, and Vice 
President Trerotola for “their cooper- 
ation and understanding.” 

Teamster organization first began 
in Montreal in 1947 and has grown to 
the point that some 60 per cent of all 
provincial and inter-provincial person- 
nel of the trucking industry belongs 
to Teamster local unions. 


Truck Drivers 
Go Teamster 
In idaho 


By a 2-to-1 margin, nearly 60 em- 
ployees of Wycoff Co., Inc., of Boise 
and Twin Falls, Idaho, voted for rep- 
resentation by Teamster Local 483 of 
Boise in a recent National Labor Re- 
lations Board election. 

Elgie Farris, secretary-treasurer of 
Local 483, said drivers, dockmen and 
mechanics were eligible to vote in the 
election. The count was 36 to 18 in 
favor of the union. 


The International Teamster 


Fitzsimmons Throws Support to 
Minimum Wage Bill 


Farah Guilty 
Im Decision 
By NLRB 


Farah Manufacturing Co., 
Inc., was found guilty of numer- 
ous unfair labor practices in a 
recent National Labor Relations 
Board decision. 

The company, target of a 
Clothing Worker strike-boycott 
supported by the Teamsters 
Union and most other segments 
of organized labor, was ordered 
to cease its illegal activities 
aimed at discouraging union 
organizing efforts. 

In addition, Farah was di- 
rected to reinstate 20 employees 
unlawfully discharged and reim- 
burse them for losses suffered. 

The Board also ordered the 
El Paso, Tex., firm to: 

—Stop maintaining a broad 
no-solicitation rule precluding 
union solicitation in work areas 
or in other departments during 
non-work time. 

—Stop using a change in 
colors of name tags to identify 
and interfere with employee 
solicitation. 


—Stop maintaining a practice 


of close surveillance of em- 
ployees while at work and dur- 
ing non-work time. 

—Stop restricting personal 
conversations during work time 
when such rule is instituted be- 
cause employees are engaged in 
protected concerted activities. 

—Stop maintaining a rule that 
a packer is to be discharged 
for a single error, without it 
being checked, when such a rule 
is instituted because of em- 
ployees’ union activities. 

—Stop interrogating em- 
ployees about their union. 
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Seat Belt 
interlocking 
Reaffirmed 


The Department of Transportation 
has reaffirmed its decision to require 
auto manufacturers to install seat belt 
interlock systems in most 1974. pas- 
senger cars. 


An automobile equipped with an 
interlock system cannot be started un- 
less the belts in the system are fast- 
ened after the occupants are seated. 


Petitions Denied 


Federal motor safety standards cur- 
rently require auto manufacturers to 
provide a seat belt interlock system in 
cars manufactured after August 15, 
1973. 


It has been decided by DOT to 
retain this requirement essentially in- 
tact and to deny petitions by several 
manufacturers requesting an addi- 
tional seat belt option that would not 
require the interlock feature. 


Safety Unit 
Conducts 
Inspections 


The Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration concluded 
3,678 inspections of 2,509 work sites 
during February. 


Follow-Ups 


Nearly 30 per cent were repeat in- 
spections and more than 15 per cent 
were follow-ups to see if hazards had 
been corrected. Some 491,598 work- 
ers were employed at the sites in- 
spected, 

Altogether, the inspections pro- 
duced 2,087 citations alleging 11,520 
violations with proposed penalties 
amounting to $362,307. 


Urges Passage 
of 
HR 4757 


General President Fitzsimmons has 
urged Congress to act favorably on 
minimum wage legislation which has 
been bandied about the chambers for 
over a year. 

In a letter to the members of the 
House Labor Committee, President 
Fitzsimmons gave IBT support to the 
passage of HR 4757, the most liberal 
of the minimum wage bills now pend- 
ing congressional action. 

Introduced by Congressman Dent 
(D-Pa.) the bill would provide a two- 
step increase for employees covered 
by the Fair Labor Standards Act be- 
fore 1966: $2.00 an hour thirty days 
after the date of enactment, and $2.20 
an hour one year later. 

The bill would extend coverage to 
additional workers: 4.7 million fed- 
eral, state and local employees, and 
1.1 million domestic workers. Addi- 
tionally, the bill would phase out over- 
time exemptions presently available 
to the canning and processing industry. 

Noting that the $2.20 increase 
would merely yield the government- 
defined poverty income of $4,400 a 
year, Mr, Fitzsimmons countered op- 
ponents of the bill by asserting that 
the increase is neither “inequitable 
nor unfair.” 

The bulk of Mr. Fitzsimmons text 
urged support for the bill’s amend- 
ment to repeal the exempt weeks pro- 
vision for the canning and freezing 
industry. A Department of Labor 
study of 1970, and statements by 
former Labor Secretary Shultz, and 
present Secretary Brennan, were cited 
to reinforce the conclusion that the 
industry no longer need to be ex- 
empted from payment of overtime dur- 
ing peak season. 

Proponents of continued preferen- 
tial overtime treatment—such as the 
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National Canners Association—have 
urged that the exemptions are neces- 
sary because the industry remains 
dependent on seasonal factors and the 
perishable nature of its products. 
Denying this, Mr, Fitzsimmons stated: 


“What the association fails to 
mention however are the start- 
ling developments in harvesting 
and processing technology and 
food storage and preservation 
techniques over the past decade 

. which have largely overcome 
perishability and seasonality and 


Crash Reasons 


Minimum Wage .. . (continued from page 25) 


eased the need for overtime pay 
exemption” 


The House Labor Subcommittee is 
presently in a mark up session of the 
minimum wage legislation, So far, the 
major provisions of the Dent bill has 
been approved, while its conservative 
counterpart, a Republican substitute 
bill sponsored by Rep. Erlenborn (R- 
Ill.) was rejected. 

The fate of the exempt weeks 
amendment is still unknown. Final 
floor action on the legislation is ex- 
pected sometime in the middle of May. 


Alcohol, Fatigue, Distraction 
Major Cause of Road Accidents 


Alcohol, fatigue and distraction 
ranked as major elements in the cause 
of highway crashes that claimed the 
lives of 54,700 people and injured 
3,700,000 in 1971. 

That’s the conclusion of the latest 
evidence submitted by special accident 
investigation teams under contract to 
the National Highway Traffic Safety 
Administration (NHTSA). 

Combining the scientific expertise 
of psychiatrists, physicians, toxicolo- 
gists, automotive engineers, highway 


engineers, attorneys, and policemen, 
16 of these “multi-disciplinary” teams 
have investigated and analyzed more 
than 1,000 highway crashes across the 
nation since 1968. 

From this total NHTSA has pub- 
lished a summary of findings from the 
first 448 cases, which primarily con- 
cern fatal (209 cases) and injury- 
producing crashes (210), most of 
which involved 1966 model or newer 
vintage vehicles containing many of 
the safety improvements required. 


125 Years on Job 


Representing 125 years’ continuous service to the 11,000 members of Teamster 
Local 679 in San Jose, Calif., are these officers recently reelected to office: 
Joseph J. LaBarbera (seated), secretary-treasurer, and business agents (left to 
right) Dick Benevento, William Lewis and Laverne Costello. 
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‘Tax Avoider’ 
Award Goes 
To ALCOA 


An organization in Cleveland, 
O., known as the Tax Action 
Campaign recently presented a 


“Tax Avoider” award to the 
Aluminum Co. of America 
(ALCOA). 

The award was given in 
recognition of ALCOA’s achiev- 
ing the great American dream 
of millions in income without 
paying federal taxes. 

“ALCOA made profits of 
more than $50 million in 1971,” 
said Tax Action Campaign, “but 
ALCOA did not pay a cent in 
federal taxes although the legal 
corporate tax rate is 48 per 
cent.” 


e Gov't Jobs 


More than 50 per cent of all gov- 
ernment employees were federal in 
1946. By 1972, the percentage of fed- 
eral workers had declined to less than 
19 percent as state and city govern- 
ment employees increased dramatic- 
ally. 


Testimony 
Missed 
By Lawmakers 


More than half the members of the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
missed more than half the testimony 
at the committee’s recent tax revision 
panel discussions, according to a re- 
port in the Wall Street Journal. 

Observers clocking the attendance 
of the congressmen said the worst 
record was turned in by Rep. Dan 
Rostenkowski of Illinois who was 
present less than 20 per cent of the 
time. Rep. Richard Fulton of Tennes- 
see did not do much better, being on 
hand nearly 22 per cent of the time. 
Rep. William Green of Pennsylvania 
was present 23 per cent of the hearing 
time. All are Democrats. 

Rep. Sam Gibbons of Florida, a 
Democrat, posted the best record for 
the hearings as he was present nearly 
91 per cent of the time. Republicans 
John Duncan of Tennessee and Don- 
ald Brotzman of Colorado were on 
hand 80 per cent and nearly 76 per 
cent of the time respectively. 
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NAN Opposes 
Benefits 
For Strikers 


The National Association of Manu- 
facturers, responding to regulations 
proposed by the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, has 
urged a blanket prohibition of welfare 
payments for the families of strikers. 

When striking union members are 
reimbursed for lost wages through a 
variety of public assistance benefits, 
the NAM reasoned, the cost of a 
work stoppage to the workers is 
greatly lessened, adding: 

“If the cost for one side in the 
labor dispute is minimal, the induce- 
ment to settle diminishes and the re- 
solve to hold out longer increases. To 
subsidize one side with public funds 
provides that side with an unfair eco- 
nomic power which can be used to 
force the other side into submission.” 

Observers on Capitol Hill noted the 
NAM stand was not unexpected and 
was consistent with the organization’s 
long-standing anti-union bias. 


Gasoline 
Prices Due 
To Rocket 


The rise in the number of automo- 
biles in the United States coupled with 
the drop in miles-per-gallon on late 
model cars lead business forecasters 
to believe that gasoline prices will sky- 
rocket because demand is beginning 
to exceed supply. 

The marketing vice president of 
one large oil company predicted re- 
cently that the price for a gallon of 
regular gas will hit SO cents or more 
within a few years. Other oil execu- 
tives say the forecast is too conserva- 
tive, that prices of $1 per gallon will 
come in five to 10 years or sooner. 

Potential demand for gasoline is 
clearly far ahead of potential supply. 
Last year there were more than 85 
million autos on the road. Another 
sales boom is expected this year. 

Meanwhile, car performance is 
dropping. Five years ago, a certain 
passenger auto high in sales achieved 
an average of only 14 miles a gallon. 
Today, the same car, with a different 
engine, gets only 12 miles a gallon. 

Average estimates for the continu- 
ing mileage drop in recent years range 
as high as 35 per cent. 
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President Nixon Chooses Hylek for Post 


Alexander Hylek, secretary-treasurer 
of Teamster Local 251, Providence, 
Rhode Island, has been named by 
President Nixon to the Advisory Com- 
mission on Urban Transportation. 

The commission is under the aus- 
pices of the U.S. Department of Trans- 
portation. 

Hylek, whose appointment has been 
endorsed by the state’s four Demo- 


Mr. Frank E. Fitzsimmons, 
General President 


cratic congressmen, replied when asked 
how an official of a highway-oriented 
union would deal with emphasis on 
mass transit: 

“J don’t think you will ever have 
too many highways. They are most 
important. But we also have to find 
other means of transportation. The 
highways are pretty clogged up today.” 


International Brotherhood of Teamsters 


and 

Mr. William Presser, 
President 

Teamsters Joint Council #41 


Dear Sirs: 


As a member of the Teamsters for the last 38 years, I would like to 
take this opportunity to thank you for your leadership and your sincere 
regard for the welfare of your members such as myself. I am going to 
retire at age 62 from Local 336 next month with a combined income of 
approximately $658.00 per month; this will be comprised of my Central 
States Pension, the Local 336 severance fund, and Social Security 


benefits. 


I also want to thank the full time officers of Local 336, Francis 
Murtaugh, President; Pete Malko, Secretary-Treasurer; and George Tope, 
Vice President; all three of whom in my opinion and many others’ are 
outstanding business agents. 


Murtaugh is the kind of person that will go 100 per cent out of his 
way to do a personal favor for a member or friend, he also does an 
excellent job as executive officer of the Local. 


Pete Malko is chairman of the Health and Welfare, and severance 
funds and when the going gets rough at contract time or in a grievance 
procedure, it would be hard to find a better man to have in your corner. 


George Tope is an excellent negotiator who has unusual mathematical 
ability. I have served on negotiating committees where Tope was chair- 
man, and the company had called in professional negotiators, and several 
of them commented privately that Tope was one of the sharpest they ever 


had to deal with. 


Other assets to our Local are the two amiable and efficient secretaries 
we have in our office, Arlene Wilhelm and Virginia Benedict. They are 
always patient and helpful when a member comes in with some business 


to transact. 


The other unsung heroes are the Trustees, committee men, and Stew- 
ards who seldom get any credit but who I regard as a very important 
part of the team, of which I am proud and very grateful to have belonged 


to. 


I only wish that all my friends and relatives could have been members 
of this organization which the two of you so aptly lead. 


Fraternally yours, 
Clarence G. Meese 
7515 Outlook Ave. 
Brooklyn, Ohio 44144 
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© BOGGS REPLACES BOGGS 

Mrs. Hale Boggs overwhelmed her opponent in a special election to pick a successor for her 
husband, House Majority Leader, who vanished in an Alaskan plane incident last October. 
Mrs. Boggs, also a Democrat, will represent Lovisiana’s 2nd congressional district. 


e RTW RESUMES ATTACK 

The National Right to Work Committee is at it again. Spokesmen for the mis-named group— 
which is truly dedicated to union busting—recently urged a House committee to recommend 
ending of the tax exempt status of unions that engage in politicking. 


@ GRASS ROOTS LOBBYING 

Nearly 3,000 trade unionists jammed the Missouri state capitol building recently to register 
their opposition to a proposed compulsory open shop law for that state. The grassroot lobby- 
ing occurred as the Missouri House Labor Committee was holding hearings on a so-called 
“right-to-work”’ law. 


e PATENT OVERHAUL BILL 

A complete overhaul of the United States patent system has been proposed in a bill submitted 
by Sen. Philip Hart, Michigan Democrat. Calling the nation’s patent system, ‘‘creaky,’’ Hart 
said that while its purpose is to promote inventions that in reality it tends to frustrate inven- 
tion and tie up technology to the public detriment. 


e HOUSE BANKING VOTE 

The House Banking Committee voted 19 to 17 to toss out an effort aimed at prohibiting mutual 
savings banks from paying interest on checking accounts. Those favoring the proposal claimed 
interest-bearing accounts give mutual banks an unfair competitive edge over institutions pro- 
hibited by federal regulation from offering such accounts. 


e AGENCY MEAT DISPUTE 

The Food and Drug Administration insists that the ban of a growth stimulant for cattle and 
sheep need not disrupt the nation’s food supply or cause an increase in meat prices. Banned 
was a synthetic hormone called “‘Des,’”’ long known to cause cancer. However, the Agriculture 
Department insists increased meat prices will be the result of the ban. 


e INCOME TAX RESISTANCE 

Not surprisingly, a recent poll came up with the conclusion that 65 per cent of all Americans 
feel they are paying too much federal income tax. Among 1,517 adults interviewed nation- 
ally, non-farmers who work with their hands had the highest percentage of complaint—73 % 
—while farmers had the lowest at 53%. 


e@ SAVING THE RAILROADS 

Congressional committees have been holding hearings on four different plans proposed to save 
rail service in the populous northeastern section of the nation. One bill proposed a Federal 
Railroad Transportation Authority to own and operate lines now on the verge of—or already 
in—bankruptcy. 


¢ DEFENSE CUTBACKS 

Congressmen from Massachusetts and Rhode Island are up in arms about the Defense Depart- 
ment’s plan to save $3.5 billion in the next decade by shutting down 40 military bases now. 
About two-thirds of cutbacks are scheduled for Massachusetts and Rhode Island installations. 
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@ Hemlines Lengthen 


Designers and manufacturers of clothes for Amer- 
ican women have been trying to hush up the fact 
that hemlines were lowered at a ready-to-wear show 
in Paris last month. 

Some 800 buyers from American stores reportedly 
went into shock when they saw the two lengths of 
dresses displayed in the world style center—hem- 
lines to the knees and to the floor. 

The longer hemlines immediately became “con- 
troversial” to the extent that many buyers refused to 
acknowledge the new hemlines. None were ecstatic. 

There was little choice, however, as nearly every 
designer with pretensions to style leadership seemed, 
as the New York Times put it, “to have hopped on 
the longer skirt bandwagon.” 


@ Grades No Guarantee 


College students about to graduate and enter the 
world of work are finding that high grades are no 
guarantee so far as providing a job-hunting ad- 
vantage. 

An article published recently in the Journal of 
College Placement concluded with the statement: 
“Students with high grades have no better chance 
of initial employment than students with average 
grades.” 

Studies show that leadership in campus activities 
does not necessarily help men graduates in the hunt 
for jobs, although it can be an aid for women grads. 


@ Housing Geography 


More than a quarter of all new housing units 
authorized by permit in 1972 was concentrated in 
California and Florida, according to the Census 
Bureau. 

A preliminary report by the bureau revealed that 
of more than 2.1 million authorized for the United 
States last year, some 562,000 were in the two warm 
climate states cited. 

Other states with big totals of authorized housing 
were: Texas, 128,000 units; New York, 91,000 
units, and Ohio, 85,000. 

Among metropolitan areas, Chicago authorized 
the greatest number of new housing units—55,000. 
Other metro leaders were Los Angeles, 53,000; 
New York City, 51,000; Miami, 50,000, and Tampa- 
St. Petersburg, 47,000. 


@ Attacks on Unions 


The Wall Street Journal reported recently that the 
business community is mounting an increasing attack 
on construction trade unions. 

The business daily said the Associated Builders 
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Information 


and Contractors, a group of non-union employers, 
has mapped plans to file a nationwide barrage of 
NLRB charges against the building trades. The 
charges will center on alleged union malpractices 
against open-shop operators. 

In early April, the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
joined ABC in federal court action charging more 
than 50 unions in Philadelphia with conspiring 
against open-shop contractors. Supporting the law- 
suit is the Business Roundtable composed of top 
executives from major corporations. 


Labor pioneer Samuel Gompers’ statement 
that the goal of trade unions is “more” con- 
tained much more substance when not taken 
out of context. The full Gompers quote re- 
garding organized labor’s aims was: 

“We want more schoolhouses and fewer 


jails, more books and fewer arsenals, more 
constant work and less crime, more leisure and 
less greed, more justice and less revenge—in 
fact, more of the opportunities to cultivate our 
better natures, to make manhood more noble, 
womanhood more beautiful and childhood 
more happy and bright.” 


@ Property Tax Base 


The value of the property tax base in the United 
States nearly doubled during the 1961-1971 period, 
according to the Commerce Department. 

The assessed value of all property in 1971 was 
nearly $718 billion. Ten years earlier the total was 
slightly more than $367 billion. 

Locally assessed real estate, which comprised 
about 80 per cent of the 1971 base, increased 105 
per cent in the 10-year period. 


@ Interstate Mileage 


Work has been completed or is underway on 98 
per cent—some 41,709 miles—of the 42,500-mile 
Interstate Highway System, according to a recent 
announcement from the Department of Transporta- 
tion. 

A total of 34,393 miles were in actual use at the 
close of 1972. The additional mileage gained last 
year came to 1,405. As currently designated, the 
Interstate consists of 34,385 miles of rural highway 
and 8,115 miles of urban road. 


@ Unit Labor Costs 


Unit labor costs of U.S. manufacturers went up 
at a slower rate in 1972—ffor the second year in a 
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row—than for manufacturers in Japan, Canada and 
the West European industrial nations. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics said that in 1972 
unit labor costs in the United States increased 2.1 
per cent. Canada’s increase was 5.4 per cent, United 
Kingdom 6.4 per cent and Japan had 20.3 per cent 
increase. 

The United States was ninth among the top 11 
countries in 1968, eighth in 1969 and fifth in 1970 
before rising to first place in 1971 with the lowest 
increase in unit labor costs of 0.8 per cent. 


Glass wiring being developed to make TV 
telephones economically feasible may also have 
the side effect of putting an end to telephone 
wiretapping. Government scientists at a naval 


electronics laboratory in San Diego, Calif., say 
glass fiber holds the promise of reducing costs 
greatly for picture telephones. However, the 
glass fiber shatters when the line is tapped. 


@ Company Profit Forecast 


Despite inflation prospects and general monetary 
jitters, 1973 profits before taxes of United States 
corporations are expected to increase 12 per cent. 

The forecast was made by the economics depart- 
ment of McGraw-Hill Publications Co., in its annual 
survey of profit trends. If the prediction for 1973 
comes true, it will mean a record of $96.4 billion in 
before-tax profits. The 1972 total was $86.2 billion. 

“The dominant forces in the 17 per cent rise in 
after-tax profits of United States corporations last 
year,” said the New York Times recently, “was not 
improved margins but an 11 per cent increase in 
sales and strong advances in productivity that more 
than offset the restraining effect of Phase II controls 
on profits and profit margins, the First National City 
Bank said...” 


® Beards in History 


The increasing number of men growing beards has 
revived some little-known historical facts involving 
beards. 

Peter the Great of Russia, for example, pro- 
claimed beards a “useless embarrassment,” and or- 
dered his subjects to get rid of them. He stationed 
clerks at the gates of every town to collect a luxury 
tax from beard wearers. 

Two thousand years before Peter the Great, Alex- 
ander the Great ordered his soldiers to shave their 
beards—but for good reason: So enemy soldiers, in 
close sword fighting, could not use the beard as 
handles. 


@ Cheap Caskets 


A young company in Whitefish, Mont., recently 
began making cheap caskets as an alternative to the 
more expensive boxes. Priced at $125, so far only 


two of the pine boxes have been sold for funerals. 


Most of the company’s sales have been to people 
wanting the boxes for use as bookcases, liquor cabi- 
nets and coffee tables. Resigned to the public de- 
mand, the company now puts in shelves upon 
request. 


@ Cosmetic Vitamin 


The cosmetic industry is pushing new products 
containing Vitamin E which has suddenly become a 
big health fad. 


Vitamin E’s value as an aid to the skin is contro- 
versial. Nevertheless, cosmetic producers have 
jumped into the market with both feet, producing 
variously oils, creams and even an after-shave lotion. 
Then there is, of course, the Vitamin E deodorant. 


One large company, however, says it has never 
considered using Vitamin E as an active ingredient 
because there is no evidence that it benefits the skin. 
The company does use the vitamin as a stabilizer in 
its products. 


@ Taxpayer Warning 


The Tax Adviser magazine warns taxpayers that 
when facing an audit by the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice they should turn to expert advice rather than try 
to handle it themselves. 


The taxpayer, suggests the publication, should 
bring in his own attorney and an accountant and 
also stresses that the accountant should never volun- 
tarily turn over informal work papers to the IRS. 


If the revenue agent claims more tax is due, some- 
times it’s best to pay up and sue for a refund. It is 
generally wise to follow the IRS appeals route of a 
district conference and, if needed, an appellate 
conference. 


@ Parking Space 


A recent study by the National League of Cities 
disclosed that 8,246 cities provide 6,250 parking 
spaces every day. 

Thirty per cent of the cities, including the largest, 
plan to invest $610 million in new municipal parking 
garages and lots over the next two years. 


The same study revealed that parking meters are 
a fairly profitable item for most cities. The average 
annual revenue per meter is $63. Meter collection 
and maintenance costs average $14 a year—for a 
net municipal profit of $49. 


@ Campsite Reservations 


The National Park Service announced that camp- 
ers will be permitted to reserve camping sites in six 
national parks this coming season. 

The reservation system will be tested at Yosemite, 
Yellowstone, Grand Teton, Everglades, Grand Can- 
yon and Acadia parks. If the pilot program proves 
successful, it may be extended to other parks. 

Numbers of campers now exceed available camp- 
sites, making obsolete the old system based on first- 
come, first-serve. 
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WHAT'S 
NEW 


Scanning Mirror 


A new power-operated scanning 
mirror said to eliminate “blind spots” 
without a distorted view on the right 
side of trucks and buses has been an- 
nounced. A dash-mounted control al- 
lows the driver to select “drive” or 
“park” position. 


Seven-Day Tachograph 


A new seven-day tachograph which 
records both miles per hour and revo- 
lutions per minute on one chart has 
been manufactured. It records stop- 
and-go periods, distances, traveled 
speeds, rpm and time. 
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Gadabout 


A new “go anywhere, clean any- 
thing” high pressure washer has been 
announced. The self-contained Model 
6044 is equipped with a 7 hp gasoline 
engine which permits operation in 
areas beyond electric power lines. Ca- 
pacity of the new unit is rated at 4 
gpm at 800 psi. It provides fast and 
efficient cleaning of numerous items, 
including trucks and trailers. 


Alternator Saver 


A transmission-driven alternator 
package for heavy duty trucks has 
been developed which “quadruples” 
the life of alternators claims its manu- 
facturer. The device maintains an op- 
erating temperature of 50-60 degrees 
cooler than standard engine belt- 
driven installations, the company 


says, resulting in approximately 10 
percent higher alternator output. In- 
stallation is simple, eight bolts secure 
the package to the power take-off 
opening in the transmission. A plastic 
cover provides protection against road 
hazards. 


= 
Air Suspension Unit 

Unibeam design and construction 
are featured in a new air suspension 
unit recently marketed. Its precision 
die-formed components are converted 
into an integral structure through con- 
tinuous welding, the company reports, 
becoming a rugged foundation for the 
axle brackets, air bags and leaf 
springs. 


Clearance Marker Light 


A new “Arma-Shield’” marker light 
with contoured molded lens shaped to 
deflect tree branches and similar ob- 
structions has been introduced. The 
light is designed to meet Federal 
Motor Vehicle Safety Standard No. 
108. 


# WATER-IN-OIL DETECTOR — 


Water-in-Oil Detector 


The depth of water in the bottom 
of a gas tank is easily detected with 
a newly marketed water-in-oil detec- 
tor. The device is a 13-by-1-inch 
stripe of expandable balloon car- 
tridges. The unit is lowered into a 
tank; if water is present, each balloon 
cartridge will expand causing the de- 
tector to stretch and become rigid, 
says its manufacturer. 


WHAT’S NEW keeps our readers 
informed of new ideas. Since it 
is the policy of THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL TEAMSTER not to ad- 
vertise any product, trade names 
and manufacturers are omitted. 
Interested readers can obtain names 
of manufacturers by writing THE 
INTERNATIONAL TEAMSTER, 
810 Rhode Island Ave., N. E., 
Washington, D. C. 20018. A 
stamped, self-addressed envelope 
must be enclosed. 

A report on new products and 
processes on this page in no way 
constitutes an endorsement or rec- 
ommendation. All performance 
claims are based on statements by 
the manufacturer. 
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LAUGH LOAD 


Value For Money 


The minister of a small Detroit church believed 
some practical joker was joshing him as 1.0.U.’s 
began to appear in the collection plate. But one 
Sunday night, weeks late, the collection included an 
envelope containing bills equal to the total of the 
1.0.U.’s. 

After that, the parson could hardly wait to see 
what amount the anonymous donor had promised. 
The range in contributions was from $5 to $15— 
apparently based on what the donor thought the 
sermon to be worth. For there came a Sunday when 
the collection plate brought a note reading, “U.O. 
Me $5.” 


High Stakes 


A pretty young miss had been dating two Air 
Force sergeants. Mike and George. Then, for no ap- 
parent reason, Mike suddenly dropped her. Later 
she ran into him in the service club and asked what 
had happened. 

“Oh,” he replied, “I can’t call you any more or 
even dance with you. You see, I lost you to George 
in a poker game.” 


Logical Conclusion 


An independent five-year-old, given to keeping 
his own counsel, wanted to write his uncle in Cali- 
fornia. Although he had already mastered “Uncle 
Jack,” he had no idea how to spell the necessary 
“Dear.” But his frequent visits to the zoo offered a 
solution. He searched the dictionary until he found 
a certain picture, with the delightful result that his 
letter started: “Caribou Uncle Jack.” 


Educational Experience 


A young housewife got fed up with the volumi- 
nous correspondence and complicated forms she 
found herself involved in whenever a mail-order 
item was unsatisfactory. So when her iron went bad, 
she simply sent it back with the manufacturer’s tag, 
on which she had printed crudely: “My Iron She 
No Get Hot.” 

Without further ado she received a new iron. 
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Tobin on Beet Sugar Industry 


The splendid work done by the last Congress in its passage 
of the Tariff Bill is already making serious inroads into the in- 
come of the workers. The price of sugar to the consumer has 
advanced to almost double what it was at this time last year. 
Sugar was one of the things that was highly protected in the in- 
terest of the beet sugar growers, who are represented by Senator 
Smoot of Utah, who is, himself, very largely interested in the 
beet sugar industry. The tariff walls have always had a tendency 
to still further enrich the manufacturers and impoverish the 
workers. The following is a clipping dealing with the wages paid 
by the beet sugar growers, which explains itself: 


Washington—The present high tariff on sugar is defended on the 
ground that it “protects American labor,” but this industry employs 
the cheapest labor in America, according to a letter Senator David I. 
Walsh has received from the United States Sugar Association, which 
says: 

“In Hawaii over 95 per cent of the labor in the sugar industry 
consists of Japanese, Chinese, and Philippine immigrants, and Ha- 
waiian sugar interests are now endeavoring before Congress to ob- 
tain special legislation to allow them to import Chinese coolies to 
relieve the preponderance of Japanese influence on the islands. They 
prefer the Chinese to any other nationality, principally because they 
will work for less, and their present labor elements are not satisfied 
with the present wages paid in proportion to the sugar companies’ 
profits. 

“Japanese, Mexican peons, and some Hindus constitute the labor 
in the domestic beet industry of California. 

“Mexicans, Japanese, Russian-Germans, and children prevail in 
Utah, Idaho, and Colorado. 

“Russian-Germans and the surplus foreign labor supply of the 
larger cities comprise the labor employed in the rest of the states. 
This class is usually rounded up and contracted for by agents of the 
. factory and furnished to a farmer upon the basis of so much per 
acre of beets. They are the cheapest kind and class of labor that 
can be secured.” 


Law-and-Order Gent Jails Without Law 


New Orleans—Samuel M. 
Vauclain, well-known Philadel- 
phia “law-and-order” gent and 
president of the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, revealed the 
anarchy of his kind at a meet- 
ing of business men in this city. 
In explaining how he handles 
“labor leaders” this l.a.o. g. 
said: 

“T’ve got 25,000 men work- 
ing for me in a foundry back 
East. I’d like to see any union 
labor leader start something 
among them. Why, when the 
railroad strike was starting, a 
bunch of labor delegates came 
around to the plant. In 20 
minutes I had every damned 
one of them in jail. I was told 
I had no right to put them in 
jail. I said: ‘But they’re in jail, 
aren’t they? Now go and get 
them out.’ 

“You’ve got to act quick 
when you're facing a crisis.” 


Washington— “Samuel Vau- 
clain talks like the czar that he 
tries to be,” said President 
Gomperts in commenting on the 
rough-house talk at New Or- 
leans by the Philadelphia busi- 
ness man. 

“He makes it clear that he 
has a way of putting men in 


jail regardless of whether he 


does it lawfully or not,” said 


| President Gompers. “Perhaps 


Mr. Vauclain makes good 
locomotives, but he can’t make 
good citizens by that process, 
and it is my opinion that good 
citizens are even more im- 
portant than good locomotives, 
because it isn’t necessary to go 
to Mr. Vauclain for locomo- 
tives. 

“The late George Baer once 
said that captains of industry 
were God’s trustees. General 
Bell once said: ‘To hell with 
the Constitution.’ Mr. Vauclain 


seems to have combined their 
formulas. 

“Mr. Vauclain may strut in 
the robes of autocratic power 
for a time, but I would like to 
remind him progress grows in- 
exorably. The great swelling 
tide of human freedom re- 
moves the barriers, one by one, 
in its own good way and in its 
own good time.” 


Labor Will Not Be Led; 
Makes Its Own Destiny 


The labor movement differs 
from all other movements in 
one vital respect—it tolerates 
no leaders. 

It refuses to be led. It will 
entrust its destiny to no individ- 
ual. There is not a man alive 
who can say to it with any 
hope of success: “You must 
come this way! Whithersoever 
I choose to go, you must fol- 
low!” 

At various times attempts 
have been made to take the la- 
bor movement in tow and re- 
duce it to the state of some- 
thing that obeys a will imposed 
upon it. In vain. 

Ambitious persons have 
sought to make it subservient to 
their interests—have felt the 
lust and pride of power surge 
within them, and being selected 
as its honored servants, have 
lost their heads and given 
themselves the airs of masters, 
strong enough to strike out a 
course of their own and drag 
the movement after them. 

Ignominious failure has been 
their fate. 

Labor will not be led. No 
man can take it where he 
pleases. It is the maker of its 
own destiny. It hews its own 
path. It decides upon its own 
goal. 


Have a Belt for the Road 


Buckle Up for Safety 
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BUYER'S CHECK LIST 
FOR 1973 


There’s hardly an item of merchandise the consumer buys which 
cannot be purchased from union made hands. 


When you shop, make two check lists. One of the items you need. 
The other of products and services which are made and per- 
formed by union members. 


Milk Delivery 
Laundry Delivery 
Fuel Delivery 
Bread Delivery 
Parcel Delivery 
Moving Services 
Vending Services 
Clothing 

Food 

Appliances 
Furniture 


Hotel and Motel 
Accommodations 


Restaurants 
Barber Shops 
Printing 
Beverages 
Leather Goods 
Newspapers 
Footware 
insurance 


<<< SSO SOS 


<<< 


THOSE ARE JUST A FEW. BUT, IF YOU ARE 
IN THE MARKET PLACE, LOOK FOR THE 
UNION LABEL. 


WORK UNION e BUY UNION 


DETROIT, MICH. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


EL PASO, TEX. 


JUAREZ, MEXICO 


NEW YORK CITY 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


CALIF. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


UNDATED 


Michigan leaders of the Teamsters, United Auto Workers and the Building Trades 
Council have joined to form a labor unity committee by way of supporting the 
national strike and boycott of Shell Oil Co., by the Oil, Chemical and Atomic Work- 
ers Union. 


The Labor Department issued temporary standards specifying how long farm work- 
ers must be kept from various crop areas which have been treated with pesticides. 
The rules to protect workers from the pesticides go into effect June 16th. Permanent 
rules will be installed in six months. 


Strike-bound Farah Mfg. Co., loser in a National Labor Relations Board decision, 
is pulling in its horns—having dismissed its public relations counselors. The Team- 
sters Union is supporting a boycott against Farah slacks and trousers. 


More than 15,000 trade unionists marched in the Mexican labor day, (traditionally 
May Ist) parade at Juarez to protest skyrocketing food prices and demanding a 40- 
hour work week. Representatives from 56 unions participated in the parade. 


Albert Shanker, president of the United Federation of Teachers, was reelected to a 
2-year term in a mail ballot recently. He overwhelmed his opposition by a margin 
of nearly 5-to-1. 


The Institute of Collective Bargaining and Group Relations, Inc., was scheduled to 
hold its fifth annual collective bargaining forum in San Francisco early in June 
with the theme being: “Is the Strike Outmoded?”’ 


The number of men and women between the ages of 25 and 34 in the workforce has 
been roughly equal in the recent past, according to the Labor Department, and will 
continue to be equal in the future. 


William Usery, director of the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service, foresees 
the day when social problems may lend themselves to solution by the collec- 
tive bargaining process. Also, Usery says, multi-national collective bargaining is 
crossing the threshhold of labor-management relationships. 


Construction industry officials fear that fuel shortages may halt hundreds of build- 
ing projects unless contractors are able to get fuel commitments for heavy 
machinery to be used on jobs scheduled to start in the next 90 days. 
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Freight Committee Negotiating with Employers 
Seeks contract renewal for 400,000 members 


Teamster Organizing Tops in 2nd Half of 1972 
Paces organized labor in election success 


Fitzsimmons Presents Testimony to Congress 
Urges protecting farm workers under law 


Scholarships Awarded Teamster Youngsters 
$6,000 grants given top students 


Health Insurance Plan Vital to Workers 
Final of series on Social Security 


Teamster Legislative Conference Attracts 400 
Grass-roots participation in politics urged 


SPECIAL REPORT On Page 15 


Fitzsimmons Receives 
Silver Anniversary Award 
From Israel 


ON OUR COVER: Approximately 2,500 persons 
from government, labor and business attended a 
tribute dinner to Teamster General President 
Frank E. Fitzsimmons, last month, at which Fitz- 
simmons received Israel’s Silver Anniversary 
Medal. Nearly $26 million in Israeli Bonds were 
sold in connection with the dinner, making it the 
largest bond drive in history. 


Editorial material should be addressed to: 
Teamsters Union, Office of Public Relations and Publications, 
25 Louisiana Ave. N. W., Washington, D. C. 20001. 
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THE 


WCT REPRESENTATIVE 
ON ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Warren Morse, a representative 
for the Western Conference of 
Teamsters, recently was named 
to the National Urban Coalition- 
Citizens Board Health Affairs 
Advisory Council. The council is 
an organization of individuals 
drawn from various walks of 
life. The goal is to improve the 
quality and availability of 
health care for the impover- 
ished minorities. 


WISCONSIN LEADER 
ANNOUNCES RETIREMENT 


Joseph Caminiti, former 
secretary-treasurer of Teamster 
Local 257 which recently 
merged with Teamster Local 
200 of Milwaukee, Wis., has 
announced his plans to retire 
this June after 37 years’ work 
in the union. 

Through the years he also 
served as a member of the 
executive board of Teamster 
Joint Council 39 in Wisconsin. 
During World War IJ, Caminiti 
was a member of the labor 
panel of the National War 
Labor Board representing the 
petroleum industry. 


MARYLAND DRIVER 
GETS SAFETY HONOR 


Cletis R. Elliott, a member of 
Teamster Local 453 in 
Cumberland, Md., recently 
received a camera and a $400 
award from his employer, 
Celanese Trucking Division, for 
a record of 24 years’ no- 
accident driving over 1.8 
million miles. 


DINNER HONORING LYONS 
AIDS ASTHMA RESEARCH 


Teamster General President 
Frank E. Fitzsimmons was 
among 600 friends and asso- 
ciates of John S. Lyons, 
secretary-treasurer of Teamster 
Local 36 in San Diego, Calif., 
who joined in honoring him 
recently with a banquet. 
Proceeds from the dinner were 
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donated to the Children’s 
Asthma Research Institute and 
Hospital in Denver, Colo. 
General President Fitzsimmons 
commented that the compassion 
Lyons has shown for people 
and his willingness to aid 
asthma victims typifies the 
generosity and humanitarianism 
of Teamsters everywhere. 


ARIZONA LEADER 
TAKES RETIREMENT 


Gene Blake, long-time secre- 
tary-treasurer of Teamster Local 
83 in Phoenix, Ariz., retired 
recently after nearly three 
decades of membership and 
serving as an official since 1946. 
Blake also served as president 
of Teamster Joint Council 71 

in the Arizona-New Mexico 
area. 


TWIN CITIES OFFICER 
ON TRANSIT BODY 


Wally Saxum, president of 
Teamster Local 974 in 
Minneapolis, Minn., is a 
member of the Metropolitan 
Transit Commission. The 
commission has nine members. 


OFFICER SURPRISED 
WITH TESTIMONIAL 


Robert E. Schlieve, secretary- 
treasurer of Teamster Local 563 
in Menasha, Wis., was 
completely surprised by a 
testimonial dinner in his 

honor as 500 friends and 
colleagues conspired for 
weeks to produce the fete. 
Speakers for the occasion 
included International Union 
Vice Presidents Ray Schoessling 
of Chicago, Ill., and Robert 
Holmes of Detroit, Mich. 
Howard Haynes of Local 783 

in Louisville, Ky., served as 
master of ceremonies. 


TED WILLS REELECTED 
MAYOR OF FRESNO 


Ted C. Mills, who served as 
secretary-treasurer of Teamster 
Local 517 between 1937 and 


1972 before taking retirement, 
was reelected mayor of Fresno, 
Calif., recently by a landslide 
vote. Mills also serves as 
chairman of the human 
resources department of the 
League of California Cities. 

He is a member of the advisory 
board of the United States 
Conference of Mayors. 


TEAMSTER'S POETRY 
LAUDED BY COMPOSER 


Jack Chancellor, a member 
of Teamster Local 579 in 
Janesville, Wis., recently 
received a laudatory letter 
from noted poet and composer 
Rod McKuen on the occasion 
of the publication of a book 
of poetry by Chancellor. 

The book is Chancellor’s first 
to be published and reflects a 
man striving for peaceful 
coexistence between men of 
all races. McKuen called it 
“really interesting and good 
poetry.” 


PHILADELPHIA LOCAL 
HAS OWN NEWSPAPER 


Among Teamster local unions 
that inaugurated their own 
regular newspaper for the 
membership in recent months 
is Local 169 of Philadelphia, 
Pa. The union’s publication is 
known as “169 News-Bulletin” 
and is published monthly. 
Bernard J. Marcus is secretary- 
treasurer of the local union. 


RETIREE GROUP SET 
IN SO. CALIFORNIA 


More than 100 retired members 
of Teamster local unions in the 
Santa Ana-Anaheim, California 
area banded together recently 
to form a retiree organization. 
Assisting in establishing the 
organization were Pete 
Kurbatoff, president of Teamster 
Joint Council 42 and also 
president of Local 235, and Lee 
Kearney, secretary-treasurer 

of Local 952. 


OBSERVATIONS 
of the 
GENERAL PRESIDENT 


THIS ISSUE OF THE International Teamster reports in detail on the 
Tribute Dinner held last month in Washington, D.C., at which I 
accepted the 25th Anniversary Medal of the State of Israel on behalf 
of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters. 

I do not for a moment negate the high honor it was for me to 
receive this award on behalf of my organization. However, I think 
more than that the affair tells a story of progress and achievement— 
not only in terms of Teamster development—but also in terms of 
industry development. 

Also, it tells again the story of the Teamsers’ jealous concern for 
freedom, not only here in America, but throughout the world where 
freedom is in peril. 

In conjunction with the dinner, $26 million in Israeli Bonds were 
sold. This money is an investment in Israel’s ability to defend its 
freedom, and it is an investment that provides a secure return in 
interest paid on the bonds. 

Some of the older members of this union can remember without 
too much difficulty when the union movement had trouble raising 
enough money to pay the rent on the union hall, to pay the telephone 
bill, let alone pay the union representatives. 

Also, in those not-far-gone days, the member was living from day 
to day on a paycheck which seldom stretched far enough to pay the 
weekly bills. 

Unions were struggling to negotiate a penny for health and welfare 
and pensions. Fringe benefits were only a plan on the drawing board 
of collective bargaining. 

Industry, too, knew its troubles. Cut-throat competition ate into 
profits, Equipment was crude and elementary, more often than not, 
unsafe and certainly not environmentally acceptable by today’s stand- 
ards. While we do not bemoan the tales of poverty which employers 
sometimes tell too well, we do realize that a healthy industry is neces- 
sary if employees are to earn decent wages and work under tolerable 
conditions. 

So, I think the dinner reported elsewhere in this issue epitomizes 
progress and success of both the union and the industry. 

And, it is because of that progress and success that unions, indus- 
try, and individuals were able to purchase the bonds and help make 
the defensive posture of Israel more erect and strong. 

And, representing the only free trade union movement in the 
Middle East as Histadrut in Israel does, it is extremely important that 
American labor rally to their defense of freedom. 

I think the message we learn from the State of Israel and from 
Histradut is that maintaining freedom is a full-time job. When it is in 
danger, as it is in Israel, everyone takes up the task. 

The danger to us in America, who through the trade union move- 
ment have achieved a measure of progress and prosperity is that we 
become apathetic, too engrossed in protecting our material things, and 
forget that the cost of freedom is eternal vigilence. 
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Teamster General President Frank E. Fitzsimmons 
and his National Master Freight Contract negotia- 
ting committee have been meeting with employers 
since May 21 to renew the agreement covering 
some 400,000 Teamster members working in the 
freight industry. 

The agreement expires June 30, 1973. 

Committees from the four Area Conferences also 
have been at the bargaining table working for re- 
newal of the area supplemental agreements. 

Seeking a fourth three-year renewal of the con- 
tract, negotiators for the union this year are guided 
by results of a computorized questionnaire which was 
sent to all members on which they indicated their 
priorities in fringe benefit areas. The questionnaire 
supplemented traditional local union meetings at 
which members expressed their contract desires. 


Notice 


Participants, Beneficiaries Covered 
By Teamster Affiliates Pension Pian 


As a participant of this plan or as the beneficiary of a deceased par- 
ticipant of this plan, you are entitled to examine between 9:00 a.m. and 
4:00 p.m. at the administrative office of the plan—184 Grand Avenue, 
Englewood, N. J. (1) the plan description Forms D-1 and D-1S, and (2) 
the latest annual report form D-2 filed by the trustees under the Federal 
Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure Act. Upon written request, you 
will receive a copy of the plan description and an adequate summary 


of the latest annual report within 30 days. 


You will also be notified of the subject of any amendments affecting 
your substantive rights. Such amendments will be made available to you 
for examination at the administrative office of the plan. Upon written 
request, you will be mailed a copy of these amendments within 30 days. 


Organizing Skill 


Teamster Election Success 


Outstanding in 


Teamsters Union affiliates excelled 
their past record of representation 
election activity and success during the 
last half of 1972, according to Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board statistics. 

One of every five workers eligible to 
vote in single-union elections won by 
all unions during the 6-month period 
elected to go Teamster. 

NLRB records show also _ that 
Teamster organizations participated in 
more single-union ballots and won 
more single-union elections than any 
other union in the nation. 

During the second half of 1972, 
Teamster affiliates participated in a 
total of 1,400 single-union ballots 
compared with 2,688 by all other 
unions. The Teamster percentage was 
in excess of 33 per cent. 

The Teamster record was even bet- 
ter in the elections-won department in 
single-union votes. All unions together 
won 2,074 such elections with Team- 
sters accounting for 708 of the wins 
or a mark of nearly 39 per cent. 

There were 86,418 workers eligible 
to cast ballots in single-union elections 
won by all unions, and 16,749—or 
almost 20 per cent—opted for Team- 
ster representation. 

Counting all multi-union representa- 
tion elections conducted by the NLRB 
in the second half of 1972, the Team- 
sters scored a total of 760 wins and 
gained 22,635 members in the new 
bargaining units. 
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2nd Half ’72 


Win Scored 
At Company 
Im So. Carolina 


By a 7-to-3 margin, more than 
100 workers employed by South- 
ern Plastics Co., of West Colum- 
bia, S.C., voted for Teamster 
Local 509 of Cayce, S.C., in 
a recent representation election. 

Robert Maier, trustee of the 
local union, said better than 95 
per cent of the 105 workers 
eligible to cast ballots did so. 
The count was 72 to 31. 

Included in the new bargain- 
ing unit at Southern Plastics 
are production, shipping and re- 
ceiving clerks, and maintenance 
workers. 

Maier said the organizing vic- 
tory was an important win to 
all production workers in the 
state of South Carolina because 
it illustrated the increasing seri- 
ous intent of workers in that 
area to accept trade unionism. 

He attributed the successful 
campaign to the support and 
efforts of Robert Dietrich, East- 
ern Conference of Teamsters 
representative, and Marvin A. 
Brazell of Local 509. 


STATE OF THE UNION 


Lanni Dies 


Louis Lanni, secretary-treasurer of 
Teamster Local 830 in Philadelphia, 
Pa., died recently, a victim of cancer. 
Lanni founded the local union when, 
as a member of another union, he 
applied for a Teamster charter. He was 
the first and only top executive officer 
Local 830 ever had. He also served as 
secretary-treasurer of Teamster Joint 
Council 53 and was prominent in 
Teamster Brewery and Soft Drink con- 
ferences. 


Local 165 Wins 
12 Elections 
In 12 Months 


Teamster Local 165 of Sacramento, 
Calif., has won 12 representation elec- 
tions conducted by the National Labor 
Relations Board in the past 12 
months. 

Vern Shorey, secretary-treasurer of 
the local union, said the latest victory 
was at Laher Spring & Electric Car 
Corp., where warehousemen voted 
unanimously for the union. 


@ In Connecticut 


Receivers, shippers, selectors and 
inside workers employed by Prophet 
& Friends, Inc., of Newington, Conn., 
voted unanimously for representation 
by Teamster Local 559 in a recent 
National Labor Relations Board elec- 
tion, according to Maurile Berube, 
business representative for the local 
union. 


@ Laber Force 


The total labor force of the United 
States is expected to expand by nearly 
13 million workers between 1972 and 
1980, according to the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics. 
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Persistence 
Wins Elections 
In Ohio 


Teamster Local 428 of Steuben- 
ville, O., won a significant National 
Labor Relations Board representation 
election recently at Humes Transfer 
Co., in that city. 

The significance—according to Wil- 
liam Fogle, Local 428 secretary-treas- 
urer—was in the fact that the Team- 
ster affiliate has been trying to 
organize the company for 25 years. 

Seventy-six drivers, brokers, bro- 
ker’s drivers, head mechanics, head 
lubricators, tire men, warehousemen, 
yardmen and laborers were eligible to 
ballot in the election. 

Fogle said 41 voted Teamster, 28 
voted for another union and one bal- 
lot was challenged. 


@ Unanimous 


Warehousemen, drivers and driver- 
salesmen employed by Capitol To- 
bacco Co., of Munster, Ind., voted 
unanimously recently for representa- 
tion by Teamster Local 142 of Gary, 
Ind., according to Donald Sawochka, 
secretary-treasurer of the local union. 


Co-Chairman 


International Union Trustee Louis F. 
Peick of Chicago, Ill., has accepted the 
co-chairmanship of the 1973 “Fighting 
Fund for Freedom Dinner’ scheduled 
this June and sponsored by the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People. 
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All Regions Gain 


Driver 


Grady Smith (left), a member of Teamster Local 36 in San Diego, Calif., was 
awarded a driver-of-the-year trophy by the Harris Co., which employs Smith, 
Marvin Browning, vice president of the firm, presented the award to Smith. 
Harris company drivers won the fleet competition perpetual trophy for 1972 for 
yore 130 fleet owners in the 100,000-500,000 miles yearly category competed 
ast year. 


Motor Freight Tonnage 
Up 7.6% in Past Year 


Tonnage of intercity freight trans- 
ported by truck during 1972 increased 
7.6 per cent compared with the total 
for 1971, according to analysis by 
American Trucking Assns., Inc. 

Tonnage totals increased in all four 
quarters last year based upon the op- 
erations of 2,224 Class I and II inter- 
city common and contract motor car- 
riers of property. 

Altogether, the carriers transported 
653,742,494 tons of intercity freight 
last year. In 1971, the total was 
607,610,230 tons. 

Common carriers handled 91.9 per 
cent of all the freight transported. 

The largest percentage gain for the 
year was in the Rocky Mountain re- 
gion where tonnage went up 16.3 per 
cent. 

Following is the regional breakdown 
of motor freight tonnage hauled in 
1972: 

New England—154 carriers; 22,- 
991,667 tons, up 3.7 per cent. 

Middle Atlantic—532 carriers; 


141,819,248 tons, up 7.1 cent. 
Central—481 carriers; 166,727,657 
tons, up 7.0 per cent. 
Southern—342 carriers; 
412 tons, up 9.6 per cent. 
Northwestern—104 carriers; 
778,779 tons, up 3.5 per cent. 
Midwestern—157 carriers; 41,482,- 
730 tons, up 12.7 per cent. 
Southwestern—157 carriers; 
474,260 tons, up 10.1 per cent. 
Rocky Mountain—71 carriers; 19,- 
783,061 tons, up 16.3 per cent. 
Pacific—226 carriers; 51,299,680 
tons, up 2.4 per cent. 


112,285,- 


42,- 


54,- 


@ in Tennessee 


Over-the-road drivers employed by 
Jeffrey Mfg., Co., an iron equipment 
firm in Morristown, Tenn., voted for 
representation by Teamster Local 519 
of Knoxville, Tenn., in a recent Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board election, 
according to E. C. Tate, business 
agent for the local union. 


i 
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27,000 Aided 


NY Teamster Health Center 
Completes Decade of Service 


The Teamster Center at Montefiore 
Hospital in New York City recently 
completed its first 10 years of service 
dedicated to improving the quality of 
health care for thousands of partic- 
ipating Teamster families. 

The center was opened in 1962 as 
an outcome of the now famous 
“Trussell Report” sponsored by the 
Teamster Joint Council 16 and Man- 
agement Hospitalization Fund. 

Researchers found that New York 
Teamster families were not receiving 
the kind of quality medical and surgi- 
cal care which should be available to 
them. In fact, one third of the cases 
studied were receiving inferior medical 
surgical care. 

An agreement with Montefiore Hos- 
pital resulted in the establishment of 
the Teamster Center to accomplish 
the following goals: 

—To improve the quality of care 
by advising Teamsters Union members 
about the training and qualifications 
of doctors and specialists and the 
standing of the New York metro- 
politan area’s many hospitals. 

—To offer a high-quality, compre- 
hensive diagnostic service with re- 


ferral for treatment to qualified family 
doctors and specialists. 

—To provide the participating 
Teamsters with a source of informa- 
tion and guidance about every type 
of health and related problems, and 
the agencies in the community that 
specialized in those problems. 

—To provide, at no additional cost 
to the eligible Teamster, treatment for 
specified serious diseases requiring 
surgery. 

All these goals and many more 
were accomplished with a l-cent per 
hour contribution paid for each cov- 
ered Teamster and his dependents by 
the member’s local union and health 
and welfare fund. 

In the intervening years, more than 
27,000 individual Teamster patients 
have been served by the center’s 
staff. More than 10,000 of those 
patients received complete checkups 
and were guided toward qualified doc- 
tors for further treatment. More than 
1,000 were hospitalized and some 324 
underwent major surgery at no addi- 
tional cost to the patient—including 
30 people who underwent “open 
heart” surgery. 


30-Year Pins 


More than 50 members of Teamsters Local 175 in Charleston, W. Va., were 
honored in local union ceremonies recently as they were presented with 30-year 
pins signifying the length of their membership. Guest speakers for the occasion 
were John Greeley, director of the National Warehouse Division, and Fleming 
Campbell, Eastern Conference of Teamsters representative. 
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Not content with only a diagnostic 
and treatment center, the program 
was further enhanced with a health- 
mobile program. A traveling unit 
brought the center specialists to the 
shops and barns where Teamsters 
work. Thousands were screened for 
certain lung and heart diseases, sugar 
diabetes and other conditions. 

In 1967, the Teamster Center pro- 
vided a series of classes and guidance 
clinics for children of Teamster fami- 
lies to encourage their entry into the 
field of nursing. 

Additionally, a Teamster Compre- 
hensive Care Program (TCP) was set 
up to give total health care to 1,000 
Bronx Teamster families in a 2-year 
pilot program aimed at discovering 
the actual cost of channelling com- 
plete health care to an average family. 
TCP took care of everything from 
medical and hospital care to surgery, 
dental, optical and related needs. 

By 1968, the Montefiore Teamster 
Center had become such a success that 
a second center was opened at the 
Long Island Jewish Hospital. The 
Long Island Teamster Center is now 
in its fourth year of operation and 
has already served more than 8,000 
patients. 


Omaha Local 
Wins Pair 
Of Elections 


Teamster Local 554 of Omaha, 
Neb., recently added nearly 70 new 
members to its roster with a pair of 
representation election victories. 

E. F. Noble, president of Local 
554, said the wins were scored in 
National Labor Relations Board bal- 
lots at Ace Hardware Co., a whole- 
saler in Lincoln, Neb., and Coakley 
Industrial Services, Inc., a coverall- 
uniform firm in Omaha. 

The local union already had a con- 
tract at Ace Hardware covering over- 
the-road drivers. The election covered 
60 warehousemen who all cast their 
ballots. The tally was 48 to 12 in 
favor of the union. 

All nine of Coakley’s route sales- 
men cast ballots in their election and 
chose the Teamsters by a score of 8 
tOrLs 

Noble said Don Smith and Claude 
Warren, Local 554 business repre- 
sentatives, led the Ace Hardware 
campaign while Ralph Saar, another 
business agent, directed the Coakley 
effort. 
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Picket Rights 


Teamsters Win Decision 
In Arrest Threat Case 


Peddie Buildings of Newark, N.J., 
violated the law by threatening to 
cause the arrest of employees of 
American Hospital Supply Co., if they 
continued their peaceful picketing of 
their employer at the entrance to the 
hospital supply firm’s building located 
on Peddie’s property. 

The National Labor Relations Board 
concluded in the case involving Team- 
ster Local 807 of Long Island City, 
N.Y., that American Hospital’s own 
employees had the right to picket in 
front of their employer’s building. 

Details of the case were relatively 
complicated. Peddie owns one sector 
of an industrial park known as Raritan 
Center in Edison, N.J. In another 
sector of that industrial. park, Ameri- 
can Hospital purchased land and built 
a warehouse (Bldg. No. 120). 

American Hospital employees repre- 
sented at Bldg. 120 by Teamster Local 
807 went on strike and picketed their 
employer at the warehouse. They also 
attempted to picket Bldg. 426, located 
in the Peddie sector, owned by Peddie 
and leased to American Hospital. Bldg. 
426 was located not on a public street 
but in an access location limited to 


Peddie property. 

Taking, as a starting point, that the 
employees were engaged in what 
otherwise would be protected picket- 
ing, the Board found that their em- 
ployer at Bldg. 426 was not insulated 
from that picketing merely because 
someone else was the technical owner 
of the land surrounding it. 

Though the building fronted on a 
limited access road, said the Board, 
there was no evidence that Peddie 
forbade all persons from approaching 
Bldg. 426. The situation was assumed 
to be otherwise since the building 
would be of little use if American 
Hospital employees were not permitted 
access to it. 

In view of the employees’ right of 
access to their employer’s premises for 
work purposes, the Board concluded 
that the law gave them a parallel 
right of access for purposes of legiti- 
mate picketing. 

Peddie’s interference with this right 
by seeking to restrict or inhibit the 
picketing by threats of arrest was 
held to be unlawful. 

Peddie was ordered by the Board to 
cease the illegal conduct. 


Steward ‘o’ Year 


Ed Howard (left), a member of Teamster Local 420 in Los Angeles, Calif., re- 


s 


cently received a trophy emblematic of his selection as the local union’s 
“steward of the year.” Making the presentation to him is M. E. Anderson, Inter- 


national Organizer. 
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Fred T. Jones, organizer for Joint Coun- 
cil 54 for the past 14 years and a long- 
time member of Local 219, has retired. 
Jones began as a Teamster as a bakery 
wagon driver and served many years as 
an officer of Local 219. A pioneer in the 


Colorado-Wyoming labor movement, 
Jones takes with him to retirement, ex- 
perience and involvement in Teamster 
organizing and bargaining which cov- 
ered nearly a quarter of a century. 


Fourth Try 
Pays Off 
In Virginia 


Teamster Local 822 of Norfolk, 
Va., after three unsuccessful election 
efforts at Sadler Materials Co., finally 
won the fourth vote conducted re- 
cently by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. 

Ernest Hines, Local 822 secretary- 
treasurer, said 29 employees were 
eligible to vote in the election. The 
winning tally was 18 to 11 in favor of 
the union. 


@®in Virginia 


Workers employed by Colonial 
Transfer & Storage Co., Inc., and 
Owings Moving & Storage Co., Inc., 
of Norfolk, Va., voted for represen- 
tation by Teamster Local 822 in a 
recent National Labor Relations 
Board election. 

Ernest Hines, Local 822 secretary- 
treasurer, said 22 drivers and helpers, 
warehousemen, packers, maintenance 
and tow motor operators were eligible 
to ballot. The vote was 12 to 7 in 
favor of the union. 


Two members of Teamster Local 710 
in Chicago, Iil., recently received 
awards totaling $8,400 as a result of a 
‘grievance settled by the union. Shown 
with the notice settlement are (left to 
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right): Victor Kupres and James May, 
award recipients; Frank Wsol and Mike 
Gentile, Local 710 business represen- 
tatives. Photo in background is of 
William D. Joyce, secretary-treasurer of 
the local union. 


Gasoline Shortage Threat 
Prompts Federal Planning 


Federal officials have been busy 
figuring out what to do in case the 
much discussed threat of a gasoline 
shortage becomes a reality this sum- 
mer. 

Methods of saving on gasoline con- 
sumption and proposals for rationing 
automobile fuel both have been con- 
sidered. 

Darrell M. Trent, acting director 
of the Office of Emergency Prepared- 
ness, suggested there may be a need 
to reduce highway speed limits to 
50 miles per hour as a way of re- 
ducing gasoline consumption. 

“The automobile is much less effi- 
cient at high turnpike speeds.” he 
said, “and reducing average speeds by 
20 miles per hour could save 15 to 
20 per cent in gasoline conservation 
per car.” 

Another method of saving gas, 
Trent suggested, would be to encour- 
age car pooling and discourage un- 
necessary driving. 

Trent also proposed that it would 
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be up to the states to take precautions 
where any localized shortages might 
appear in gasoline stocks. 

The Office of Emergency Prepared- 
ness, by law, can undertake federal 
gasoline rationing only in situations 
that threaten national security. It does 
not have the authority to institute 
rationing in situations of localized 
shortages. 

Nevertheless, the federal agency has 
been formulating a proposal for ration- 
ing gasoline as an alternative to a 
contingency plan not. yet completed. 

As outlined in its early stages, the 
contingency plan would involve four 
approaches to gasoline conservation: 

—Use of voluntary substitutes or 
alternates. 

—Voluntary curtailment of use. 

—Priorities and allocations in the 
event of shortages. 

—Formal rationing similar to that 
used in World War II. 

Rationing of gasoline would be the 
Jast resort. 


Communications 
Unit Won 
In Alaska 


Teamster Local 959 of An- 
chorage, Alaska, recently gained 
a collective bargaining unit of 
250 workers with a representa- 
tion election victory at ITT 
Arctic Services, Inc., a commu- 


nications company headquar- 
tered in Anchorage. 
Jesse L. Carr, Local 959 


secretary-treasurer, said 96 per 
cent of the workers eligible to 
cast ballots did so in the election 
conducted by the National Labor 
Relations Board. 

The Teamsters received 133 
votes, another union got 103 
votes, and four ballots were for 
“no union.” 

The bargaining unit includes 
all ITT Arctic employees work- 
ing on the White Alice Project 
in Alaska. 


® Texas Win 


A strong majority of workers em- 
ployed by Plumbing Supply Co., of 
Texas, Inc., in Houston, Tex., voted 
for representation by Teamster Local 
968 in a recent National Labor Rela- 
tions Board election. 

A. W. Parker, Local 968 president, 
said 28 warehousemen, countermen, 
truck drivers and regular parttime em- 
ployees were eligible to vote. The tally 
was 18 to 10 in favor of the union. 


Omaha Local 
Wins Big Unit 
At Warehouse 
Warehousemen and _ drivers 


employed by United A.G. Stores 
Cooperative, Inc., in Omaha, 


Neb., voted for Teamster repre- 
sentation by a 3-to-2 margin in 
a recent election conducted by 


the National Labor Relations 
Board. 

Walt Thompson, business rep- 
resentative for Local 554 in 
Omaha, said 155 workers were 
eligible to cast ballots in the 
election. The vote was 87 to 53 
in favor of the union. 

The company warehouses and 
distributes grocery products. 
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Retirees Feted 


VP Mohn 
Outlines 


Image Pian 


A Teamster vice. president has 
called for all segments of the U.S. 
trucking industry to join in an effort 
to create better public acceptance and 
to bring under regulation the vast 
number of motor carriers of freight 
that now operate scot-free. 

IBT Vice President Einar O. Mohn, 
director of the Western Conference of 
Teamsters, made the appeal recently 
at the annual meeting of the Western 
Highway Institute. 

He outlined an intensified program 
aimed at educating the general public, 
as well as federal, state and local 
lawmakers, regarding the essential 
services rendered by the transporta- 
tion industry which employs an esti- 
mated nine million workers and pours 
billions of dollars into the economy 
annually. 

Monn charged that “gypsy” opera- 
tors—unscrupulous and unregulated 
carriers which far outnumber for-hire, 
contract or private carriers—are 
largely responsible for whatever nega- 
tive image the public may have of the 
motor freight industry. 


Tacoma Local 


Gains Wins 


In Two Ballots 

Teamster Local 313 of Tacoma, 
Wash., recently won two representa- 
tion elections conducted by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. 

Ronald C. Munce, secretary-treas- 
urer of Local 313, said the wins were 
scored at Trans-Student Lines, Inc., 
a bus firm at Fort Lewis, Wash., and 


Girard Wood Products, Inc., of 
Tacoma. 
Fourteen drivers, mechanics and 


helpers were eligible to vote at the 
bus company and selected Local 313 
unanimously. 

Workers at Girard chose the Team- 
ster local union in a vote of 27 to 4. 
The bargaining unit totals 38 workers. 


® Unanimous 

Sales drivers employed by the Coca 
Cola Bottling Co., of Bedford, Ind., 
voted unanimously for representation 
by Teamster Local 135 of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., in a recent National 
Labor Relations Board election, ac- 
cording to James R. Nolan, secretary- 
treasurer of the local union. 
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Two retiring members of Teamster Local 707 in Woodside, N.Y., were feted by 
their brother members recently after years of work at the Mt. Vernon terminal 
of Nelson Freightways. Shown on the occasion are (left to right): Frank Dooley, 
shop steward; Angelo Spero, retiree; Sal Capezza; ike Pinsky, retiree, and Victor 


Cassino, assistant shop steward. 


Negotiating ‘Bank’ 


Arbitration by Computer 
Test Program Launched 


The first actual use of computers 
in arbitration is now underway and 
financed by a grant from the Carnegie 
Corp., to the research institute of 
the American Arbitration Association 
(AAA). 

AAA has contracted for a pilot pro- 
gram to be tried in a joint venture 
by the Adelphi University and the 
American Association of University 
Professors (AAUP). 

Both the university and AUP have 
agreed to feed certain data on collec- 
tive bargaining issues into a central 
negotiating bank. Both parties, how- 
ever, must agree on the data that is 
fed to the computer. 

The goal of the project is to test 
whether or not agreement on informa- 
tion can help promote the resolution 
of conflicts in collective bargaining. 

Donald B. Straus, head of the AAA 
research institute, explained: 

“The special role of the computer 
for our purposes is its ability to ac- 
cept, process, store, manipulate, and 
retrieve large amounts of information, 
and to combine a large number of 
variables into packages for considera- 
tion of the parties as the bargaining 
proceeds.” 

Straus stressed that the initial ex- 
ploration into the joint use of com- 
puters had limited objectives. 


He said: “We first must identify 
what are the objective data required 
by the parties in their collective bar- 
gaining. Having done that, we will 
next seek to introduce this data, by 
joint agreement, into a computer bank. 
In the course of this, we will develop 
ground rules for joint or individual 
access to the data. If we simply ac- 
complish these objectives, the first 
stage of the research will have been 
successful.” 


Fitz Receives 
Letter From 
K.C. Retiree 


Dear Bro. Fitzsimmons: 


I wish to express my thanks 
to you and all concerned for 
your efforts in negotiating and 


implementing our pension plan. 


After 21 years of delivering 
automobiles as a member of 
Teamster Local 41 in Kansas 
City, Mo., I am now enjoying 
an early retirement pension. 
Fraternally Yours, 
Dorsey Darby, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Fighting for Rights 


Fitzsimmons Asks Congress to Protect 
Farm Workers Under Federal Legislation 


(Editor’s Note: 


The following is 


excerpted from 


testimony presented last month by Teamster General 
President Frank E. Fitzsimmons to the House Sub- 
committee on Agricultural Labor) 


MEMBERS of the Subcommittee on Agricultural Labor 
of the House Committee on Education and Labor. 

I am Frank E. Fitzsimmons, general president of the 
International Brotherhod of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America, and appear here in 
support of H.R. 4408, the bill sponsored by Congressmen 
Sisk, McFall, Ketchum and Rhodes. 

I am most grateful for the opportunity to present testi- 
mony to your subcommittee on behalf of the more than 
two million Teamster members on the question of collec- 
tive bargaining for farm workers. 

I come before you to address myself to the rights of 
farm workers—not the rights of the Teamsters or the 
United Farm Workers, or, for that matter, the rights of 
any other union. 

I am most certain that this subcommittee sincerely 
appreciates that rights spring from a body of law. This 
great nation is established on a body of law, the foundation 
of which is the Constitution of the United States. 

Without that great body of law there would be no order 
in our affairs. Without that great body of law there would 
be no rights, or certainly rights would be in danger of 
being abrogated or curtailed. 

Since the clergy in this country has expressed much in- 
terest in the farm worker controversy and has taken an 
active role in support of the United Farm Workers’ Union, 
I feel compelled to point out the obvious—that the clergy 
is bound by a body of rules and regulations which we call 
Canon Law. 

Another obvious fact—which unfortunately many have 
chosen to ignore—is that collective bargaining in this na- 
tion is established according to a body of law. It began, 
in the main, with passage of the Wagner Act. That body 
of law has been enlarged to include the National Labor 
Relations Act, and subsequently amendments popularly 
called the Taft-Hartley and the Landrum-Griffin Act. 

Yet, despite this nation’s rightful affinity for conducting 
its affairs according to a body of law, despite this nation’s 
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rightful insistence that rights be protected by law, collective 
bargaining in agriculture is excluded from the National 
Labor Relations Act, and has been since its enactment in 
1935. 

I am most happy that this subcommittee’s hearings have 
begun. Until now, debate over collective bargaining for 
farm workers has been governed only by a popular frame 
of reference. Unfortunately, that frame of reference has 
been clouded by emotions, surface understanding of collec- 
tive bargaining, and all too often punctuated with racial 
overtones which type the farm worker as a ‘Chicano’, or 
a ‘Mexican-American’, but never in terms which refer to 
him as an American worker entitled to rights and protec- 
tions enjoyed by other American workers. 

The fact is that the story of exploitation of farm workers 
is the story of exploitation of Chicanos, Filipinos, Blacks, 
Whites, Chinese, and others. 

I do not perceive the plight of farm workers to be racial 
at all. I see it as resulting from a denial of rights to them 
as Americans, regardless of their ethnic and racial back- 
grounds, just as the struggle of organized labor for legal 
status throughout the years was the struggle of American 
workers—not the struggle of Italians, Jews, Irishmen, 
Englishmen, Greeks, or any other ethnic group which has 
evolved into the American working force. 

When all involved are willing to recognize the problem 
as economic and not as racial, I believe that we will have 
taken the first step toward correction of a very serious 
national problem. 

Unfortunately, the current debate has provoked rhetoric 
flavored with name-calling such as ‘union-busting’, ‘sweet- 
heart contracts’, ‘perpetuation of the despised labor con- 
tractor’, and other ingredients which whet emotions, but 
unfortunately dull reason and logic. 

Knowing that this subcommittee will not fall into the 
trap of a faulty frame of reference, I would like to explore 
some of the misunderstandings, with the hope that my 
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union can make a contribution to a lasting and fair solu- 
tion to the problem which abounds in labor-management 
relations in agriculture today. 

First of all, thus far the argument has hinged upon the 
right of the United Farm Workers to represent farm work- 
ers, It has not addressed itself to the right of farm workers 
to join any union it determines is best equipped to address 
itself to job related problems. 

I see nothing substantial in the argument of the divine 
right of one union or another. I subscribe, instead, to the 
argument embodied in federal policy regarding union mem- 
bership which is the right of the American worker to join 
the union of his choice. The divine right argument denies 
the worker free choice of union membership. 

In fact, I strenuously object to the proposition that farm 
workers are chattel to be placed arbitrarily in one union 
or another. I strenuously adhere to the proposition that the 
farm worker has the right to join any union, be it the 
United Farm Workers, the Teamsters, the Meatcutters, the 
Retail Clerks Association, or the Plumbers union, for that 
matter. 

Yet, what do we find? Excluded from the rights and 
protections of the. National Labor Relations Act, as they 
are, farm workers do not have the right to that self- 
determination. They do not have the right to secret ballot 
elections conducted under tested rules of fairness designed 
to insure their free choice. 

Farm workers do not enjoy the right to a’ government 
supervised election process, according to the appropriate- 
ness of the bargaining unit, according to a genuine work 
related interest with other workers involved. 

There are those who are clamoring for an election here, 
according to one set of rules, another election there, ac- 
cording to yet another set of convenient rules. But we in 
the Teamsters are not for patchwork solutions. We are not 
for elections tainted with make-shift procedures. We are, 
instead, for elections governed by the same set of rules 
which regulate representation elections for collective bar- 
gaining purposes which have served other American work- 
ers so well. 

In this regard, let me make reference to some of the 
publicity given to polls taken by the clergy, and some 
congressmen, and others interested in the question. One 
particular poll taken in the Coachella Valley purportedly 
revealed that farm workers prefer the United Farm Work- 
ers’ Union overwhelmingly. 

However, Teamster organizers in the fields of the 
Coachella Valley presented growers with petitions bearing 
approximately 4,300 signatures of farm workers requesting 
Teamster representation in the grape harvest. 

I venture to’ say that if Teamster organizers go into the 
fields, they will be successful in obtaining a majority show 
of interest in my union by farm workers. 

Let the Chavistas go into the fields, and the workers will 
respond favorably to that pressure. Let the priest go into 
the fields with his stated preference for the United Farm 
Workers’ Union—and the fact that most Chicano farm 
workers are Catholic—and workers will respond favorably 
to his questions. 

Farm workers have been exploited by nearly everyone. 
Is it any wonder that each group evokes the response it 
wants? I think not. 

But, I suggest to this subcommittee that this is not a 
scientific or fair approach to let farm workers express 
themselves freely without pressure from power blocs. It is 
not the approach which has served the rest of organized 
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labor so well. It is not the approach which has brought 
stability to organized labor, and it is not the approach 
which has given other American workers self-determination 
in their collective bargaining affairs. 

What has served the nation well in its approach to labor- 
management relations and union membership is the body 
of law encompassed in the National Labor Relations Act. 

Once the Congress of the United States gives legal status 
to collective bargaining in agriculture, the workers them- 
selves will end the present controversy over representation, 
and they will end it in a hurry and conclusively. 

Perhaps, they will not settle the issue to your liking, to 
the liking of the clergy, or to mine, but they will settle it 
to their liking. And, after all, it is their destiny which is 
involved, not the destiny of this group or that, this union 
or that, or the destiny of the clergy. 

However, it would be short-sighted, indeed, to assume 
that once farm workers are given the right to free and 
secret ballot elections according to established and tested 
law, that the problem is solved. That is not enough. 

Farm workers, like all American workers, need protec- 
tions of the law after they have freely established a collec- 
tive bargaining unit. Presently excluded from the National 
Labor Relations Act, they have nowhere to turn when 
treated unfairly, by unions, by employers, by supervisors, 
or by anyone else. 

Only the naive and the prejudiced mind maintains that 
injustices do not occur in collective bargaining which re- 
quire remedies before the law for those so aggrieved. 

If covered under the National Labor Relations Act, 
farm workers would have the right to file unfair labor 
practice charges against their union and their employer 
alike. And, the Act prescribes an orderly and fair proce- 
dure for the fair and equitable adjudication of unfair 
charges. 

Since ours is a nation established according to a body 
of law, farm workers are bound by both the penal and the 
civil codes. When they violate those codes, they are subject 
to punishment. Conversely, when they are aggrieved by 
others in those areas, they have access to the courts, and 
yes, have the right to petition their government for redress 
of grievances. 

Yet, adrift in an industrial void, they have no place to 
turn when aggrieved in collective bargaining. This is a 
shameful wrong which can be quickly righted by covering 
farm workers under the National Labor Relations Act. 

Now, there is some public rhetoric about farm workers 
which directs us to the heart of one very important matter 
in a discussion of labor-management relations in agri- 
culture. 

Much has been made of the fact that Teamster agree- 
ments for farm workers allow labor contractors to provide 
field crews from growers, even though severe limitations 
On unsavory practices are part of the Teamster contracts 
in this regard. 

The other side of the rhetoric is that the United Farm 
Workers’ Union contracts provide for a union hiring hall. 

In reference to this question, I suggest to the Congress 
of the United States that holding out an exclusive union 
hiring hall as Eutopia for farm workers is part of what I 
refer to when I speak of surface knowledge of collective 
bargaining by those suggesting that Eutopia has been 
established. 

Under the National Labor Relations Act, careful provi- 
sions are incorporated in that body of law to insure that 
an exclusive union hiring hall does not become the labor 
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contractor. These legal provisions require that union hiring 
halls—when they by contract language become the sole 
source of labor for an employer—must make referrals (or 
dispatches) of union and non-union job seekers alike. . 

Certainly members of this subcommittee will recall such 
reasoning was the main thrust of those who successfully 
opposed closed shop in labor agreements when writing fed- 
eral labor law. 

Quite obviously, if a union runs an exclusive hiring hall, 
where no federal rules and regulations apply, referrals will 
be made only for union members, and, in effect and prac- 
tice, the union hiring hall becomes the labor contractor. 

I make no ominous references to anyone. However, 
recognizing human failings, the logical mind must conclude 
that workers need protection from abuses of a hiring hall 
of this nature, just as surely as workers need protections 
from unscrupulous practices of. an independent labor 
contractor. 

This, I submit, is another strong and unassailable argu- 
ment for extending the rights and protections of’ the 
National Labor Relations Act to farm workers. 

On another matter, members of this subcommittee are 
aware, I am sure, that the director of the United Farm 
Workers’ Union, then called the United Farm Workers’ 
Organizing Committee, testified April 16, 1969, before the 


subcommittee on labor of the Senate Committee on Labor’ 


and Public Welfare. 

He testified that he wanted just a little bit of federal law 
applied to farm workers, and the surprising fact of his 
testimony was that he pleaded for those exclusions which 
would allow the union to operate outside the law in its 
organizing and collective bargaining, but nowhere did he 
plead rights and protections enjoyed by other workers be 
extended to farm workers. 

And, parenthetically, I would like to note that this stand 
of Cesar Chavez flies in the face of AFL-CIO policy as 
expressed by George Meany who in recent days reiterated 
his desire for coverage of farm workers under the National 
Labor Relations Act. 

But, what are the considerations for a limited law in 
collective bargaining for farm workers? What are the con- 
siderations for deviation from the principle of equal appli- 
cation of the law, in terms of guaranteeing worker rights 
and protections, in terms of stability in industry, and in 
terms of the public interest in the free flow of commerce? 

First of all, all of those interests are secured in the 
National Labor Relations Act. 

There is not substance to the argument that a union is 
entitled to operate outside the law for any reason, and 
smallness does not penetrate that reasoning. Minorities, 
like majorities, must live by the law in all other social 
intercourse, and under our system of law, protections for 
the minorities and small groups are built into the law. The 
National Labor Relations Act is no exception. 

This nation certainly does not need the confusion of 
secondary boycotts, strikes outside and beyond the scope 
of federal policy and regulation, and organized labor does 
not need the image which comes from violence and in- 
timidation of workers. To argue that a union cannot repre- 
sent workers fairly and militantly unless excluded from the 
law is a stark admission of ineffectiveness. 

Everyday, in every facet of collective bargaining, small 
unions do an excellent job of representing their member- 
ship abiding by every detail of federal labor policy. They 
do this because they are versed in the expertise of union 
management, and because they have the backing of a 
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membership fully protected by the law of the land. 

Small unions everyday give full force of union member- 
ship to the welfare of workers without inflicting disorder 
on the community, the consumer, and the general public, 
without inflicting ominous techniques in union organizing 
and collective bargaining on the general public. 

It would make a romantic story if David (the United 
Farm Workers’ Union) could slay Goliath (agribusiness as 
represented in the farm fields of the nation). But romantic 
stories seldom aduress themselves to realities of life. Cer- 
tainly they do not address themselves to the fact that many 
farm workers doubt the slaying power of the United Farm 
Workers sling, and want the opportunity to join with a 
union with a reputation for getting the job done. And, to 
the critics, I say that the Teamsters make no apologies 
for bigness, because that bigness came from our reputation 
among workers who have seen us do the job. 

Lastly, I urge this subcommittee to focus its attention 
solely on the rights of farm workers. I urge members of 
this subcommittee to vigorously fend off pressures from 
outside groups to infest legislation with crippling exclu- 
sions and exceptions. I anticipate that you will have this 
kind of pressure from both growers, and frankly, from 
groups allied with the United Farm Workers’ Union. 

Now, the Grandfather philosophy of my testimony. 

I have been in the business of representing workers for 
more than 35 years. One of the great lessons I have learned 
from this life time of work is simply this: 

Workers have a great insight, a cunning expertise in 
relating their job difficulties to the union they join. Work- 
ers are far more qualified to determine their problems and 
their solutions than students of collective bargaining, than 
social workers and those who lead social movements, and 
than others whose interest is invalid if their exposure to 
work is lacking. 

I view farm workers in this reference. To maintain that 
they are too poorly educated to make intelligent decisions 
on their own behalf is a sinister view of human nature. 
That view has been the justification of tyrants throughout 
history from the beginning of time. 

I submit that all which needs to be done is for the 
United States Congress to give legal status to collective 
bargaining in agriculture. I am not talking about legisla- 
tion which looks to the selfish interest of growers, or the 
selfish interest of one union of another, but legislation 
which looks solely to the rights of the workers themselves. 

Pass the necessary legislation covering farm workers 
under the National Labor Relations Act, and I predict that 
the controversy which has raged far too long in the farm 
fields of America will come to a halt in a hurry. 

The workers will settle the issue and settle it conclu- 
sively. Once they achieve self-determination in collective 
bargaining this nation can look for stability in agriculture 
and in the communities whose economies depend on agri- 
culture. Why? Simply because farm workers cannot buy 
groceries, pay the rent and buy the necessities of life with 
the thorny fruits of boycotts, strikes, and orations of their 
leaders. They want to work steadily under good contracts 
which are vigorously enforced. It is a simple application 
of economics. 

I am sincerely willing to abide by the decision of farm 
workers on the question of union representation estab- 
lished according to a body of law. 

I hope the Congress of the United States is likewise 
disposed, and will enact H.R. 4408. 

Thank you. 
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TEAMSTER GENERAL President 
Frank E. Fitzsimmons was awarded 
Israel’s Silver Anniversary Medal 
in Washington, D.C., last month 


at a tribute dinner attended by nearly 
2,500 guests from labor, government, 


and industry. 

Joining in the 25th Anniversary 
celebration of the founding of the 
state of Israel were Secretary of the 
Treasury George Shultz, Secretary 
of Labor Peter Brennan, Attorney 
General Richard Kleindienst, 
Director of the Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service William 
Usery. 

Honorary Chairman of the dinner 
was Chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisors Herbert Stein. 

Israel Ambassador Simcha Dinitz 
presented the Silver medal to 
Fitzsimmons in recognition of the 
Teamster President’s leadership in 
mobilizing American Labor support 
for Israel’s economic development. 

Bonds for Israel sold an unprece- 
dented $26 million in Israel Bonds 
in connection with the dinner. 

Murray W. Miller, Teamster 
General Secretary-Treasurer served 
as general chairman of the dinner 
committee and was presented with 
a bible bound in a silver cover in 
recognition of the outstanding job 
he did. 
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Messages of tribute to Fitzsimmons 
were received from President Nixon 
and from Israel Prime Minister 
Golda Meir. 

In his acceptance message, 
Fitzsimmons recalled his visit to 
Israel in December, 1972, and said: 

“Tt was a golden opportunity for 
me to see how the people of Israel 
turned a wilderness into the 
promised land. Only if you can see 
it first hand can you comprehend 
what these people have done 


through sacrifice, dedication and 
perseverance. 

“While the struggles of the people 
of Israel are difficult to equate 
in exact terms to the struggles of the 
working people in America, there 
are definite parallels and there are 
like experiences. 

“These parallels and experiences 
form the bond of labor in America 
with the people of Israel. We in 
the Teamsters are proud of this 
bond, because we will finally be 


Simcha Dinitz, Israeli Ambassador to the United States presented the Award 


to President Fitzsimmons. 


judged by our associations and our 
bonds in common pursuit of freedom 
and justice.” 

Ambassador Dinitz reviewed 
Israel’s 25 years of independence 
comparing its population of 650,000 
in 1948 with its present population 
of three million, of which 1.5 million 
were refugees from other countries. 
Twenty-five years ago, he said, Israel 
had to buy 85 per cent and raised 
only 15 per cent of its food. These 
figures are reversed today. 

Discussing the unresolved conflict 
in the Middle East, the Israel 
Ambassador asserted that the strength 
of Israel is the first prerequisite for 
peace. Support for Israel through 
Israel Bonds, he said, helps keep 
Israel strong and helps assure the 
attainment of peace in the Middle 
East. 

Co-industry hosts for the dinner 
were John Murphy of Gateway 
Transportation, and John Ruan of 
Ruan Transportation. 

Members of the general executive 
board of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters were 
associate dinner chairmen. 


Teamster General Secretary-Treasurer Murray W. Miller, dinner chairman, 
was awarded a silver-bound bible in recognition of his outstanding dinner 
arrangements and for his support of Israel. 


George Shultz Peter Brennan Richard Kleindienst 


Herbert Stein John Murphy John Ruan William Usery 


The wives of the honored 
guests enjoy the program. 

From left Mrs. Miller, 

Mrs. Fitzsimmons, Mrs. Dinitz, F 
Mrs. Shultz, Mrs. Kleindienst \ 
and Mrs. Stein. 
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The Chagall 
Vilindows 


Marc Chagall, one of the foremost artists of our 
time, was commissioned to do the twelve stained- 
glass windows of “The Twelve Tribes of Israel” 
for the Synagogue of the Hadassah Hospital near 
Jerusalem. (These windows, theme for the dinner, 
are shown at the bottom of page 15.) He sought 
in his art to convey the mystic and spirituality of 
Israel . . . its tragedies, its heroism and its victories. 


He went to the Bible for his inspiration and found 

it in Genesis when Jacob blessed his sons, the pro- 
genitors of the twelve tribes. Since Jewish law forbids 
depicting human images, the artist limited his com- 
position to abstractions, to figures drawn from nature 
and to religious artifacts. His colors create the proper 
mood for acceptance of the theme. 


Visualizing Israel as an oriental queen and the 
Synagogue as her crown, Chagall envisions his win- 
dows as the jewels of that crown. The windows are 
masterpieces and surely endeavor to portray feelings 
assimilated throughout thousands of years, a-delicate 
task and one which definitely achieves its goal. 


At right, Mr. Fitzsimmons receives congratulations from: 


Charles Pillard, President, International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers and Mrs. Pillard. 


Patrick Gorman, Secretary-Treasurer, Amalgamated Meat- 
cutters and Butcher Workmen of North America. 


Thomas Murphy, President, Bricklayers, Masons and Plaster- 
ers International Union of North America and Mrs. Murphy. 


George Hardy and Richard Cordtz, President and Vice Presi- 
dent of Service Employees International Union, and Labor 
Secretary Brennan. 


WINNERS ANNOUNCED 


he International Union is proud 

[ to present the eight high school 

seniors, sons and daughters of 

Teamsters Union members, who have 

been named recipients of the James 

R. Hoffa Scholarships awarded annu- 
ally. 

Each award is valued at $6,000 and 
may be used for undergraduate study 
at an accredited college or university 
selected by the student. 

Two awards are given for each of 
the four Area Conferences and are 
granted on the basis of scholastic 
aptitude and achievement, financial 
need, honors and awards, participa- 
tion and leadership in extra curricular 
activities, and recommendations of 
high school counselors. 

The scholarship selection commit- 
tee this year was composed of: Joseph 
Y. Ruth, director of admissions at 
George Washington University; Wil- 
liam Sherrill, dean of admissions and 
registrar at Howard University, and 
Joseph Chalmers, dean of admissions 
and records at Georgetown Univer- 
sity. 
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The winners from the Central Con- 
ference are Nancy A. Noall and Todd 
R. Reed. 

Nancy plans on using her scholar- 
ship to study at John Carroll Univer- 
sity, University Heights, Cleveland, 
Oh. Her father, John Bennett Noall, 
is a member of Local 392 and is a 
furniture van driver for Mar-Kay 
Cartage Co. Nancy ranks first in a 
class of 749 students at Eastlake 
North High School in Ohio and was 
selected by a committee of faculty 
department chairmen as the most out- 
standing student in mathematics, sci- 
ence, English and foreign language. 
Her high school counselor considers 
her to be among those students rank- 
ing in the top 1 per cent in the nation 
because of her academic powers, 
achievements and curiosities. She is in 
Who's Who in American High Schools 
and the Society of Outstanding Ameri- 
can High School Students. She has 
received an American Chemical So- 
ciety Award and is a member of the 


Nancy A. ‘Noall 


National Honor Society. Her extra 
curricular activities include participa- 
tion in a variety of school clubs while 
in her spare time she particularly 
enjoys reading. Her vocational aim is 
to become a lawyer and to perhaps 
enter politics, but, in either case, she 
has a goal to become instrumental in 
finding and implementing solutions to 
current urban problems. 

Planning to use his scholarship to 
study both physics and music at the 
University of Minnesota, Institute of 
Technology is Todd Reed, a student 
at Anoka Senior High School, Anoka, 
Minn. His father is Donald James 
Reed, a truck driver for United Van 
Bus Co. and a member of Local 544. 
Todd’s academic abilities are evi- 
denced by the 4.00.average he has 
maintained on his first-place ranking 
in a class of 716 students. He plays 
the saxophone in his school band 
where he is also a section leader. He 
was the principal player in the band 
during his senior year and was 
awarded a superior rating in a state 
music contest. A creative and artistic 
individual, Todd has also designed 
several of the program covers for the 
band’s performances. Outside his 
school, he is a member of a jazz-rock 
combo. 

His teachers consider him to be an 
outstanding class leader because of 
his alert and attentive mind, and re- 
mark that he frequently generates dis- 
cussions by perceptive questioning. 
He often goes beyond normally re- 
quired work to pursue an idea to its 
end. Todd has shown a high degree 
of organization and responsibility in 
and out of schoo! as he has main- 
tained a superior academic perform- 
ance while holding a part-time job 
that takes between 25 to 30 hours of 
his time per week. His goal is to be- 
come either a research physicist or an 
electronics engineer and important 
considerations for him include the 
job challenge itself as well as having 
the opportunity for scientific contri- 
bution. 
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Todd Reed 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 


Winners from the Eastern Con- 
ference are William D. Rounds and 
Thomas G. Robertazzi. 


Bill Rounds is highly motivated, an 
independent thinker and a vociferous 
reader who truly enjoys the learning 
experience. He is the top ranking stu- 
dent in his Taunton, Mass. High 
School class of 417 students. Bill has 
consistently achieved top grades in 
every subject area and his teachers 
are unanimous in their opinion that 
he is the most outstanding student 
they have ever taught. They say that 
he has such a vast reading back- 
ground and remarkable conception of 
both historical and contemporary 
events which show in his essays a 
depth of comprehension beyond his 
years. His constant questioning and 
his desire to develop new avenues of 
approach in his classwork, have also 
served to develop in him a tremen- 
dous insight and capacity to think in 
the abstract. 

He is a National Honor Society 
member, Vice President of the Chess 
Society, Treasurer of Mu _ Alpha 
Theta, and co-editor of the journal 
staff. He has received the Harvard 
Prize Book Award and the Bausch 
and Lomb Science Award and is a 
nominee for the National Council of 
Teachers of English Award. He par- 
ticipates in a variety of sports, splays 
the guitar and has held a number of 
part-time jobs in his spare time. 

Bill plans on a career in the law 
and would like to be in a position 
where he could have a real effect on 
making this a better world for every- 
one. He feels his parents have been 
a most important influence and 
credits them with giving him the 
freedom, encouragement and respect 
necessary for the full development of 
his abilities. Bill’s father is Donald 
Edward Rounds, Sr., a member of 
Local 653 and a tractor-trailer driver 
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William D. Rounds 


for the Southern Massachusetts Oil 
Corp. 

Tom Robertazzi is the top student 
at Bishop Loughlin Memorial High 
School in Brooklyn, N. Y. He has 
consistently ranked first out of 340 
students in each of his four years and 
is a member of the National Honor 
Society. He also belongs to the Chem- 
istry Club, Electronics Club and the 
Student Council. He is the editor of 
his Teen Parish Newspaper, and, be- 
cause of his proficiency in mathe- 
matics, he is the leader of the high 
school mathematics team in competi- 
tion. 

Tom’s vocational interests are 
geared toward the field of electrical 
engineering and he plans on pursuing 
his education to the doctoral level. 
This fall he will enter the highly com- 
petitive Cooper Union School of En- 
gineering and Science, Cooper 
Square, N. Y. where he will begin his 
undergraduate training. 

Tom is a quiet individual but he 
has no problem speaking out and pre- 
senting his well-reasoned views. His 
fellow students seek out his advice 
and he alludes to friendships as being 
one of the most valuable rewards of 
life. His idea of a satisfying life is one 
involving constant stimulation and 
challenge. Important to him also is 
maintaining a readiness to learn and 
having an opportunity to meet and 
help many different kinds of people. 

Tom’s father is Frank Robertazzi, 
a bakery route salesman for Table 
Talk Pie Co. and a member of Local 
802. 


SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 


Southern Conference winners in- 
clude Deborah J. Huffman and 
Rebecca A, Gurley. 

Debby is a girl with a real flair for 
mathematics and would like to put 
that talent to use by entering the 


Thomas G. Robertazzi 


Deborah J. Huffman 


teaching profession. She is the daugh- 
ter of Ormal G. Huffman, a member 
of Local 523 and an employee of 
Safeway Stores, Inc. in Tulsa, Okla. 
Debby wiil attend Oklahoma State 
University this fall where she plans to 
work on a BS degree in mathematics. 
She is active in her church as an 
organist and is secretary of the youth 
group. She is a member of her high 
school chorus, and has the honor of 
being the class salutatorian. Indicative 
of her scholastic abilities is her posi- 
tion on both the Governor’s and the 
Principal’s Honor Roll and her mem- 
bership in the National Honor So- 
ciety. She ranks in the top one per 
cent of a class of 331 students in 
Broken Arrow, Okla, and has main- 
tained a 3.96 average on a 4-point 
scale. In addition to her scholastic 
and church activities, Debby manages 
to pursue her other hobbies of sewing, 
knitting, sports and playing the piano. 
Her high school counselor feels that 
her attitudes and abilities, coupled 
with a real talent for cooperative 
efforts, are what make Debby a truly 
outstanding individual. 

Becky plans to enter the field of 
medical records administration and 
will begin working toward that goal 
at the University of Alabama in Bir- 
mingham where she plans on majoring 
in biology and business administration. 
She is an excellent student, ranks fifth 
in her Leeds, Alabama High School 
class of 129 students and is a member 
of the National Honor Society. She is 
Chaplain of the student body, section 
editor of the yearbook staff, chemistry 
lab assistant and a member of the 
Leeds High School mathematics team. 
She is a state finalist in the Betty 
Crocker Search for the American 
Homemaker of Tomorrow competi- 
tion, a soloist in her church folk-rock 
singing group and has worked in her 
high school library as well as the 
Leeds City Public Library. 

Becky feels that her parents have 
motivated her to really think, to strive 
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Rebecca A. Gurley 


for the best in life and not to settle 
for anything less. Emphasis in her 
home has been away from material 
goals and toward the principles of 
honesty, generosity, hard work and a 
true appreciation for education. Her 
father is Allen Gurley, a truck driver 
and owner-operator leasing with Ryder 
Truck Lines, and a member of Local 
612. 


Becky would like a life that is con- 
tinually changing and one that is 
stimulating to the mind. In addition to 
her career, volunteer work will be of 
importance to her as she feels her 
greatest happiness comes from giving 
of her time and talents to others. 


WESTERN CONFERENCE 


The Western Conference Area recip- 
ients are Michele Baker and Rickson 
Sun. 


Michele is considered to be the 
strongest graduate at Rawlins High 
School in Wyoming and has been 
named valedictorian for the current 
academic year. She ranks first in her 
class of 142 students and has main- 
tained a 3.81 academic average on a 
4.00 point scale. She has received 
Kiwanis Awards of Merit in both 
mathematics and foreign language as 
well as numerous honors in French. 
She is President of the French Club 
and has been very active in other 
extra curricular activities such as the 
Pep Club and school plays. Michele 
has held a number of part-time jobs 
and values her work experiences, say- 
ing that she is now better able to ap- 
preciate and understand many dif- 
ferent types of people. She would like 
to obtain a doctoral degree and ideally 
would prefer to follow a career that 
would permit utilization of both her 
math and language abilities. Travel 
intrigues Michele and she would be 
most interested in living abroad at 
some time her life. The most import- 
ant consideration for her eventual life 
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Michele Baker 


style and life’s work is whether she 
can be happy and satisfied with what 
she is doing. Her father is Thomas 
Roy Baker, a truck driver with Ruan 
Transport and a member of Local 
961. 

Rickson Sun is a highly organized 
and logical individual, who in spite of 
his many activities and responsibilities, 
meets all deadlines in a superior man- 
ner. Rickson was elected Student Body 
Treasurer as a junior, an office rarely 
held by anyone but a senior. He is 
now serving as Student Body Vice 
President and is rated by the Director 
of Student Activities as the most out- 
standing student leader Franklin Seni- 
or High School has had in the past 
10 years. As a Student Council mem- 
ber, he recognized the problem of 
split student interest between student 
politics and student activities and 
chaired and led a student committee 
in rewriting its constitution, thus help- 
ing to make a new and workable form 
of student government. 

He consistently performs at the top 
of his classes and his teachers report 
that his work is ingenious, creative 
and that he thrives on challenge. He 
says that his favorite hobby is creating 
and that he tries to create physically, 
ideologically and theoretically in such 
varied fields as crafts, painting and 
drawing, writing, and electronic and 
electrical research. He is the editorial 
cartoonist for school papers, has done 
lettering and drafting for the San 
Joaquin County Assessor, and has won 
a Superior rating and an Outstanding 
Trophy for his science projects. 

Rickson would like to become a 
professor of electrical engineering at 
a university where he could both teach 
and carry on research, as he feels that 
he will find “teaching and learning 
to be a most beautiful process of 
life.” He will attend Stanford Uni- 
versity this fall to begin his under- 
graduate study. His mother is Poy 
Ying Sun, a cannery worker for Cali- 
fornia Canners and Growers and a 


Rickson Sun 


Lynn E. Abrahamson 


member of Local 601. 

A ninth Scholarship winner was 
named for this year so as to make 
use of a grant forfeited by one of 
last year’s recipients. The $4,500 
award goes to Lynne E, Abrahamson 
of Cokato, Minn. Lynn’s father is 
Harvey B. Abrahamson, a member of 
Local 1145 of the Central Confer- 
ence and a machine operator for 
Honeywell, Inc. 

Lynn is first in her class of 130 
students, has maintained a 4.00 acad- 
emic average and is a member of the 
National Honor Society. Her many 
interests include tennis, sewing and 
reading with special interest in her 
band activities. She is President of 
her high school band and has won 
“A” ratings for her clarinet solos. 
Also a member of the choir and the 
Minnesota All-State Band for two 
years, she credits her musical experi- 
ences as having had a deep effect on 
her development. She feels that music 
is an area which gives a feeling of 
artistry and involvement found in few 
other activities. She considers that one 
of the most important aspects of 
working together musically is that in- 
dividual emphasis is reduced and total 
cooperation stressed so as to work 
toward the overall effect of the group. 

For the past two years she has 
worked at least 15 hours a week in 
a biological laboratory and finds her 
greatest satisfaction comes with being 
responsible for and being able to meet 
her employer's deadlines. Although 
Lynn’s vocational plans are not yet 
decided, she plans on majoring in 
French and is looking forward to a 
challenging career which would allow 
her to work independently and with 
a great deal of responsibility. 


- 
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Labor Dept. 


New Federal Directory Outlines 
U.S. Trade Union Movement 


There’s a wealth of information in 
the Labor Department’s -recently- 
released directory of trade unions. 

The directory lists all 114 AFL- 
CIO national and international unions 
plus 61 unions not affiliated with the 
AFL-CIO. Also listed are state AFL- 
CIO central bodies and AFL-CIO 
departments. 

“Membership in 185 national un- 
ions headquartered in the United 
States reached a record high of 20.7 
million in 1970, compared with 20.2 
million in 1968, the date of the previ- 
ous survey,” the Labor Department 
reported. 

Unions in non-manufacturing re- 
corded gains of 361,000 members and 
unions in the government sectors 
raised their totals by 163,000 since 
1968. Unions in manufacturing saw 
their membership decline by 45,000. 

U.S. unions, the agency said. in 
1970 negotiated nearly 153,000 agree- 
ments exclusive of supplements and 


$5,000 Award ee 


Donald Fry (center), a member of Teamster Local 743 in Chicago, Ill., receives 


pension and welfare plans. 

Additional information reported: 

—In 1970 there were four unions 
with membership over one million and 
five with membership between 500,000 
and one million. Twenty-five unions 
had membership under 1,000. 

—Some 65 per cent of all white 
collar members were in 49 unions, 
each claiming to be at least 70 per 
cent white collar. 

—Union and association govern- 
ment membership totaled 4.1 million 
in 1970, of which 2.3 million were in 
bona fide trade unions, 

—The three states with the largest 
trade union membership were New 
York (2.6 million), California (2.1 
million), and Pennsylvania (1.6 mil- 
lion). Ohio, Michigan and Illinois had 
more than 500,000 members each. 

—A total of 61 unions hold biennial 
conventions, 45 meet every year, 22 
every three years, 35 every four years 
and 22 every five years. 


a $5,000 check awarded in an improper discharge case at the Mystik Tape Divi- 
sion of the Borden Chemical Division of Borden’s, Inc. Sam Matyas (left) and 
Harry Peters (right), Local 743 business representatives, handled the proceed- 
ings for the union. Local 743 recently was certified to represent the 400 Mystik 
workers who already have ratified their first agreement. 
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Robert Hearns has retired as secretary- 
treasurer of Teamster Local 422 in 
Cleveland, O., to end a 40-year career 
in the labor movement. Through the 
years, Hearns held every office in the 
local union. More than 600 friends and 
well-wishers honored him with a retire- 
ment banquet and “Bob Hearns Day” 
was proclaimed in Cuyahoga County, 
Ohio. 


@ Unanimous 


Office workers and a driver-ware- 
houseman employed by Gateway 
Paper & Supply Co., Inc., of Beloit, 
Wis.. voted unanimously for represen- 
tation by Teamster Local 579 of 
Janesville, Wis., in a recent National 
Labor Relations Board election, ac- 
cording to Leonard Schoonover, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the local union. 


@ Drivers Vote 


Drivers employed by Ed Wills 
Trucking, a scrap metal and steel 
hauling firm in Fresno, Calif., voted 
unanimously for representation by 
Teamster Local 431 in a recent Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board election, 
according to Harry Kachadoorian, 
secretary-treasurer of the local union. 


@ In Nebraska 


All 31 drivers and yardmen eligible 
to vote in a representation election at 
McCann Concrete Co., of Omaha, 
Neb., cast ballots with the majority 
favoring Teamster Local 554. 

Don Smith, Local 554 business rep- 
resentative, said the tally in the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board election 
was 18 for the union and 13 against. 
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Special Report 


Health Insurance Plan is Vital 
To Social Security Program 


(Editor’s Note: A citizen’s stake in Social Security is tremendous, not only in terms of the size of his 
investment in the program, but also in terms of what Social Security will do for him in retirement, in 
disability, and in terms of survivor benefits. Because Social Security represents such great importance 
to all Americans, The International Teamster magazine publishes the final of a series of articles de- 
signed to help the reader more fully understand how he is involved.) 


THERE ARE FACETS of the Social Security program as equally important 
to working and retired Americans as are the pension plan, disability insurance 
and related protective features. 
‘ Foremost is the health insurance plan better known as Medicare. In addi- 
tion, Congress amended the law last year to include a program to be known 
as Supplemental Security Income (SSI) which will go into effect January 1, 
1974. 
While Medicare has suffered some scandalous abuse at the hands of a few 
unscrupulous physicians and hospital administrators, nevertheless it has been a 
life-saver for thousands of people faced with the expensive bills stemming 


Medicare from lengthly illness. 
A Basically, the Social Security health program is split into two sections. The 
: part known as Medicare automatically protects nearly all Americans 65 years 
Life or older. The other part is usually referred to as Medicaid; it has been a volun- 
Saver tary program which provides medical insurance but requires a contribution 


from retirees desiring to be covered. 

Medicare pays up to 90 days of hospital care in a benefit period. The benefi- 
ciary must pay $68 of the charge for covered services during the first 60 days 
in the hospital, plus $17 a day for the next 30 days. The charges were put into 
the law to prevent abuse. 

Once the 90 days is used up, there still is available a “lifetime reserve” of 
60 days that may go into effect. However, the beneficiary’s contribution to bill 
payment then goes back up to $34 a day. Furthermore, the lifetime reserve can 
be used only once. 

Medicare payments not only take care of hospital costs, but can also be 
applied to bills incurred at qualified nursing homes or other extended-care 
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facilities, and home health visits by nurses or special therapists under certain 
conditions. 

The 1972 changes in the law added some improvements to Medicare. For 
the first time, the health insurance was made available to some people under 
the age of 65 who are disabled. Coverage was broadened to include a wider 
range of health care services. The changes go into effect July 1, 1973, and the 
Social Security Administration field offices can provide detailed information on 
the innovations. 

Medicaid, essentially a medical insurance plan to pay doctor bills, is financed 
by a minimal monthly premium—matched by the federal government—which 
is deducted from the retiree’s pension check. 

Under Medicaid, the beneficiary is responsible for the first $60 in doctor 
bills or other bills for covered medical services in each calendar year. After 
that, Social Security pays 80 per cent of the “reasonable charges” for such 
services for the rest of the year. 

Until this year, Medicaid was not automatic and those desiring its benefits 
had to voluntarily apply for them. The 1972 amendments to the law changed 
the medical insurance enrollment feature of the program, however. Now, 
people first becoming entitled to Medicare in July, 1973, or later will be auto- 
matically covered by the medical insurance known as Medicaid. 

Retirees have the option of refusing Medicaid protection. However, if they 
accept Medicaid as of next July Ist, they must pay the same monthly premium 
as those already covered as a result of voluntary application. 

There used to be a provision that retirees desiring Medicaid had to enroll 
within three years after becoming eligible for it. This is no longer the case as 
a result of last year’s changes in the law. Enrollment can be made at any time 
now. However, the premium goes up 10 per cent for each full year that a 
person was eligible for the insurance but refused it. 

The Supplemental Security Income (SSI) program scheduled to go into 
effect next January is designed to supplement the incomes of aged, blind and 
disabled Americans with limited income and resources. 

Furthermore, the law explicitly states that SSI payments in most cases will 
supplement existing Social Security benefits. In future years, it is anticipated 
that about 90 per cent of the aged recipients of SSI—the largest category to 
receive the payments—will also be eligible for some Social Security benefits. 

A feature of SSI, unlike other Social Security programs, is that the federal 
government in effect will be working in partnership with the 50 states, the in- 
tent being to allocate to each level of government those functions it is best 
able to perform. 

To be eligible for SSI benefits, the person must be 65 years of age or older, 
blind or disabled, have an income below $390 a quarter for an individual or 
$585 for a couple, and must have resources—exclusive of a house, car and 
personal effects—of not more than $1,500 for an individual or $2,250 for a 
couple. 

Basic payments in the SSI program will provide $390 a quarter for an in- 
dividual living alone and $585 per quarter for a couple. Deductions will be 
made if the individual or couple seeking SSI benefits has retirement or un- 
earned income; in which case $60 a quarter of that income will be ignored and 
the remainder will be deducted on a dollar-per-dollar basis. 

The federal government soon will be publishing extensive and detailed in- 
formation on how the new Supplemental Security Income program will work. 
Those who might benefit from SSI are encouraged to remain alert for informa- 
tional articles that will undoubtedly appear in local newspapers. 

There are some aspects of the Social Security program maintained by the 
United States that have not been discussed in detail in this series of articles 
published by The International Teamster magazine beginning last February. 

For example, benefits under Social Security sometimes are halted. The rea- 
sons are variable and hinge mostly on changes in family life resulting from 
marriage, divorce, adoption or death. 

Whatever question any American might have regarding the benefits, regula- 
tions or administration of the Social Security program, he is encouraged to 
contact the agency’s nearest field office. Every major city has at least one such 
office, many have several, and if they cannot supply the answer to your ques- 
tion—they know someone who can. 

(This concludes a five-part series on Social Security) 
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EVERY issue touched upon by a 
dozen speakers at the 1973 Teamster 
Legislative Conference held recently 
in Washington, D.C., proved the need 
for increased grass-roots participation 
in the legislative process. 

More than 400 delegates registered 
for the 2-day sesison held at mid- 
May. The powerful line-up of speak- 
ers included General President Frank 
E. Fitzsimmons, several congressmen 
and federal government officials, in- 
cluding Secretary of Labor Peter J. 
Brennan who made a luncheon ap- 
pearance. 

Chairman of the conference was 
Dave Sweeney, legislative and polit- 
ical director for the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters. 


Legislative Conference 
Points to Need for 
Grass Roots Participation 


Frank E. Fitzsimmons 
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Peter Brennan 


General President Fitzsimmons 
spoke at length on the need to bring 
farm workers under coverage of the 
National Labor Relations Act, reiter- 
ating his view that such coverage 
would end the controversy over farm 
workers organization and solve the 
problems of the people who do the 
stoop work in the fields. 

He also voiced Teamster support of 
Labor Secretary Brennan’s stance on 
minimum wage legislation and cited 
particularly the Secretary’s excellent 
record as a trade unionist. 

In terms of pension legislation, the 
General President said the Interna- 
tional Union does not object to pro- 
posals that would retain workers’ 
rights in existing pension programs. 
He also favored total reciprocity 
among pension plans. 

The Teamster-Auto Transporters 
agreement to implement the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Act so as to 
benefit members in the industry was 
cited by Fitzsimmons as an example 
of total participation in a program 
inspired by legislation. 

On the subject of DRIVE, the 
Teamster legislative arm, the General 
President said greater and more effec- 
tive participation is needed. He en- 
couraged the legislative directors pres- 
ent for the session to step up their 
efforts to increase membership in 
DRIVE and further develop programs 
in their local areas that would sup- 
port desirable legislative proposals 
while opposing undesirable measures. 

The Teamster leader emphatically 
expressed continued support for Nix- 
on Administration programs. 

Other speakers addressing the leg- 
islative conference were: 
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Ted Stevens 


—Donald Rogers, counsellor to the 
Secretary of Labor. He stressed the 
need for organized labor to follow 
through on the legislative process. 
Even though union-supported meas- 
ures might pass through Congress and 
be signed into law, he said, “if you 
don’t follow up and make certain the 
law is implemented correctly, then 
your efforts go down the drain.” 


—Sen. Walter F. Mondale of 
Minnesota. He discussed the political 
climate in the nation’s capitol, talked 
about tax reform legislation, the 
methods of financing general election 
campaigns, and pensions. 


—Teamster Vice President Ray 
Schoessling of Chicago, Ill. He spoke 
briefly on the problems of getting 


Weldon Mathis 


Walter Mondale Brock Adams 


adjustments in the Landrum-Griffin 
law that would more accurately re- 
flect the needs of organized labor. An 
example, he cited, was the need to 
extend terms of office for elected 
leaders to five years. 


—Teamster Vice President Weldon 
Mathis, executive assistant to the Gen- 
eral President and secretary of 
DRIVE. He said greater effort was 
needed in all areas to increase the 
amount of voluntary monies for 
DRIVE. 


—Mrs. Josephine Hoffa, national 
director of DRIVE Ladies Auxiliary. 
Mrs. Hoffa pointed out that almost 
every activity of individual Americans 
is affected in some manner by what 
government does. 


—Richard J. Krickus of the New 
York Center for Ethnic Affairs. Dis- 
cussing labor and community develop- 
ment, he: urged greater labor partic- 
ipation in efforts to solve local prob- 
lems too long ignored. 


—Rod Leonard, executive director 
of the Community Nutrition Institute. 
He talked about the politics of nutri- 
tion, suggesting that the United States 
was on the brink of a food supply 
disaster. 


—Norbert L. Blume, president of 
Teamster Local 783 and speaker of 
the Kentucky House of Representa- 
tives. He pointed out what could be 


Joe Trerotola 
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done by 
the state 


active labor participation at 
legislative level. 


Thomas F. Eagleton of 
Missouri. He dwelt mostly upon the 
problems of older citizens and how 
they are affected by changing forces 
in the economy, adding that in his 
opinion the nation historically “has 
not paid enough attention to the needs 
of the elderly.” 


——Sen. 


—Rep. Brock Adams of Washing- 
ton’s 7th Congressional District. After 
giving examples of grass-roots achieve- 
ment in the legislative process, he 
discussed in detail the Surface Trans- 
portation Act now in the congres- 
sional hopper. 


—David Previant, chief labor 
counsel for the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters. He reviewed some 
of the history of legislation in rela- 
tion to owner-operators and suggested 
a manner in which this gray area of 
law might be improved to _ benefit 
workers, employers and the public by 
amending the Interstate Commerce 
Act. 


—Sen. Ted Stevens of Alaska. Most 
of his remarks concerned no-fault 
automobile insurance proposals that 
have been under consideration by 
Congress for some time. 


@ Law Change 


Few states provide workmen’s com- 
pensation coverage for farm workers. 
However, Pennsylvania, West Virginia 
and Colorado legislatures acted to ex- 
tend some coverage in 1972. 


@ Age Decline 


The number of people 55 years 
of age and over in the workforce will 
decline in the 1980’s, says the Labor 
Department—a reflection of the de- 
creased birth rate during the Depres- 
sion years of the 1930’s. 


@ Graduates 


Nearly three million youngsters 
graduated from high school last year, 
about the same number as in 1971. 
However, the proportion of graduates 
enrolling in college the following Octo- 
ber was 4 per cent lower in 1972 
than in the previous year. Latest gov- 
ernment reports show graduates look 
for work in job markets plagued by 
5.5% unemployment. 
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Pre-Paid Legal 
Gets Senate 
Boost 


A bill permitting unions to bargain 
for employer contributions to pre-paid 
legal services program for union mem- 
bers and their families has been passed 
by the Senate. 

The bill amends existing federal law 
which prohibits employer contribu- 
tions to a jointly administered fund 
for such purposes. 

The legislation had the support of 
Teamster General President Frank E. 
Fitzsimmons who had urged its pas- 
sage in letters to the Senate Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee and the 
House Special Labor Subcommittee. 

An identical bill has gained full 
committee approval in the House and 
floor consideration is expected soon. 
Little opposition is expected in the 
House. 

Senators John Tower, of Texas, and 
Paul Fannin, of Arizona, attempted 
to scuttle the pre-paid legal services 
bill by amending it to make it a ‘per- 
missive’ subject of collective bargain- 
ing. Their amendment, which would 
have given employers the incentive to 
bargain in bad faith, was badly de- 
feated in the Senate. 

Fitzsimmons noted in his letters to 
the subcommittees that the fund would 
be administered in the same manner 
as health and welfare and pension 
funds. “Given the growing need that 
middle-class citizens face in protecting 
and insuring their legal rights, I be- 
lieve that legal services are a similarly 
justified bargainable benefit.” 


iLO Favors 
Workers Leave 
For Education 


The International Labor Organiza- 
tion is expected to endorse paid edu- 
cational leave for workers when its 
conference convenes in Geneva, 
Switzerland, this June. 


The first draft of a proposed resolu- 
tion to be submitted at the conference 
concludes with the phrase: “Paid edu- 
cational leave should be available to 
workers without discrimination, and 
priority should be given to categories 
of workers, or to particular occupa- 
tions or functions, which have especi- 
ally urgent educational or training 
needs.” 


Senate OK’s 
Teamster 
In Labor Post 


Bernard E. DeLury 


Bernard E. DeLury was confirmed 
recently by the U.S. Senate as Assist- 
ant Secretary of Labor for Employ- 
ment Standards. 

DeLury, who once held various 
positions at Teamster Local 831 in 
New York City, also was associated 
with a Lathers local union. 

Since November, 1972, he worked 
as deputy industrial commissioner for 
the New York State Department of 
Labor where he was responsible for 
safety, labor standards and manpower 
programs. 


UAW Wins 
RTW Case 
In Court 


A “right-to-work” attack on union 
political and ideological expenditures 
through a suit against the United 
Automobile Workers has been turned 
back by the 10th U.S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals in Denver. 

The decision involved the first in 
a series of seven lawsuits against the 
UAW financed by the Legal Defense 
and Education Foundation of the Na- 
tional Right-to-Work Committee. A 
dozen other unions have faced litiga- 
tion backed by this group. 
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@ FATTER TALKING FEES 


Inflation has hit the system of honorariums enjoyed by Senators and Representatives who earn 
extra pay by speaking to various organizations. The honorariums used to range in the area of 
$1,000. Recently Sen. Hubert Humphrey of Minnesota received $5,000 for a talk in London. 
Other congressmen raked in fees as high as $2,500. 


@ GAS MILEAGE AND TAXES 

A bill proposed by Rep. Charles Vanik of Ohio would penalize car owners who purchase 
autos that eat more than their share of gasoline. The bill provides that a levied tax on new 
cars would decline as mileage improved, with autos getting 20 miles or more a gallon ex- 
empt from the tax. Purpose of the bill is to spur development of more economical cars and 
help alleviate the gasoline shortage. 


@ WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION LAWS 

The legislatures of 43 states and Puerto Rico last year enacted more than 100 amendments to 
their workmen’s compensation laws. A national commission has recommended federal action 
if states fail to update and improve their statutes in this area. 


e@ LEGAL SERVICES BILL 


The Senate passed a bill to amend the Taft-Hartley Act to permit employer contributions to 
jointly-administered trust funds for legal services, stressing that ‘‘it will not require labor or 
management to agree to any such program.” Further, parties to such an agreement would be 
free to determine the types of benefits and the manner in which legal services would be pro- 
vided. 


e COMMITTEE SPLITTING 

Under consideration is a proposal to split the House Education and Labor Committee into 
two separate committees. The idea regularly comes to the floor whenever the House has 
considered realigning its work. A Select Committee on Committees has been holding hear- 
ings on how the committee structure of the House should be altered. 


e SUMMER CAMP INSPECTION 


The New York State Assembly recently passed a bill requiring yearly inspection of sleep- 
away summer camps for children. Sponsors of the legislation cited inspection trips of some 
camps in the state in which were found ‘‘some of the most horrendous conditions that one 
would ever find.”’ Lack of safety precautions and cramped conditions were cited. 


© PAROCHIAL SCHOOL FUNDS 


Although it is uncertain whether the project is constitutional, federal officials reportedly are 
going ahead with an experimental plan to funnel public funds into private and church-related 
schools. New Hampshire has been selected for the test run. Sponsoring the project is the Office 
of Economic Opportunity. 


© CITIES FEEL SHORTAGE 


Shortages of natural gas and gasoline are causing problems for some cities which must oper- 
ate on contract with suppliers. Recently the State of New Jersey received only one bid on a 
gasoline contract. Police cars ran out of gasoline in Scranton, Pa., and had to fill up at regu- 
lar stations. San Antonio's supplies of natural gas have been slashed. 
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@ Oil Company Profits 


Even while there was a threat of a gasoline 
shortage in the United States this summer, the na- 
tion’s major oil companies were reporting big profits 
for the first quarter of this year. 

Earnings figures of nine major oil companies in 
the first three months of 1973 were up. 

A breakdown of the profit gains: Texaco up 14.8 
per cent; Gulf Oil 18.7 per cent; Continental Oil 
11.5 per cent; Phillips Petroleum 22 per cent; Cities 
Service 17.4 per cent; Standard Oil 48.3 per cent; 
Murphy Oil 58.5 per cent; Commonwealth Oil 16.6 
per cent, and Kerr-McGee 20.2 per cent. 


@ D.C.'s Working Poor 


The Washington (D.C.) Center for Metropolitan 
Studies concluded recently that the most serious 
manpower problem in the District of Columbia is 
underemployment rather than unemployment. 

The center said one-third of the city’s workers 
are earning less than the poverty level of $4,000. A 
large number of workers in the District are em- 
ployed in “on-again, off-again jobs offering little if 
any chance of advancement and paying low wages,” 
said the center. 


@ Doctor Shortage 


An American Enterprise Institute report con- 
cluded recently that “there is a distinct possibility 
of . . . a surplus of physicians by the late 1970’s” 
in the United States. 

An analysis by the private Washington-based re- 
search organization noted that the 1969 shortage 
of doctors was about 50,000—based on a ratio of 
100 doctors per 100,000 population. It claims a 
3,000 surplus will develop by 1980 even without 
federal medical-school subsidies passed by Congress 
in 1971. 

The study—which frankly expresses the view there 
is no need for medical-school subsidies—says med 
schools in the U.S. turned out 63 per cent more 
doctors in 1971 than in 1950. Further, the influx 
of foreign physicians has risen to about 3,000 an- 
nually. 


@ Welfare and Computers 


The newly organized National Welfare Fraud As- 
sociation has proposed the use of computers to 
track down welfare violators. 

Richard B. Peterson, president of the NWFA who 
is also chief operations security officer of the Cali- 
fornia Welfare Department, said the association 
hopes to set up a national welfare recipient index 
consisting of a computer system in each state linked 
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Information 


to the central files of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. 

Target date for establishing the system, Peterson 
said, is Jan. 1, 1974. 


@ Barges Boom 


Barge traffic is booming on the inland waters of 
the United States as better equipment and river im- 
provements appear. 

Big grain exporters, natural gas distributors and 
iron ore and steel shippers are increasingly taking 
advantage of the barge industry as an economical 
though slow method of transporting products. 

Barge shipping last year increased 5.5 per cent 
over 1971 and barge line operators hope for a six 
or seven per cent increase this year. 

The largest manufacturer of barges, the Dravo 
Corporation, constructed 300 barges last year—up 
from 184 the previous year, and has a backlog of 
more than 18 months in orders. 


@ Flabbiness and Affluence 


A recent nationwide poll revealed the surprising 
fact that 49 million Americans—45 per cent of the 
adult population—are less educated and less affluent 
than those individuals who exercise. 

In other words, it appears that the less flabby an 
American is the likelihood is that he will be more 
affluent than his perspiration-free neighbor. 

Of 60 million Americans who exercise regularly, 
the poll showed, 44 million walked. Other popular 
forms of exercise by ranking were bicycle riding, 
swimming, calisthenics and jogging. 


@ Occupational Cancer 


Based upon evidence gathered so far, the Labor 
Department finds itself wrestling with one of the 
toughest job-health problems: Occupational cancer. 

Research has shown that a number of chemicals 
and other substances, some widely used in industry, 
can cause cancer. Furthermore, many workers in 
manufacturing plants continue to be exposed to the 
elements. 

So far, the Labor Department has issued a stand- 
ard for the handling of only one cancer-causing 
substance—carcinogen-asbestos. 


@ Stolen Autos 


Even though a passenger car is stolen every 35 
seconds somewhere in the United States, auto theft 
in 1972 declined for the first time in the history of 
the automobile. 

Although total auto thefts came to nearly one 
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million cars last year, the total was still a seven per 
cent decline from the 1971 figure. The decline is 
attributed to the effectiveness of anti-theft devices 
which lock a car’s steering wheel and transmission 
when the ignition key is removed. 

Although most stolen cars are recovered, one in 
seven is never found. Damage averages $300 on cars 
that are found because one of every five stolen 
autos becomes involved in an accident. 


@ Aging Population 


Census Bureau statistics indicate that within less 
than a generation more than 5O per cent of the 
United States population will be over the age of 50. 

It is also estimated that before the year 2000— 
only 27-years from now—one of every three Amer- 
icans will be 65 years of age or older. 

Government planners, meanwhile, are interpreting 
the projected figures as an unmistakable sign that 
the youth emphasis of the past decade is on its way 
out to the extent that future planning must increas- 
ingly be concerned with an older population. 


@ Tonsillectomy Dispute 


Because recent research has turned up evidence 
that the tonsils apparently play an important role in 
the body’s immunity system, physicians are begin- 
ning to take sides on whether or not tonsillectomies 
are necessary. 

Many physicians now contend the operation is a 
risky, useless fad of long standing and that its bene- 
fits have not been proven. Other doctors say the 
operation is a simple, safe procedure that makes 
sickly children healthy again. 

Whichever viewpoint is right, the fact is that an 
estimated one million operations annually occur in 
which the tonsils and adenoids are removed by 
surgeons. The estimated cost is in the neighborhood 
of $375 million, including the tab for the hospital 
room. 


@® Meat Outlook 


Despite some lingering effects of the recent meat 
boycott by consumers, which resulted in a strong 
change in shopping habits by many marketers, big 
meat packers have an optimistic view on their pos- 
sibilities for profit in 1973. 

While it is true that some smaller packers suffered 
when consumers decreased their purchases of meat, 
most of the large slaughtering and processing plants 
in the United States did not suffer too much. 

The number of animals coming to market through 
the 3,000 meat plants in the country is expected to 
show a marked upturn by the end of the summer. 
The results, believe the packers, will be lower costs 
and greater operating efficiency. 


@ Job Boredom Disputed 


A Columbia University professor said recently that 
more workers are turned off by the wasteful and ir- 
reponsible inefficiency of management than by 
boredom on their jobs. 

The statement by Prof. Leonard Sayles put the lie 


to those who have been peddling the “bored worker” 
story incessantly in recent months. 

Prof. Sayles told a Conference on Productivity 
that much talk about productivity represents sim- 
plistic thinking compounded of sure-fire catch-words 
and phrases. He said that rather than being bored, 
workers particularly resent managerial wastefulness 
and overlooking of equipment and procedural mal- 
functions in operations. 

The professor also asserted that more executives 
and white collar workers goof off than blue collar 
workers. Furthermore, blue collar workers are aware 
of the habit and resent it bitterly. 

Finally, said the professor, there is no evidence 
that managerial and professional workers are “in 
any sense more hard working, more productive or 
more motivated” than ordinary workers, 


® Inflation Prediction 


Major corporate leaders and bankers meeting as 
the Business Council at Hot Springs, Va., recently 
predicted that the rate of inflation in the United 
States will increase between 4.5 and 5 per cent this 
year, then taper off to about 3.5 per cent in 1974. 

The council also predicted that the nation’s eco- 
nomy would grow an estimated 11 per cent this year, 
which would make it the largest growth since 1951. 

Gross National Product, the market value of the 
total output of the nation’s goods and services, is 
expected by the Business Council to hit $1,275 
billion this year. 


® Highway Signs 


All 50 states are now in compliance with the 
1965 Highway Beautification Act, according to the 
Department of Transportation. 

South Dakota was the last state to sign an agree- 
ment with the federal government to establish con- 
trols on outdoor advertising signs along main high- 
ways outside commercial and industrial areas. 

Deadline for compliance by the states was 1971. 
By April, 1972, all states except South Dakota were 
in compliance. South Dakota was penalized with the 
loss of 10 per cent of its fiscal 1973 federal-aid 
highway apportionment—some $3.3 million—before 
agreeing to toe the line. 


® Population Centers 


New York City remains the largest population 
center in the United States, according to the Census 
Bureau. 

Based upon the 1970 census, New York City’s 
metropolitan area has a population of just under 10 
million. Nassau and Suffolk Counties which adjoin 
each other on Long Island, became the 9th ranked 
metropolitan area with a population of 2.6 million. 
The two counties formerly were counted as part of 
New York City. 

Otherwise, there were no changes in the top eight 
cities in terms of population. Los Angeles-Long 
Beach ranged second with 7 million; Chicago was 
third with 7 million; Philadelphia followed with 4.8 
million; Detroit had 4.4 million; San Francisco- 
Oakland had 3.1 million; Washington, D.C.’s total 
was 2.9 million and Boston followed with 2.9 million. 
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WHAT'S 
NEW 


Bigger Loads 


A new two-wheel hand truck re- 


cently manufactured is 51 inches high 
to permit higher packing of case goods 
and it has a load capacity of up to 
450 pounds. 


Replacement Hood 


A hand-laminated fiberglass tilt-hood 
has been announced as a replacement 
unit for the factory original hood on 
new and older model trucks. 
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King Pin Lock 


A new king-pin lock designed to 
prevent the theft of merchandise-laden 
trailers weighs just 7/2 pounds and 
fits onto any standard trailer king-pin, 
the manufacturer says. The unit is 
forged steel and many lock combina- 
tions are available. It has a balltype 
easy-grip handle. 


Increased Awareness 


The manufacturer says its new 
clock-face-equipped recorders catch 
the eye of the driver frequently, thus 
increasing time awareness and serving 
as a gentle incentive toward efficient 
time use. The clock makes the pres- 
ence of the recorder more desirable, 
the company says, and helps the driver 
reconcile his daily log with the chart 
record of the recorder. 


Connector Seal 


A scotch brand auto electric sealing 
compound has been introduced. It is 
separated from its white liner, centered 
over connector, then squeezed togeth- 
er. It is said to have a high dielectric 
strength, even when wet, and a high 
adhesion rate. The manufacturer says 
it will adhere to steel five times better 
than previous products. 


New Hutch Suspension 


A new and improved air suspension 
for trailers has been announced. It is 
designed to be competitive with spring 
suspensions now available and will be 
offered in six mounting heights from 
7 to 17 inches. 


WHAT’S NEW keeps our readers 
informed of new ideas. Since it 
is the policy of THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL TEAMSTER not to ad- 
vertise any product, trade names 
and manufacturers are omitted. 
Interested readers can obtain names 
of manufacturers by writing THE 
INTERNATIONAL TEAMSTER, 
Island Ave., N. E., 
D> (C2 20018. «A 
stamped, self-addressed envelope 
must be enclosed. 

A report on new products and 
processes on this page in no way 
constitutes an endorsement or rec- 
ommendation. All performance 
claims are based on statements by 
the manufacturer. 


810 Rhode 
Washington, 
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Emergency, Emergency 


One of the big transatlantic airliners took a group 
of writers and radio artists—all women—to Europe, 
and the women, being the only passengers, made 
themselves completely at home. Several hours out 
from New York, with the flying perfectly smooth, 
the loud-speaker intoned: “Everyone please return to 
your seat and fasten seat belts.” 

The women rushed to their places, followed in- 
structions and sat tensely awaiting developments. In 
a moment the door of the control room opened and 
the pilot emerged, surveyed them and smiled. “Now, 
I suppose, the men’s room is clear.” 


Unrecognized Authority 


A young mother says that after putting her two 
children to bed one night she changed into a droopy 
blouse and an old pair of slacks and proceeded to 
wash her hair. All during the shampoo she could 
hear the children growing wilder and noisier. Finish- 
ing as hurriedly as possible, she wrapped a large 
towel around her head, stormed into their room and 
put them back to bed with a stern warning to stay 
there. 

As she left, she heard her two-year-old say to his 
sister in a trembling voice: “Who was that?” 


Delivery Guaranteed In A Flash 


In a Hollywood photo lab: “All orders for delivery 
yesterday must be placed before noon tomorrow.” 


Just The Facts, Ma'am 


Painted on the yachts moored in Key Biscayne, 
Florida, are the usual romantic names—Sea Sprite, 
Moonbeam, Wanderer. But the one that catches 
everyone’s eye is a small, neat craft named simply: 
$18,500. 


And For Christmas .. . 


Did you hear about the Texan who just bought 
his son a cowboy outfit—a 20,000-acre ranch, 1,000 
head of cattle and 200 horses? 


MOVING? 


ber the magazine is yours to receive 


a ml Naas = 
PNW 


by right under the Teamster Consti- 
tution. We want you to have the 


magazine but if you fail to notify us 


of a change of address, then you 


deny yourself that right. Please use 
this form to bring your address up 
to date. 
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Give this form to your Business Agent, Job 
Steward or mai! to your Local Union Office. 
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Make Your Children Work 


In the days when we were young (many, many years ago), 
we were trained to believe that it was our duty to take care 
of our parents at all times, but especially in their old age. We 
did our duty. We worked from our earliest years and turned 
over our money to father or mother and when they grew old 
we nursed them and cared for them in every way possible in 
order to make them happy. 

We deserve no credit for this. It was our duty; it was 
natural. There is only one love that should outshine the love 
of children for parents, and that is the love of parents, es- 
pecially a mother’s love for her children. 

In European countries the same old love for parents con- 
tinues to obtain. And why not? Do not our parents give us 
life? Do they not struggle and work and toil and often suffer 
privation in order that we may have the things that we need? 
How often do not parents pinch themselves so that their 
children may have the opportunities that they themselves were 
deprived of. But what do we find in this country of ours? 
Not only do the children expect their parents to take care of 
them in their infancy, but after they grow up they expect the 
“old man” or the “old lady” to help them along. 

We find in this country many a young man standing around 
on corners loafing and living off his parents. Many of the 
apparently sweet young girls we see in the streets are sponging 
on their old fathers, too lazy or too proud to work or even 
help their poor mothers at home. 

Some wonderful American sons not only expect “dad” to 
raise them to manhood, but after that slip off (without having 
a job) and bring home a wife for “dad” to feed and clothe. 

America, our wonderful country, is the only country in the 
world where such conditions obtain, but in many instances 
the parents themselves are to blame for not giving their chil- 
dren some of the hard knocks which they themselves experi- 
enced. The greatest crime that parents can commit against 
children is not to make them work. 

Fathers, make your sons work. Even in their young years 
teach them to work around the house. Don’t pity them and 
do it yourself. Train them early in life the need of work. 
Mothers, make your daughters work—teach them housework. 
Do this if you want them to love you in after life. 

Don’t you know that work is dignified and that it is the 
boy and girl who loaf around the streets who commit most of 
the crimes that are committed and who bring disgrace and 
dishonor on their parents? Take a look at many of the sons 
and daughters of millionaires. A great many of the boys be- 
come degenerates, raving, rioting, drunken, mad. Many of 
the daughters of the rich are silly, foolish, gambling, good-for- 
nothing spendthrifts, who are divorced twice before they are 
twenty-one. 

Yes, indeed, it is wonderful to raise children, provided you 
train them early in life to be useful citizens by teaching them 
and compelling them to work, and to respect and honor the 
parents who have suffered for them. 


A Few Words To New Unions 


A charter does not make a 
union; it is but the nucleus 
around which to gather a 
union. Men are what consti- 
tute a union. The minority of 
men in any calling, no matter 
how true they may be to prin- 
ciple, can not achieve the pur- 
pose of unionism—which is 
“the majority shall rule.” It is 
oftentimes the case that a few 
enthusiastic men will be mis- 
led by the pleasing platitudes 
of a professional organizer, 
anxious to earn his fee and en- 
hance his reputation, into for- 
getting that “there are others” 
who must be in the union if 
it is to do anybody any good. 
It is a good rule for newly- 
organized unions to “make 
haste slowly” in demanding of 
their employers the reforms 
they want. First, get a major- 
ity, at least, of the men to be 
affected by the reforms into 
the union; else it may develop 
that “the majority rules” out- 
side as well as inside of the 
union, for the human animal 
is so perverse that he will some- 
times refuse to be benefited un- 
less he has a voice in the 
method. 

Newly-organized unions too 


often attempt to secure im- 
mediately benefits enjoyed by 
organizations long in the field, 
and which have attained suc- 
cess after years of sacrifice 
and warfare. As soon as one 
shop or factory is unionized 
they demand an increase in 
wages far in excess of that paid 
by the non-union concerns, 
keen competitors of their em- 
ployer, who would be able to 
drive the latter out of the mar- 
ket should he be forced to 
meet the additional expense of 
manufacture. This is an in- 
justice to the employer and to 
themselves, for in shutting out 
the factory in which they work 
from fair competition they de- 
stroy the very source from 
which, by judicious action, 
they should reap benefits. 
First, organize your industry 
thoroughly. Then, when every 
employer engaged in the same 
business is confronted by the 
same conditions and the same 
opportunities, no sane business 
man among them will oppose 
just demands and the insane 
will be compelled to submit 
by the very force of conditions. 
Always be sure you are 
right—then go ahead. 


Babies Can Not Live Under 
Low Wage Plan 


In a study of Gary by the 
United States children’s bu- 
reau, it is stated that “an 
increase of infant mortality 
with a fall in the earnings of 
the fathers for chief bread- 
winners was demonstrated. 

“For the year of the Gary 
study, when the chief bread- 
winners’ earnings amounted to 
at least $1,850, the infant 


death rate was 89.4 per 1,000; 


when the earnings were be- 
tween $1,050 and $1,850, the 
rate increased to 127.1; when 
the earnings fell below $1,505, 
the rate rose to 137.8. More 
than a fourth of the babies of 
native white mothers, but less 
than one in 12 of those having 
foreign-born mothers, were in 


families whose chief bread- 
winner earned $1,850 or 
more.” 
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BUYERS 


When you shop, make two check lists. One of the items you need. 
The other of products and services which are made and per- 


formed by union members. 


THOSE ARE JUST A FEW. BUT, IF YOU ARE 


IN THE MARKET PLACE, 


UNION LABEL. 


WORK UNION © 


FOR 1973 


There’s hardly an item of merchandise the consumer buys which 
cannot be purchased from union made hands. 


CHECK LIST 


Milk Delivery 
Laundry Delivery 
Fuel Delivery 
Bread Delivery 
Parcel Delivery 
Moving Services 
Vending Services 
Clothing 

Food 

Appliances 
Furniture 


Restaurants 
Barber Shops 
Printing 
Beverages 
Leather Goods 
Newspapers 
Footware 
Insurance 


LOOK FOR THE 


BUY UNION 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


GENEVA, 


SWITZERLAND 


DENVER, COLO. 


ALTOONA, PA. 


NEW YORK CITY 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


PALO ALTO, CALIF. 


UNDATED 


A U.S. District Court issued an order directing the Department of Labor to stop par- 
ticipating in federally-funded state programs that discriminate against migratory or 
seasonal farm workers. The court found that the federal department had ‘knowingly 
granted funds to state employment services that have violated the Constitution and 
laws of the United States.” 


The International Labor Organization says its top priority in goals is full employment 
throughout the world. Also, said the ILO report, there is an urgent need for a new 
look at income distribution. 


The Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers recently reached a settlement with Shell Oil 
Co., and declared the end of a labor-backed consumer boycott which had supported 
OCAW’s lengthy strike against the company. 


Giodano Sausage Co. fought an employee’s application for unemployment com- 
pensation after the worker quit in disgust over company rules prohibiting talking on 
the sausage assembly line, or singing or humming by a worker laboring alone in 
a room. The Unemployment Compensation Board of review decided the firm’s rules 
were unreasonable and granted compensation. 


Shannon J. Wall is the new president of the National Maritime Union. He succeeds 
Joseph Curran who held the presidency for 36 years before retiring last March. 


Output per man-hour went up in a number of major industries during 1972, accord- 
ing to a special study made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Tops in productivity 
gain was aluminum rolling and drawing at 20.9 points on the index. Another high 
gainer was air transportation with an 11.9 point increase. 


The Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service says shorter contracts are becoming 
more common under wage controls. Nearly 18 per cent of the agreements involving 
the FMCS in the past year resulted in contracts of 18 months or less in duration. 


The Department of Labor has charged Miller & Long, a non-union construction firm, 
with prematurely removing shoring in connection with the collapse of a 24-story 
building under construction in northern Virginia. Fourteen men died and 34 were 
injured in the collapse. 


About 1,600 workers voted for union representation in an election at Stanford Uni- 
versity, continuing the trend of campus employees toward trade unionism. 


Theodore W. Khell, veteran mediator and arbitrator, said recently that the right of 
a union to strike, or of management to take a strike, ‘can never be discarded 
without doing irreparable damage to collective bargaining principles.” 
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The International Teamster has 
an average monthly circulation 
of 1,886,230 and an estimated 
readership of 5,000,000 (based 
on average impartial surveys of 
periodicals). It is the largest 
labor publication in the world. 
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Settlement Reached in Freight Talks 
400,000 members to vote on contract 


A Teamster Commentary on Farm Workers 
Advocates see one-side of issue 


National Agreement at Schlitz 
Brewery division reaches 10 year goal 


$5 Million Settlement on Plant Closing 
Schlitz shuts doors at Brooklyn plant 


Teamster Pact at Stokely Van Camp 
Wisconsin locals overcome lockout 
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Safe Driving 
Is 
No Accident 


ON OUR COVER: Teamster General President 
Frank E. Fitzsimmons and C. G. Zwingle sign 
new agreement for 400,000 Teamster members in 
freight. The settlement now goes to the member- 
ship in a mail referendum for ratification. Voting 
will be under supervision of U.S. Department of 
Labor. 
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THE 


CALIFORNIA GOVERNOR 
REAPPOINTS ELORDUY 


Mike Elorduy, secretary- 
treasurer of the Teamster 
California Council of Food 
Processing Unions, recently 
was reappointed by Gov. 
Ronald Reagan to a 4-year 
term as a member of the 
California Industrial Welfare 
Commission. 


MINNESOTA MEMBER AIDS 
PURSE SNATCH VICTIM 


William Wyttenbach, a member 
of Teamster Local 792 in 
Minneapolis, Minn., was driving 
along the street recently when 
he saw an elderly woman 
become the victim of a purse 
snatcher. 

Wyttenbach pursued the thief 
who fled into a nearby lot. 
Wyttenbach cornered the 
snatcher and held him until 
police arrived. 

Minneapolis Police Chief 
Gordon Johnson wrote a letter 
commending the Teamster’s 
action. 


ST. LOUIS TEAMSTER 
HEADS VFW POST 


Harold D. Ryan, a long-time 
member of Teamster Local 618 
in St. Louis, Mo., recently was 
elected commander of Veterans 
of Foreign Wars Post No. 4202. 
Ryan is employed at Reliance 
Automotive, Inc. 


CHILD’S LIFE SAVED 
BY BUFFALO DRIVER 


Arthur Bednarik, a member of 
Teamster Local 375 in Buffalo, 
N.Y., for more than 20 years, 
was credited recently with 
saving the life of a 4-year-old 
boy whom he found floating 
face down in a swimming pool. 
Bednarik’s attention was caught 
by the sight of a little girl sitting 
unattended beside a swimming 
pool. When the Teamster 
stopped to investigate, he 
discovered the boy listless in 


about four feet of water. 
Bednarik rescued the youngster 
and applied mouth-to-mouth 
resuscitation while awaiting 
arrival of the ambulance called 
by a nearby gas station 
attendant. The youngster 
recovered. 


JOINT COUNCIL JOINS 
TO AID COMMUNITY 


Teamster Joint Council 41 of 
Cleveland, O., joined with other 
labor organizations in the area 
to donate $7,000 for purchase of 
a $7,000 kidney dialysis 
machine to assist those in the 
community of Wickliffe who 
need the services of the 
equipment which usually is 
available only at the largest of 
hospitals. 


WISCONSIN TEAMSTERS 
AID THE HANDICAPPED 


Rock County Rehabilitation 
Services, Inc., in Wisconsin 
recently expressed appreciation 
to Teamster Local 579 of 
Janesville, Wis., for a donation 
of $1,200 made by the local 
union to the organization. The 
funds will be used to purchase 
equipment and supplies for 
handicapped people served by 
the RCRS. 


HEART ATTACK FELLS 
VIRGINIA OFFICER 


Edsel O. Peacemaker, secretary- 
treasurer of Teamster Local 539 
of Winchester, Va., died 
suddenly when he suffered a 
heart attack at his home 
recently. Peacemaker first took 
office in 1969 and also served 
as a trustee of Teamster Joint 
Council 83. Local 539’s executive 
board named Francis L. Lloyd 
to complete Peacemaker’s 
unexpired term. 


CHICAGO OFFICER 
TAKES RETIREMENT 


John J. Daly, « 40-year member 
of Teamster Local 726 in 
Chicago, Ill., retired recently 
from his post as president of 


the local union. Daly first joined 
the local union as a motor truck 
driver for the City of Chicago 

in 1933. He first became an 
officer in 1945 and has served 
as president since 1967. 


TORONTO PIONEER 
RETIRES WITH HONORS 


John Buchanan, who put in 
almost 40 years as a member 
of Teamster Local 647 in 
Toronto, Ont., was honored with 
a retirement banquet recently. 
Joining in extending best 
wishes to the Canadian were 
IBT Vice Presidents Robert 
Holmes of Detroit, Mich., and 
Ed Lawson of Vancouver, B.C. 
Known as “Mr. Teamster”’ in 
central and eastern Canada, 
Buchanan became an organizer 
for Teamster Joint Council 52 
nearly 20 years ago. 


CINCINNATI DRIVERS 
COMPILE SAFE RECORD 


Fifteen members of Teamster 
Local 100 in Cincinnati, O., all 
employed as drivers by 
Complete Auto Transit, have 
compiled a record of 341 years 
of safe driving. 


HALF-DAY OFF GRANTED 
FOR STEWARD’S FUNERAL 


Westmount Tool Corp., of East 
Rutherford, N.J., granted a 
half-day off with pay to its 
employees recently so they 
would feel free to attend the 
funeral of the late William 
Wisner, steward at the plant 
since Teamster Local 11 of 
Jersey City, N.J., has been the 
bargaining agent for the 
employees. Wisner died 
suddenly in early June and was 
credited by his colleagues and 
union officers alike as having 
done an outstanding job for the 
membership employed at 
Westmount Tool. Representa- 
tives of the company’s 
management also attended 
Wisner’s funeral. 


OBSERVATIONS 
of the 
GENERAL PRESIDENT 


AS THIS ISSUE of the International Teamsters goes to press, nearly 
400,000 Teamsters members will begin receiving referendum ballots 
in the ratification process for the National Master Freight Agreement. 
The new agreement carries with it the unanimous recommendation _ 
for acceptance by the 96-man negotiating committee and 600 local 
union leaders whose members work under the agreement. 
Certainly, it carries with it my recommendation for acceptance. It 
- represents the members’ wishes as expressed in their local union 
meetings and as expressed in the questionnaire sent to each member 
before negotiations began. 
But, I believe it represents something else equally as important. It 
_ is living proof that free collective bargaining, handled in a professional 
way, serves the nation best. 

It must be rather distressing to those who have proposed anti-strike 
laws, compulsory arbitration, and other anti-labor laws to see success- 
ful negotiations in the trucking industry. Their cries of wolf in 
collective bargaining affairs rings hollow, indeed. 

This is especially so considering the atmosphere under which nego- 
tiations were conducted. It is no secret that the negotiating committee 
was faced with the task of obtaining what the membership needs to 
maintain itself, while at the same time complying with wage guidelines 
imposed in an effort to control inflation which so often in the past has 

eaten away wage increases obtained in negotiations. 

It must be distressing to enemies of organized labor, too, that nego- 
tiations for 400,000 union members employed in a strategic industry 
gained the contract without the loss of one hour’s work. Members 

_ neither had to sacrifice their wages to obtain a contract, nor can the 
anti-laborites cry out that the public was inconvenienced. 

It would be naive of me to assume that those who cry out for anti- 
strike laws and compulsory arbitration will now silence their unjusti- 
fied barrage. But, among the logical and the sincere, I know that the 
cornerstone of free collective bargaining has been even more firmly 
cemented in labor-management relations. 

I would like to say that while our national freight contract involves 
the largest single bargaining unit in the Teamsters, every day our 
representatives conduct negotiations in nearly every facet of American 
industry with the same degree of professionalism and responsibility. 
That, too, is witness to the foolishness and deviousness of those who 
continually snipe at free collective bargaining. 

In regard to the freight negotiations, I have nothing but highest 
praise for the membership in exercising its patience, for the committee 
members who worked long and hard to accomplish this fine agreement, 
and to the staff of the International Union which performed again 
according to the high standards demanded by this union. 

And, I would like to extend my thanks to the U.S. Department of 
Labor which, for the third time since I have been chairman of the 
national freight negotiating committee, will supervise and verify the 
results of the membership referendum. 
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AS THIS ISSUE of the International 
Teamster went to press, a new 33- 
month National Master Freight Agree- 
ment was going to approximately 
400,000 Teamster members for ratifi- 
cation in a mail referendum. 

For the hourly rated employee, the 
95 cent increase in three steps will 
amount to $3,562, based on straight 
time. Any overtime will be additional. 
For over-the-road drivers, the mileage 
rate will go up 2 cents per mile in 
three steps. For a driver averaging 
2,200 miles per week, the increase 
will amount to $4,290 over the life of 
the agreement. 

The new contract carries the unani- 
mous recommendation of the 96-man 
Union Negotiating Committee and 
representatives of 350 local unions 
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Secretary of Labor 
Peter Brennan 


“Fine job for members and 


Frank E. Fitzsimmons 
The Negotiator 


Members Voting on New Contract 
Covering 400,000 in Freight 
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whose members work under the agree- 
ment. 

The membership will be voting on 
an agreement hailed by the Secretary 
of Labor and the Director of the U.S. 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service. 

Secretary of Labor Peter Brennan 
declared that the pattern-setting agree- 
ment is a “fine job for the welfare of 
your membership and for your coun- 
try and its future. 

“The fact that you did it without 
strikes or lockouts shatters the idea of 
outlawing strikes, the idea of compul- 
sory arbitration, and anti-labor legisla- 
tion which I oppose. 

“What you have done shows that 
advocates of these anti-labor measures 
are wrong. Free collective bargaining 


Director, FMCS 
William Usery 


“A professional job...” 


: 
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is the American way. I had no doubt 
you would justify my feelings about 
this,” Brennan said. 

The Teamster freight negotiations 
were being watched closely because 
of the pattern they set in collective 
bargaining, and because of wage 
guidelines imposed under economic 
controls. 

William Usery, director of the Me- 
diation and Conciliation Service con- 
gratulated Teamster General President 
Frank E. Fitzsimmons for “a profes- 
sional job, not only for your member- 
ship, but for the country as well. You 
have done it without the threat of a 
work stoppage,” Usery noted. 

The new agreement was reached 
with employers June 28th after an 
all-night bargaining session. The old 
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agreement expired June 30th. 

The ratification referendum, as in 
the past, will be supervised by the 
U. S. Department of Labor. 

Negotiations were also watched 
carefully by two freight unions in Chi- 
cago, one a Teamster local union 
and the other an independent union, 
which negotiate separately. Represent- 
atives of both unions were present at 
the ratification meeting of the union 
negotiating committee, and hailed the 
settlement as one which they could ac- 
cept in Chicago. 

Members of the Union negotiating 
committee were high in their praise of 
Fitzsimmons and his conduct of nego- 
tiations. All pointed out that the 
agreement was reached without a 
work stoppage, and all alluded that 
negotiations were conducted under the 
onus of federal economic guidelines 
regarding union contracts. 

Unanimously, they agreed that the 
new contract will satisfy government 
guidelines, while at the same time 
meet membership needs. 

The contract provides for increases 
in the hourly rate of 35 cents July 1, 
1973; 30 cents July 1, 1974; and 30 
cents July 1, 1975. The mileage rate 
is increased 34 cent July 1, 1973; %4 
cent July 1, 1974, and % cent July 1, 
1975: 

Employer contributions to health 
and welfare are increased $8 a week 
each over the life of the agreement, 
$3 on July 1, 1973; and $2.50 per 
July 1, 1974 and July 1, 1975. 

A fifth week of vacation has been 
added for employees with 20 years or 
move years of service. 

One additional holiday in the third 
year of the agreement has been added, 
this to be selected between employers 
and union committeemen of the vari- 
ous area supplements to the master 
agreement. 

The cost of living clause in the 
agreement calls for adjustments twice 
during the terms of the agreement, the 
first pay period beginning on and after 
July 1, 1974, and the first pay period 
beginning on and after July 1, 1975. 
A maximum of 11 cents is payable 
under each of the two adjustment 
periods, but a minimum increase of 
8 cents an hour is guaranteed under 
each adjustment. 

The new agreement provides for 
two days of funeral leave. 

Meal allowances are increased 50 
cents effective July 1, 1973; and 25 
cents July 1, 1974, and July 1, 1975. 

Allowances for lodging are increased 
by $1 three times on the July Ist 
dates. 
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A Teamster 


COMMENTARY 


SOME SERIOUS things are happening these 
days in the Cochella Valley of California where 
the grape harvest is in full swing. Perhaps even 
more serious than the incidents themselves are 
the reactions of interested parties. 

Recently in a restaurant in the Cochella Valley, 
a heated exchange took place between Teamsters 
involved in organizing grape pickers and sup- 
porters of the United Farm Workers Union. 
In the hostile gathering was a Father John Banks, 
a United Farm Workers chaplain. During the 
exchange of inflamed rhetoric, Father Banks was 
assaulted, took a blow to the face, resulting in 
a broken nose. 

Teamster General President Frank E. Fitz- 
simmons called the incident “disgraceful,” im- 
mediately called for a report from Teamster 
officials in the West, and declared that any re- 
occurrence of such violence by Teamsters—pro- 
voked or not—would result in harsh disciplinary 
action. The attack on Father Banks was directly 
contrary to long-standing instructions to Teams- 
ters engaged in the farm workers controversy. 

Soon after the restaurant incident, letters and 
telegraphs from the clergy began pouring into 
Teamster headquarters, demanding a public apol- 
ogy and assurances that such incidents would not 
happen again. 

Monsignors were “outraged.” Ministers “ap- 
palled,” Priests were “shocked.” Nuns were “in- 
censed.” Violence was “decried.” 

Father Banks, indeed, was martyred in press 
reports throughout the nation. 

About a week later, a strange and serious thing 
happened in Salinas, California, at Teamster 
organizing headquarters. About 30 women were 
at work in the building when approximately 30 
gun shots sprayed the headquarters. Several cars 
were damaged in the Teamster parking lot. The 
reputation of Cesar Chavez and his cohorts for 
non-violence was beginning to tarnish. 

The only published report on this “incident” 
this writer has seen was in the form of a press 
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release issued by the Western Conference of 
Teamsters Agricultural Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee. The press and television were not moved 
by the event. 

A week later, back in the Coachella Valley, a 
very serious incident took place. There was 
trouble at a labor camp. Workers unresponsive 
to United Farm Workers’ call for “huelga’ were 
being intimidated by a mob of United Farm 
Workers Union demonstrators. Several cars of 
workers were burned. 

William Grami, director of the Teamsters A gri- 
cultural Workers Organizing Committee went to 
the camp to investigate. 

Shortly after 5 a.m., Grami was felled by a 
missile which struck him a glancing blow on the 
head. Grami was rushed to the hospital where 
doctors performed surgery to repair the damage 
and stitch up the wound. The attending doctor 
described the missile as a clean object obviously 
fired from a high velocity mechanism, which if 
directed an inch lower would have entered the 
skull, lodged in the brain and killed. 

Sheriff's officers investigated, called the missile 
a rock, and no arrests were made. 

The news media was fully informed of the 
incident, and a news conference was called. Wire 
services sent stringers from local papers. The 
television industry was conspicuous by its absence. 
The local newspaper reported the incident in a 
three paragraph story on page 28. 

Nearly 40 hours later, the story drifted through 
the trunk lines of one of the major wire services 
in two short paragraphs describing the event as 
a “rock throwing incident.” 

Those so vehemently indignant when Father 
Banks was struck with a fist have been strangely 
silent. Law and order priests and ministers have 
become permissive prelates. No one among them 
has made a demand for a public apology. No 
one among them has demanded that United Farm 
Workers Union’s violence be stopped. 

Once again the press and television had cast 
a myopic eye on reports of the farm workers 
controversy. Once again, the clergy preached 
elasticity in the Golden Rule. 

Through it all, some one might inquire: “What 
about the workers?” 

The grape harvest in the Coachella Valley is 
in its final stages. It is being fully harvested. 
Workers the United Farm Workers Union claimed 
to represent and vowed to lead out on strike, have 
exercised an option by working at the good wages 
provided by their Teamster contracts. 

They have braved the threats and intimidation 
of United Farm Workers Union demonstrators 
and strikers, 90 per cent of which have been 
imported from campuses, churches and from 
among those whose hands have never touched a 
grape vine. 


National Contract 


STATC OF THEUTMON 


10-Year Teamster Goal 


Achieved at Schlitz Co. 


A TEAMSTER program set in mo- 
tion more than 10 years ago reached 
its goal in June with the negotiation 
of a single national contract covering 
employees of five breweries operated 
by the Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co. 

The membership ratified the new 
3-year agreement by a margin of 
nearly 2-to-1. 

IBT Vice President Ray Schoessling, 
secretary-treasurer of the National 
Conference of Brewery and Soft 
Drink Workers, headed the negotiat- 
ing committee. 

He hailed the agreement as “the 
best package ever negotiated in the 
brewing industry.” 

Covered by the national pact are 
production and craft workers at 
Schlitz plants in Tampa, Fla., Van 
Nuys, Calif., Longview, Tex., Mem- 
phis, Tenn., and Winston-Salem, N.C. 

Representing the members at the 
various plants are Teamster Locals 
388, 391, 745, 893, 896 and 984. 

Schoessling said the highlight of the 
agreement is the establishment of a 


National Tea Pact 


uniform wage for all production 
workers beginning at the start of the 
third year of the contract. At that 
time, every production worker will go 
to $7 an hour. The agreement main- 
tains historic differentials between 
production and craft employees. 

Achieving the uniform pay scale 
was a difficult task when it is re- 
membered that the collective bargain- 
ing history between the Teamsters and 
Schlitz goes back more than 25 years 
at the oldest plant and is as recent as 
2 years at the newest plant in Mem- 
phis. 

John Hoh, director of the Brewery 
and Soft Drink Conference, said that 
production workers in the breweries 
no longer will find their jobs dwindling 
as victims of wage competition, em- 
phasizing: “What we have accom- 
plished is that wages will be uniform 
wherever an employee works in pro- 
ducing Schlitz beer.” 

Other gains won in the agreement 
included substantial increases in pen- 
sion and health and welfare contribu- 


Shown at the signing of a new 3-year company-wide agreement covering 2,500 
warehousemen and drivers employed by the National Tea Company are (left 
to right): Raymond Lupino, secretary-treasurer of Teamster Local 270; Charles 
D. Winters, IBT general organizer; John Riordan, director of personnel for 
National Tea, and Mitch Ledet (standing), Local 270 business agent. 


Weaving Firm 
Workers Vote 
For Teamsters 
By almost a 2-to-1 margin, 


employees of Chromatex Tex- 
tile, Inc., a weaving firm in 
Oakland, N.J., voted for repre- 
sentation by Teamster Local 
531 of New York City in a 
recent National Labor Relations 
Board election. 

William Montanez, Local 531 
business representative, said 38 
weavers, loom _ fixers, ware- 
housemen and truck drivers 
were eligible to vote in the elec- 
tion in which another union was 
on the ballot. Twenty-two work- 
ers voted Teamster and 12 were 
against. 


tions by the company; improved 
vacation scheduling; an additional 
holiday for a total of 13, and higher 
shift differentials. 

The contract calls for a guarantee 
of $100 a week when on layoff, sup- 
plementing state unemployment ben- 
efits. It also guarantees $100 a week 
if the employee is on workmen’s com- 
pensation, supplementing state work- 
men’s compensation benefits. 

Serving with Vice President 
Schoessling on the negotiating com- 
mittee were Hoh, Frank Seban, exec- 
utive assistant, and Charlie Klare, 
field organizer, along with local union 
representatives Austin Shiver of Local 
388; W. L. Piland and Ray Monk of 
Local 745; Dewey Sherrill and Bruce 
Blivens of Local 391; Bob Holliday 
and Charles Callins of Local 984, 
and Leonard Brown, Hank Blaker, 
George Homer and Walter Gillies of 
the California local unions. 


Soft Drink 
Win Scored 


In Florida 


Teamster Local 947 of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., recently scored a 
large organizing victory at a 
Coca-Cola plant in that city. 

Joseph A. Grossmann, Local 
947 secretary-treasurer, said 
175 workers were eligible to 
ballot in the election and voted 
Teamster by a margin of better 
than 2-to-1. 


The International Teamster 


STate OF THE UMION 


Clyde Pusey (left), business agent of 
Teamster Local 557 in Baltimore, Md., 
and Milton Carrow, a member of the 
union and shop steward at Yellow 
Freight System, share a pride in spear- 
heading the recovery of a total of 
$6,611 in backpay for 21 employees 
of the company. Yellow Freight was 
found to be in violation of a sub- 
contracting clause in the National 
Master Freight Agreement. 


Philadelphia 
Local Wins 


Firing Case 

Fluid Chemical Co., Inc., of Lake- 
wood, N.J. discriminatorily terminated 
an employee, Robert Meyers, accord- 
ing to a ruling recently by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board in a case 
involving Teamster Local 158 of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Evidence revealed that Meyers had 
a good work record for the greater 
part of the six weeks that he was em- 
ployed by the company, that he had 
never received a warning and that his 
foreman had never recommended dis- 
charging the man. However, Meyers 
was discharged within 48 hours after 
passing out Teamster organizing hand- 
bills near the plant gate. 

The trial examiner concluded that 
the sudden discharge was motivated 
by the worker’s union activity. Fluid 
Chemical was ordered to cease illegal 
surveillance and offer Meyers rein- 
statement with back pay. 


@ Office Win 


Clerical workers employed by Will- 
ings Detroit Diesel, Inc., of Birming- 
ham, Ala., voted for representation 
by Teamster Local 612 in a recent 
National Labor Relations Board elec- 
tion, according to Bill Gunnin, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the local union. 
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Damage Settlement 


Schlitz Beer Pays $5,250,000 
For Brooklyn Plant Closing 


Teamster Locals 3 and 46 of New 
York City have jointly concluded an 
historic settlement with the Jos. 
Schlitz Brewing Co., as a result of the 
firm’s shutdown of its Brooklyn plant. 

Under terms of the agreement, 
Schlitz will pay a total of $5,250,000 
as damages resulting from the effect 
the shutdown will have upon its own 
employees as well as upon workers 
employed by other firms in the New 
York City brewing industry. 

Moreover, as a result of an arbitra- 
tion award handed down in Decem- 
ber, 1971, Schlitz will also pay each 
of its Brooklyn plant workers the full 
amount of pay and fringe benefits 
from the date of the shutdown— 
March 16, 1973—to the termination 
date of the Teamster contract, May 
31, 1973. The sum will total about 
$750,000. 

The settlement is believed to be the 
largest of its kind ever negotiated in 
the history of labor-management re- 
lations when it is considered that the 
Schlitz plant had 260 employees on 
its payroll from the two Teamster 
local unions. 

Also unprecedented is the require- 
ment, under the 1970 arbitration 
award, that the company pay wages 
and all fringe benefits to the termina- 
tion of the agreement—although the 
Brooklyn plant ceased operation more 
than two months before the contract 
expired. 

In detail, the settlement stipulated: 

—$3,000,000 for the Schlitz em- 
ployees, providing for severance pay 
or retirement benefits, unemployment 
benefits and pension contributions. 

—$250,000 for contribution to the 
Brewery Workers Welfare Fund for 
all Schlitz pensioners. (In addition, 
the company will make appropriate 
contributions to the same fund on 
behalf of seniority employees laid off 
because of the plant shutdown.) 

—$2,000,000 to employees of other 
brewery companies affected by the 
Schlitz shutdown, to provide for an 
incentive retirement program that will 
produce work opportunities for em- 
ployees of Schlitz and for supplemen- 
tary unemployment benefits for 
workers who have been bumped off 
their jobs. 


Rules adopted for the disbursement 
of the settlement funds provide that 
an employee on the payroll of Schlitz 
on March 16, 1973, who exercises 
the option to retire or voluntarily quit 
by June 1, 1973, shall receive $600 
for each year of employment at the 
company. Similarly, employees who 
do not choose to retire from work 
but wish to remain in the industry 
shall receive severance pay equal to 
$600 for each year of service with 
Schlitz. 

John Hoh and Neal Borra, presi- 
dents respectively of Teamster Locals 
3 and 46, issued a joint statement re- 
garding the settlement: 

“While all the efforts to convince 
Schlitz to stay in Brooklyn failed, 
they did succeed in convincing the 
company that it cannot walk away 
from its obligations to its own em- 
ployees and other brewery workers 
who would be affected by the closing 
of the plant.” 


Year 


Driver ‘o’ 


Robert Luchessi, a member of Teamster 
Local 150 in Sacramento, Calif., re- 
cently was selected ‘‘driver of the year” 
by the Sacramento Safety Council. 
Luchessi has compiled a record of 32 
years’ accident-free driving while em- 
ployed by Safeway Stores, Inc. 


4th Try Succeeds 


STAaTe OFTHE Union 


Betsy Ross Bakery Workers 


* 


Go Teamster, Get Agreement 


-s 


Shown at the signing of a Teamster contract with Betsy Ross Bakery recently 
were (left to right): Seated—Kermit Harris, Local 175 vice president; E. A. Carter, 
Local 175 president; Lloyd D. Feuchtenberger, Jr., Ross president; C. R. Scott, 
Ross vice president; Standing—Ray Minton, Lewis Lilly, Virginia Chandler, Charles 


Jones, Manley Andrews and Jack Janney. 


Teamster Local 175 of Charleston, 
W.Va., added 175 members to its 
roster recently with a fourth-try rep- 
resentation election victory at the 
Betsy Ross Bakery plant in Bluefield, 
W.Va. 

E. A. Carter, Local 175 president, 
said an agreement was reached after a 
series of negotiating sessions with the 


company. The membership ratified 
the contract immediately. 
The agreement provides many 


300 Gained 
In Texas 
Grocery Vote 


A heavy majority of workers 
employed by Groce Wearden 
Grocery Co., of Victoria, Tex., 
voted recently for representa- 


tion by Teamster Local 657 of 
bor Relations Board. 

R. C. Shafer, president of 
Local 657, said 299 truck driv- 
ers and warehousemen were 
eligible to vote in the ballot 
conducted by the National La- 
bor Relation Board. 

The ballot count was 145 for 
the Teamsters and 97 against. 
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benefits which the Betsy Ross employ- 
ees did not enjoy under a previous 
union affiliation. 

Besides substantial wage gains, the 
contract provides for a greatly im- 
proved pension program, also a health 
and welfare plan which includes 
dental and vision care. 

Carter said the organizing victory 
was significant because Local 175 has 
represented workers at Cole Baking 
Co., in Bluefield, W.Va., for several 
years. Concluding the agreement with 
Betsy Ross brings the major part of 
the baking industry in the Bluefield 
area under Teamster jurisdiction. 

More than 80 per cent of those 
eligible to vote in the election con- 
ducted by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board did so. The tally was 80 
to 75 in favor of the Teamsters. 


@® Piastics Win 


Production and maintenance work- 
ers employed by Furane Plastics, Inc., 
a manufacturer in Los Angeles, Calif., 
voted for representation by Teamster 
Local 848 in a recent National Labor 
Relations Board election. 

Sam Gellman, secretary-treasurer of 
Local 848, said 30 employees were 
eligible to vote. The count was 19 to 
1 in favor of the union. 


Retiree Pens 
Note to Fitz 
From Tampa 


Dear Bro. Fitzsimmons: 


After 32 years of driving, I 
had to take an early retirement 
because of health. I wish to ex- 
press my sincere thanks to every 
member of the International 


Union for making my pension 


possible. 

Also, I wish to express my 
thanks to all the people of 
Teamster Local 79 in Tampa, 
Fla. They are some of the best. 
I spent the last 15 years with 
some of the best men at Bay 
Area Transport of Tampa. 


Fraternally Yours, 
Fred Leighton, 
Tampa, Fla. 


@ Florida Win 


By an overwhelming margin, pro- 
duction workers employed by United 
Steel Container Corp., a manufacturer 
of garbage cans in Miami, Fla., voted 
for Teamster representation in a re- 
cent National Labor Relations Board 
election. 

Eli Schutzer, secretary-treasurer of 
Teamster Local 198 in Miami, said 38 
workers were eligible to cast ballots 
in the election. The vote was 27 for 
the union and but one against. 


George Polyocsik, a member of Teams- 
ter Local 557 in Baltimore, Md., re- 
cently was awarded $6,800 backpay 
by an arbitration decision involving 
Anchor Motor Freight, Inc. Presenting 
the check to Polyocsik is Arthur C. 
Morningstar, Jr., Local 557 business 
representative. 
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Firing Case 
Won by Local 
In Indiana 


Cashway Lumber, Inc., of Muncie, 
Ind., terminated four workers because 
of their activities for Teamster Local 
135 in Indianapolis, Ind., according to 
a recent ruling by the National Labor 
Relations Board. 

Agreeing with the trial examiner, 
the Board said Philip Hines, Ralph 
Perry, Stanley Hutchens and Gary 
Brummett were the discriminatees and 
noted that Hines was discharged for 
the added reason that he had testified 
in a prior unfair labor practice pro- 
ceeding. 

Both Hines and Perry were termi- 
nated the day before a scheduled rep- 
resentation election, allegedly for lack 
of work. Hutchens and Brummett, 
while never reprimanded, were fired 
for loafing. It was concluded by the 
trial examiner that the men were fired 
because of the employer’s anti-union 
motivation. 

Cashway was ordered by the Board 
to cease the illegal conduct, offer re- 
imbursement to the dischargees, and 
reinstatement to those not already re- 
called. 


Fiberglass 
Case Won 
In California 


The National Labor Relations 
Board, in agreement with the trial 
examiner, ruled recently that Shasta 
Fiberglass, Inc., of Anderson, Calif., 
unlawfully terminated five workers be- 
cause of their. activities on behalf of 
Teamster Local 137 of Marysville, 
Calif. 

By reason of the nature of an 
original discharge and the conduct of 
the other four workers who were 
fired, the Board concluded the com- 
pany was motivated to the action be- 
cause of union activity. 

Shasta was ordered by the Board 
to reinstate the discriminatees with 
backpay. 


@ In Chicago 


Teamster Local 705 of Chicago, 
Ill., recently won a representation 
election conducted by the National 
Labor Relations Board at Atlantic 
Furniture Co., Inc., according to 
Louis F. Peick, secretary-treasurer of 
the local union. 
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Stare OF THe union 


Aids Vets 


Teamster Officer Commended 
By Veterans Administration 


Frank C. DeBrouse, president of 
Teamster Local 639 in Washington, 
D.C., was commended by the Vet- 
erans Administration recently for his 
aid in rehabilitation of servicemen 
disabled in the Vietnam War. 

A commendation signed by Donald 
E. Johnson, Administrator of Veter- 
ans Affairs, was presented DeBrouse 
by Dorothy Starbuck, local VA of- 
ficial. 

In reference to DeBrouse’s work, 
the award read in part: “His projec- 
tion of a ‘we care’ image has been 
staunchly reinforced by concrete and 
immediate job placement help. His 
actions have brought positive response 
from disabled servicemen and reflects 
great credit upon the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters and partic- 
ularly upon Teamster Local 639.” 

Miss Starbuck, director of the Vet- 
erans Benefits Office in the District of 
Columbia, said of the Teamster of- 
ficial’s work with the vets: 

“Starting almost three years ago, 
Frank DeBrouse—with members of 
his staff—began visits to Walter Reed 
Army Hospital to discuss with patients 
employment possibilities within the 
union. ... 

“Contacts with patients were made 


Dorothy Starbuck, director of the 
Veterans Benefits Office in Washington, 
D.C., presents a commendation from 
the Veterans Administration to Frank 
C. DeBrouse, president of Teamster 
Local 639 in the District of Columbia. 
DeBrouse was commended for his re- 
habilitation work aiding disabled 
veterans of the Vietnam War. 


in the occupational therapy section 
and the amputee wards on the theme 
—‘What can union people do to help 
you?’ ” 

Miss Starbuck said the Teamster 
presentation received emotionally re- 
sponsive reactions. At least six pa- 
tients were given immediate and con- 
crete help in the first meeting. 

DeBrouse next assigned Local 639 
business representatives to aid VA 
counseling psychologists in working 
with amputees stationed in the Walter 
Reed Hospital convalescent annex. 

In the years that followed, noted 
Miss Starbuck, DeBrouse and his col- 
leagues have continued to help dis- 
abled servicemen about to be dis- 
charged from the army hospital. 


@ Iliinois Win 


Ten janitors employed by Lucky 
Stores, Inc., in Milan, Ill., voted over- 
whelmingly for representation by 
Teamster Local 371 of Rock Island, 
Ill., in a recent National Labor Rela- 
tions Board election, according to 
Lloyd Smock, local union business 
representative. 


@ in Pittsburgh 


Ten employees of Ray Mar Light- 
ing of Pittsburgh, Pa., voted unani- 
mously for representation by Teamster 
Local 249 in a recent National Labor 
Relations Board election, according to 
James Burns, Jr., Local 249 business 
agent. 


STatTe OF THe UMON 


New Hawaiian Local 


iBT Vice President Einar O. Mohn (center with plaque), director of the Western 
Conference of Teamsters, is shown presenting the charter to the officers of a 
new local union to be headquartered in Honolulu, Hawaii. At the ceremony 
establishing Teamster Local 681 (Cement, Quarry Workers, Ready Mix and Dump 
Truck Drivers) are (left to right): Harry Awana, secretary-treasurer; Joseph W. 
Ballew, assistant to Mohn; Danny Amaral, recording secretary; Tony Troche, 
business agent; Harry Kuhia, Jr., president; Jack Fisbee, trustee, and Morris 
Dung, vice president. 


Orange Local Wins NLRB Decision 


Teamster Local 952 of Orange, plying surveillance, and insisting the 


Calif., won the decision recently when 
the National Labor Relations Board 
ruled that Swift Produce, Inc., of 
Buena Park, Calif., was guilty of num- 
erous independent violations of the 
law. 

The Board said the company was 
guilty of unlawful interrogation, 
threats, solicitation of grievances, im- 


employees select an election observer 
and remaining present during the 
selection process. 

Most of the unfair labor practices 
were determined by the trial examiner, 
but as the case unraveled, the Board 
found additional violations. 

Swift Produce was ordered by the 
Board to cease the unlawful conduct. 


Bakery Committee 


! eam, 


The Teamster National Bakery Conference Policy Committee convened in Min- 
neapolis, Minn., recently for a 2-day meeting. Taking part were (left to right): 
Seated—Ray Wallin, Harold O’Brien, Wendell Phillips, Ed Trainor, Augie Leckey; 
Standing—Howard Logan, Norman Hug, Jack Denham, Pete McNeil, Frank Keis, 
Sam Gallo, Duffy Malleus, Joe Volpe and Bob Beam. 
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Teamsters Win 
Bargaining 
Refusal Case 


The National Labor Relations Board 
granted a motion for summary judg- 
ment recently in finding that Lunday- 
Thagard Oil Co., of South Gate, 
Calif., violated the law by refusing to 
bargain with Teamster Local 396 of 
Los Angeles, certified representative 
of all production and maintenance 
workers, warehousemen and _ truck 
drivers employed by the company. 

It was found that the employer did 
not raise any issue properly litigable 
in the unfair labor practice proceed- 
ing. The company had denied that the 
union represented an uncoerced ma- 
jority and challenged the regional di- 
rector’s findings. 

Lunday-Thagard was ordered by the 
Board to cease the unfair labor prac- 
tices and bargain with Local 396 upon 
request. 


@ Ohio Victory 


Warehousemen employed by Best 
Products Co., Inc., of Dayton, O., 
voted for representation by Teamster 
Local 176 in a recent National Labor 
Relations Board election. The tally 
was 15 to 5 in favor of the union. 


@ Teen Workers 


The Labor Department expects the 
teenage workforce to reach a peak of 
8.5 million in 1975 and then gradual- 
ly diminish to about 8.3 million in 
1980. 


Large Unit 
Gained 
In Arkansas 


Teamster Local 878 of Little 
Rock, Ark., added some 200 
new members to its roster re- 
cently with an organizing vic- 
tory at Coca-Cola Bottling Co., 
of Arkansas. 


The margin of victory was 
better than 3-to-1 at the plant 
located in Little Rock. 

Donald R. Frye, assistant 
business representative for Local 
878, said 200 drivers, helpers 
and production workers were 
eligible to vote in the election. 

The ballot count was 122 for 
the union and 40 against. 
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D.C. Local 
Wins Decision 
In Firing Case 


The National Labor Relations 
Board ruled recently that Volkswagen 
South Atlantic Distributor, Inc., of 
Lanham, Md., discriminatorily termi- 
nated a warehouse employee shortly 
after the man’s intensive and success- 
ful effort to sign up about 30 of the 
approximately 45 warehousemen for 
Teamster Local 639 of Washington, 
D.C. 


Affirming the trial examiner’s find- 
ings, the Board said the company’s 
assertion that Louis Watson was dis- 
charged because of his “disruptive at- 
titude which was not conducive to 
employee morale” was found to be a 
patently contrived reason. Instead, it 
was found that Watson’s discharge, 
without warning or without consulting 
his immediate supervisor, was due to 
employer resentment of Watson’s 
leading role in the union organizing 
campaign. 

The company was ordered by the 
Board to cease the illegal conduct and 
offer Watson reinstatement and reim- 
bursement. 


@e Car Rental 


Agents and dispatchers employed 
by Econo Car of Washington in 
Arlington, Va., voted overwhelmingly 
for representation by Teamster Local 
922 of Washington, D.C., in a recent 
National Labor Relations Board elec- 
tion. 

Kenneth D. Weisert, Local 922 
secretary-treasurer, said the vote was 
23 to 4 in favor of the local union. 


@® Recognition 


Teamster Local 957 of Dayton, O., 
recently won recognition for office and 
clerical workers employed at Val 
Decker Packing Co., in Piqua, O., 
and now has a contract ratified by the 
new 18-member unit, according to 
Samuel M. Elliott, Jr., secretary- 
treasurer of the local union. 


@ Taxi Win 


A majority of 22 cab drivers em- 
ployed by the ABC Cab Co., in San 
Diego, Calif., recently voted for repre- 
sentation by Teamster Local 683 in 
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OF 


an election conducted by the National 
Labor Relations Board, according to 
Gordon Bourne, secretary-treasurer of 
the local union. 


@® Texas Win 


Truck drivers, batch men and 
gravel loaders employed by Century 
Papers, Inc., of Corpus Christi, Tex., 
voted for representation by Teamster 
Local 657 of San Antonio, Tex., in 
a recent National Labor Relations 
Board election. 


@ Florida Win 


Chauffeurs and helpers employed 
by Jones Miami Beach Express in 
Miami Beach, Fla., voted 13 to 2 in 
favor of representation by Teamster 
Local 198 of Miami, Fla., in a recent 
National Labor Relations Board elec- 
tion, according to Robert D. Collazo, 
organizer for the local union. 


union 


Settlement 
Reached 
In Strike 


Settlement was reached 
week strike at Laurel Products in 
Philadelphia, Pa., recently with a 
first-contract agreement providing 
substantial gains for members of 
Teamster Local 500 employed by the 
company. 

William M. Brown, _ secretary- 
treasurer of Local 500, said the mem- 
bers involved “really stuck together 
during the cold winter months,” and 
returned to work with a feeling of 
accomplishment. 


in a 13- 


Roadeo Champ 


Gerald Paradee, a member of Teamster 
Local 287 in San Jose, Calif., success- 
fully defended his title in the light 
semi-class by capturing first place in 
the recent California State Roadeo held 
in Los Angeles. He will compete in the 
national roadeo scheduled for Denver, 
Colo., next October. 


3-Week Lockout 


STATE OF THEUMON 


Teamsters Win Agreement 


At Stokely Van Camp Co. 


Teamster affiliates combated a 3- 
week lockout by Stokely Van Camp 
with picketing on a national scale and 
won a new contract containing the 
unions’ desired proposals. 

The stand-off began when the com- 
pany shut its doors on some 1,700 
employees at plants in Appleton, 
Columbus, Cumberland, Fredric, 
Horicon and Plymouth—all in Wis- 
consin. 

At issue was the company’s refusal 
to bargain improved wages, pension 
and health benefits, and also Stokely 
Van Camp insisted on cutting off 
benefits for seasonal workers. By 
locking the doors, the company hoped 
to push the Teamsters into taking 
what they were offered or be starved 
out. 

Teamster Locals 56 in Sheboygan, 
563 in Appleton, 662 in Eau Claire 
and 695 in Madison refused to bow 
down. They jointly filed refusal to 
bargain charges against the company 
before the National Labor Relations 
Board. They also filed a complaint of 
“invidious discrimination” charges 
with the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunities Commission. 


Land for New Halil 


As the lockout continued, the 
Teamster leadership dispatched pickets 
across the country and began picket- 
ing frozen food plants operated by 
Stokely Van Camp in other states. 

Response from other Teamsters 
Union members was uniform as they 
refused to cross the picket lines at 
plants and terminals where Stokely 
Van Camp products were being proc- 
essed or distributed. Fuelmen, me- 
chanics, drivers and even railroad 
workers honored the picket lines. 

Pickets also were posted at the 
company’s headquarters in Indiana- 
polis, Ind. 

When the lockout hit the 3-week 
point, Stokely Van Camp capitulated 
and agreed to the agreement sought by 
the Teamster local unions. 

Don Eaton, secretary-treasurer of 
Teamster Local 695, summed up the 
battle in this manner: 

“This was the first coordinated 
attempt to take on Stokely Van Camp 
nationwide. Its success convinces us 
that through our union solidarity 
across the country, a large company 
like Stokely can be prevented from 
pushing its employees around.” 


Shown at the signing for purchase of six acres to build a new headquarters 
for Teamster Local 100 in Cincinnati, O., are (left to right): Seated—Joseph 
Carlotta, secretary-treasurer; Bud Davis, president; David Gantz, land owner; 
Al Bottehorn, realtor; Milton Bortz, lawyer; Standing—Earl Quigley, Dallas Barnes, 
Lonzo Justice, Dick Murphy, Vern Agnor and Herb Alcorn, all representatives 
of Local 100. 
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Eaton—along with other Teamster 
leaders Bob Schlieve, Dick Patterson 
and Bob Gotzman—expressed great 
appreciation to Teamsters Union 
members everywhere who cooperated 
in the campaign, respected the picket 
lines, and “made this victory possi- 
ble.” 

Special thanks also was extended to 
IBT Vice President Ray Schoessling 
of Chicago, Ill., director of the Cen- 
tral Conference of Teamsters; J. J. 
Mcllvenna, _secretary-treasurer of 
Teamster Local 487 in Mankato, 
Minn., and Loren Robbins, president, 
and Jim Nolan, secretary-treasurer, 
of Teamster Local 135 in Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


White Collar 


Organizing 
Led by IBT 


The International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters is tops in organizing white 
collar workers, according to a recent 
report by the Bureau of National 
Affairs, an independent research or- 
ganization. 

All unions combined won bargain- 
ing rights for 21,780 white collar 
workers in 1972, according to BNA. 
The total was almost double that of 
the previous year and again the 
Teamsters Union led the field for the 
12th consecutive year. 

The highlight of the BNA report 
was that Teamster affiliates took part 
in 264 white collar worker elections— 
more than any other union—and won 
148 ballots to gain bargaining rights 
for 2,355 workers. 


e in Colorado 


Mechanics and helpers and parts 
service men employed by Abell Truck 
& Equipment Co., of Pueblo, Colo., 
voted 15 to 1 in favor of representa- 
tion by Teamster Local 146 of Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo., in a recent Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board election, 
according to’ Robert D. Menapace, 
president of the local union. 


@® Unanimous 


Office workers and a driver-ware- 
houseman employed by Gateway 
Paper & Supply Co., Inc., of Beloit, 
Wis., voted unanimously for represen- 
tation by Teamster Local 579 of 
Janesville, Wis., in a recent National 
Labor Relations Board election, ac- 
cording to Leonard Schoonover, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the local union. 
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Ohio Retiree 
Pens Letter 
To Fitzsimmons 


Dear Bro. Fitzsimmons: 
My thanks to the Interna- 


tional Union and Teamster Local 
210 of Cleveland. I was a me- 
chanic for more than 20 years 
with American Automatic Vend- 
ing and later with Buckeye Cig- 
arette Service. My work was 
stopped suddenly by a heart at- 
tack and five days later a stroke. 
It’s too bad we have to get 
sick to appreciate the union’s 
benefits and the pension. 
Fraternally, 


Joe Julius Dunn, 
Hallandale, Fla. 


Drivers Gain 
3-Year Pact 
In Hawaii 


Teamster Local 996 of Hawaii has 
negotiated a 3-year agreement provid- 
ing substantial wage gains for 550 
drivers employed by 14 trucking firms 
and van lines in the islands. 

Arthur A. Rutledge, president of 
Local 996, said the contract set a 
pattern for negotiations still to be 
held with independent trucking firms. 

Besides wage gains, there were 
numerous improvements in fringe 
benefits, according to Rutledge. 


@ Unanimous 


Production and maintenance work- 
ers, truck drivers and mechanics and 
shipping and receiving clerks em- 
ployed by an Armour Food Co., plant 
in Washington, Ind., voted unanim- 
ously for representation by Teamster 
Local 144 of Terre Haute, Ind., in a 
National Labor Relations Board elec- 
tion recently, according to Edmund 
Thais, business agent. 


ein Arkansas 


Employees of Farmers LP Gas, 
Inc., and Searcy LP Gas, Inc., in 
Searcy, Ark., voted for representation 
by Teamster Local 878 of Little Rock, 
Ark., in a recent election conducted 
by the National Labor Relations 
Board, according to George A. 
Shackleford, secretary-treasurer of the 
local union. 
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Im Saskatchewan 


Two retired members of Teamster Local 395 in Regina, Saskatchewan, were 


honored recently with gifts of commemorative barometers in recognition of their 
many years of membership. Shown at the presentation are George McCullough 


(center), 
Beveridge. 


Correction 


secretary-treasurer of Local 


395, Ed. Marchtaler (left) and Jack 


Teamster Police Organizing 
Got Its Beginning in 1962 


The International Teamster erred 
in last May’s issue on police organiz- 
ing when it credited 1966 as the first 
year of such organizing. 

Teamster Local 461 of Tacoma, 
Wash., has put in an earlier claim— 
1962 

Lewis C. Hatfield, secretary-treas- 


Widow Pens 
Appreciation 
To Fitzsimmons 


General President Fitzsimmons: 

I wish to express my apprecia- 
tion for all the benefits I have 
received from the Teamsters 
since the death of my husband 


last July, and also my pension. 
My husband was a member of 
Local 710 in Chicago, Ill., for 
24 years. I want to say I think 
the Teamsters are the greatest 
union in the world, 

Mrs. Howard McElroy 


Chicago, Ill. 


urer of Local 461, said that union 
organized the sheriff's office in Pierce 
County, Wash., in 1962. A year later, 
Local 461 organized the sheriff’s office 
in Thurston County, Wash., later 
transferring the members to Teamster 
Local 378 in Olympia, Wash. 

“Now,” wrote Hatfield to The In- 
ternational Teamster, “some seven 
counties in the State of Washington 
are represented by Teamster local 
unions. They are 100 per cent 
union...” 

Hatfield noted that when the Pierce 
County sheriff's department was or- 
ganized in 1962, it had 65 deputies 
and has since grown to 135 officers. 


@® Hardware 


Maintenance men and mechanics 
employed by Action Industries, Inc., 
of Cheswick, Pa., voted by a 2-to-1 
margin for representation by Teamster 
Local 636 of Pittsburgh, Pa., in an 
election conducted recently by the 
National Labor Relations Board, ac- 
cording to Robert E. Baird, secretary- 
treasurer of the local union. 
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™ TWENTY-FOUR hours a day 
across the nation there are profes- 
sional truck drivers piloting rigs that 
haul a major share of the nation’s 


freight. 
They encounter every type of 
weather, road and traffic condition 


while guiding their vehicles over the 
highways. Their overall safety record 
is remarkable. 

It is not uncommon to find truck 
drivers who have driven one, two and 
even three million miles without acci- 
dent. The 1973 “Driver of the year,” 
for example, is a Teamster—Curtis 
C. Stapp of Oakland, Calif.—who 
has driven more than four million ac- 
cident-free miles over a 44-year ca- 
reer. 

Stapp, like other Teamster drivers, 
is proud of his job. He works hard 
at making the highway a safe place 
to work. Like most successful drivers, 
his first rule for avoiding an accident 
be wrapped up in one word: Cour- 
tesy. 


Roadwise Practices 


Courtesy is only part of the story. 

There are a large number of fac- 
tors that combine to increase the com- 
fort and margin of safety on every 
trip taken by a truck driver over the 
road. All motorists might well use to 
advantage the roadwise practices em- 
ployed by professionals. 
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As little a thing as starting out the 
day, for example, assumes inportance. 

Most professionals make a _ habit 
of inspecting their vehicle every morn- 
ing. They recommend checking the 
tires, windshield, side windows and 
rear windows before ever sliding into 
the seat. After starting the engine, 
they check the gas level, oil pres- 
sure and generator, and most import- 
antly, the brake pedal for any drop 
in fluid pressure. 


Don’t Forget Inside 


The outside of the windshield is 
only half the glass surface. Film 
builds up on the inside surface, espe- 
cially when tobacco smoke is present, 
and should be cleaned regularly. 
Household ammonia dissolved in wa- 
ter and used on all windows at least 
once a week is worth the trouble. 

If there is snow, frost, vapor or dirt 
on any of the windows, the time 
should be taken to clean them so the 
driver can see properly in all direc- 
tions. Highway danger can come from 
any angle. 

A motorist starting a car for the 
first time in the day should remember 
that pumping the accelerator need- 
lessly wastes gas and causes prema- 
ture wear on the cylinders. 

Idling the engine before moving out 
doesn’t particularly help and, in fact, 
may promote sludge. It’s better to 


start driving immediately although 
holding the speed under 30 miles per 
hour for the first five miles or so. 

Mechanical condition is important 
but so is the driver’s posture. 

Before driving, a motorist should 
check his posture at the wheel. It’s 
best to sit up straight with the body 
about four inches or less from the 
lower rim of the steering wheel. The 
seat should be adjusted until the driver 
finds himself in a comfortable, alert 
position. He should not be in a posi- 
tion that he must slouch or stretch to 
reach the foot pedals or steering 
wheel. 

Moving into traffic becomes an im- 
mediate challenge to the driver in 
terms of safety. This is especially true 
if the traffic is heavy or if the mo- 
torist is on a freeway. There are cer- 
tain things that can be done to pro- 
mote safety. 


Adjust Speed 


In heavy traffic, it is best for a mo- 
torist to adjust the speed of his vehicle 
to traffic conditions at the time. Driv- 
ing too fast and changing lanes need- 
lessly causes accidents directly. Driv- 
ing too slow and holding up traffic 
causes accidents indirectly. To be 
safe, stay with the pack in traffic. 

Exercising simple courtesy may save 
your life in heavy traffic. Common 
sense exhibited on the road is often 
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contagious and invariably helps speed 
the flow of traffic. Don’t argue over 
the right-of-way, even when right; it 
isn’t worth the chance that must be 
taken. 


Pay Attention 


One of the major causes of traffic 
mishaps is inattention. A driver who 
is talking with passengers in’ the car 
must learn the technique of ‘convers- 
ing without turning his head, Other- 
wise, he may talk himself into an ear- 
ful of windshield. 

Inattention is dangerous, too, be- 
cause it prevents the driver from plan- 
ning ahead. 

A motorist should know where he 
is going in rush-hour traffic. The route 
should be studied from origin to des- 
tination. Points likely to become bot- 
tlenecks should be avoided. 

Trouble can be saved with a proper 
understanding of traffic flow at in- 
tersections where there is a heavy 
amount of left-hand turning. The 
driver can plan to be in the right- 
hand lane blocks in advance before 
traffic prevents him from changing 
lanes safely. 

Left-hand turning, by the way, 
should be planned far ahead in heavy 
traffic. If in doubt, it’s better to make 
a series of right turns around the 
block rather than force a way dan- 
gerously to the left. 
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Professional truck drivers suggest 
that if a driver must make a left turn, 
he should get into the left-hand lane 
and signal. He should wait for an 
opening with the vehicle wheels 
pointed straight ahead; if the wheels 
are turned left when stopped and the 
auto is hit from behind, the car will 
be shoved into the path of oncoming 
traffic. 

Vehicle spacing is important on the 
road. 

A motorist should leave enough 
space between his car and the auto 
ahead to assure a safe emergency stop. 
The usual rule is one car length of 
separation for each 10 miles of speed. 
It is a good idea to keep an eye on 
a spot at least three vehicles ahead 
in traffic—not just on the bumper 
ahead. 


In Heavy Traffic 


When stopping in heavy traffic, a 
driver should check his rear view mir- 
ror and then touch his brakes several 
times to flash the car’s stop lights so 
as to warn any following motorists. 
The driver would do well to halt far 
enough behind the car ahead to allow 
some leeway in case a following ve- 
hicle cannot stop entirely. 

Railroad tracks are a prime source 
of road danger. 

When a driver finds himself in a 
stream of traffic moving over a rail- 


road grade crossing, he should hold 
back before traveling over the tracks 
until certain there is plenty of room 
for his auto on the other side of the 
crossing. If not, the car may be pinned 
between two other vehicles while di- 
rectly astraddle the tracks and in the 
path of any oncoming train. 


Another Caution 


There is another caution that should 
be remembered regarding railroad 
tracks. A motorist waiting at a double 
set of tracks should pause before pro- 
ceeding once the train has passed. 
During that pause, he should look in 
both directions to make certain there 
is not a train approaching on the 
other track. 

Heavy traffic often results in en- 
gine overheating. The problem can be 
overcome by increasing the idling 
speed of the car. Doubling the idling 
speed will increase by four times the 
fan-driven flow of air through the 
radiator. The high idling speed should 
be maintained until the temperature 
gauge shows a marked drop. 

Long freeway and turnpike driv- 
ing such as on the interstate highway 
system have safety demands all their 
own. 

An auto should be thoroughly 
checked for mechanical problems be- 
fore the overland trip is begun. A free- 
way is no place for a breakdown and 
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often it’s a long way between service 
stations. The fan belt should be 
checked as well as gasoline, oil, tires 
and lights. Emergency flares should be 
carried—at least a flashing emergency 
light—in case of a breakdown. 

The long freeway trip should be 
carefully planned in terms of pro- 
jected rest stops. For example, it’s a 
good idea to know the exit point that 
comes just before the one to be taken. 


Safe Procedures 


There are certain safe procedures to 
be used in the acceleration lane, that 
is, the access ramp at a freeway inter- 
change. The ramp usually leads into 
a long lane, running parallel to and 
joining the freeway. 

The acceleration lane permits a 
driver to gain speed before merging 
with fast-moving traffic. When accel- 
erating on this lane, the driver should 
judge the speed of cars on the free- 
way, look for a clear, safe gap in the 
line of vehicles, signal, and then move 
into the gap at the same speed as the 
traffic. 

Never stop on the acceleration lane, 
professional drivers warn, because it 
forces a motorist to make his entry 
from a standing start and that’s a very 
dangerous practice, If traffic is heavy, 
and the auto making entry is not up 
to the proper speed, there is a good 
chance of a multiple-vehicle collision. 

Once a driver has entered the free- 
way, he should remain in the same 
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lane until oriented with the traffic. 
When ready to change lanes, a turn 
signal should be given well in advance 
and blind spots should be checked 
visually before making the turn. When 
changing lanes, it’s usually better to 
increase speed and catch up to a gap 
in the traffic rather than waiting for 
the gap to catch up. 

Never change lanes suddenly or un- 
expectedly. Never switch without giv- 
ing an adequate advance signal. Too 
many fatal collisions have been caused 
by drivers who dart from lane to lane. 

A driver should, when in heavy 
traffic, let others enter the freeway 
when it appears they are about to 
emerge from the acceleration lane. 
If there is no gap for the merge to 
develop, exercise some courtesy and 
create a gap by momentarily reducing 
speed. The entering vehicle has ac- 
celerated, is committed, and must 
merge; the driver needs cooperation. 


Avoid the Pack 


It is a good idea to avoid bunched 
autos in freeway driving. Bunched 
traffic is potentially dangerous, One 
vehicle, unexpectedly decelerating, can 
cause a chain-reaction accident. Pro- 
fessional truck drivers, when finding 
themselves in bunched traffic, drop 
back to a safe following distance. 

Following distances are different in 
freeway driving. Freeways are de- 
signed for high-speed, heavy-volume 
traffic. At high speeds, things happen 


faster. Maintain more than the usual 
following distance of one car length 
for each 10 miles per hour of speed. 

It is easy for a motorist who has 
been driving at high speed for a long 
period of time to forget just how 
fast he is really traveling. Make it 
a habit to glance at the speedometer 
from time to time and keep speed un- 
der control. 

On the other hand, a slow-moving 
vehicle on a freeway is a terrible traf- 
fic hazard. A motorist should not drive 
faster than he feels is safe, yet he 
should keep the approximate speed of 
other vehicles. Professional drivers 
suggest that freeway speed should 
never drop below five miles an hour 
of the other traffic. Hazardous 
weather, of course, is a different thing 
and must be taken into account. 

Finally, when a driver plans to exit 
from a freeway he should watch for 
the signs and get into the proper lane. 
If the exit is missed, never, never stop 
and attempt to back up. Also, do not 
cross the median strip or use U-turn 
slots to get back on the track. U-turn 
slots are for use by police and emer- 
gency vehicles and require a low speed 
to navigate through—which means 
there is the danger that a fast-moving 
auto may smash into the turning car 
from behind. 


(Next: Seasonal driving and how 
the weather affects safety conditions on 
the road.) 
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Ruling Won 


By Local 86O 
in California 


Savin Business Machines Corp., of 
Brisbane, Calif., violated the law— 
said the National Labor Relations 
Board in a recent ruling—by refusing 


_to bargain with Teamster Local 860 


as representative of all warehousemen 
employed by the company. 

Agreeing with the findings of the 
trial examiner, the Board said the 
company, confronted with a demand 
for bargaining and with the knowl- 
edge that the union represented all its 
employees in an appropriate unit, un- 
lawfully sought to destroy Local 860’s 
majority by promises of benefit, by 
coercive interrogations, by an attempt 
to force an employee to regard him- 
self as a supervisor, by exacting from 
another worker a promise to vote 
against the union, and by hiring a 
superfluous employee. 

Savin Business Machines was or- 
dered by the Board to cease the unfair 
labor practices and to bargain with 
Local 860 upon request. 


Chicago Local 


Wins Discharge 
Decision 


National Rawhide Mfg., Co., of 
Chicago, Ill., unlawfully discharged 
Albert Strong because of his activities 
for Teamster Local 743 said the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board in a re- 
cent decision. 

The Board also found, in agreement 
with the trial examiner, that National 
Rawhide interfered with the conduct 
of a representation election involving 
Local 743. 

Besides the illegal firing, said the 


Board, the company engaged in un- 
lawful interrogation and threats of re- 
prisal. 


National Rawhide was ordered to 
cease the unlawful conduct and to 
offer reinstatement and backpay to 
Strong. 


@ In Illinois 


Road drivers employed by Robin- 
tech, Inc., manufacturer of copper 
tubing in Lanville, Ill., voted over- 
whelmingly for representation by 
Teamster Local 26 in a National 
Labor Relations Board election re- 
cently, according to Bill Bounds, presi- 
dent of the local union. 
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Shown are members of Teamster Local 223 in Portland, Ore., who recently 
became members of the National Safety Council “Million Mile Club” for achiev- 
ing safe-driving records as employees of the Convoy Co. Not all the honored 
drivers could be present for the photo. The new million-milers are: Clarence 
Hoard, Jr., Roger Loven, R. W. White, Alvin Voyles, James Turnbaugh, Gerald 
L. Smith, Earl Bengston, John Dyke, Ray Garland, Robert T. Peterson, Ray 
Richey, Howard Riggs, Cecil Schmitz, Donald Jenkins, Emerson L. Miller, Neil 
Oakes, Harold Atkins, Albert Clary, Leslie Gress and Dean Warren. 


; $3,284 Backpay 


3 


Ivory Stewart (left) recently received a backpay check for $3,284 under terms 
of a National Labor Relations Board decision and is shown receiving the check 
from Karl H. Ullman, secretary-treasurer of Teamster Local 495 in Los Angeles, 
Calif. Present for the check ceremony was Joe Henderson (right), business agent 
who processed the case. Stewart was fired by Mission Tire Co., for union activi- 
ties while working as an inside-plant organizer during a Local 495 campaign 
last year. 
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Notice to Members Covered 
By Central States Pension 


Teamsters Union members who are participants in the Central States 
Southeast and Southwest Areas Pension Plan are entitled to examine at 
the principal office of the Plan: (1) The Plan description forms D-1 and 
D-1S, and (2) the latest annual report Form D-2 filed by the trustees 
under the Federal Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure Act. Upon 
written request, you may also receive a copy of the Plan descriptions and 
an adequate summary of the latest annual report. 

You also will be notified of the subject of any amendments affecting 
your substantive rights. Such amendments will be made available to you 
for examination at the principal office of the Plan. Upon written request, 
you will be mailed a copy of these amendments. 

The address of the principal office is 8550 West Byrn Mawr, Chicago, 
Ill., 60631; the mailing address is P.O.B. 8668, Chicago, Ill., 60690; the 
phone number is Area Code 312—693-5300; the office hours are 9 a.m. 
to 4:30 p.m., Monday through Friday. 


Giving Help 


i . 


Interrogation 
Case Won 
By Local 215 


Sustaining the trial examiner’s deci- 
sion, the National Labor Relations 
Board ruled recently that Swanson- 
Nunn Electric Co., Inc., of Evansville, 
Ind., unlawfully interrogated employ- 
ees concerning their activities for 
Teamster Local 215. 

Evidence revealed a pattern of in- 
terrogation via a motor shop foreman 
into the origin of Local 215’s organiz- 
ing campaign and the identity of the 
local union’s supporters. 

The interrogation was held to be 
coercive and tending to inhibit the 
rights of the workers. Swanson-Nunn 
was ordered by the Board to cease the 
illegal conduct. 


e@ In Cleveland 


Warehouseman, drivers and coun- 
ter salesmen employed by United 
Electric Supply Co., of Cleveland, O., 
voted 6 to 2 in favor of representa- 
tion by Teamster Local 407 in a re- 
cent National Labor Relations Board 
election, according to John Tanski, 
president of the local union. 


@ Part-timers 


The number of part-time workers 
increased about 300,000 between 1971 
and 1972—to 13.2 million, or 16 per 
cent of total employment, according 
to the Department of Labor. 


lowa Retiree 
Writes Note 
To Fitzsimmons 


Dear Bro. Fitzsimmons: 

I wish to express my appre- 
ciation for all the benefits I have 
received from the Teamsters 
Union in the past years, and also 
express my thanks for the pen- 
sion I have been receiving since 
April, 1972. 

I was a member of Teamster 
Local 650 in Waterloo, Iowa, 
and was employed by Carnation 
Co. 


Jack Goldberger (right), president of Teamster Joint Council 7, encourages 
4-year-old Chris Morton, an asthma patient at National Jewish Hospital and 
Research Center in Denver, Colo. Goldberger was guest of honor at the hospital’s 
annual San Francisco benefit dinner recently. Shown also is Christian de Guigne, 
an NJH trustee and chairman of the board of Stauffer Chemical Co. 
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Burton Bolton, 
Waverly, Iowa 
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Exxon Pact 
Gained 
By Teamsters 


Teamster Local 877 of Linden, 
N.J., has negotiated a new contract 
providing substantial gains for mem- 
bers employed at the Exxon Corpora- 
tion’s Bayway Refinery in Linden. 

Paul Yurick, president of Local 
877, said that in addition to wage 
gains, increases were won in hospital- 
ization. The company also agreed to 
job security language. 

Local 877’s entire executive board, 
assisted by a rank-and-file committee, 
formed the bargaining unit on behalf 
of the union. Joseph Cotter, Eastern 
Conference of Teamsters representa- 
tive, assisted in the negotiations. 

Yurick also expressed appreciation 
for aid from IBT Vice President 
Joseph Trerotola, director of the ECT, 
and Joseph Delorenza, federal media- 
tor. 


L.A. Local 


Gains 340 
in Two Wins 


Teamster Local 495 of Los Angeles, 
Calif., gained a total of 340 new 
members in a pair of representation 
election victories in recent weeks. 

Karl H. Ullman, secretary-treasurer 
of Local 495, said the wins were at 
Ward & Son, Inc., a manufacturer of 
components for recreational vehicles, 
located in City of Industry, Calif., 
and at Hertz Car Rental in Los 
Angeles. 

The bargaining unit in the Ward & 
Son ballot totaled 222 workers. The 
vote tally was 139 for the union and 
60 against. 

There were 118 rental representa- 
tives and cashiers eligible to vote in 
the Hertz election. The count was 56 
for the union and 49 against. 

Ullman paid a special compliment 
to Joe Henderson and Tom O'Leary, 
Local 495 organizers, for their work 
in the two campaigns. 


e@ Ambulance Win 


Drivers and attendants employed 
by Dilday Ambulance Service of 
Long Beach, Calif., voted for repre- 
sentation by Teamster Local 572 in 
a recent National Labor Relations 
Board election, according to Jack D. 
Cox, secretary-treasurer of the local 
union. 
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Strike Situation 


Recognition Decision Won 
By San Diego Local 481 


The National Labor Relations Board 
ruled that Cantor Bros., Inc., of San 
Diego, Calif., illegally withdrew rec- 
ognition of Teamster Local 481 as 
representative of the firm’s employees 
and unlawfully refused to bargain 
with the union. 

The Board noted that the parties 
previously had enjoyed successive col- 
lective bargaining agreements over the 
years. 

However, the union struck Cantor 
Bros., nearly two months after the 
latest agreement expired because the 
employer refused to met further with 
Local 481 negotiators. The company 
claimed the union no longer repre- 
sented a majority. 

It was determined by the trial ex- 
aminer that the employer had not 
demonstrated that the union no longer 
represented a majority. Neither had 
management established that object- 
tive considerations existed on which 
it could have based a good faith doubt 
that the union lost its majority. 

Furthermore, said the examiner, the 
employer was found to have engaged 
in a course of conduct from the be- 
ginning of the strike which was in- 
tended to undermine the union, Thus, 
the employer solicited strikers to 


abandon the strike and the union, and 
told them that they did not need the 
union—that they would receive the 
same benefits and would not have to 
pay union dues. 


Safe Tank 


Twenty-two members of Teamster Local 443 in New Haven, Conn., have compiled 


Because of the unlawful conduct, 
the judge ruled, the strike was con- 
verted into an unfair labor practice 
strike. 

Cantor Bros., was ordered by the 
Board to cease the illegal activity, 
bargain with the union upon request, 
and, upon application, reinstate un- 
fair labor practice strikers and reim- 
burse them for losses they may have 
suffered because of discrimination. 


Denver Local 
Wins Firing 
Decision 


Queen City Transfer, Inc., of Engle- 
wood, Colo., illegally discharged three 
employees because of their activity on 
behalt of Teamster Local 17 of Den- 
ver, Colo., according to a recent de- 
cision by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. 

Affirming the trial examiner’s find- 
ings, the Board said the employer’s 
reasons for the discharges were pre- 
textual. The employees were Thomas 
Martinez, A. J. Donald Armstrong, 
and David Beach. 

Queen City Transfer was ordered 
by the Board to cease its unfair labor 
practices and to offer reinstatement 
and reimbursement to the three dis- 
criminatees. 


Drivers 


a safety record of 175 years of safe driving while employed by Elm City Filling 
Stations, Inc., in New Haven. The fleet operated without accident for a 19-month 


period ending last April. 
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$5,000 Grant 


English Endowment Given 
Prairie View A&M College 


The International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters has designated the Depart- 
ment of Geography and Economics 
at Prairie View Agricultural and 
Mechanical College in Texas as re- 
cipient of the John F. English En- 
dowment Fund for the year 1973. 

General President Frank E. Fitz- 
simmons and General  Secretary- 
Treasurer Murray W. Miller an- 
nounced the $5,000 award last month. 
The money will be used to underwrite 
two graduate fellowships in labor 
economics. 


Honors Late Officer 


The Endowment Fund was created 
in commemoration of the many years 
of service devoted by the late General 
Secretary-Treasurer John F. English 
to the Teamsters Union and to the 
American trade union movement in 
general. 

General Secretary-Treasurer Miller 
forwarded a check to Prof. M. A. 
Solimon of Prairie View A&M, add- 


Scholarships Given 


ing congratulations for the school’s 
endeavors in the labor economics- 
collective bargaining field. 

The grant is the fifth to be made 
since the English endowment was es- 
tablished by the 1966 convention of 
the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters. 

Earlier awards went to: Wayne 
State University, 1970; Georgetown 
University, 1969; DePaul University, 
1968, and Boston College, 1967. 


@e Kentucky Win 


By nearly a 3-to-1 margin, em- 
ployees of Kentucky Foods, Inc., of 
Lexington, Ky., voted for representa- 
tion by Teamster Local 651 in a re- 
cent National Labor Relations Board 
election. 

Ken Silvers, Local 651 trustee, said 
46 warehousemen were eligible to cast 
ballots. The vote was 28 for the 
union, 10 against, and two ballots 
were challenged. 


Louis J. Alimena (left), president of Teamster Local 707 in Woodside, N.Y., 
and Michael J. Morris (right), secretary-treasurer of the local union, are shown 
presenting scholarships to John Boyle and Mary Dempsey, selected as this year’s 
recipients of $3,000 college grants given annually by Local 707. 
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Trailer Output 
Hits Record 
During 1972 


The truck trailer manufactur- 
ing industry’s output of units 
established a new record high 
during 1972, according to pre- 
liminary figures from the Truck 
Trailer Mfg. Assn. 

Total industry production last 
year was 175,000 units valued 
at $886 million. The previous 
high was in 1969 when 172,000 
units valued at $808 million 
were produced. Production in 
1971 was 122,000 units valued 
at $637 million. 

Included in last year’s total 
was a new high of 141,345 
complete trailers and chassis, 
18,167 containers, and a new 
high of 15,451 container chassis. 

TTMA predicted total pro- 
duction this year will hit about 
181,000 units. 


Tratfic Gains 
On Nation’s 
Toll Roads 


Most major tollways are reporting 
healthy gains in traffic around the 
country as constantly rising volume 
encourages the improvement and ex- 
tension of facilities. 

The New Jersey Turnpike, for ex- 
ample, is one of the most heavily 
traveled in the United States. While 
reporting a volume gain of nearly 10 
per cent last year, the Jersey turnpike 
still is being improved by widening the 
route to 12 lanes from 6 in some 
locations. A $285 million spur to the 
Jersey shore area is also planned. 

Traffic on the West Virginia Turn- 
pike increased nine per cent last year. 
Maine Turnpike traffic went up 11 per 
cent in 1972 and is up 14 per cent so 
far this year. 

Some toll roads, however, are losing 
out due to completion of the Inter- 
state Highway System. Both the Ohio 
Turnpike and Indiana Toll Road have 
lost traffic to paralleling routes. 

Toll roads in some areas are be- 
coming more attractive to trucking. 
While enjoying a five per cent gain in 
passenger car tolls last year, the Kan- 
sas Turnpike simultaneously recorded 
a 14 per cent gain in commercial 
vehicle tolls. 
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EDUCATION 


Scholarship Program 


Western Conference Grants $17,300 for College Work 


Scholarships providing a total of 
$17,300 in financial aid to enable 15 
sons and daughters of Teamsters to 
get a college education have been 
awarded by the Western Conference 
of Teamsters and its affiliates. 

The awards announced by Vice 
President Einar O. Mohn, director of 
the Western Conference, bring to 129 
the number of students who have 
shared in more than $140,000 worth 
of college grants since the program 
was initiated nine years ago. 

Mohn said four scholarships, each 
with a value of $2,000, were awarded 
by the Conference to: 

—Carol Thompson, daughter of 
Rae T. Thompson, a member of 
Teamster Local 166 in San Bernar- 
dino, Calif. 

—Randall V. Warder, son of 
Shirley J. Warder, a member of 
Teamster Local 748 in Modesto, Calif. 

—Dennis W. Johnson, son of Rex 
Johnson, a member of Teamster Lo- 
cal 439 in Stockton, Calif. 

—Joseph Aguirre, son of Louise 
Aguirre, a member of Teamster Local 
890 in Salinas, Calif. 

The Western Food Processing Divi- 
sion presented a $1,000 scholarship 
to Cheryl Cavalieri, daughter of 
Ralph J. Cavalieri, a member of 
Teamster Local 857 in Sacramento, 
Calif. 

The Teamster Western Warehouse 
Division gave a $1,000 college grant 
to John D. Tomasin, son of Virgil D. 
Tomasin, a member of Teamster Lo- 
cal 137 in Marysville, Calif. 

Teamster Joint Council 37 in Ore- 
gon awarded a $1,000 grant to George 
M. Sachs, son of John F, Sachs, a 
member of Teamster Local 57 in 
Eugene, Ore. 

Teamster Local 588 Oakland, Calif., 
presented a $1,000 scholarship to 
Philip L. Chan, son of Ralph L. 
Chan, a member of the local union. 

Teamster Joint Council 42 in 
Southern California gave four $1,000 
scholarships to the following young- 
sters: 

—Cynthia Piercy, daughter of Jack 
Piercy, a member of Teamster Local 
893 in San Francisco, Calif. 

—Christy Peck, daughter of Robert 
Peck, a member of Teamster Local 
848 in Los Angeles, Calif. 

—Robert R. Nash, son of Charles 
R. Graham, a member of Teamster 
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Local 2707 in Los Angeles, Calif. 

—Janet Funk, daughter of Lawr- 
ence Funk, a member of Teamster 
Local 986 in Los Angeles, Calif. 

Teamster Local 537 in Denver, 
Colo., awarded a $500 grant to 
Brenda Williams, daughter of Dwight 
Lee Williams. 


Teamster Local 452 in Denver, 
Colo., awarded a $400 scholarship 
to Patricia Enright, daughter of 
Charles Enright. 

Teamster Local 2 in Butte, Mont., 
gave a $400 scholarship to Thomas 
E. Maunder, son of Howard Maun- 
der. 


Scholarship Winners 


| 


ee 
é ae 


Five children of members of Teamster Local 705 in Chicago, Ill., were awarded 
$2,000 college scholarships as part of an annual program inaugurated in 1969. 
IBT Trustee Louis F. Peick (seated, center), secretary-treasurer of Local 705, 
presented the scholarship certificates. Winners of the college grants are seated 
in front of their fathers (left to right): Pamela Hamel, daughter of Wesley Hamel; 
Joanne May, daughter of Donald May; Georgene Durkin, daughter of George 
Durkin; Bonnie Ellen Bauer, daughter of M. Dan Bauer, and Raymond G. Ulreich, 
son of Raymond Ulreich. Also in the photo are Frank Kratky and John Navigato, 
president and recording secretary respectively of Local 705, and Dr. Robert 
Greising, scholarship program supervisor. 


College Grants 


ee 


Teamster Local 202 of Bronx, N.Y., recently presented its annual college 
scholarship awards to youngsters of members of the local union. Shown at 
the certificate presentation are (left to right): John and Richard Baiardi; Charles 
Ullrich, Local 202 president; David and Moe Salem. 
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MISCeELLaANne€ous 


Cost of Living Council Head 
Tells Gov't. to Keep Out 


A restructuring of processes is 
needed to obtain a proper balance 
between economic stabilization and 
collective bargaining, according to 
John T. Dunlop, director of the Cost 
of Living Council. 

It is Dunlop’s view that wage sta- 
bilization and collective bargaining 
should be able to work harmoniously 
with the public interest being a com- 
mon concern. Dunlop believes that re- 
structuring the processes of collective 


a * 


Steward Training 


bargaining would achieve the desired 
balance. 

That was the point of his remarks 
in an address before a recent confer- 
ence sponsored by the Institute of 
Collective Bargaining and Group Re- 
lations, Inc. 

“Collective bargaining,” said Dun- 
lop, “is not just a process of discuss- 
ing conditions of work—wages, hours 
and conditions. The processes of col- 
lective bargaining are important and 


More than 65 stewards and alternates of Teamsters Local 988 in Houston, Tex., 
participated in a steward training program recently. Professor Walter Sharp of 
the University of Houston’s human resources department, delivered a lecture. 
Also assisting in the program were Norman Goldstein, organizer for the Southern 
Conference of Teamsters, and officers of the local union. 


Safe Drivers 


Six members of Teamster Local 769 in Miami, Fla., recently received awards 
signifying induction into the National Safety Council’s ‘‘Million Mile Club.” All 
drivers for Meekins, Inc., of Hollywood, Fla., they are shown during the presenta- 
tion (left to right): Harold VanDemark, Harold Jarvis, Robert Brown, Gus Bostrom, 
Deb Lytle of Meekins, James Phillips and Louie Hicks. 
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parties must bargain about the proce- 
dures of bargaining.” 


Dunlop said collective bargaining is 
not and cannot be simply an interac- 
tion of labor and management because 
“the public interest is a concern and 
affected by the results of agreements.” 

So far as government intervention 
is concerned, Dunlop said he thought 
the idea of government intervening in 
labor-management disputes cannot 
count on much help from the princi- 
ple of legislative action. Rather, he 
said, it is better to rely on the ingenu- 
ity of the parties than the ingenuity of 
legislators. 

“Unions and companies should set- 
tle disputes so as to avoid government 
intervention,” Dunlop said. “The gov- 
ernment should not dictate collective 
bargaining solutions.” 


Contract 
Signed 
At Compton 


Teamster Local 986 of Los Angeles, 
Calif., recently signed its first contract 
with the city of Compton, Calif. 

A. Dotson Bennett, director of 
Local 986’s public employees division, 
said the agreement contains many 
unique clauses seldom found in few 
settlements between unions and public 
agencies in California. 

It is the first contract in California 
to contain compulsory and binding 
arbitration language. In most pacts 
with public agencies, the employees’ 
appeal to the court of last resort is 
always the employer. 

Local 986 also concluded negotia- 
tions on an agreement for firemen in 
the city of Santa Barbara as well as 
for firemen and general service em- 
ployees in Hermosa Beach. 

Negotiations currently are under- 
way with the cities of Redondo Beach, 
Manhattan Beach, El Segundo, Lyn- 
wood, Monterey Park, Monrovia and 
Huntington Park. 


@ In Michigan 


By a 2-to-1 margin, salesmen em- 
ployed by Simpson Pontiac, Inc., of 
Southgate, Mich., voted for repre- 
sentation by Teamster Local 212 of 
Detroit, Mich., in a recent National 
Labor Relations Board election, ac- 
cording to Dave Somerville, organizer 
for the local union. 
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On Proposed Legislation 


Fitzsimmons Encourages Congressmen 


TEAMSTER General President Frank 
E. Fitzsimmons has sent letters of en- 
couragement to three congressmen for 
introducing legislation to terminate 
the mutual aid pacts devised by air- 
lines as an anti-strike weapon. 

Commending the congressmen and 
expressing appreciation for their en- 
deavor, President Fitzsimmons wrote 
to Sen. Mike Gravel of Alaska and 
Reps. Joseph Karth and Donald 
Fraser, both of Minnesota. The letter 
read in part: 

“This legislation is long overdue 
and it is my sincere hope that your 
efforts for passage will be successful 
during this session of the 93rd Con- 
gress.” 

Mr. Fitzsimmons called the airlines’ 
mutual aid pacts “patently unfair.” 


He pointed out that since such pacts 
were approved by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board in 1959, “it has become 
exceedingly clear that their use is no 
longer contingent upon labor’s failure 
to adhere to provisions of the applica- 
ble bargaining law.” 

As it stands now, payments between 
airlines signatory to the mutual aid 
pact are presently contingent upon 
little more than a normal work stop- 
page. 


Confounds Reason 


The General President said: “The 
notion that a struck airline should be 
allowed to receive most of its lost 
revenue from other airlines not on 
strike thoroughly confounds the rea- 
soning upon which free collective bar- 


Governor Speaks 


Indiana Gov. Otis R. Bowen (left) is shown receiving a gift of a Teamsiers 


Union wall clock from Donald Sawochka, secretary-treasurer of Teamster Local 
142 in Gary, Ind., following the governor’s address to 100 labor leaders at a 


luncheon hosted by the Teamster affiliate. 
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gaining is based.” 

Mr. Fitzsimmons emphasized that 
in his opinion the “compensatory sub- 
sidy” inherent in the mutual aid pact 
system has served only to muddle 
negotiations in the airline industry, 
adding: 

“On numerous occasions, employ- 
ers have proven understandably hesi- 
tant to negotiate on wage increases 
because they knew they would be 
financially aided in the event of an 
impasse.” 


The General President concluded: 


“Certainly a ban on the ruling that 
permits this discriminatory pact would 
further interests of collective bargain- 
ing. Moreover, it would be a step 
toward restoring the economic rights 
of hard-working men and women in 
the airline industry.” 

The proposed legislation, known as 
S.1665 in the Senate and H.R.3282 in 
the House, contains a proposed new 
subsection declaring that the Airlines 
Mutual Aid Agreement approved by 
the CAB “is adverse to the public 
interest and is hereby terminated.” 

When Sen. Gravel introduced the 
measure, he referred to the mutual 
aid pact, now 14 years old, as an 
agreement “seriously detrimental to 
the interests of commerce, labor, and 
the consumer.” 

The heart of the pact, he explained, 
was that parties to it were eligible for 
assistance from other airlines if em- 
broiled in a strike. 


Windfall Payments 


“Such assistance,” said the Senator, 
“was in the form of an agreement by 
the air carrier parties to pay to the 
strike-bound carrier the increased rev- 
enues of the other carrier parties 
attributable to the strike . . . so-called 
windfall payments.” 

Since the CAB first approved the 
pact, it has been broadened in both 
membership and scope. Furthermore, 
the CAB has gone along with all the 

(Continued on page 26) 


, 
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LEGISLATIVE REPORT 


Teamster-Supported 


Trucking Measures Passed 
By Minnesota Legislature 


of Teamster Joint Council 32, the pen he used to sign into law a Twin Trailer 
Bill permitting double-bottom traffic on Minnesota highways. 


The Minnesota legislature passed 
and Gov. Wendell Anderson recently 
signed into law two bills of vital con- 
cern to the trucking industry and 
supported by Minnesota Teamsters. 

Now on the statutes are the Twin 
Trailer Bill and the Local Cartage 


.. . Fitzsimmons 
(Continued from page 25) 


changes through the years while regu- 
larly extending the pact. 

Sen. Gravel offered convincing evi- 
dence against continuation of the 
mutual aid agreement enjoyed by the 
airlines. By way of comparison, he 
said: 

“During the eight years preceding 
execution of the agreement, there 
were 38 strikes averaging 15.1 days 
each (in the airline industry). During 
the first 12 years following execution 
of the agreement—thus omitting the 
95-day pilots’ strike recently—there 
were 62 walkouts averaging 35.5 days 
each.” 

In conclusion, the Alaska Senator 
declared: 

“The agreement is a threat to 
equitable collective bargaining and a 
danger to the commerce of our 
nation...” 
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Carrier Bill. Teamster Joint Council 
32 lobbied on behalf of both meas- 
ures. 

Jack J. Jorgensen, joint council 
president, said the Minnesota legisla- 
ture acted responsibly when it passed 
the Twin Trailer Bill. He praised the 
assembly for freeing the trucking in- 
dustry of restrictions with which their 
competitors in other states have not 
had to contend with for many years. 

The law puts Minnesota in line 
with the majority of states in permit- 
ting double-bottoms to travel on the 
state’s roads. 

Purpose of the new Local Cartage 
Carrier Bill is to prevent unreliable 
companies from starting up in the 
local cartage industry and after a year 
or two—because of poor equipment, 
poor management, or both—go out 
of business. 

In the past, it has been the experi- 
ence that anyone who wished could 
get a permit to haul cartage in the 
Twin Cities area. Many such firms 
were poorly financed and operated 
faulty equipment. 

The new cartage law requires an 
operating permit. The application in- 
cludes a “fit and able” clause which 
should have the effect of keeping out 
local cartage “gypsies.” 


Labor Law 


Enforcement 
Piledged 


Bernard E. DeLury, new Assistant 
Secretary of Labor for Employment 
Standards, said recently his agency 
will continue strong enforcement of 
federal labor laws which protect 
working people. 

DeLury, a former Teamster, said 
85 laws enforced by the Labor De- 
partment’s Employment Standards 
Administration reflect “the govern- 
ment’s concern for American workers 
that has contributed largely to the na- 
tion’s economic success.” 


Included in the 85 statutes are fed- 
eral minimum wage, overtime, equal 
pay, child labor, wage garnishment, 
age discrimination and workmen’s 
compensation laws, as well as wage 
and hour and equal employment op- 
portunity regulations applying to gov- 
ernment contractors. 


Discrimination 
Ruling Won 
By Local 495 


Affirming the trial examiner’s find- 
ings, the National Labor Relations 
Board ruled recently that Pacific 
Diesel Parts Co., of South Gate, 
Calif., committed bargaining viola- 
tions against Teamster Local 495 of 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

The company, said the NLRB, also 
committed acts of discrimination 
against employees because of their 
support of the Teamster local union. 


New Mayor 
In Oklahoma 
is Teamster 


Tommy E. Pike recently took 
office as mayor of Warr Acres, 
Okla., a suburb of Oklahoma 
City, after serving the commu- 
nity as a city councilman from 
1969 through 1971. 

Pike is a member of Team- 
ster Local 886 in Oklahoma 
City and is a city driver for the 
Fleming Co., his employer for 
the past 20 years. 
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LEGISLATIVE REPORT 


Trans-Alaska 


Teamsters Union Supports Pipeline Construction 


Construction of an 800-mile pipe- 
line to transport fuel oil from rich 
deposits in Prudhoe Bay across Alaska 
to Valdez for trans-shipment to West 
Coast ports has been given the sup- 
port of Teamster unions. 

A resolution was passed recently 
by the Western Conference of Team- 
sters policy committee in support of 
the pipeline. 

The resolution noted that opening 
of the Alaskan oil fields not only 
would be beneficial to that state’s 
economy but it would also lead to 
further exploration of needed minerals 
and other natural resources for the 
benefit of the entire nation. 

Teamster General President Frank 
E. Fitzsimmons added his support to 
the gigantic project in a telegram to 
Teamster Vice President Einar O. 
Mohn, director of the Western Con- 
ference. The telegram read: 

“Tell members of your committee 
and certainly the people of Alaska 
that the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters and I, as President, are 
doing everything we can to expedite 
the construction of the Alaska oil 
pipeline. We strongly believe that it 
is essential to the welfare of the state 
and critically necessary to relieve the 
energy crises of our whole country.” 

Several bills relating to the pipeline 
are before Congress. The one carry- 
ing Teamster support would amend a 
1920 law that limits a right-of-way to 
25 feet. It is estimated that a thor- 
oughfare of approximately 100 feet 
will be needed to permit construction 
of the four-foot pipeline through 
which oil from the Arctic wasteland 
will be pumped south to the year- 
round port of Valdez. 

Other proposals contemplate a pipe- 
line of some 2,500 miles across 
Canada to a point in the central U. S. 
But Teamsters feel the trans-Alaska 
route is the most feasible and expe- 
ditious way of getting the sorely 
needed fuel to market. 

While the policy committee dealt 
with housekeeping tasks and other 
matters at their regular quarterly 
meeting, the focus was on the pipe- 
line and what is entailed in this tre- 
mendous construction job. 

Reuben Kachadoorian of the U. S. 
Geological Society briefed members 
on what is involved in the undertak- 
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ing, the degree to which the environ- 
ment is safeguarded, and the type of 
safety factors such as shutoff valves, 
etc., that will prevail in the structure. 

With this background the Teamster 
Officials were flown from Anchorage 
to Prudhoe Bay where they toured in- 
stallations of various companies. Here 
they viewed a tremendous expanse of 
partially frozen land across which 
miles of roadways have been built 
from gravel taken from the ocean 
and river bottoms. Over these roads, 
built to a heighth of about five feet 
above the frozen or water-inundated 
tundra, roll the trucks and other con- 


In Mississippi 


veyances of materials essential to the 
drilling and other operations taking 
place. 

It is evident that the producers will 
be ready to move quickly once legal 
impediments are removed and au- 
thorization for construction of the 
pipeline comes from Congress. Stock- 
piled at Prudhoe Bay, and coated to 
prevent rust erosion, are huge stacks 
of pipe, varying in sizes, with enough 
of the four-foot variety to extend the 
line 160 miles in the direction of 
Fairbanks. Outside the latter city there 
is a second huge stockpile and a third 
in the vicinity of Valdez. 


Governor Receives Gift 


From Teamster 


Four charming teenage daughters 
of members of Teamster Local 891 
in Jackson, Miss., got together re- 
cently and decided to move out on 
their own to promote a better image 
of the trucking industry, 

Joining in the task were Cheryl 
Jardy, Diana Guenther, Betty Tuten 
and Kathy Jo Mashaw—respective 
daughters of James Jardy, Billy Mize, 
Jack Tuten and Joseph Mashaw, all 


Daughters 


over-the-road drivers 
Trucking ‘Co. 

The girls aimed high. They called 
on the governor of Mississippi to 
present him with the gift of a minia- 
ture McLean tractor-trailer. 

Goy. William Waller received the 
young ladies in his executive office. 
He enthusiastically accepted the gift 
and returned a compliment or two 
for girls. 


for McLean 


Teamster daughters are shown presenting the governor of Mississippi with a 
miniature tractor-trailer (clockwise): Betty Tuten, Cheryl Jardy, Gov. William 


Waller, Diana Guenther and Kathy Jo Mashaw. 
: ES 
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MEAT BOYCOTT WORKED 
The Agriculture Department admitted recently that the springtime boycott of high-priced meats 
has forced down the price of meat. The department announced that ‘‘during the next several 
months livestock prices will in general stay at lower levels than they were in mid-March.” 


e WIDOW SUCCEEDS CONGRESSMAN 

Mrs. Cardiff Collins was sworn into office as a member of the House of Representatives from 
the 6th congressional district on Chicago’s west side. Mrs. Collins, a Democrat, was elected to 
fill the seat left vacant after her husband, Rep. George Collins, died in a plane crash. 


@ AWARD FOR MORSE 

Former Sen. Wayne Morse, Oregon Democrat, recently received an award from the Institute of 
Collective Bargaining and Group Relations, Inc., for contributing to the advancement of collec- 
tive bargaining. 


© PENSION PROPOSAL 

Senate Minority Leader Hugh Scott says he plans to be a co-sponsor of a new comprehensive 
health bill that will fall somewhere between the Administration's proposal and one put forth 
by Democrats. Sen. Scott also has given high priority to pension legislation in this session of 
Congress. 


@ WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 

A bill embodying the reforms in workmen’s compensation recommended last year by a na- 
tional commission has been introduced by Sens. Harrison Williams, New Jersey Democrat, and 
Jacob Javits, New York Republican. Both Senators are ranking members of the Senate Labor 
Committee. 


@ SENATOR TO RETIRE 

Sen. Norris Cotton, New Hampshire Republican, says he will retire when his current term ex- 
pires in 1974. The 73-year-old Cotton has served 28 years in Congress. The first 8 years were 
as a Representative. 


@e MANDATORY SEAT BELTS 

Laws requiring the use of seat belts by all motorists may become national in scope in the fu- 
ture as the heat builds up to save lives on the highway. Australia and Puerto Rico already 
have such seat belt statutes. Safety experts believe 10,000 to 20,000 of the 50,000 annual 
deaths in the United States could be prevented by mandatory seat belt use. 


@ CENSUS DATA APPEAL 

The Commerce Department plans an appeal to the Senate to reverse a decision made recently 
by the House Appropriations Committee to scrap a program designed to update population 
data collected in the 1970 census. Meanwhile, the U.S. Conference of Mayors issued a policy 
statement urging the federal government to revise the formula to take into account errors in 
the 1970 census. 
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@ Women's Colleges Decline 


About half of the country’s 298 women’s colleges 
became co-educational or went out of business be- 
tween 1960 and 1972, according to a recent educa- 
tional study. 

Furthermore, the study found, only 93 of the re- 
maining 146 women’s institutions have committed 
themselves to not merging with men’s colleges and 
not accepting male students on a regular basis. 

One of the pressures put on women’s colleges dur- 
ing the last decade was the increasing number of 
men’s colleges that opened their doors to women 
students for the first time. 


@ Peanut Butter Bargain 


Food specialists say that peanut butter, which con- 
tains about 28 per cent protein, is probably the big- 
gest protein bargain in the marketplace—along with 
dried beans. 

By federal regulation, peanut butter must be 90 
per cent peanuts with the natural peanut oil not to 
exceed 55 per cent. Any peanut butter which does 
not meet the criteria must be labeled “imitation 
peanut butter.” 

At today’s prices, the cost per pound of protein 
in the form of peanut butter is less than half the 
cost per pound of protein in the form of hamburger. 


@ Shrinking Taxi Service 


Big cab companies in many major cities are operat- 
ing below their potential because of a shortage of 
drivers. 

In New York City, for example, where the number 
of licensed cabs has not changed much in recent 
years, the industry is working at about 82 per cent 
of efficiency because drivers for fleet-owned taxis are 
in short supply. 

Cabs in Los Angeles, Calif., have decreased an 
estimated 20 per cent in number from the peak year 
of 1958. 

While the taxi industry is probably growing over- 
all, in many areas the supply of cabs is not keeping 
pace with the growth in population. 


@ Racing Drivers' Chances 


An insurance company study shows that the death 
rate for racing drivers who competed in the Indiana- 
polis 500 race between 1955 and 1970 was 35.4 per 
1,000 per year. 

The rate compares with the rate for men of the 
same age in the general population—about 3 per 
1,000 per year. Most of the fatalities among drivers 
who have raced at Indianapolis have occurred on 
other race tracks. 
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The Indianapolis race long has been considered 
one of the most hazardous professional or amateur 
sporting events in the nation. 


@ Fragrance and Money 


The market for fragrances—perfumes, colognes, 
toilet waters, and so forth—is moving toward the 
total of $750 million a year in the United States. 

Excluding door-to-door and mail-order sales, the 
rate of growth in liquid odor products has been run- 
ning nearly 10 per cent annually in recent years with 
department store and specialty store sales alone ac- 
counting for more than $500 million of the total. 

Experts in the industry say that the day of French 
perfumes dominating the market in the U.S. is wan- 
ing and the high-priced perfumes produced domesti- 
cally are just as good. 


@ Drug Addiction Predictor 


Researchers from the Department of Psychiatry at 
Massachusetts General Hospital claim to have de- 
veloped a method to determine in advance which 
teenagers are likely to use drugs and which young- 
sters will abstain from drugs. 

Analyzing data from a study begun in 1969 of 
2,222 junior and senior high school students in the 
Boston area, computer analysis proved 70 per cent 
correct in making predictions based upon five non- 
drug related factors. 

The five elements assessed were: Rebelliousness 
against rules and authorities; obedience, grade aver- 
age, cigarette smoking and unfavorable attitudes 
toward cigarette smoking. 


@ Bank Year Shortens 


The Wall Street Journal reported recently that a 
lot of bankers in the United States have, quietly and 
privately, shortened the bank year from 365 days to 
360 days. 

Lopping off the five days has the effect of per- 
mitting higher interest rates for consumers who bor- 
row. Said the Journal: “A lot of bankers are using a 
360-day year to compute the interest they charge to 
borrowers. This means that they are collecting a 
smidgin more interest on these loans than their state 
‘annual’ interest rates would indicate.” 

The difference between 365 and 360-day charges 
adds up to an impressive amount. One congressman 
estimated the result of the overcharges to borrowers 
comes to at least $145 million a year. 


@ Boat Sales Surge 


Manufacturers of boats can hardly keep up with 
the demand as sales of all types of water craft far 
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exceed those of last year. 

Dollar volume of boats shipped through last 
March was 37.7 per cent ahead of the same quarter 
in 1972. 

Main reason for the increased sales is that an 
estimated one million Americans took up boating 
last year for the first time. Sailboats are in great 
demand because they are non-pollutant. 

Many canoe dealers sell out their stock as soon 
as it arrives. 


@ Work and Age 


If you want to live to a ripe old age, according to 
a study by the Statistical Bulletin, then become a 
scientist. 

The mortality rate for scientists is about 20 per 
cent below the national average. High longevity also 
was noted among college professors and clergymen 
where the death rate was 10 to 15 per cent below 
average. 

Government officials, on the other hand, have a 
mortality rate near 20 per cent higher than average. 
Physicians and surgeons have a death rate 10 per 
cent over the norm. 


@ Mobile Grocery Store 


A company in Cleveland, O., has inaugurated a 
mobile grocery store to provide food shopping serv- 
ice for the elderly and shut-ins. 

Converted from a 15-year-old bus, the mobile unit 
visits high-rise apartment buildings where there are 
large concentrations of elderly people. 

Although the company buys the food at retail 
prices, it is able to sell at a cheaper rate because of 
a subsidy provided by the Office of Economic 
Opportunity. 


@ Draft Registration 


Even though young American men no longer are 
being drafted for military service, the machinery to 
maintain the draft system is still in operation. 

The Selective Service Act of 1948 is still in effect. 
It requires that all males must register with their 
draft boards within 30 days before or after their 
18th birthday. 

Selective Service officials are concerned because 
an estimated 20 per cent of young men reaching 
the age of 18 are not registering. 


@ Doctor Boycott? 


The American Medical Association claims that a 
survey of its membership shows that a majority of 
physicians in the United States would boycott any 
form of nationalized health system. 

In addition, the survey revealed that three of 
every five doctors who replied to a questionnaire 
said they were dissatisfied with the amount of money 
they were being paid under the Medicare program. 
Fully one-fourth of the physicians answering said 
they made it a point to avoid treating patients cov- 
ered by Medicare. 

More than 35 per cent of the physicians asserted 
they would either refuse to practice under any na- 


tional health program, or leave the practice of medi- 
cine altogether. 


@ Food Shortages Expected 


Spokesmen for the National Association of Food 
Chains say a wide range of food items may begin 
disappearing from supermarket shelves during the 
current 60-day price freeze. 

Already the food industry is reporting cutbacks in 
the production and processing of eggs and poultry; 
bacon, meat, baby foods and some other meat items; 
canned vegetables and fruits; bakery foods; some 
frozen foods; vegetable and salad oils, and milk. 

The longer the freeze goes, says the NAFC, the 
more serious are the shortages expected to become. 

For one thing, many consumers are stocking up 
on certain items while the freeze is in effect. Also, 
some canners already have halted processing certain 
products. 


@ New Gold Rush 


Soaring prices for gold have brought a new gold 
rush to Colorado as prospectors and vacationers 
hope to find a bonanza somehow missed by the thou- 
sands of searchers that trod the Rockies a hundred 
years ago. 

A few companies also are stepping up the search. 
One firm is concentrating in South Dakota’s Black 
Hills, once the source of tons of gold. Some major 
mining firms are scanning properties in Nevada and 
Alaska once again. 

As usual, the con-men have appeared on the scene 
of past gold-digging glories and are ready to sell 
“claims” to any unsuspecting sucker with visions of 
getting rick quick. 


@ Lithium Helps Alcoholics 


A scientist reports that the element lithium is 
proving useful in treating some alcoholics. 

Lithium has been found to be extremely helpful 
in treating patients with serious repetitive episodes 
of depression. Some alcoholics drink excessively be- 
cause of a sense of depression. 

Preliminary tests show that alcoholics taking daily 
doses of lithium, while not curing their illness, had 
fewer significantly severe drinking bouts than pre- 
viously. 


@ Old Indian Problem 


The Federal Trade Commission has just issued a 
report describing a condition that everyone in Ari- 
zona and New Mexico has been aware of for a long 
time—that Indians on the Navajo reservation are 
gouged by those who operate trading posts. 

The FTC got into it after the discovery that the 
116 trading posts that operate on the 15-million- 
acre Navajo reserve are a $20 million-a-year 
business. 

A study revealed that the 135,000 Navajo on the 
nation’s largest Indian reservation pay 27 per cent 
above the national average when they deal with the 
trading posts which often are their only link with 
the outside world. 
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Portable Pressure Washer 


A portable pressure washer recently 
introduced features two mixing valves 
which offer users a choice of two 
chemicals, each at its own dilution 
rate. The pump saver injector is built 
in. The unit cleans tractors, trailers, 
fifth wheels and also can be used to 
sanitize cargo areas, according to the 
manufacturer. It is mounted on heavy 
duty 8-inch wheels and can be used 
with hot or cold water. 


Smoke Tester 


A smokemeter to evaluate the ex- 
haust gases of diesel engines has been 
introduced. The unit is capable of 
measuring smoke emissions both on 
the road and on the test stand, iaccord- 
ing to the manufacturer. 
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Emissions Analyzer 


A new Infra-red engine emissions 
analyzer which indicates an engine’s 
need for ignition and carburetor ad- 
justments to meet new exhaust stand- 
ards has been introduced. 


Oil Replenishment System 


A new automatic crankcase oil re- 
plenishment system has been an- 
nounced, The system is said to oper- 
ate with no moving parts which the 
manufacturer maintains makes its 
“virtually trouble free.” The complete, 
ready-to-install system is said to re- 
lieve the driver of making. frequent oil 
checks. 


New Platform Trailer 


A new 40-foot platform trailer has 
been introduced. The unit features 
main I-beams fabricated of T-1 steel 
with a maximum yield strength of 
100,000 pounds per square inch to 
provide a 30-ton capacity for the 
9,700-pound trailer, the company said. 
The square front provides 180 square 
feet of payload deck with a load ca- 
pacity of 30 tons, the company said, 
and the design will accommodate con- 
centrated loads up to 25 tons. 


Air Flow Meter 


An air flow meter than can easily 
be used with any pneumatic-unloading 
highway tank trailer has been de- 
signed. The unit is said to provide the 
trailer operator with information on 
the condition of three operating func- 
tions needed to obtain maximum un- 
loading rates: volume output of the 
air source, temperature of conveying 
air, and general condition of the en- 
tire pneumatic system. 


Double Duty Tank 


A newly invented tank removes 
water and contaminants from heavy 
duty vehicle air systems without use 
of dessicants or filters reports its 
manufacturer. Not an additional piece 
of equipment, the tank replaces the 
vehicle’s wet tank, The unit is the 
same size, shape and weight as the wet 
tank that it eliminates. The tank 
comes complete with heavy-duty 
mounting brackets vinyl-coated to pre- 
vent corrosion. 


WHAT'S NEW keeps our readers 
informed of new ideas. Since it 
is the policy of THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL TEAMSTER not to ad- 
vertise any product, trade names 
and manufacturers are omitted. 
Interested readers can obtain names 
of manufacturers by writing THE 
INTERNATIONAL TEAMSTER, 
510 Rhode Island Ave., N. E., 
Washington, D. C. 20018. A 
stamped, self-addressed envelope 
must be enclosed. 

A report on new products and 
processes on this page in no way 
constitutes an endorsement or rec- 
ommendation. All performance 
claims are based on statements by 
the manufacturer. 
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‘Because you are a Teamster mem- 
ber the magazine is yours to receive 
by right under the Teamster Consti- 

ition. We want you to have the 
zazine but if you fail to notify us 


deny yourself that right. Please use 
this form to bring your address up 
MO 


LAUGH LOAD 


Matter of Relativity 


A very tired man boarded the Pullman and tipped 
the porter heavily. “Be absolutely certain to wake 
me up for Jacksonville!” When he looked out the 
window and saw Miami, he raised cain with the 
porter, who took it all calmly. He finally stopped 
cussing and left. A bystander said to the porter: 
“He seemed pretty upset!” “Him?” replied the porter. 
“He wasn’t really upset. You should have heard the 
fellow I made get off in Jacksonville!” 


He Auto Re-Tire 


Talking to a Texan, he was astounded to learn the 
millionaire drove, not a Cadillac, but a Volkswagen. 
The Texan went on to explain that he suffered from 
insomnia and found that, if he drove for an hour or 
two at night, he was able to sleep better. 

“But wouldn’t it be more relaxing to drive a 
Cadillac?” asked the other. “Whassamatta with ‘y’ 
all?” drawled the Texan. “In mah bedroom?” 


NTT WY it — 
INVES, 


change of address, then you 


me ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


LOCAL UNION NO 


LEDGER NO............ 


NAME OF EMPLOYER 


The Road Was Crowded 


Johnny had been for a ride with his father and, 
when his mother asked him how it had gone, he 
said: “We passed two idiots, three morons, four 
darnfools and I lost count of the knotheads!” 


Early Birds 


A pink elephant, a green rat and a yellow snake 
entered the cocktail lounge and sat down at the bar. 

The bartender noticed them, looked at the clock 
and said, “You’re a little early, boys. He ain’t come 
in yet!” 


Mister Milquetoast 


Daddy was going to bring discipline to the family 
so, at Sunday dinner he said, “Now, children, who 
has been most obedient all last week and did every- 
thing that Mother asked?” And the children chor- 
used “You, Pop!” 


A Case for the Scotch 


Inviting a friend to his wedding anniversary, a 
Scotchman instructed him: “We live on the fifth 
floor. Apartment B. Just touch the button with your 
elbow.” 

“And why should I use my elbow?” 

“Well, hoot mon, you'll not be coming to the party 
empty-handed, now will you?” 


No Adulteration! 


The man who fancied v-e-r-y dry martinis told the 
bartender: “Quite dry, old chap; twenty parts gin to 
one part vermouth.” “Yes, sir,” replied the bar- 
tender, “and shall I twist a bit of lemon peel over 
it?” “Egad, man!” indignantly replied the customer. 
“When I want lemonade, I'll ask for it!” 


et Your Local Union Know! 


Give this form to your Business Agent, Job 
Steward or mail to your Local Union Office. 
I 
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(From 


IFTY YEARS AGO 


the July, 1923, Issue of the TEAMSTER) 


Steel Barons Use 12-Hour Day 


for Immigration Propaganda 


The nation’s steel employers 
will not abolish the 12-hour 
day. They say Congress has 
stopped immigration, and they 
cannot find 60,000 additional 
workers if the three-shift sys- 
is adopted. 

This is propaganda for free 
immigration. 

With its present force the 
steel industry is producing in- 
gots at the rate of 50,000,000 
tons a year. This is the high- 
est figure ever attained and 
smashes all previous records. 

No one claims that the mar- 
ket can continue to absorb this 
terrific output for an indefinite 
period, and yet the steel barons 
would use the universal protest 
against their 12-hour day to 
open the flood gates of south- 
eastern Europe that working 
standards may be lowered. 


Even were these employers 
correct in their claims, their 
plea is an indictment of their 
boasted capacity and ingenuity. 

Let them read “Waste in In- 
dustry,” by a committee of 15 
engineers appointed in 1921 by 
Herbert Hoover. This commit- 
tee lists the astounding loss of 
life and property that employ- 
ers are responsible for. 

Millions upon millions of 
dollars are lost, as are millions 
upon millions of work days be- 
cause of preventable causes. 


The steel industry contrib- 
utes to these losses and yet steel 
employers announce that one 
of the reasons why they retain 
the 12-hour day is because they 
would be short 60,000 workers. 


As exploiters of human be- 
ings, the steel barons are past 
masters, but they have no tal- 
ent or capability to conserve 
life. 


They make no suggestion 


that lives be saved or that new 
systems be evolved in their 
mills to meet present-day so- 
cial requirements. 

Instead, the demand for an 
end of their inhuman 12-hour 
day is capitalized by them to 
secure more cheap labor that 
present low working standards 
may be reduced. 

This flinty plea for immi- 
grants who would make con- 
ditions worse is typically steel. 
It comes from industrial auto- 
crats who are interlocked with 
ore mines, coke ovens, blast 
furnaces, and other industries 
that resist the eight-hour day. 


The keystone to this resist- 
ance is steel. If steel abandons 
the long work day, the entire 
long work day structure col- 
lapses. Then these workers 
wouid have time to think of 
other things than sleep and 
rest. 

The need of 60,000 does not 
exist. A short time ago there 
were 6,000,000 unemployed in 
this country, but the 12-hour 
day continued. 


If steel barons did not have 
their present excuse they would 
invent another. 


Logic is not expected from 
employers who say it “is per- 
haps questionable” that 12- 
hour employes devote less time 
to their families than employes 
working shorter hours. 


When men reject a physical 
impossibility like the above, 
they are lost to reason and 
argument. 

The worker in their infernos 
is but a commodity, a thing 
that should think and act 
automatically, as water flows 
when the faucet is turned, or 
light comes when the electric 
button is pushed. 


TEAMSTERS TOLD 


NUMBER 7 


‘Be Kind to Horse’ 


Don’t forget, those of our 
merabers who are driving 
horses, that during the hot 
weather you should be kind to 
the animals you are driving. 
During the hot weather the 
horse suffers in silence and 
should be relieved at every pos- 
sible opportunity. Give the 
poor beast a little water as 
often as possible when you 
know that the water is sanitary 
and free from dangerous 
germs. Do not rush your horses 
unnecessarily, as it would be a 
crime and a pity to abuse the 
few old friends that are left. 
The horse has been man’s 
greatest friend. He is almost 
human and responds more 
quickly to kindness than any 


other animal. Brutality on the 
part of a driver deserves pun- 
ishment. We know that our 
membership will do as they 
have in years past, exercise as 
great care and kindness as pos- 
sible towards the dumb animals 
they are driving. 

A real gentleman at heart is 
the man who shows kindness 
and consideration for others, 
and there is no loftier or more 
whole-souled gentleman than 
the man who practices patience 
and kindness to the poor, kind 
horse. The man may be dressed 
in broadcloth or in overalls, but 
if in his heart there is kindness 
for dumb animals he is surely 
one of God’s noblemen. 


There is but one answer to 
these steel barons—the weath- 
er-beaten, storm-tossed trade 
union that is invincible when 
100 per cent organized. 

Public opinion is flaunted 
and the President of the United 
States is ignored by industrial 
kings, who must eventually 
bend their stiff necks before the 
unity of labor and an increas- 
ing social conscience. 

If steel employes—or any 
other workers—helieve there is 
compassion or humanity in 
steel, or that these autocrats 
will listen to reason, let them 
read their report. 

The steel barons clearly in- 
dicate that they will not aban- 
don the 12-hour day until they 
are compelled to. 

Agitate! Educate! Organize! 
—News Letter. 


Tuberculosis 
Death Rate High 
In Puerto Rico 


From a report issued by the 
United States Public Health 
Service, we find that tuberculo- 
sis prevails extensively in 
Puerto Rico. The rate is as high 
as two hundred deaths per one 
hundred thousand per annum. 
Wages obtained there range 
from thirty cents to one dollar 
per day. 

This again proves the state- 
ment often made by trade un- 
ion leaders, that high wages 
enable workers to procure suf- 
ficient healthy food for them- 
selves and their families, there- 
by making the workers not only 
healthier citizens, but, in gen- 
eral, bettering the community 
in which they live. 


A Seat 
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Have a Belt for the Road 
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Buckle Up for Safety 
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General Executive Board Meets 
See Page 5 


Teamsters Help 


Dedicate Dworshak Dam 
See Page 12 


Warehouse Division 25th Meeting 


See Page 7 


Members Ratify National cht re. ae 


See > oe 


BUYER'S CHECK LIST 
FOR 1973 


There’s hardly an item of merchandise the consumer buys which 
cannot be purchased from union made hands. 


When you shop, make two check lists. One of the items you need. 
The other of products and services which are made and per- 
formed by union members. 


V Milk Delivery 
Laundry Delivery 

V Fuel Delivery 

V bread Delivery 

V parcel Delivery 

V Moving Services 

V Vending Services 

V clothing 

V Food 

V appliances 

V Furniture 

Hotel and Motel 

Accommodations 

Restaurants 

V Barber Shops 

V printing 

V Beverages 

V Leather Goods 

V Newspapers 

V Footware 
Insurance 

V car Rental 


THOSE ARE JUST A FEW. BUT, IF YOU ARE 
IN THE MARKET PLACE, LOOK FOR THE 


UNION LABEL. 
WORK UNION e BUY oa" 
me os 
{ pam 


ALREWAS, ENGLAND 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


EL PASO, TEX. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


FAIRFAX CITY, VA. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


CANTON, N.Y. 


Union truck drivers got burned up when they discovered that police in Alrewas had 
stationed life-size cardboard cops along the highways to intimidate speeders. 


In a recent decision, the National Labor Relations Board ruled that a company 
barring employees from entering or remaining at the plant while off-duty did not 
discriminate against union organizing activities. Dissenters in the 3-2 ruling, how- 
ever, declared the decision adversely affects employee rights to organize co-workers 
on other shifts. 


The union-busting Farah Mfg. Co, subject of a lengthy strike and boycott, has 
adopted new brand names in hopes of recouping hefty sales losses. The follow- 
ing brands of slacks manufactured by Farah are still non-union: Cliff Mark, Beau 
Mark, Golden Scroll, Passport, Club 20, Par Excellent, Su Par Jeans, Daire and 
Kinrod. 


J. P. Stevens Co., textile barony which has fought unionization for years, now has 
paid out almost $1.3 million in backpay to workers as a result of various cases in 
which the company was found guilty in decisions issued by the National Labor Re- 
lations Board. 


A regulation has been issued by the Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare that permits states to decide whether strikers qualify for welfare benefits. 


A physiologist at the Loyola University medical school found by research that when 
a man is doing hard labor he has more than two million sweat glands pouring out 
moisture. 


Miller & Long Co., Inc., a construction company convicted for failing to use adequate 
shoring beneath newly poured concrete floors in a highrise building that collapsed, 
was fined $300 recently. The building collapse resulted in the deaths of 14 work- 
men and 34 others were injured. 


The Occupational Health and Safety Administration recently awarded $3.67 million 
in grants to 40 jurisdictions for developing plans for their own job safety and health 
programs. Twelve states received nearly $14 million for administering the first year 
of their operating plans approved by OSHA. 


President Nixon announced his choice of Julius Shiskin to become commissioner of 
labor statistics in the U.S. Department of Labor. Shiskin has been chief statistician 
of the Office of Management and Budget in Washington, D.C. 


Eighty-four seniors graduating recently from St. Lawrence University went without 
caps and gowns at commencement exercises. They diverted the $5 rental fees for 
caps and gowns to a fund for service employees striking the school. 
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General Executive Board Meets in California 
Attends to International Union business 


Membership Approves National Master Freight Pact 
Overwhelming ratification in mail vote 


National Warehouse Division Meets in Seattle 
Delegates observe silver anniversary 


65,000 Cannery Workers Approve New Agreement 
Large gains won in renewal of contract 


Teamsters Help Dedicate New Dam in Idaho 
Worked on 10-year construction job 
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THE 


WAREHOUSE LEADER 
DIES IN OREGON 


Mark Holmes, a long-time leader 
in Teamster warehousing on the 
West Coast, died recently at the 
age of 61. He was a victim of 
cancer. 

Holmes joined Teamster Local 
206 of Portland, Ore., as an 
employee of a wholesale drug 
firm and served the local union 
from 1937 on as a business 
representative. 

He was elected vice president 
of the union in 1964. From 1953 
until the time of his death he 
was an organizer for Teamster 
Joint Council 37 in Oregon. 
Holmes was active through the 
years in warehouse organizing 
and played a prominent role in 
formation of the Western Ware- 
house Council. He also was 
active in construction 
negotiations in later years. 
Besides his Teamster work, 
Holmes served as a civic leader, 
including work on the Governor’s 
Manpower Planning Council, 
Oregon State Apprentice Trades 
Council, Metropolitan Human 
Relations Commission, and the 
National Foundation of Health, 
Welfare and Pension Plans. 


SAN DIEGO OFFICER 
TAKES RETIREMENT 


Ike W. Stemen, president of 
Teamster Local 683 in San Diego, 
Calif., retired recently to end a 
7-year stint in that post. His 
colleagues honored him with a 
retirement dinner. 


TESTIMONIAL DINNER 
HONORS SEBESTYEN 


George S. Sebestyen, chairman 
of the Western Conference of 
Teamsters Dairy Division, was 
honored with a testimonial 
dinner attended by some 500 
friends and associates recently 
in recognition of his nearly 40 
years’ contribution to the union. 
Both General President Frank E. 
Fitzsimmons and Vice President 
Einar O. Mohn, director of the 
Western Conference of 
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Teamsters, were unable to 
attend the testimonial as 
planned because of the National 
Master Freight Contract 
negotiations which were then 
underway and demanding their 
time. However, both sent 
telegrams of regret at not being 
able to attend and applauded 
Sebestyen’s devotion to trade 
unionism. 


HALL OF FAME 
PICKS RETIREE 


Raphael Daniel Tracy, a retired 
member of Teamster Local 600 
in St. Louis, Mo., will be inducted 
into the St. Louis soccer “hall of 
fame’”’ in ceremonies next 
November. 

Tracy, now 69 years old, was a 
star player in St. Louis soccer 
between 1919 and 1940. A high 
point of his career was his 
selection as a member of a team 
to represent the United States in 
international competition held in 
South America in 1930. 


OFFICER CITED 
AS TOP TEACHER 


Alfred S. Reger, secretary- 
treasurer of Teamster Local 522 
in Jamaica, N.Y., recently was 
named recipient of one of five 
“Outstanding Elementary 
Teachers of the Year,” by an 
educational organization. 
Reger, a well-known sculptor, 
teaches elementary youngsters 
as an avocation. 


TEAMSTER TRUSTEE 
ONCE MEXICO CHAMP 


Francisco De La Cruz, a trustee 
of Teamster Local 626 in Los 
Angeles, Calif., once held the 
heavyweight boxing champion- 
ship of Mexico. He began his 
ring career in 1933 and was a 
ninth-ranked contender for the 
world title in 1947. De La Cruz 
won 42 of his 92 fights by 
knockout. He is a driver for King 
Meat Packing Co., in Los 
Angeles. 


INDIANA MEMBER 
IS DRIVER‘O’YEAR 


Raymond L. Simmons of 
Teamster Local 135 in 
Indianapolis, Ind., was named 
“truck driver of the year’’ by the 
Indiana Motor Truck Association. 
Simmons, employed by 
1&S-McDaniel, Inc., has logged 
more than four million miles as 
a professional truck driver. He 
has never had an accident, 
either on the job or while driving 
his own automobile, nor has he 
ever been arrested for a traffic 
violation. 


BAKERY VETERAN 
TAKES RETIREMENT 


Clayton F. Patchett has retired as 
secretary-treasurer of Teamster 
Local 316 in Syracuse, N.Y. 
Patchett became a Teamster in 
1938 as a bakery salesman 
driver. He served the local union 
as secretary-treasurer for 10 
years and also was a trustee of 
the union’s health and welfare 
fund. 


NEW YORK DRIVER 
TEACHES OTHERS 


James Borchers of Teamster Local 
807 in New York City devotes 
five hours each week day 
preparing members of the local 
union to qualify for the Chauffeurs 
Class | test which qualifies them 
to operate tractor trailers and 
earn more pay. 

The union’s program, called the 
“Tractor-Trailer Training School,” 
was begun in 1969 by Joseph 

F. Mangan, president of Local 807. 
Since the program was started, 
nearly 550 members of the local 
union have taken advantage of 
the training. All have earned their 
Class | licenses. 


OFFICIAL RETIRES 
IN CALIFORNIA 


Al Vergez, an officer of Teamster 
Local 921 in San Francisco, Calif., 
for most of the 36 years he has 
been affiliated with the union, has 
retired. 


OBSERVATIONS 
of the 
GENERAL PRESIDENT 


SINCE THE advent of the United Farm Workers Union in the mid- 
1960's, turmoil has existed in the attempt of field labor to unionize 
and improve its lot through collective bargaining. 

There has been a lot of handwringing and verbal lamenting over 
the jurisdictional dispute existing between that union and the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters which has been representing work- 
ers in agriculture for more than a quarter of a century. 

There have been all manner of suggestions about how the dispute 
could be settled, including the arbitrary suggestion that the Teamsters 
give up all of its jurisdiction and contract obligations. and hand the 
field workers over to the UFWU. This. of course, contained the ob- 
vious conclusion that Teamster interest in field labor in relation to its 
many other members engaged in food processing be abandoned. Obvi- 
ously, this was a make-shift suggestion which would not work. 

We in the International Brotherhood of Teamsters have for years 
been advocating that farm workers be included under the Provisions 
of the National Labor Relations Act, They have been excluded from 
coverage since the passage of the NLRA. 

Thus excluded, they do not have the right to choose the union they 
want to belong to in a secret ballot election conducted by the National 
Labor Relations Board according to time-tested rules of fairness. And. 
farm workers have been denied the other rights and protections which 
the NLRA provides and guarantees for other American workers. 

From time to time, there have been half-hearted and feeble efforts 
in the Congress to correct this glaring inequity in federal labor law. 
These efforts have failed because the Congress has not been under 
sustained pressure from all interested groups to do what must be done 
to bring stability to collective bargaining in agriculture. 

The shameful fact is that the current dispute among union repre- 
sentation for farm workers would have been settled long ago by the 
workers themselves if they were covered under the NLRA. They would 
have determined which union they want union membership in, and 
they would have settled it quickly. 

It is always amazing to me that selfish-interest legislation sails 
through the Congress of the United States, but legislation for the 
common good of the nation is debated. re-debated, sent to committee. 
and grows a long gray beard before it is passed. 

Recently a pay raise for congressmen sailed through the U.S. 
Senate without even a roll call vote. A cautious House thought better, 
and the bill died. : 

Another example is the’ one of the bill to increase the seating 
capacity of the stadium where professional football is played in the 
nation’s capital. Introduced early this year, the bill has already passed 
both houses of the Congress and has been signed into law. 

Yet, an impoverished group of workers in this nation are still 
without the protection of federal labor law, 38 years after that law 
was passed for other American workers. 

Congress can do a great deal to re-establish the faith of the American 
people if it drastically restructures its sense of national priorities. A 
first step in that direction would be speedy enactment of the legislation 
which would extend the rights and protections of federal labor law to 
farm workers. 


4 The International Teamster 


General Executive Board of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters shown in session during its regular quarterly 
meeting last month in California. In photo below, Teamster 


deliberations. 


General President Frank E. Fitzsimmons and General Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Murray W. Miller ponder a point during board 


General Executive Board Holds Quarterly Meet 


THE GENERAL Executive Board 
of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters held its quarterly meeting 
the week of July 16th in La Costa, 
California, attending to regular house- 


keeping business and paid particular 
attention to the current controversy 
over collective bargaining for farm 
workers. 


Both General President Frank E. 


Fitzsimmons and General Secretary 
Treasurer Murray W. Miller gave re- 
ports to board members on the opera- 
tion of their respective offices. 

Fitzsimmons, in addition to his reg- 
ular report. briefed board members on 
Phase IV of economic controls and 
his activity as a member of President 
Nixon’s labor-management advisory 
committee. 


Farm Worker Report 


Both Western Conference of 
sters Director Einar O. Mohn 
WCT Agricultural Workers Organ 
Committee Director William Grami 
reported to board members on the 
success of Teamsters in organizing and 
bargaining for farm workers in Cali- 
fornia. 

In other business, board members 
heard reports from the IBT legal and 
legislative departments. During the 
legislative report. the board reaffirmed 
its position of support for construction 
of the Alaskan pipeline. 


eam- 
and 


Bis — ee 

Asst. Secretary of Labor Paul J. Fasser (left) exam- 
ines a computer print-out of the results of the 
National Master Freight Agreement mail referen- 
dum. The new 30-month agreement received the 
overwhelming approval of the membership. Looking 
at the results with the Asst.-Secretary are Thomas 


Overwhelming Vote 


Crowell, executive vice president of Merkle Press 
which handled the referendum mechanics, and 
James Casey, administrative assistant to General 
Secretary-Treasurer Murray W. Miller. The referen- 
dum was supervised and certified by the U.S. 
Department of Labor. 


National Freight Contract 
Ratified 


MEMBERS working under the Na- 
tional Master Freight Agreement have 


given a more than 5 to 2 approval 
of the terms of the agreement in a 
mail referendum supervised and veri- 
fied by the U.S. Department of Labor. 

Members voted their approval of the 
Master Agreement and its supplements. 
with the exception of the Iron and 
Steel Supplements, which was turned 
down by a small vote of less than 
half of the members who received 
ballots. 

Following announcement of ap- 
proval except for the one supplement, 
General President Frank E. Fitzsim- 
mons convened a meeting of the gen- 
eral executive board to give formal 
approval to the agreement, and called 
the negotiating committee and Iron 
and Steel employers back to the bar- 
gaining table. 


Members working under the Iron 
and Steel Supplement were specifically 
ordered to remain on the job, pending 
resolution of the differences. All local 
unions and Teamster affiliates were 
similarly advised. 

Following talks between the nego- 
tiating committees and Iron and Steel 
employers, members working under 
that supplement will vote again on 
ratification. 

The vote on the National Freight 
Agreement and its supplements was 
120,741 for, 51,876 against. The Iron 
and Steel Supplement vote was 3,539 
for, 3,993 against. 

Fitzsimmons called it “regretable” 
that less than half of the members 
working under the Iron and Steel Sup- 
plement returned their ballots. “The 
vote does not represent a majority 
expression of the workers involved,” 
the general president said. 


The International Teamster 


SOME 200 delegates to the Teamster 
National Warehouse Division Policy 
Committee meetings in Seattle, Wash., 
late in July discussed current and 
future problems while observing the 
silver anniversary of the founding of 
the division. 

In a major speech to the confer- 


Delegates to the National Warehouse Divi- ence. General President Frank E. 
sion meeting in Seattle, July 23-26, received a Fitzsimmons complimented the Na- 
commemorative reprint of the proceedings of tional Warehouse Division for doing 
the first National Warehouse Conference held a “marvelous, outstanding job.” He 
in Chicago, Ill., Sept. 16-17, 1948, as a recog- called the division the “home of the 
nition souvenir of the diyision’s 25th anni- Inventories of every industry in the 
versary. nation. 


The General President attributed 
the division’s success to the solidarity 
of the rank-and-file membership and 
expert leadership developed through 
years of experience. But, he noted, 
leadership gradually needs replace- 
ment because of retirement and un- 
fortunate early death, and for that 

Members of the Policy Committee of the Teamster National Warehouse Division 
pose for a group photo prior to preparing for the division meetings that followed. 


Shown seated at center are Vice President Robert Holmes (left), chairman, and 
John J. Greeley (right), director. 
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General President Frank E. Fitzsimmons appeared before the more than 200 


i 


Warehouse Division delegates to discuss issues of importance to the Teamsters 
Union. Also at the main table are John J. Greeley (left), division director, and 


Vice President Robert Holmes, chairman. 


reason an effort must be made to 
bring new young leaders along. 

As an example of the gaps to be 
filled in the ranks, he cited Bill Wil- 
liams, long-time general organizer in 
the Northwest, who plans retirement 
this month. “We will miss Bill Wil- 
liams * said Fitzsimmons. 

The Teamster leader also brought 
the warehouse delegates up to date 
on what was happening in the farm 
worker jurisdictional dispute in Cali- 
fornia. 

The General President reiterated 
again his plans to run for reelection 
to the highest office in the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters at 
the 1976 convention scheduled for 
Los Angeles, Calif., and received re- 
sounding applause when he made the 
statement. 

Fitzsimmons also declared that the 
Teamster general executive board has 
not changed its stance in full support 
of President Richard Nixon. He char- 
acterized allegations being made 
against the President as “loose 
charges and innuendo,” adding that 
the Teamsters Union will continue to 
support the nation’s chief executive 
until facts are presented that would 
“lead us to do otherwise.” 

Dave Beck, former general presi- 
dent of the IBT, voiced solid sup- 
port for Fitzsimmons as “a great 
leader” and endorsed his policies in 
a speech to the delegates later. 

Beck reminisced about some of the 


early struggles in which the Teamsters 
were involved in past years. Beck first 
joined the Teamsters in 1917 and is 
credited with the great organizing suc- 
cesses enjoyed through the 1930’s and 
1940's. 

William Grami, director of the 
Teamster Agricultural Workers Orga- 
nizing Committee in California, gave 
the delegates a talk on the historical 
background of Teamster jurisdiction 
in food industry. 

General Secretary-Treasurer Mur- 
ray W. Miller spoke to the delegates 
on the topic of organizing and chal- 


General Secretary-Treasurer Murray W. 
Miller told the delegates about the 
trade-union challenge of the future— 
the growth of multinational corpora- 
tions. 


lenges of the future. He compared the 
efforts of warehouse organizing in the 
past and said that because of the 
growth of the economy in general and 
warehousing in particular, “the time 
is still here to organize the unorgan- 
ized and cooperate with each other.” 

The challenge of the future, Miller 
said, is the multinational corporation 
that operates in several different coun- 
tries and is riding the crest of a wave 
of industrialism on a worldwide basis. 
Such giant companies can pick and 
choose their plant locations, always 
mindful of cheap pools of labor and 
anti-union laws that benefit the multi- 
national. 


Urgency Noted 


Miller said the time has arrived 
when the Teamsters Union must join 
other unions seeking to cooperate on 
a worldwide basis. He emphasized the 
urgency by noting that in essence, big 
business is already ahead of trade 
unionism in this respect because 
“while we are talking about worldwide 
organization, the large industrialists 
already have it.” 

A startling amplification of Miller's 
remarks was made by a guest speaker 
to the conference: Charles Levinson, 
secretary of the International Federa- 
tion of Chemical and General Work- 
ers’ Unions (IFCGWU) which is 
headquartered in Geneva, Switzer- 
land. The Teamsters Union is affiliated 
with the federation which has 
4,000,000 members in 65 countries. 


Levinson declared that multina- 
tionalism is in the process of changing 
the entire economic system—and in- 
directly the social system—of the 
world. 


Anti-Union Policy 

Worse, multinational policy is 
almost always anti-union. A multina- 
tional, to increase profit margins, can 
close down a plant in its system un- 
mindful of how the shutdown might 
affect hundreds of workers. It can do 
the same thing to combat unionism, 
knowing full well that production can 
be made up at a similar plant owned 
by the multinational in another part 
of the world. 

The speed and development of 
multinationalism is awesome, said 
Levinson. He predicts that by 1985, 
some 400 corporations will own and 
control 80 per cent of the productive 
capital in the western world. 


A good example, he cited, is the 
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case of American-owned enterprises 
located abroad which already produce 
and sell $500 billion worth of pro- 
ducts annually, even while American 
domestic exports total only $50 bil- 
lion. 

“Within a decade,” Levinson pre- 
dicted, “most of the major 500 com- 
panies, which employ 75 per cent of 
industrial labor in the United States, 
will be doing at least 50 per cent of 
their production, sales and business 
through foreign subsidiaries abroad.” 

Other guest speakers for the ware- 
house meeting included: Dave Pre- 
viant, general counsel for the IBT; 
Dave Sweeney, IBT legislative direc- 
tor; Al Weiss, IBT research director, 
and Father Quinn, profession at 
Temple University. 

Previant said the single most press- 
ing legal problem facing the National 
Warehouse Division is that of trying 
to persuade the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board that Teamster warehous- 
ing jurisdiction should not be obliter- 
ated. 

He cited four recent instances in 
which the Board, on 3-to-2 decisions, 
ruled against the Teamsters (in two 
cases) and the Retail Clerks (in two 
other cases) when both unions sought 
to carve out and represent their juris- 
diction in the retail “furniture ware- 
house” industry. What the Board de- 
cided, in effect, is that warehouse 
union organizers must go for the en- 
tire force of employees or get nothing. 

Sweeney expressed appreciation to 
the delegates for their grass-roots sup- 
port in the recent minimum wage 


Dave Beck, former Teamster general 
president, delivered a rousing address 
to the Warehouse Division meeting in 
Seattle, Wash. 
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Morand 

Schmitt 
legislation fight in Congress. He said 
the minimum wage bills are now in 
conference committees and urged the 
delegates to continue reminding their 
congressional delegations of the need 
to vote the “right way” when the time 
comes. 

Weiss, who is the Teamster repre- 
sentative on the Tri-Partite Food, 
Wage and Salary Committee of the 
Cost of Living Council, outlined for 
the conference how the council op- 
erates and in what manner it affects 
local union memberships in terms of 
contract negotiations and related mat- 
ters. 

Father Quinn discussed the subject 
of specialization as both a strength 
and a weakness. He defined the labor 
movement as “an active faith that the 
lot of man can be improved.” 

Besides General President Fitzsim- 
mons and General Secretary-Treasurer 
Miller, seven other members of the 
Teamster general executive board 
were present and addressed the dele- 
gates. 

They included Vice Presidents: 
Robert Holmes, chairman of the Na- 
tional Warehouse Division; Einar 
Mohn, director of the Western Con- 
ference of Teamsters: Ray Schoessl- 
ing, director of the Central Con- 
ference of Teamsters; Weldon Mathis, 
executive assistant to the General 
President; Arnie Weinmeister, presi- 
dent of Joint Council 28 and serving 
as host; Harold Gibbons and Ed 
Lawson. 

On hand also were International 
Union Trustees Maurice Schurr and 
Frank Matula, Jr. 


John J. Greeley, director of the 
National Warehouse Division, deliv- 
ered a brief report as did the follow- 
ing area conference warehouse direc- 
tors: Charles Winters of the Southern 
Conference, Sam Smith of the Cen- 
tral Conference, Morand Schmitt of 
the Eastern Conference, and William 
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William Sam 
Grami 


Smith 


Grami of the Western Conference. 
Other guests included: Louis Gold- 
blatt, secretary-treasurer of the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union, and John A. 
Cherberg, lieutenant governor of 
Washington. Both spoke briefly. 


e In California 


Delivery drivers and warehousemen 
employed by San Diego Parcel Service 
and Aztec Transfer Co., Inc., in San 
Diego, Calif., voted overwhelmingly 
for representation by Teamster Local 
542 in a recent National Labor Rela- 
tions Board ballot, according to Ken- 
neth G. Phillips, Local 542 special 
representative. 


Grape Success 


Utica Local 


Wins Ruling 
At NLRB 


The National Labor Relations 
Board upheld a trial examiner’s ruling 
that Hennessy Service Corp., of Ilion, 
N.Y., violated the law in several ways 
although not guilty of refusing to bar- 
gain with Teamster Local 182 of 
Utica, N.Y. 


Hennessy Service, said the Board, 
committed several unfair labor prac- 
tices such as coercively interrogating 
employees concerning their union ac- 
tivities and the union activities of 
other employees; creating an impres- 
sion that the union activities of all 
employees were under surveillance; 
promising rewards in return for anti- 
union loyalty; issuance of threats and 
other irregularities. 


However, it was ruled that the vio- 
lations were not so coercive as to re- 
quire a bargaining order to repair the 
harmful effects of the employer's ac- 
tion, or of such a nature or extent 
that traditional remedies would not be 
able to guarantee a fair election. 

Hennessy Service was ordered to 
cease the unlawful conduct. 


New Wage Level Negotiated 
By Teamsters in Gallo Pact 


The finest contract ever negotiated 
for field workers who harvest grapes 
was completed recently between Gallo 
Bros., one of the nation’s largest 
wineries headquartered at Modesto, 
Calif., and the Farm Workers Divi- 
sion of the Teamsters Union. 

The 4-year agreement—ratified by 
a vote of 158-to-l1—provided base 
wages ranging from $2.76 to $3.57 
hourly depending upon work cate- 
gories and went into effect immediate- 
ly. The rate compared with the $2.40 
hourly scale for field pickers that pre- 
vailed under a United Farm Workers 
contract that expired a couple of 
months ago. 

The new agreement negotiated by 
the Teamsters also provided for an- 
nual wage increments that will escalate 
pay for field pickers to $3.18 an hour 
and for those engaged in more skilled 
work to $4.14 an hour in the final 
year of the contract. 


At peak season, Gallo’s vineyards 
employ between 500 and 600 field 
hands. 

Bill Grami, director of the Team- 
ster Agricultural Workers Organizing 
Committee, commented on the new 
contract: 

“The wages, conditions and fringe 
benefits embodied in the Gallo agree- 
ment surpass anything extended to 
workers by the grape industry through- 
out the nation. It underscores why 
agricultural workers generally are turn- 
ing to the Teamsters as their bargain- 
ing representative.” 


@ Explosives 


Twelve employees of Austin Powder 
Co., a manufacturer and distributor 
of explosives headquartered at Mt. 
Hope, W. Va., voted unanimously for 
representation by Teamster Local 175 
of Charleston, W. Va. 
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Fitzsimmons Honored 


Teamster General President Frank 
E. Fitzsimmons is shown at the 
right as he addressed the Com- 
stock Club in Sacramento, Calif., 
where he stressed the need for 
legislation to bring farm workers 
under the National Labor Relations 
Act. After the speech, Fitzsimmons 
was presented an award (photo 
above) by IBT Vice President 
George E. Mock (left) and Harry 
Kachadoorian, president of Team- 
ster Joint Council 38 in Sacra- 
mento. 


In California 


65,000 Cannery Workers 


Score Gains in Contract 


An agreement providing approxi- 
mately 65,000 Teamsters employed in 
85 canneries throughout California 
increases in wages and fringe benefits 
has been ratified by the workers who 
struck for three days to achieve their 
goals. 

Approval of the contract, which is 
in line with federal guidelines, was by 
a 2-to-1 margin. 

Terms of the settlement were an- 
nounced by Mike Elorduy and Freddy 
Sanchez, executive secretary and presi- 
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dent respectively of the Teamsters 
California Council of Food Process- 
ing unions. The final pact was reached 
with the aid of federal mediators dur- 
ing a week of day-and-night negotia- 
tions. 

Forty companies are signatories to 
the three-year contract made retroac- 
tive to last July Ist. 

Elorduy and Sanchez 
joint statement: 

“Embodied in this new contract are 
wages and fringe benefits superior to 


said in a 


Union 


anything enjoyed by food processing 
workers in any part of the world. The 
gains achieved are within the govern- 
ment’s guidelines and it is our hope 
that they will not escalate inflation 
but, rather, give our members the 
wherewithal to meet the rising cost of 
living.” 

A wage increase ranging between 
13 and 35 cents an hour depending 
upon job classifications became effec- 
tive immediately on the retroactive 
date. 

In the second year, wages will in- 
crease from 20 to 25 cents hourly, 
and then gain another 20 to 35 cents 
hourly in the third year. 

A cost-of-living allowance reflecting 
the Consumer Price Index will go into 
effect during the second and third 
years. 

Three lower job classifications—6 
through 8—were consolidated into 
bracket 5, thus giving a good wage 
boost to the affected workers. The 
unions won a major concession 
through gradual elimination of the 
20-week overtime pay exemptions 
now allowed employers. This means 
that by June 30, 1976, pay at over- 
time rates must go to all those work- 
ing beyond 40 hours weekly. 

New fringe benefits include vision 
care for full-time workers and dental- 
care and paid prescription drug pro- 
grams, previously enjoyed by regular 
workers, hereafter going to seasonal 
employes and their dependent children. 

Hospital and medical benefits were 
improved for all workers, and more 
money was earmarked for pensions 
for regular as well as seasonal em- 
ployes. 

The agreement provided for a con- 
tinuance of two programs unique to 
the canning industry: One perpetuates 
the annual health examinations, some 
100,000 of them having been given 
at no cost to workers since their in- 
ception in 1967; the other continues 
the paid “sabbatical” leaves going to 
workers with 15 or more years of 
service, giving them the equivalent 
of a 3-month vacation with all bene- 
fits and full pay once every five years. 

Also negotiated was an additional 
holiday, making a total of 10, im- 
provement in vacation schedules, a 1- 
cent per hour levy to finance “affirma- 
tive action hiring” and on-the-job 
training programs designed primarily 
to aid members of minority groups 
to gain employment or to acquire the 
skills necessary for promotions. 
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Major Construction 
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Teamsters Help Dedicate 
Dworshak Dam in Idaho 


Shown at the Dworshak Dam dedication ceremonies were (left to right): Jim 


Hilbert, Local 551 business agent; Cecil Andrus, governor of Idaho; Evertt Byers, 
secretary-treasurer of Local 551; Oliver Traweek, secretary-treasurer of Teamster 
Local 420; Thomas Owens, director of the Teamster National Construction Divi- 
sion, and IBT Vice President Arnie Weinmeister of Seattle, Wash., president of 


Teamster Joint Council 28. 


Teamster Union officials were on 
hand for the recent dedication of 
Dworshak Dam in Idaho as repre- 
sentatives of the hundreds of members 
who toiled in construction of the 
project which ranks as the 15th high- 
est of the 118 major dams in the 
world. 

Teamster Local 551 of Lewiston, 
Idaho, served as host to a delegation 
of Teamster officers, including: Inter- 
national Vice President Arnie Wein- 
meister of Seattle, Wash.; Thomas 
Owens, director of the IBT Construc- 
tion Division, and Oliver Traweek, 


secretary-treasurer of Local 420 in 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Numerous federal and state officials 
including Cecil Andrus, governor of 
Idaho, were present for the cere- 
monies. 

Evertt Byers, secretary-treasurer of 
Local 551, said the initial access roads 
and diversion tunnel work began in 
the early 1960's. In the decade of 
construction that followed, more than 
one million man-hours of labor was 
totaled by Teamsters with a peak 
force of 160 drivers. 

Byers said members of Local 551 


Teamsters Union members helped in the construction of the recently-dedicated 
Dworshak Dam in Idaho, ranked as 15th highest of the 118 major dams in the 


world. The job took more than 10 years. 


were proud of their record of peace- 


ful employment in completing the 
dam. 
Dworshak Dam, named in honor 


of the late U.S. Senator Henry Dwor- 
shak who was long a champion of 
water resources, has created a 58-mile 
reservoir for flood control from Idaho 
to the Pacific Ocean, generates needed 
hydroelectric power, and serves as a 
recreation area. 

The dam is located on the 
fork of the Clearwater River near 
Orofino, Idaho. It is the highest 
straight-axis, concrete gravity dam in 
the western hemisphere and _ the 
largest ever built by the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers. 

Only two other dams in the United 
States — Hoover and Oroville — are 
higher than the Dworshak which has 
a crest 717 feet above bedrock. More 
than six million cubic yards of con- 
crete went into the construction. The 
base is 525 feet thick and tapers to 
30 feet in width at the crest where 
a 2-lane road crosses the top. 


north 


Teamsters 
Dominate 
April Voting 


About 3 of every 11 workers 
eligible to vote in bargaining 
unifs won in single-union elec- 
tions conducted by the National 


Labor Relations Board last 
April elected Teamster repre- 
sentation. 


The latest NLRB ballot report 
shows that 13,866 workers were 
involved in the winning ballots 
that resulted in 3,180—or better 
than 22 per cent—-selecting the 
Teamsters Union. 

Teamster affiliates participated 
in 272 of the single-union bal- 
lots during April, or nearly 36 
per cent of the total, to far out- 
distance organizing activities 
conducted by all other interna- 
tional and national unions. 

Likewise, Teamsters led the 
way in terms of single-union 
elections won as they were vic- 
torious in 133 of the total of 
387 wins scored by all unions— 
or better than 34 per cent. 

In multi-union balloting dur- 
ing April, additional Teamster 
wins added nearly 1,300 more 
workers to bring the total for 
the month to 4,468. 
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Grami Picked 
To Head WCT 
Warehousing 


William Grami, who has served the 
Teamsters Union in various official 
capacities for more than 25 years, has 
been named chairman of the Western 
Conference of Teamsters Warehouse, 


William Grami 


Industrial, Aerospace and Allied Cleri- 
cal Workers Council. 

Grami succeeds M. E. Anderson 
who recently was named director of 
the Teamster National Airline Divi- 
sion. 

While assuming the warehouse 
council chairmanship, Grami will con- 
tinue direction of the Teamster Agri- 
cultural Workers Organizing Commit- 
tee now engaged in a California cam- 
paign to bring better wages, hours and 
working conditions to farm workers. 


®@® Dairy Win 

Employees of Guilford Dairy at 
Cuba, N.Y., voted for representation 
by Teamster Local 649 of Falconer, 
N.Y., in a recent election conducted 
by the National Labor Relations 
Board. The dairy plant unit includes 
drivers, mechanics, inside workers and 
dockmen. 


® A Legal ist 

The first law to authorize a state 
agency to participate in the settlement 
of labor-management disputes was en- 
acted in Maryland in 1878. 
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Covers 25,000 


Teamster-ILWU Warehousemen 


Score Gains in 


Some 25,000 members of Teamster 
and International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union local unions 
have ratified a new 3-year agreement 
providing substantial wage increases 
and improved fringe benefits for men 
working in northern and central Cali- 
fornia warehouses. 

Ratification was by a margin of 
better than 3-to-1, according to a joint 
announcement by Teamster Vice 
President George E. Mock of Sacra- 
mento, Calif.. and Louis Goldblatt, 
secretary-treasurer of the ILWU. They 
co-chaired the joint negotiations which 
achieved a settlement without any dis- 
ruption of work. 

The contract was made retroactive 
to last June Ist with an immediate 
wage gain. Two more pay hikes fol- 
low at yearly intervals. The agreement 
also called for cost-of-living allow- 
ances. 

Employers also agreed to increase 


Office Retiree 
Sends Letter 
To Fitzsimmons 


Dear Bro. Fitzsimmons: 

Just recently I retired after 
working more than 20 years in 
the trucking industry. Because 
I was an office employee, I was 
only a member of the union for 
the last five years. However, be- 
cause of the fine efforts of the 
local union, I am entitled to a 
pension and just received the 
first check. 

i wanted you to know how 
very much I do appreciate the 
union benefits. Especially at the 
present time; the pension check 
is the difference between living 
and enjoying my years with my 
wife, or merely existing and 
possibly becoming a burden on 
others. 

You have been an excellent 
president and I hope you con- 
tinue in that capacity for many 
more years. 

Fraternally, 
George Mullen, 
Cincinnati, O. 


New Contract 


contributions to maintain present 
health and welfare benefits. Additional 
contributions were earmarked to pro- 
vide, beginning next January, vision 
care for employees and their depend- 
ents. Dental care benefits were also 
improved as were contributions to 
pensions over the life of the contract. 

The day before Christmas was des- 
ignated as a paid holiday, bringing 
the annual number of holidays to 10. 


Schultz 


New Division 
Head 


Steve Schultz, president of Local 
283, Detroit, has been named chair- 
man of the National Automotive, 
Petroleum 


and Allied Trades Divi- 


wo 
Steve Schultz 

sion by Teamster General President 

Frank E, Fitzsimmons. 

Schultz replaces Melroy Horn as 
chairman. Horn is no longer affili- 
ated with the Teamsters. 

Prior to his appointment as na- 
tional chairman, Schultz served as 
chairman of the Central States Auto- 
motive and Petroleum Trades Divi- 
sion. 

In accepting the appointment, 
Schultz indicated that the National 
Division will be much more active in 
the future in its area of jurisdiction. 
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Fee eee ee ee 


Oct. 1st Deadline 


Noise Limits Proposed 
For Trucks and Buses 


In the first regulatory action it has 
taken to cut noise pollution, the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency has 
proposed noise limits for interstate 
trucks and buses. 

Final rules for the limits will be 
promulgated next October Ist after 
comments are received by interested 
parties seeking modifications. 

While the EPA’s proposed rules 
must be discussed ultimately with ex- 
perts from the Department of Trans- 
portation, the environmental agency 


Anderson 
New Airline 
Director 


M. E. (Andy) Anderson, of Los 
Angeles, has been named Chairman 
of the Teamsters national airline divi- 


M. E. Anderson 


sion by Teamster General President 
Frank E. Fitzsimmons. 

Anderson recently relinquished di- 
rection of the Western Conference of 
Teamsters Warehouse, Produce and 
Allied Workers Council. 

Anderson, an International Union 
general organizer, will continue his 
duties as secretary-treasurer of Local 
986 and trustee of Joint Council 42 
in Los Angeles. 

Anderson, who became affiliated 
with the Teamsters nearly 25 years 
ago in Portland, replaces William 
Genoese as airline division head. 
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nevertheless will make the final deci- 
sion in determining the binding regu- 
lations which will take effect October 
1, 1974. 

Truck and bus rules as originally 
envisioned would cut the sound of 
the noisiest diesel equipment by five 
to 10 decibels, meaning that the ve- 
hicles would sound about half as loud 
to the human ear as they do now. 

Noise limits as proposed would re- 
quire the use of mufflers and also 
eliminate certain types of noisy tire 
tread patterns that make a popping 
sound. 

Agency spokesmen said the regula- 
tions would be “an effort to reduce 
the noise emitted from the small per- 
centage of trucks and buses causing 
the largest portion of the noise prob- 
lem.” 

An estimated 190,000 trucks in the 
country probably would be unable to 
meet the regulations if modifications 
are not made before the ultimate 
deadline. 

The cost of reducing noise in the 
offensive vehicles would range be- 
tween $50 and $200 per unit. ac- 
cording to the EPA. 

The initial cost to the trucking in- 
dustry, it is further estimated. would 
be between $10 million and $30 mil- 
lion before requirements on equip- 
ment could be met. 

Comparable noise-limitation rules 
already are in effect in four states: 
California, Colorado, Minnesota and 
Indiana, and in New York City and 
Chicago, Il. 

Specifically, the proposed rule 
would set the noise limit for vehicles 
over 10,000 pounds at 90 decibels. 
The noise level would be measured 
at a distance of 50 feet from vehicles 
moving faster than 35 miles an hour. 
There would be lower levels at slower 
speeds. 

The EPA announcement’ was 
widely regarded as a milestone in the 
life of the 2-year-old federal agency 
charged with carrying out the provi- 
sions of the Noise Control Act. 

For the first time, long periods of 
planning by the agency are now being 
translated into formal action to help 
abate some of the noise in the 20th 
century world. 


Martelli 
Appointment 
Lauded 


The executive board of Teamster 
Local 814 has commended the ap- 
pointment of its secretary-treasurer 
Charles Martelli as chairman of an 
International Union national trade di- 
vision. 

In a letter to the General President, 
the executive board of Local 814 
said: 

“On behalf of the Executive Board 
of Local 814, may I take this oppor- 
tunity to express our thanks to you 
for appointing our Secretary-Treasurer 
Charles Martelli as chairman of the 
National Household Goods Moving 
and Storage Trade Division. 

“Tn addition to his appointment be- 
ing a great honor for Mr. Martelli, it 
is also an honor for our executive 
board and local. I am sure you will 
be most pleased with your choice as 
I know he will dedicate himself to the 
position.” 

The letter was signed by James V. 
Bracco. 


Firemen 
Go Teamster 
In Glendale 


Firemen for the city of Glendale, 
Calif., voted recently for representa- 
tion by Teamster Local 986 of Los 
Angeles, Calif., to add to the long 
list of public employee units gained 
in recent years by the local union. 

A. Dotson Bennet, director of the 
public employees division for Local 
986, said Teamster members are now 
working in city jobs in Santa Barbara, 
Compton, Ventura City, Ventura 
County, Santa Monica, El Segundo, 
Manhattan Beach, Hermosa Beach, 
Redondo Beach, Arcadia, West Co- 
vina, Monterey Park, Monrovia, Lyn- 
wood, Fountain Valley, Costa Mesa, 
Huntington Park, Downey School 
District, Capistrano Beach and em- 
ployees of the Los Angeles Airport 
and Ontario Airport. 


@ Printing 

Employees of Alco Gravure, Inc., 
in North Hollywood, Calif., voted for 
representation by Teamster Local 986 
of Los Angeles in a recent National 
Labor Relations Board ballot, accord- 
ing to William Fountaine, Jr., organ- 
izer for the local union. 
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HEW Offers 
Ss Story 
Correction 


An official of the Department 
of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare recently commended The 
International Teamster for its 
5-part series on Social Security 
—and also suggested a correc- 
tion for an error that appeared 
in the final article published in 
the June issue of the magazine. 

Russell R. Jalbert, HEW’s as- 
sistant commissioner for public 
affairs, noted that the Social 
Security series “should be of 
real value to the 2,000,000 
members of the Teamsters 
Union.” 

The error, he explained, was: 
“That part of Medicare which 
covers doctors’ bill was identi- 
fied as Medicaid. This identifi- 
cation is not correct. Medicaid 
is a federal-state medical care 
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in June, 1974 


Social Security Benefits 


To Enjoy 5.9% 


Social Security beneficiaries will 
have a 5.9 per cent benefit increase 
included in their June, 1974, checks 
to be delivered the first week of July, 
1974, 

That is the final figure of the in- 
crease approved recently by Congress. 
The gain is based on the cost-of-living 
report for June, 1973. 

The 5.9 per cent gain was some- 
what higher than had been discussed 
during congressional debate on the 
proposal. It was also higher than 
anticipated by the White House when 
the bill was signed into law early last 
July. 

Spokesmen for the Social Security 
Administration said the new law called 
for a comparison of the Consumer 
Price Index figure of June, 1972—125 


Increase 


is set only for the June-December 
period of 1974. By that time, the 
original cost-of-living formula estab- 
lished by Congress will be in effect. 


Optical Crew 
Goes Teamster 
in California 


Production and maintenance work- 
ers employed by RIP Optical Co., in 
Los Angeles, Calif., voted for repre- 
sentation by Teamster Local 389 in a 
recent National Labor Relations Board 
election. 

Henry Poag. Local 389 business 
representative, said 35 workers em- 
ployed in optical lens work were eligi- 
ble to ballot. The tally was 16 to 9 in 


program for public assistance 
recipients of all ages and the 
medically indigent. Medicaid is 
also administered on a. state- 
wide basis with the range of 
services provided and the eligi- 
bility requirements varying from 
state to state. . . . (I hope) this 
correction will dispel any con- 
fusion.” 


Bargaining 


Refusal Case 
Won in Texas 


Granting a motion for summary 
judgment, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board concluded recently . that 
A. Brandt Co., Inc., of Fort Worth, 
Tex., violated the law by refusing to 
bargain with Teamster Local 47, certi- 
fied representative of all production 
and maintenance workers and local 
truck drivers employed by the firm. 

The Board said the company’s argu- 
ments and contentions were unchanged 
from the presentation made earlier in 
the case, that no new issue properly 
litigable was raised, and therefore 
granted the summary judgment. 

Brandt was ordered by the Board to 
bargain with Local 47 upon request, 
and added that the initial period of 
certification begins when the employer 
commences to bargain in good faith. 
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favor of the union. 

Local 389 also won an election 
among workers employed by the Cali- 
fornia Moving & Storage Co., at Van 
Nuys, Calif., with the vote being 2-to- 
1 in favor of the union. 


per cent of the 1967 average—with 
that of June, 1973, which came to 
132.4 percent. The difference between 
the two index figures amounted to a 
5.9 per cent overall gain. 

The increase that will go into effect 


$10,500 Award 


Emory Bolin, a member of Teamster Local 850 in Cincinnati, O., happily receives 
a check for $10,500 from Roger D. Insprucker, secretary-treasurer of the local 
union. The sum was backpay in an arbitration award won in an improper dis- 
charge case processed by the local union against Husman Snack Foods Co. 
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WEATHER, the time of day and the 
season of the year have perhaps as 
much to do with achieving highway 
safety as do the alertness of the driver 
and the condition of the vehicle he 
steers over the road. 

It isn’t enough to say that there are 
different kinds of precipitation, for 
example. Nor is it enough to note that 
it is day or night, hot or cold. 

Each day is different. The degree of 
potential safety on the highway is di- 
rectly related to the amount of driver 
understanding of the elements in- 
volved. 

Day driving has the built-in danger 
of complacency. The motorist feels 
secure because he is able to see every- 
thing with relative ease. In day driv- 
ing, the motorist must remind himself 
that while confidence on the road is 
good, still, there is every reason to 
remain acutely alert. Danger is every- 
where. 

The danger increases beginning at 
dusk. 

During the twilight period of the 
day, objects seem to be farther away 
than their actual distances. The eyes 
tend to play tricks on the mind. Driv- 
ers should allow extra leeway during 
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AFE DRIVING IS NO Ab 


(PART Il OF A SERIES) 


this period of critical visibility. 

There is another point regarding 
twilight driving that is often over- 
looked: The proper time to use the 
lights. When dusk comes, turn on the 
vehicle’s headlights. Parking lights, 
useful strictly for parking purposes, 
are not enough when darkness begins 
to fall. 

Low beam lights only should be 
used during the period of dusk. High 
beams add to overhead brightness still 
in the sky and make it difficult for the 
eye to distinguish items reflecting 
small amounts of light from the road- 
way. 

Before starting to drive at night, a 
motorist should take time to let his 
eyes adjust to darkness after leaving 
a bright place. Make an effort to drive 
slower during the transition from 
bright lighting to little or no lighting. 

Clean windshields, glass and lights 
are an essential for night driving. 
Light, passing through glass, is greatly 
reduced by reflection on both surfaces. 
The driver who wears eyeglasses 
should make an extra effort to clean 
those lens also, for they too may make 
a difference in visibility. 

One would think that it would be 


possible to see the same distance at 
night, regardless of the speed. Not so, 
say the eye experts. The ability to see 
and recognize objects decreases by 20 
feet with each 10 mile per hour in- 
crease in speed. 

Motorists should never wear sun- 
glasses when driving at night. While 
sunglasses may reduce glare from on- 
coming headlights, the reduction is at 
a considerable sacrifice in overall vi- 
sion. Oddly enough, the wearing of 
sunglasses during daylight hours on a 
bright day will help a driver’s vision 
when night arrives. 

Headlight blinding is a serious prob- 
lem. The glare of bright lights can rob 
a driver of his effective vision for five 
to seven seconds. Headlights should be 
placed on low beam well in advance 
of meeting an oncoming vehicle. Op- 
erating the dimmer may save lives in 
both vehicles. 

Headlights should be kept on low 
beam until passing is completed. The 
reason is that while it takes about 20 
minutes for the eye to fully adjust to 
darkness, the adjustment can be shat- 
tered in an instant by a sudden bright 
light. If an oncoming motorist refuses 
to dim his lights, don’t be the fool 
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who retaliates; better one blind driver 
past the collision point than two meet- 
ing in the middle. 

Professional drivers caution that it 
is best to avoid looking directly into 
the opposing headlights of traffic. In- 
stead, the driver is increasing the 
safety ratio if he watches the right 
hand edge of the roadway. 

Unless danger is imminent during 
night travel, the driver will do well to 
focus on one object or location for 
only a few seconds. Shifting the gaze 
about will help relax eye muscles and 
prevent weariness. A driver should 
train himself to look into the darkness 
beyond the headlights, but to always 
keep the eyes moving. 

It pays to act your age when driving 
at night. Research has shown that ag- 
ing increases the difficulty of seeing at 
night. According to experts, required 
light for adequate sight needs to be 
doubled for every 13 years of age. 

Any driver, regardless of age, can 
help his night vision with a good sup- 
ply of oxygen. It’s about the only effi- 
cient stimulant to help eyes adapt to 
darkness. Keep a car window open at 
night. 

Each season of the year has its own 
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set of dangers. 

In the spring, for instance, there is 
patch ice. Thawing weather means 
that, often, snow or ice melted during 
the day freezes again during the night. 
Weeks after most of a road is clear 
and dry there may still be shaded 
spots on the road covered with treach- 
erous ice. Look ahead for shaded por- 
tions of the highway and be prepared. 

Summer is not all hay and oats, 
either. 

Oil, dirt and traffic exhaust build 
up during long periods of dry weather 
and can result in dangerous traffic film 
that creates slippery road surfaces. 
The film is often so heavy that the 
first sprinkle of rain can make it quite 
precarious. Motorists should slow 
down until heavier rain washes the 
film away, or better yet, until the road 
dries out entirely. 

In the fall, there are often light 
rains capable of causing trouble. 

Rain, in combination with fallen 
leaves, can establish a slippery route. 
The danger remains even after the 
road itself appears dry because of 
moisture trapped under the leaves. It 
should be a period of cautious driving. 

Winter’s big danger is carbon mon- 


oxide poisoning, frost and ice. 

A motorist who suffers drowsiness, 
light-headedness or a headache while 
driving in a closed car should realize 
that he is experiencing the first symp- 
toms of carbon monoxide poisoning. 
He should stop immediately and get 
some fresh air. Upon resuming driv- 
ing, he should leave a window open 
until the exhaust leak can be found 
and repaired. 

Frost or ice sometimes forms 
sooner and lingers longer on bridges 
and overpasses. Professional drivers 
know that even if the rest of the road 
appears dry, it is a good idea to slow 
down ahead of time in the winter 
months. 

There is one type of motoring that 
needs special mention: Vacation driv- 
ing. 

The best program for a safe-driving 
vacation is to plan ahead and make 
certain the auto is in good mechanical 
condition throughout. Special atten- 
tion should be given the brakes, steer- 
ing, lights and windshield wipers. 

The spare tire must be worthy of its 
name and the jack should be working 
properly, It doesn’t hurt to carry a 
block of wood for blocking the 
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wheels. Flares or a flashlight are must 
items. 

A good rule for vacation driving is 
“early start, early stop,” while limit- 
ing the driving period to eight hours. 
Such a plan will permit the avoidance 
of a lot of traffic and also insures that 


overnight accommodations can be 
gotten without much trouble. 

A vacation motorist who comes to 
the conclusion that he is lost should 
make certain his car is completely off 
the highway when he stops to get his 
map bearings. It helps to avoid getting 
lost if the driver each morning studies 
the route he expects to cover that day. 

Often vacationing drivers find them- 
selves on roads to which they are un- 
accustomed. 

Wheeling through rural areas, for 
example, the motorist may encounter 
gravel roads. Unless a driver is accus- 
tomed to gravel roads, he should use 
caution. Gravel will roll under the 
wheels on turns and stops, Keep speed 
down on gravel. Make gradual starts 
and stops. In the event of a skid on 
gravel, turn the wheels in the direction 
of thé skid, lay off the brake, and let 
the engine slow the car down to a safe 
speed. 
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Motorists who have never driven in 
the mountains will find quickly that a 
set of skills is required to navigate the 
turns and differing heights. Most im- 
portant, a car should be kept in gear 
on downgrades, with brakes being 
used intermittently. A driver should 
shift into low, if necessary, at the top 
of a grade so as to keep the engine 
functioning as a brake at all times. 


Otherwise. the brakes will burn out 
in short order. 
Vacationers who try to drive and 


admire the scenery at the same time 
are cutting down on their chances for 
a safe trip. The only manner in which 
to properly admire beautiful scenery 
is to pull the car off the road and stop. 
Driving requires full-time attention. 

Trailers towed by vacationers pose 
yet another problem in terms of safe 
driving. 

For one thing, the driver who plans 
to tow a trailer should make certain 
his car can stand the extra demands 
upon it. Major trouble spots are the 
clutch, transmission and cooling sys- 
tem. They should all be checked. 


Extra precaution should be taken to 
insure that the trailer hitch is securely 


mounted, large enough for the trailer 
and equipped with safety chains. A 
driver towing a trailer should always 
remember the extra length and width 
of his road combination, Furthermore, 
the extra weight means more room is 
needed to accelerate, pass or stop. 

The condition of the trailer itself 
can be a vital factor. The unit must be 
equipped properly with tail lights, stop 
lights and turn signals. Red reflectors 
also are required on the rear. 

There is a lot of impromptu plan- 
ning in towing a trailer as situations 
arise in which the driver must avoid 
getting into the spot where he needs 
to back up. If it is necessary to back, 
the driver should remember to turn 
the steering wheel in the direction op- 
posite to that which he wants the 
trailer to take. Best is to have a helper 
outside directing the backing. 


(Next: Ice, fog, rain, snow and 
some generalities regarding driving 


challenges affecting road safety.) 
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New Booklet 
Lists Careers 
For Women 


The Department of Labor has 
published a new booklet, “Ca- 
reers for Women in the 70’s,” 
prepared by the department’s 


Women’s Bureau. 


The booklet is a guide to job 
opportunities that will be in de- 
mand during this century. It 
helps women to train for non- 
traditional as well as traditional 
jobs since many of the job open- 
ings will be in occupations 
where relatively few women 
have been employed in the past. 


Copies of the publication may 
be obtained by writing: U.S. 
Department of Labor, Women’s 
Bureau, Room 15460 Gateway 
Building, 3535 Market Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19104. 


@ Drivers Vote 

Truck drivers employed by Main 
Line Fleets, Inc., an automobile leas- 
ing firm in Philadelphia, Pa., voted 
unanimously for representation by 
Teamster Local 107 in a recent Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board election, 
according to Kenneth Moore, Secre- 
tary-treasurer of the local union, 


Top Driver 


E. D. Moss, a member of Teamster 
Local 886 in Oklahoma City, Okla., re- 
tired recently after driver 26 years for 
Fox-Smythe Transportation Co. Prior to 
that Moss drove 10 years for a firm 
in Wichita, Kan. He was one of the 
“drivers of the month” selected by the 
Oklahoma Council of Motor Carrier 
Safety Supervisors last year. 
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On West Coast 


Post-Strike Employer Attitude 
Set Back in Teamster Rulings 


Teamster local unions in Los An- 
geles, Calif., and Seattle, Wash., came 
out the winners in recent National 
Labor Relations Board decisions aris- 
ing from the subject of reinstatement 
of employees after strikes. 

Both cases were marked by unusual 
circumstances that took them out of 
the ordinary run of unfair labor prac- 
tice petitions considered by the Board 
following appeal of trial examiner 
rulings. 

One case involved the Los Angeles 
Chemical Co., and 33 members of 
Teamster Local 986. The other con- 
cerned Teamster Local 44 and the 
William O. McKay Co., in Seattle. 
The employers were found by the 
Board to be in error in both instances. 

In the chemical firm decision, the 
Board ruled that the employer illegally 
refused to reinstate 32 unfair labor 
practice strikers. The company was 
ordered to offer the strikers reinstate- 
ment and reimbursement for losses 
and to place yet another striker on a 
preferential hiring list. 

The 33 employees hit the bricks in 
the mistaken belief that the company 
refused to furnish Teamster Local 986 
certain information which the union 
required prior to the beginning of con- 
tract negotiations. 

What had happened was that the 
employer mailed the requested infor- 
mation to the union the day after the 
request was made. However, delay in 
the mail prevented the information 
from arriving before the strike com- 
menced. Therefore, the strike was 
found by the trial examiner to be a 
lawful economic strike at its inception. 

It was further found that 18 strikers 
communicated to the employer their 
unconditional offers to accept rein- 
statement a week later. But the em- 
ployer refused to honor the requests; 
it was ruled that the refusal prolonged 
the strike and converted the economic 
strike into an unfair labor practice 
strike. 

Eventually all 33 strikers made an 
unconditional request for reinstate- 
ment and at the time of the NLRB 
hearing, none had been reinstated or 
offered reemployment. Since the em- 
ployer presented no legitimate or sub- 


stantial business justification for refus- 
ing to reinstate the strikers, it was 
ruled that he had violated the law. 

In the Seattle case involving Team- 
ster Local 44, the employer was 
found to have unlawfully refused to 
reinstate two economic strikers when 
work for which they were qualified 
became available after they had un- 
conditionally requested reinstatement. 
The company action thereby discour- 
aged membership in the local union. 

The two strikers were part of a 
work force that struck for a month. 
When the walkout ended, all the other 
employees returned to their jobs ex- 
cept the two men for whom the em- 
ployer had no available work. 

The trial examiner noted that the 
lack of work did not divest the two 
workers of their rights as economic 
strikers, and that those rights remained 
outstanding and reached fruition at 
the time the valid economic reasons 
for denying reinstatement ceased to 
exist. 

When work did become available, 
the employer failed to offer it to the 
two strikers and therefore was found 
guilty of an unfair labor practice. The 
Board ordered offers of reinstatement 
and reimbursement of earnings lost 
for the two men. 


Boston Local 


Upheld on 
Strike Vote 


Teamster Local 259 of Boston, 
Mass., won the decision recently in a 
case involving a 1-day strike at News 
Distributors, Inc., of Wellesley Hills, 
Mass. 

Samuel E. Smith, secretary-treasurer 
of Local 259, said the National Labor 
Relations Board ruling came on a 
complaint from the employer con- 
cerning a strike vote, and that the 
union did not violate the law in what 
was described as “an internal union 
matter.” 

Smith and Francis L. Walsh, presi- 
dent of Local 259, expressed appre- 
ciation to International Vice President 
William J. McCarthy for his assist- 
ance in the case. 
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‘Take Your Pick’ 


Few Plants Halt Operations 
To Meet Ecology Standards 


Whenever business leaders claim 
they will have to shut down their 
plants if they must comply with pres- 
ent pollution controls, they always 
ladle out an accompanying message 
to workers that goes: “Take your pick 
—clean environment or jobs.” 

To put it another way, corporate 
spokesmen try to make the point that 
while a clean environment is a nice 
frill, it can’t be afforded. 

To find out how many businesses 
have actually gone under because they 
were unable to meet the expense of 
adding anti-pollution controls to their 
operations, the New York Times made 
a survey last year and made some 
surprising discoveries. 

—Nearly 10,000 businesses fail 
each year in the United States. Only 
a few were bankrupted by the cost of 
pollution control. 

—Where businesses failed because 
of pollution control costs, it was dis- 
covered that plant facilities were mar- 
ginal, in some cases over 100 years 
old. 

—Pollution control was blamed for 
many plant shutdowns when in reality 
there were other reasons. 


—Less than 1,500 jobs were lost 
because of pollution control-inspired 
shutdowns of plants. 

—Independent studies made for 
government agencies prove that the 
cost of complying with present pollu- 


Labor Bidg. 
To Be Ready 
By 1975 


The new Department of Labor 
building now under construction 
in Washington, D.C., is expected 
to be ready for occupancy by 
January, 1975, and will house 
about 5,000 employees. 

The new structure is being 
built on a site about four blocks 
northwest of the U.S. Capitol 
and will feature about 1.3 mil- 
lion square feet of usable space. 

Current headquarters for the 
Labor Department in the so- 
called federal row of agency 
buildings can only accommodate 
1,500 employees. 


Union Label Speaker 


John Mahoney (right), secretary-treasurer of Teamster Local 808 in Woodside, 


N.Y., is shown addressing the Union Label Trades Convention recently in Nassau, 
N.Y. Also shown are Louis Levine, commissioner of labor for New York, and 
Bernard DeLuri, Assistant Secretary of Labor. 
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tion standards has a small impact on 
industry and the economy as a whole. 

The survey also indicated that 
“while there may be job dislocations 
in certain specialized industries, pol- 
lution control could be a constructive 
force in terms of plant modernization 
and increased efficiency.” In other 
words, pollution control can be prof- 
itable. Dow Chemical Co., reports that 
its pollution abatement program saves 
$260,000 per year because it enables 
the Company to recover raw ma- 
terials and energy that previously went 
up the stack or down the drain. 

Pollution control, it appears, is not 
going to wreck the business commu- 
nity and throw workers on the street. 
Yet, there’s no doubt that some 
workers will face unemployment. It is 
no comfort to an unemployed worker 
to know that in the long run there 
may be more jobs due to increased 
efficiency. 

Workers should not be expected to 
pay with their jobs for a clean en- 
vironment. Clean air and clean water, 
after all, are essential to the health 
of all. 


Firing Case 
Won by Local 
in Wisconsin 


Upholding the findings of a trial 
examiner, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board ruled recently that La- 
mont’s Service, Inc., of Abbotsford, 
Wis., unlawfully terminated Laverne 
Shilts so as to discourage membership 
in Teamster Local 662 of Eau Claire, 
Wis. 

Considered the best worker the em- 
ployer ever had, according to testi- 
mony, Shilts was fired without notice 
in the middle of the busy season and 
in the middle of a pay period—before 
he had completed his work on the day 
of discharge and only two after he 
had joined the union. 

The examiner decided that Shilts 
was discriminatorily discharged, par- 
ticularly inasmuch as there was no 
rational explanation offered by the 
employer, other than to assert that 
Shilts’ job was abolished in the course 
of a “reorganization.” The examiner 
found the explanation to be “patently 
not the case.” 

Lamont’s Service was ordered by 
the Board to cease its illegal conduct 
and to offer Shilts reinstatement and 
backpay. 
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Arbitration 
Cases Won 
Ai State College 


Teamster Local 8 of State College, 
Pa., recently won two arbitration de- 
cisions in cases involving 13 members 
of the union which represents tech- 
nical service workers at Pennsylvania 
State University. 

Leroy M. Burd, secretary-treasurer 
of Local 8, said one case concerned 
overtime assignments at a new peak- 
ing plant at the university. Eight 
utility mechanics received backpay 
totaling $1,963. 

In the other case, a job evaluation 
grievance was won with the result that 
jobs concerning five workers were up- 
graded and they received retroactive 
pay totaling $1,536. 


NLRB Rulings 
Set Record 
Im Fiscal ’73S 


The National Labor Relations 
Board issued a record number of de- 
cisions during fiscal 1973. 

The NLRB reported that the five- 
member board issued 963 decisions 
in unfair labor practice cases in the 
fiscal period just ended, and 457 
rulings in employee representation 
cases. 

The total of 1,420 case decisions 
was a new high and compares with 
1,345 a year earlier, 1,259 in fiscal 
1971 and 1,140 in 1970. 

Processing a steadily growing case- 
load, the Board issued 963 unfair 
labor practice decisions, almost a hun- 
dred more than the previous record 
866 rulings handed down in 1972. 

The NLRB’s administrative law 
judges, who conduct hearings and 
make findings and recommendations 
in contested unfair labor practice 
cases, also issued a record number of 
decisions—1,117 compared with 1,080 
in the preceding fiscal year. 


@ In California 


Employees of Norcold, Inc., a re- 
frigerator repair firm in City of Indus- 
try, Calif., voted 8 to 2 in favor of 
representation by Teamster Local 196 
of Los Angeles in a recent National 
Labor Relations Board election, ac- 
cording to Frank O'Leary, recording 
secretary of the local union. 
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Scholarship Awards 


Bernard J. Marcus, secretary-treasurer of Teamster Local 169 in Philade!phia, 


> 


Pa., congratulates the winners of Frank J. Keane college scholarships. Each grant 
is worth $4,000 over a 4-year period. The scholarship fund, named after the 
president of Local 169, now subsidizes 13 children of the local union’s members. 


Denver Local Wins Discharge Case 


The National Labor Relations Board 
ruled recently that Landfill, Inc., of 
Denver, Colo., committed unfair labor 
practices by discriminatorily terminat- 
ing Otis W. Bottoms and Stanley L. 
Shull, and coercively interrogating 
employees. 

Sustaining the findings of the trial 
examiner in a case involving Teamster 


Local 13, the Board also concluded 
that the company threatened to with- 
hold promised benefits and offered 
financial and other benefits to induce 
employees to refrain from striking. 

Landfill was ordered by the Board 
to cease the illegal activity and to offer 
reinstatement and reimbursement to 
the two discriminatees. 


College Grants 


Dennis M. Silverman (center), president of Teamster Local 810 in New York City, 
is shown awarding four college scholarships totaling $11,500 in value to the 
children of Local 810 members. Receiving the annual grants this year were (left 
to right): William Dobles, Marilyn A. Ramirez, Elizabeth Lopez and Charles 


Feildmeth. 
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Korda Collins, a member of Teamster Local 371 in Rock Island, 


im ist Half 
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Retiree 


Coffee Breaks Lose More Time 
Than Strikes, Says Brennan 


Secretary of Labor Peter Brennan 
said recently that American industry 
is losing more time through coffee 
breaks than through strikes. 

He made the statement when an- 
nouncing that time lost because of 
work stoppages fell in the first six 
months of 1973 to the lowest rate in 
nine years. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics esti- 
mated the man-days of idleness due to 
strikes in the first half of this year at 
1.1 days per thousand days worked. 
The figure compared with 1.4 days in 
the first six months of 1972—a ratio 
that held for the entire year. 

Secretary Brennan credited much of 
the reduced strike activity to Presi- 
dent Nixon’s economic controls. With 
wage increases limited by guidelines, 
there is little incentive to strike for 
wage gains beyond the guideline. 

The low rate of man-days lost due 
to strike activity was achieved despite 
the fact that the number of strikes 
increased from 2,565 to 2,840 in the 
relative six-month periods of 1972 
and 1973. The number of workers on 
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strike also increased slightly in the 
first six months of this year to 935,000 
compared with 926,000 during the 
first half of 1972. 

Total man-days lost declined to 
10.6 million this year compared with 
{3.1 million last year as strikes were 
of shorter duration. 


® Soft Drink 


A majority of production and main- 
tenance workers and driver-salesmen 
employed by Pepsi Cola—Dr. Pepper. 
a soft drink bottling company in Mo- 
bile, Ala., voted for representation by 
Teamster Local 991 in a recent Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board election, 
according to Herbert Belt, business 
representative for the local union. 


@® Labor Law 


The Railway Labor Act, enacted in 
1926, requires employers to bargain 
collectively and prohibits them from 
discriminating against employees who 
join a union. 


lll., retired re- 
cently as a driver for Eagle Discount Supermarkets. Collins’ first driving job was 
with National Tea in 1925. In the past 21 years he compiled a record of 1.5 
million miles without accident. 


Food Piant 
Gained 
in Wisconsin 


Nearly a 100 production and main- 
tenance workers employed by Zapata 
Kitchens, Inc., of Stoughton, Wis., 
voted for representation by Teamster 
Local 695 of Madison, Wis. 

Don Eaton, secretary-treasurer of 
Local 695, said the ballot was the 
second election held at the company. 
An earlier vote was lost by three 
votes. Local 695 filed objections to 
company misconduct. 

Eventually a settlement was reached 
between the union and Zapata Kitch- 
ens whereby a new election was agreed 
upon and, in addition, the company 
paid several thousand dollars in dam- 
ages to an employee discharged dur- 
ing the first organizing attempt. 

Eaton credited the success of the 
second campaign to Bert Garcia, Jim 
Marketti and Tom Kiesgen, Local 695 
representatives, and Roger Wallace, 
director of the Central Conference of 
Teamsters Food Processing Division. 


© in Tennessee 

By a better than 3-to-1 margin, em- 
ployees of Desoto Redi-Mix Co., Inc., 
voted for representation by Teamster 
Local 984 of Memphis, Tenn., in a re- 
cent National Labor Relations Board 
election. 

Arthur B, Crutcher of Local 984 
said 44 drivers, mechanics and yard- 
men were eligible to vote in the ballot. 
The tally was 32 to 10 in favor of the 
union, 


Guards Vote 
Teamster 
in New York 


Security guards employed by 
Lance Investigation Service, Inc., 
in Bronx, N.Y., voted over- 
whelmingly recently for repre- 
sentation by Teamster Local 803 


of New York City. 

William L. Hagner, Local 803 
president, said 190 guards were 
eligible to cast ballots in the 
election conducted by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. 

Local 803 received 53 votes, 
another union received 6 votes, 
and 22 guards voted against the 
union, 
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Atlanta 


Case Won 
By Local 728 


Rudy Patrick Co., of Atlanta, Ga., 
violated the law by firing three truck 
drivers and one warehouseman_ be- 
cause of their support for Teamster 
Local 728, according to a recent deci- 
sion by the National Labor Relations 
Board. 

Affirming the trial examiner’s find- 
ings, the Board said the employer's 
discriminatory activities came after its 
awareness of union activities among 
the drivers and warehousemen em- 
ployed at the wholesale seed plant. 

In the days that followed, John 
Blackstock, Mitchell White and James 
Elliott, Sr., all drivers, were dis- 
charged as was Robert McCrackin, a 
warehouseman. The hearing also de- 
termined that the company unlawfully 
interrogated its employees and issued 
threats of plant closure or re-location 
if the union came in. 

Rudy Patrick Co., was ordered by 
the Board to offer reinstatement and 
reimbursement to the four discharg- 
ees, cease other unlawful conduct, and 
bargain with the Teamster local union 
upon request. 


Motor Freight 


Outlook 

Is Bright 
A major research and advisory 
service delivered the view recently 


that the truck and bus industry in the 
United States appears to be in a 
healthy financial state with bright pros- 
pects for over-all revenues throughout 
the remainder of 1973. 

Value Line Investment Survey re- 
ported that freight tonnage on the 
road has been running 10 to 12 per 
cent ahead of last year. Of the 21 
truck and bus companies reviewed, all 
listed good increases in revenue for 
the first quarter of 1973 compared 
with the same quarter a year earlier. 

The percentage of revenue growth 
among some leading motor freight 
carriers was: Yellow Freight, 25.7; 
Transcon Lines, 18.8; Roadway Ex- 
press, 16.6; Overnight Transportation, 
16.2; McLean Trucking, 15.6; Caro- 
lina Freight, 15.6; Merchants, 14.7; 
Consolidated Freightways, 13.8; Spec- 
tor Industries, 10.5; Cooper-Jarrett, 
9.6, and Associated Transport, 7.4 
per cent. 
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After 1980 


Labor Department Expects 
Slower Workforce Growth 


The Labor Department anticipates 
that the nation’s labor force will grow 
at about the same rate in the 1970’s 
as it did in the 1960’s but will show a 
decline in the rate of growth starting 
in the 1980's. 

Projections of the workforce growth 
future were made by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

The number of workers is expected 
to increase to about 101.8 million by 
1980, which would be 1.7 per cent 
above its average of 85.9 million for 
1970 in terms of rate increase. That 
rate of increase implies an average 
arnual growth rate of 1.7 per cent. 

But after 1980, the rate of increase 
is expected to decline, averaging only 
1 per cent a year during the follow- 
ing decade. At this decelerated rate, 
the labor force is estimated to reach 
107.7 million by 1985 and 112.6 mil- 
lion by 1990. 


Leveling Off 


The decrease in the rate of growth 
of the labor force after 1980 will be 
due to the leveling off of the popula- 
tion growth in the 1960’s. For ex- 
ample, an actual decline is predicted 
for the 16-to-24 age bracket of the 
labor force between 1980 and 1990. 
This contrasts sharply with the large 
increase in the number of teenage and 
young adult workers in the 1960’s and 
1970's. 

The change in the age composition 
of the labor force is underscored by 
the finding that its median age, which 


declined from 40 to 38 during the 
1960’s, will drop to 35 by 1980 but 
move upward again to 35.2 in 1985 
and 37 in 1990. 

These are some other projections: 

—Workers in the 25-to-54 age 
bracket, which had been declining as 
a per cent of the total work force 
prior to 1970 will continue to com- 
prise a larger and larger percentage 
of the total—60.8 per cent in 1980, 
64.2 per cent in 1985 and 67.9 per 
cent in 1990. 

—Workers over 55 will steadily de- 
crease as a percent of the total, just 
as they have been doing since 1960 
when they made up 17.7 per cent of 
the work force. They were 16.9 per 
cent of the total in 1970 and their 
percentage will be 15.8 in 1980, 15.2 
in 1985 and 14.1 in 1990. 

—The influx of women workers 
will continue although their rate of 
increase will not be as great in this 
decade as it was in the 1960’s and 
will be even less in the 1980's. 
Women, who made up 36.7 per cent 
of the labor force in 1970, will make 
up 38.5 per cent in 1980, 38.7 per 
cent in 1985 and 38.8 per cent in 
1990. 


Safe Driver 


Robert Planer, a member of Teamster 
Local 142 in Gary, Ind., recently was 
named Indiana’s “‘driver of the month,” 
and is shown receiving congratulations 
from Forrest Grinnell, Local 142 busi- 
ness representative. 
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Slight Increases 


New Family Budget Data 
Compiled by Labor Dept. 


Three hypothetical family budgets 
have been updated to autumn 1972 by 
the Bureau ‘of Labor Statistics to re- 
flect changes in prices and income 
taxes. 

The lower budget is 2.4 per cent 
and the intermediate and higher budg- 
ets about 4 per cent above the budg- 
ets for autumn 1971. 

BLS researchers said the increase 
over the year was smaller at the lower 
level primarily because changes in fed- 
eral income tax regulations reduced 
the amount of taxes in the lower 
budget. 

For an urban family of four, the 
U.S. average cost of the lower budget 
amounted to $7,386 a year. The inter- 


mediate and higher levels were 
marked at $11,446 and $16,558 re- 
spectively. 


The budgets illustrate three differ- 
ent levels of living based on estimates 
of costs for different specified types 
and amounts of goods and services— 
rather than being based on actual ex- 
penditures by families. 

The budgets were tabulated on a 
precisely defined family of four: A 
38-year-old husband employed full 
time, his non-working wife, a boy of 
13 and a girl of 8. 

The family has, for each budget 
level, average inventories of clothing, 
house furnishings, major durables and 
other equipment. 

Pertaining only to an urban family 
with the specified characteristics, the 
budgets are not intended to represent 
a minimum or subsistence level of liv- 
ing. No hypothetical budget was de- 
vised for rural families. 

Budgets covering consumption 
items only—food, housing, transporta- 
tion, clothing, medical care, etc.— 
were updated to autumn 1972 by 
applying changes in the Consumer 
Price Index to the autumn 1971 costs 
for each main class of goods and 
services. The last direct pricing for the 
budgets was in 1969. 

The budgets do not represent how 
families actually spend their money. 
Rather, they reflect the assumptions 
made about the manner of living at 
each of the three levels. New informa- 
tion on actual spending patterns will 
not be available until the 1972-73 
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Survey of Consumer Expenditures, 
now in process, is completed. 

Food-at-home costs in the budgets 
are based on quantities in the low-, 
moderate-, and liberal-cost food plans, 
developed by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture in accordance with nutri- 
tional standards formulated by the Na- 
tional Research Council of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, 

The food total also includes an al- 
lowance for a specified number of 
meals away from home at each level. 
Food costs accounted for 34 per cent 
of the consumption total at the lower 
level, 30 per cent at the intermediate, 
and 27 per cent at the higher level. 

In contrast to food, total housing 
(including not only shelter, but also 
house-furnishings and household op- 
eration) accounted for a rising budget 
share as the budget level rose. 

At the lower level, where the shelter 
component provided only for a rented 
dwelling unit, 26 per cent of all con- 
sumption was allocated to housing. It 
was 31 per cent of the intermediate 
and 34 per cent of the higher budget. 
The average for shelter in these two 
budgets reflects primarily homeowner- 
ship costs, which include average 
mortgage interest and principal pay- 
ments for a house. 

Medical care costs at the 3 budget 
levels include a family membership 
in a group hospital and surgical insur- 
ance plan, plus a specified number of 
visits to physicians, provisions for 
dental and eye care, and prescriptions. 
The higher budget also provides for 
major medical insurance coverage. 

Costs of the provisions for medical 
care amounted to 10 per cent of the 
consumption budget at the lower level, 
and 7 and 5 per cent of consumption 
costs at the intermediate and higher 
levels, respectively. 

At the lower level, the components 
of consumption came to 82 per cent 
of the total budget. The remaining 
18 per cent covered gifts and contri- 
butions, occupational expenses, life 
insurance, and Social Security and 
personal income taxes. In the inter- 
mediate budget, consumption items 
represented 79 per cent of the total 
budget. For the higher budget, these 
items were 75 per cent of the total 


budget. 

Since autumn 1971, when the three 
family budgets were last published, 
consumption costs including shelter 
at each budget level have risen about 
3 per cent as a result of the rise in 
prices. The Consumer Price Index ex- 
cluding shelter rose by 3.2 per cent 
over this period. 

Shelter costs measured by the Con- 
sumer Price Index and by the family 
budgets are not comparable. In the 
lower budget, shelter is limited to 
rental housing. In the intermediate and 
higher budgets, 75-85 per cent of the 
families are assumed to be home- 
owners who purchased their homes 
6 years ago. 

Hence a substantial portion of their 
shelter costs (principal and interest 
payments) do not reflect the current 
increases in home purchase costs re- 
ported by the Consumer Price Index. 
For this updating of the budgets, costs 
were adjusted to reflect changes re- 
ported by the Consumer Price Index 
in home purchase and mortgage in- 
terest rates between 1963 and 1966— 
the home purchase dates used for the 
1969 and 1972 budgets respectively. 

Total costs—including Social Se- 
curity payments and Federal, State, 
and local income taxes—rose by ap- 
proximately 4 per cent over the year 
at intermediate and higher budget 
levels but only 2.4 per cent at the 
lower level. Although the Social Se- 
curity tax rate remained constant be- 
tween 1971 and 1972, at 5.2 per cent, 
the maximum income on which con- 
tributions are made into the Social 
Security system increased from $7,800 
to $9,000. 

The impact of this change was in- 
significant at the lower budget level 
where incomes needed to purchase 
the specified goods and services were 
below the $9,000 level, except in 
Anchorage and Honolulu. Also, 
although federal tax rates remained 
constant between 1971 and 1972, an 
increase in the allowable amount for 
the standard deduction and personal 
exemption had proportionately more 
impact on the lower level budget then 
on the other two levels. 

For the lower budgets, costs were 
10 per cent higher in metropolitan 
areas than in nonmetropolitan urban 
areas. The metropolitan-nonmetro- 
politan difference was 15 per cent for 
the intermediate budget and 22 per 
cent for the higher. Total budget 
levels were lower in small cities in the 
South. 
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A Consumer item 


‘No Fault’ Auto Insurance Plods 
Slowly through Congressional Mill 


Before departing for the summer 
recess, the Senate Commerce Comi- 
mittee approved a bill that would 
make no-fault automobile insurance 
mandatory on a nationwide basis. The 
measure, S. 354, may reach a vote by 
the full Senate this fall. Although the 
House has introduced a similar bill, 
H.R. 10, it is not expected to take 
action on this issue until the Senate 
has completed its proceedings. 

The bills would create an automo- 
bile insurance system which would 
pay the basic economic loss of per- 
sons injured in automobile accidents, 
whether or not they were “at fault.” 
No-fault insurance is an established 


Slow Process 


form of insurance today: life insur- 
ance, disability insurance, workmen’s 
compensation insurance, health insur- 
ance, fire insurance, theft insurance, 
marine insurance and casualty-loss in- 
surance are all forms of no-fault 
insurance. 

Under the present auto insurance 
system, called tort-liability, a person 
injured in an automobile accident 
cannot be compensated for his losses 
until fault has been determined. This 
process often entails lengthy and ex- 
pensive court proceedings. 

This bill would eliminate the need 
to determine fault in an auto acci- 
dent. Those injured in an accident 


House Considers Extending 
NLRA Rights to Farm Workers 


Currently pending before the House 
Committee on Education and Labor 
are a number of bills dealing with the 
extent to which agricultural laborers 
should be included under the provi- 
sions of the National Labor Relations 
Act. 

On May 21, 1973, the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters testified 
before the House Labor Committee’s 
Subcommittee on Agricultural Labor 
in favor of H.R, 4408, a bill which 
would remove the agricultural labor 
exemption from the provisions of the 
National Labor Relations Act. 

In addition, that position was ex- 
panded to include support for legisla- 
tion that would allow: (1) prehire 
agreements which require union mem- 
bership within 7 days of hiring and 
(2) nondiscriminatory hiring halls. 
These practices are permitted in the 
building and construction industry, 
and Teamsters believe they should be 
extended to agricultural laborers as 
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well as food processors. Generally, 
H.R. 4007, sponsored by Congress- 
man Robert L. Leggett (D-Cali- 
fornia), contains these features. 

Also, Teamsters supported exemp- 
tion from Section 14(b) of the 
NLRA for agricultural laborers and 
food processors. The effect of such 
an exemption would permit union 
shops for these workers in all states, 
including those with so-called ‘right- 
to-work’ laws. A similar provision is 
contained in H.R. 881, which is spon- 
sored by Congressman James G. 
O’Hara (D-California). 

These bills are still pending in 
Agricultural Labor Subcommittee. 
And there are indications that Con- 
gressman William D. Ford (D-Michi- 
gan), the Subcommittee Chairman, 
will hold additional hearings some- 
time this year. 

The Senate is not expected to take 
action on this issue until the House 
has completed its proceedings. 


would simply seek payment from their 
insurance company, without a deter- 
mination as to who was at fault. 
Thus, lengthy litigation and expensive 
court proceedings would be avoided 
and consequent savings could then be 
passed on to the policyholders in the 
form of lower premiums and im- 
proved insurance coverage. 

The bill would create this new sys- 
tem of automobile insurance by re- 
quiring each state to enact a no-fault 
motor vehicle insurance plan, meet- 
ing certain specified national stand- 
ards; other details of the plan would 
be left for state determination. At the 
minimum, states would have to enact 
a no-fault plan which meets the fol- 
lowing federal criteria: 

1. Every car owner must have 
auto’ insurance covering per- 
sonal injury losses to himself. 
The insurance must cover all 
reasonable medical and rehabil- 
itative expenses resulting from 
an automobile accident. 

There must be reimbursement 
of at least $15,000 in wage 
losses. 

While no-fault is intended to re- 
duce the number of court suits, the 
right to sue is retained principally for 
those cases where the basic wage loss 
insurance benefits are exceeded, or 
where legitimate pain and suffering 
damages are claimed. Thus, if one 
sustained extreme personal damage or 
disfigurement, a suit against the per- 
son at fault would still be possible. 

The National No-Fault Motor Ve- 
hicle Insurance Act as reported does, 
however, contain a provision which 
has caused concern to those in the 
trucking industry. The provision 
would permit a state to reimburse 
losses based on factors other than 
fault. An example would be weight, 
which would of necessity involve 
trucks, Under a reimbursement sys- 
tem which is based on weight, the 
effect would probably be higher no- 
fault premiums for trucks. 
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Different Versions 


Pension Bills Active in House and Senate 


The U.S, Senate presently has be- 
fore it two pension bills due to be 
considered on the floor beginning 
September 11. 

The bills are relatively similar but 
differ in the important assignment of 
administrative jurisdiction. S. 4, ap- 
proved by the Labor and Public Wel- 
fare Committee, leaves the Pension 
administration and oversight function 
with the Labor department, whereas, 
the Finance Committee bill (S. 1179) 
would transfer administration to the 
Internal Revenue Service. 

Labor universally favors leaving 
pension administration with the De- 
partment of Labor. It is felt that the 
Internal Revenue Service has histori- 
cally been more favorable to business 
interests and would, in this instance. 
continue to favor business at the ex- 
pense of labor. 


No House Priority 


Unlike the Senate, the House has 
not yet given pension reform priority 
consideration. The House General 
Labor Subcommittee has two bills un- 
der consideration—H.R. 2 and H.R. 
462—and has conducted extensive 
hearings. The Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, however, must pass on any 
pension bill before it reaches the 
House floor. And at this date pension 
hearings have yet to be scheduled. 

Thus, in terms of final passage for 
Pension legislation, it is likely that the 
Senate will pass a bill during the 
month of September and the measure 
will then be held in the House until 
early next year. 


Both Senate pension bills are sim- 
ilar in that they would set new rules 
regarding fiduciary responsibility, dis- 
closure, vesting, and funding: and 
would establish an insurance plan to 
guarantee pension rights and a goy- 
ernment clearing house to ease port- 
ability of pension credits among 
employers. 


Vesting 


Under the Senate labor committee 
bill, the vesting standard is applied 
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retroactively upon enactment of the 
bill and would entitle an employee to 
30% vested interest in his pension 
after eight years service. Each suc- 
ceeding year, the vested right would 
increase by 10% such that in fifteen 
years a 100% vested right would be 
attained. Such a standard would be 
equally beneficial to younger and 
older workers. Pension plan _partici- 
pants who are 45 years of age on the 
effective date of this Act would be 
vested with respect to previous serv- 
ice, according to the same above 
schedule. 


Portability 


To ensure the security of pension 
funds, the funding standard in S, 4, 
would require that upon the bill’s en- 
actment initial unfunded liabilities 
would have to be funded in equal 
yearly increments such that all liabil- 
ities would be fully secured within 
thirty years. 

The bill provides a voluntary port- 
ability program that would enable 
employees who change jobs prior to 
retirement to transfer their pension 
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credits to the pension fund of their 
new employer without difficulty. 

S. 4 mandates a private pension 
plan termination insurance program 
to be administrated by the Secretary 
of Labor. The insurance program in- 
sures participants against losses of 
vested benefits, due to plan termina- 
tion. The bill also outlines extensive 
fiduciary standards to be enforced 
by the Secretary of Labor. 


@ Health Security 


Plans to provide National Health 
Insurance have been introduced in 
both Houses of Congress but little 
action is expected this session because 
the primary committee through which 
the legislation must pass in the House 
(Ways and Means) has indicated that 
it will be impossible to consider the 
bills until late next year. 

Bills introduced in this session of 
Congress by Senators Kennedy and 
Long and Congressman Al Ullman 
(D-Ore.) call for varying degrees of 
government intervention in supplying 
health care services to all citizens. 


Agriculture Exemptions Phased 
Out in New Wage Legislation 


Both Houses of the Congress have 
approved a conference report on a 
new minimum wage bill which has 
gone to the President, who has hinted 
he will veto the measure as inflation- 
ary and for failure to include a lower 
minimum wage for youths. 

Under the terms of the bill which 
will go into effect in October, the 
minimum wage will be increased for 
most workers to $2.00 an hour Octo- 
ber 1, and to $2.20 on July 1, 1974. 
Other nonagricultural workers cov- 
ered by the 1966 and 1973 amend- 
ments would be raised to $1.80 Octo- 
ber 1, to $2.00 July 1, 1974, and to 
$2.20 one year later. Agricultural 
employees, now at $1.30, would have 
minimums of $1.60 October 1, $1.80 


July 1, 1974, $2.00 one year later, 
and $2.20 one year after that. 

A major controversy centered on 
the Senate’s provision wiping out an 
existing exemption from overtime 
wages for agricultural processing 
workers. At present, such workers do 
not have to be paid premium pay for 
overtime during 20 weeks of the year. 

The House conferees agreed to 
phase out the exemption over four 
years. The exemption would apply 
only during 14 weeks in 1974, 10 
weeks in 1975, and 6 weeks in 1976. 
Starting July 1, 1977, the exemption 
would not apply at all. 

The exemption has been in the law 
since the first minimum wage bill was 
enacted in 1938. 
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After Recess 


Heavy Schedule in Offing 
When Congress Reconvenes 


Congress has a lot of work in store 
when the Senators and Representatives 
return to Capitol Hill following their 
August vacation. 

A number of important pieces of 
legislation were held up deliberately 
for final action after September Sth, 
the date for resumption of law mak- 
ing. 

Following are some of the major 
bills awaiting finishing touches: 

—Minimum wage. This labor-sup- 
ported measure would lift the mini- 
mum wage to $2 an hour as of next 


Glacier Co. 
Ruling Won 
By Teamsters 


Glacier Packing Co., Inc., of 
Sanger, Calif., violated the law by 
interrogating its employees regarding 
their concerted activities and by other 
actions, according to a recent ruling 
by the National Labor Relations 
Board in a case involving the Western 
Conference of Teamsters. 

The NLRB, affirming the findings 
of its trial examiner, said the com- 
pany also made promises of employ- 
ment benefits to induce workers to 
vote against the Teamsters and the 
United Electrical Workers which were 
both participating in a scheduled rep- 
resentation election. The firm also was 
found guilty of threatening its em- 
ployees with discharge or plant 
closure in the event the workers 
selected a union representative. 

In the hearing before the trial ex- 
aminer, it was found that Richard 
Napolitano—who identified himself as 
a former “lieutenant” to Cesar Chavez 
—testified he had been hired by the 
company to talk to employees con- 
cerning unionization. 

Napolitano used an assumed name 
to hide his real identity and was given 
free access to all workers on both 
night and day shifts. Napolitano testi- 
fied he received $700 for his work 
over a 4-day period prior to the sched- 
uled election. 

Glacier Packing was ordered by the 
Board to cease the illegal conduct. 
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October Ist and add another 20 cents 
effectively July 1, 1974. The measure 
also would broaden the coverage to 
another seven million workers. An 
effort to permit a lower minimum 
wage for teenagers was knocked out 
of the bill. Already okayed by both 
houses, the bill will not go to Presi- 
dent Nixon until after the recess. 


—Trade. The House Ways and 
Means Committee has held hearings 
on trade reform and will write a bill 
after the recess. The Senate has still 
to act and no action can be expected 
there until later in the year. 

—Pensions. Extensive hearings have 
been held on pension rights of workers. 
Final measures, however, have yet to 
be written. 


—Voter registration. The Senate has 
passed a bill that would liberalize 
voter registration procedures, but the 
House has not acted on the proposal. 

—Campaign spending. The Senate 
has passed a tough campaign spending 
reform bill. The House still has not 
held hearings on the measure. 


—Beef prices. A Senate bill that 
would end the freeze on beef prices 
has been held up by the House Rules 
Committee. 

—Housing. The House has ap- 
proved a $20 billion bill for the 
Department of Housing and Urban 
Development. The Senate has still to 
act on the measure. 

—Alaska pipeline. A joint confer- 
ence is needed yet to straighten out 
differences in this bill passed by the 
Senate and looked upon favorably in 
the House. The measure would permit 
construction of the oil line. 


Loopholes 
Still Need 
Piugging 


A study by an Ohio congressman 
emphasizes the urgent need for tax 
reform that will eliminate tax breaks 
for corporations. 

The study by Rep. Charles Vanik, 
Ohio Democrat, shows that major 
firms have been able to duck taxes 
while making plenty of profits. 

Eleven of the nation’s largest com- 
panies paid no federal income taxes 
last year, according to Vanik, while 
rolling out enough profits to pay big 
dividends to stockholders. 

Vanik listed the corporations which 
paid no taxes last year as: McDonnell- 
Douglas. Republic Steel, Occidental 
Petroleum, Burlington Northern, East- 
ern Airlines, Trans World Airlines, 
United Airlines, Northwest Airlines, 
Consolidated Edison, American Elec- 
tric Light and Power, and Pennsoil. 

Among those with a 1 per cent tax 
was multinational International Tele- 
phone and Telegraph. 

Vanik said that these giant money- 
making companies were able to pay 
little or no taxes because of huge 
loopholes in the tax laws, which in- 
cluded: 


The oil depletion allowance which 
makes it more profitable for oil corp- 
orations to stay in the producing end 
of the business in order to take advan- 
tage of depletion. 

The foreign tax credit which per- 
mits companies to reduce their domes- 
tic tax liability by the amount of taxes 
they pay abroad. 

The investment tax credit which 
permits companies to reduce their tax 
liabilities by 7 per cent of the amount 
of their investment in plants and 
equipment. 

Losses carried over from previous 
years. 


| Pre-Paid Legal Services Bill 


Congress has approved a_labor- 
backed bill which would amend Taft- 
Hartley, allowing union employers to 
negotiate for jointly administered legal 
service plans for workers. The bill now 
awaits presidential signature. 


As passed by the Congress, the bill 
makes it legal for union members to 


bargain for a legal services program 
in the same manner as you presently 
bargain for health and welfare plans. 
The legal service would be funded by 
employer contributions and adminis- 
tered jointly as a trust by labor and 
management. Operation of the prog- 
gram and specific benefits are left with 
the labor-management trustees. 
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® STATISTICAL FALSIFICATION 


A bill has been introduced in Congress which would make it a federal crime to willfully 
falsify any of the basic statistical series now published by the federal government. The meas- 
ure is aimed especially at misrepresentation of unemployment figures, the Consumer and 
Wholesale Price Indexes, and other figures published routinely by major agencies. 


® US. TAX RANKING 


In terms of taxes, the United States ranks fifth in the world so far as heaviness of income tax 
is concerned. U.S. income taxes average out at 34.4 per cent of income. Sweden is highest 
at 44.1 per cent. Following are Denmark, 42.5 per cent, Switzerland, 36.6 per cent, and Aus- 
tralia, 36.1 per cent. 


© CONGRESS AND ENERGY 


As a further indication of congressional pressure building around the growing energy crisis 
in the United States, the Senate voted 78-to-11 recently to give the Federal Trade Commission 
broad new powers to move against giant industries suspected of engaging in unfair com- 
petitive practices, particularly in the oil industry. 


® RECESS TIME 


Numerous pieces of legislation were held up for later consideration following the August re- 
cess of Congress which ends September 5th. Among pending bills is a House measure that 
would extend for one year the Manpower Development and Training Act. The Senate, mean- 
while, passed another manpower measure by 88-to-5 vote which includes the principle of 
revenue sharing as proposed by the Nixon Administration. 


e WOMEN’S ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


The Joint Economic Committee has been conducting hearings on the economic problems of 
women, with particular emphasis on the impact of tax laws on women workers. 


e BANK AUTHORITY EXTENDED 


A House-Senate conference committee reached a compromise extending the authority of the 
federal banking agencies to regulate the interest rates most financial institutions pay depos- 
itors. The authority, which expired last June Ist, was extended to December 31, 1974. 


@ PAY RAISE KILLED 


A pay-raise bill for congressmen was killed in the House. The measure, okayed earlier by the 
Senate, would have allowed an increase for members of Congress, federal judges and officials 
of the executive branch of government. Any decision to raise salaries now is delayed to 1974 
and, since that is an election year, the prospect is dim for congressional pay hikes in the 
immediate future anyway. 


© EMISSION STANDARDS POSTPONED 


The Environmental Protection Agency allowed auto manufacturers to delay from 1976 to 1977 
the production of cars that would meet stringent emission standards for nitrogen oxides, the 
third pollutant for which a year’s extension has now been granted. The deadline for meeting 
standards on carbon monoxide and hydrocarbons was earlier put ahead to 1976 from 1975. 


e CAMPAIGN PACKAGE 


The Senate, for the second time in less than two years, adopted an important package of 
reforms by a vote of 82-to-8 as it gave approval to the Federal Elections Campaign Act of 
1973. The bill would drastically reduce the influence of a small number of wealthy contrib- 
utors. 
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Information 


@ Labor Image Improves 


Organized labor’s public image is improving—at 
least in Illinois—according to a recent poll that was 
sponsored by the Illinois Chamber of Commerce. 

Chamber officials were embarrassed when they 
learned that almost 60 per cent of 3,000 high school 
seniors and juniors revealed they had greater trust in 
unions than in corporations. 

The students overwhelmingly expressed the opin- 
ion that unions were more responsible for raising 
the living standard of the average American worker 
than was big business. 

The students also expressed the view that cor- 
porations show little interest in the needs of people 
by inaccurately advertising their products so as to 
roll up excessive profits. 


@ Farm Mechanization 


A report by the General Accounting Office to 
Congress reflects the inroads of mechanization in 
farm work. 

Based on studies made by Michigan State Univer- 
sity and other researchers, the report said the impact 
of mechanization was most severe in California, 
Oregon, Texas, Michigan and North Carolina. 

The GAO report added: “Officials of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimate that because of tech- 
nological advances, 800,000 fewer farm workers 
will be employed in all fields of agriculture in 1975 
than had been employed in 1968.” 


@ Health Care Costs 


Health-care costs this year will probably cost more 
than national defense during the same period, ac- 
cording to a recent Morgan Guaranty survey. 

It will cost an estimated $90 billion this year to 
bring Americans out of illness and keep them well— 
compared with the defense budget of $76.4 billion. 

Of the total in health costs, it is estimated that 
a third will be paid by patients out of incomes and 
savings. 


@ AMA Rejects Unionism 


The policy-making “House of Delegates” of the 
American Medical Association voted at its recent 
convention to stave off any attempt to set up a study 
committee on collective bargaining as had been en- 
dorsed by several splinter groups within the AMA. 

The action totally ignored a fact that is frighten- 
ing to some elements of the AMA leadership: AMA 
membership has declined an estimated 25,000 in 
recent years while newly organized doctors’ unions 
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have gained more than that number in membership. 

A statement issued by the House of Delegates 
declared: “Physicians do not need to sacrifice their 
individual freedoms to obtain an effective socio- 
economic organization. They already have a well 
organized profession and do not have to downgrade 
their professionalism to become a class of super 
technicians within the framework of organized 
labor.” 


Despite some improvement in recent years, 
according to the National Safety Council, there 
is ample room for improvement of safety in 
national parks maintained by the United States. 
Park accidents in 1971 accounted for 167 
deaths and 3,717 injuries. 


® Credit Loss Hits Poor 


An expert says that whenever consumer credit is 
curtailed in the United States the lower income 
families are the ones who most frequently lose 
benefits. 

Prof. William Dunkelberg of Stanford University 
cited as an example: Families able to use credit to 
buy items like clothes washing and drying machines 
may save substantially more than $100 a year in 
costs—compared with using a laundromat—even if 
the money has to be borrowed at high rates. 

Department store credit card policies, in addition, 
frequently are consistent with the practice of many 
banks who often will not extend credit cards to in- 
dividuals with incomes of less than $7,500 a year. 


@ Grape Production 


This year’s production of all California grapes is 
expected to increase 63 per cent over 1972 to a 
total of 3.7 million tons, according to the California 
Department of Food and Agriculture. 

Altogether, California growers will harvest an 
estimated 6.3 million acres of field crops this year, 
an increase of 5 per cent over the 6 million har- 
vested in 1972. 

Gains in production are expected in practically 
all crops, including a 36 per cent gain in wheat to 
nearly one million tons. 


@ 50,000,000 Fishermen 


It is estimated that 50,000,000 Americans go 
fishing at least once a year and pay out about $5 
billion annually to support their hobby—with most 
of the cost being underwritten by the inveterate 
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anglers who buy special rods and reels. 

A study completed at the University of Michigan 
recently noted that people go fishing to escape tem- 
porarily “from stressful conditions in the non-leisure 
environment.” 

There are probably a lot of died-in-the-wool 
fishermen who would rejoin that, no, they go to 
catch fish. 


@ Reading Aid for Blind 


A new reading aid to enable the blind to read an 
ordinary novel at the rate of 60 words a minute 
is now being marketed. 

It was demonstrated recently at the Canadian 
National Institute for the Blind in Toronto, Canada, 
and is called the “Optacon.” 

The device is about the size of a portable tape 
recorder and transmits through vibrations the out- 
lines of the normally printed letters to the fingertips. 
It consists of a letter scanner and a touch stimulator 
connected by electronic means. 


The National Transportation Board declared 
recently that many of the mobile homes, 
campers and recreational vehicles increasingly 


a part of the American scene are “potential 
safety hazards” because of suspension systems 
that are too weak to maintain their loads. 


@ Autos and People 


Federal figures show that the number of auto- 
mobiles in the United States is catching up with the 
total population to the extent that sometime in the 
future we are likely to have more cars than people. 

Total auto registration in the U.S. last year was 
almost 100. million, an increase of 4.5 per cent over 
1971, according to the Federal Highway Administra- 
tion. The ratio in 1972 was one car for every 2.1 
Americans. 

The ratio has been narrowing each year as the 
population averages about one per cent but the ac- 
cumulation of autos increases about three per cent 
every year. 

The largest auto registration by state was in Cali- 
fornia last year where more than 10.5 million cars 
were counted. New York was second with 6.3 
million registrations, and Texas was third with 5.5 
million. 


@ Paper-Making 


Despite the development of modern technology 
and computer controls, the basic paper-making proc- 
ess has changed little since the 1800’s when the first 
machine to produce paper in a continuous process 
was patented. 

In the United States today there are an estimated 
1,800 paper-making machines operated by around 
7,000 skilled workers. 

The actual process of determining when the paper 
solution is perfectly balanced in its journey through 
a mill is becoming so complicated that one day 
engineers may be needed to handle the production 
which is becoming increasingly computerized. 


@® Kansas Tourist Bait 


The State of Kansas is making a big push to pro- 
mote tourism, but lacks some of the necessary at- 
tractions that generally lure out-of-state visitors. 

To make up for the deficiency, Kansas has begun 
advertising some outlandish oddities. For instance, 
in Cawker City, Kan., on U.S. Highway 24 there 
is located the world’s largest ball of twine—weighing 
4.5 tons. If it were unraveled, it is said that the 
twine would reach to Carrollton, Mo. 

If the ball of twine does not attract visitors, 
maybe the world’s deepest hand-dug well can do 
the job. It is 109 feet deep and is located at Greens- 
burg, Kan. 


® Measuring Problem 


Union tailors and dressmakers in London, Eng- 
land, are rallying together to refuse to convert to 
metric measurements when it comes to measuring 
the sizes of their lady customers. 

Who, for instance, wants to announce to a cus- 
tomer that her measurements are 90-60-90? 

The Knitting Industries Federation in England 
says that its members will continue to measure by 
inches instead of meters when the country converts 
to meters next year. 

As one KIF spokesman put it: “We cannot be- 
lieve that any well-endowed female with vital statis- 
tics of 36-24-36 can ever see herself as measuring 
90-60-90 centimeters.” 


@ Federal Gas Stations 


A former chairman of the Federal Power Com- 
mission has suggested that government-owned gaso- 
line stations might help solve the nation’s energy 
crisis. 

Lee White said the concept has been endorsed 
by a taskforce of the Consumer Federation of 
America. White, who heads the taskforce, said it is 
his belief that government-run gas stations could 
evolve from establishment by Congress of a Federal 
Fuels Corporation. 

He added that government stations would serve as 
a yardstick for private industry in terms of costs 
and careful regard for environmental considerations. 


@ Fireproof Pajamas 


New federal regulations are now in effect banning 
the manufacture of children’s sleepwear that is 
flammable; more than 300 infant deaths were re- 
ported last year because of flammable pajamas. 

Starting on July 29th, all newly manufactured 
pajamas were required to meet flame-resistant stand- 
ards set by the Commerce Department and policed 
by the Consumer Product Safety Commission. How- 
ever, diapers are exempt from the standards. 

The garment industry last year was permitted to 
produce children’s pajamas, nightgowns and robes 
that did not comply with the standards, provided 
warning labels were attached. Non-complying pro- 
duction was permitted, said the government, be- 
cause of slow consumer acceptance of the more ex- 
pensive, fireproof garments. 
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WHAT'S 
NEW 


Exhaust Analyzer 


A new exhaust gas analyzer for 
quick testing and adjusting of emis- 
sion control systems has been intro- 
duced, The unit reportedly allows ad- 
justment of carburetion, emission 
control, fuel injection and air injec- 
tion. 


Clutch Brake 


A new clutch brake has been intro- 
duced for use on heavy duty unsyn- 
chronized transmissions with pull-type 
clutches. Eliminating the need for spe- 
cial transmission bearing caps, the 
company reports that this clutch brake 
is an upshifting brake with a self- 
contained torque limiting feature. 
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Padlock Cover 


A padlock cover has been devised 
for locks on trucks, trailers and con- 
tainers. According to the company, 
the lock shield makes it impossible to 
cut the padlock even with the biggest 
boltcutters. The cover is of %-inch 


steel. 


Fixed-Li 

A new fixed-lip dock ramp with 
heavy-duty counterbalanced torsion 
springs said to relieve the operator of 
about 90 percent of the load has been 
announced. The ramp, available in 


various widths and lengths, is held to 
the truck bed by gravity and does not 


p Dock Ramp 


WHAT’S NEW keeps our readers 
informed of new ideas. Since it 
is the policy of THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL TEAMSTER not to ad- 
vertise any product, trade names 
and manufacturers are omitted. 
Interested readers can obtain names 
of manufacturers by writing THE 
INTERNATIONAL TEAMSTER, 
810 Rhode Island Ave., N. E., 
Washington, D. C. 20018. 
stamped, self-addressed envelope 
must be enclosed. 

A report on new products and 
processes on this page in no way 
constitutes an endorsement or rec- 
ommendation. All performance 
claims are based on statements by 
the manufacturer. 


require any hold-down device, the 
company said. It floats up and down 
with the truck movement and will tilt 
to compensate for canted trucks, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer. 


Time Punch 


A heavy-duty time recorder said to 
have unlimited applications for stamp- 
ing tickets, orders, forms and cards 
has been introduced. The machine 
automatically imprints when paper is 
inserted. 


Noise Dosimeter 


Clipped to an employe’s belt, this 
battery-powered device measures 
sound levels between 90 and 115 DB 
(A), indicates total cumulative expo- 
sure. Red light flashes when noise is 
continuously above 115 Db (A) re- 
ports the manufacturer. 
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LAUGH LOAD 


Misconception 


Rudolph had heard a great deal about his little 
cousin, Peter, but had never met him. So when he 
learned Peter was coming for a visit the youngster 
was overjoyed. But when his cousin arrived, he took 
one look at him and burst into tears, “I thought,” 
he wailed, “that Peter was a rabbit!” 


Just In Case 


“Oh Doctor, you mean I’m finally cured?” the 
woman sighed happily. 

“Yes,” said the psychoanalyst. “I believe we now 
have your kleptomania firmly under control. You 
can go out into the workday world just like anybody 
else.” 

“Oh doctor, I’m so grateful,” said the woman, “I 
don’t know how I'll ever repay you for your help.” 

“My fee is all the payment I expect,” said the 
kindly analyst. “However, if you should happen to 


have a relapse you might pick up a small transistor 
radio for me.” 


No Party Time 


The drunk, heading the wrong way down a one- 
way street, was stopped by a policeman, who asked 
him where he thought he was going. “Well,” replied 
the souse, “I WAS headed for a party, but it don’t 
matter now, ‘cause it mus’ be over . . . ever’body’s 
comin’ back now!” 


Teaching Grandma 


Six-year-old Carol was getting her belongings to- 
gether for a visit with her grandmother. Among them 
her mother found a copy of Child Guidance. 

“Carol,” she said, “You won't need that copy of 
Child Guidance.” 

“Oh, yes, I will,’ replied Carol. “Grandma still 
believes in spanking.” 


Mantle Piece 


Like most beginners he managed to hit one mag- 
nificent, long drive during the 18 holes. When the 
round was over he couldn’t stop boasting about that 
particular shot. “Wasn’t that drive marvelous?” he 
asked a friend for the tenth time. 

“Yes,” was the bitter reply. “Its a shame you 
can’t have it stuffed.” 


Equal Pay 


The women’s libbers who keep insisting that 
women ought to get men’s wages forget what hap- 
pens in married men’s homes every payday. 
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VOLUME XX 


Attorney General Daugherty 
Confuses Equity and Law 


order of the injunc- 
tion judge become 
the law of the land? 

Expressive of his joy over 
Federal Judge Wilkerson’s per- 
manent injunction against the 
shopmen, Attorney General 
Daugherty said: 

“The law in this regard is 
now forever settled by this de- 
cision.” 

It seems incredible that the 
nation’s first legal official would 
confuse equity with law. That’s 
the position of special privi- 
lege, of agents for reaction, and 
of all others who would use the 
judiciary for their selfish ends. 

When an equity judge, as a 
graduate corporation lawyer, 
steps on the economic field 
and rewards his patrons with 
an equity order (a labor in- 
junction) that is far different 
from law. 

When that judge acts as law 
judge he is bound by the Con- 
stitution, the law, precedents 
and practice. 

As an equity judge he is ir- 
responsible. He can give full 
sway to his economic likes and 
dislikes, his prejudices and his 
hates. 


Constitutional guarantees are 
of no value to the helpless vic- 
tims of a judge issuing labor 
injunctions as an equity court. 

The equity judge issues or- 
ders and sets law aside accord- 
ing to his mood and the need 
to break a strike. There is no 
control over his power, which 
he uses to protect dollars at 
the cost of economic develop- 
ment and social progress. 

If an injunction judge ac- 
corded the same treatment to 
counterfeiters that he inflicts 
on striking wage workers he 
would be impeached by the 
men who now praise him. 

In equity the judge is a free 
lance. He can wander into the 
economic field or elsewhere 
without challenge. He can act 
the part of a strikebreaker and 
deny every constitutional guar- 
antee, and the people are as- 
sured: “The law in this regard 
is now forever settled.” 

As time is measured, it will 
be but the fraction of an in- 
stant when injunction judges 
and their defenders are for- 
gotten. Their names will be un- 
known, and they will be classi- 
fied as a job lot of second- 
hand: usurpers. 


Teamsters Urged to Pay Dues Regularly 


Pay your dues regularly. Pay in advance if possible. If you 
let them slide it will be much more difficult to square up. 
Keeping out of debt is a good habit to cultivate. Don’t be 
a slacker, with your Union, be foremost in the vanguard of 
paid-up members, And furthermore, give or pay with a smile. 
Don’t feel that you are paying it to the Secretary or Business 
Agent. You are not, you are paying it into a fund to maintain 
an institution that is doing you more good than any other insti- 
tution in America. You surely don’t think that because I hap- 
pen to be President that the nearly one million dollars in the 
national treasury is mine, No, it is the property of all our 
members. I am only one of its custodians. 


IFTY YEARS AGO 


(From the August, 1923, Issue of the TEAMSTER ) 


NUMBER 8 


Boston Newspaper Fined for Refusing 
to Print Wage Commission Report 


Judge Creed of the Municipal 
Court of Boston fined Geo. Man- 
dell, publisher of the Boston 
Transcript, $100 after he had 
been found guilty of refusing to 
print a report of the Massachu- 
setts Minimum Wage Commis- 
sion. Mandell refused to publish 
the report because in it the Com- 
mission showed that the L. P. 
Hollander Company was paying 
less than the minimum wage 
recommended by the commission 
for women and _ girls. — New 
York Times. 

The above item proves what 
we have ofttimes contended, 
that a newspaper can _ be 
bought, if not by ready cash, 
by other means, which 
amounts to the same thing. 


The Boston Transcript, the 
paper fined, as mentioned 
above, is one of the oldest and 
considered one of the most re- 
liable newspapers in New 
England. 

The L. P. Hollander Com- 
pany, mentioned in this case, 
who were paying a lower scale 
than provided for in the Mas- 
sachusetts Minimum Wage 
Law, is an old-time, supposed- 
ly, high-class ladies’ apparel 
store. It is located in Park 
Square, Boston, and has always 
been considered a reliable, first 
class house, It advertises ex- 
tensively in the Boston Tran- 
script, consequently that paper 
refused to publish anything 
that in its judgment, or the 
judgment of the store, would 
injure the business of the store. 
In other words, the paper was 
bribed, by the advertisements 
appearing in its columns, not 
to publish anything that might 
injure one of its advertisers. 

You seldom read in the col- 
umns of the newspapers of 
any accident that has hap- 


pened in a department store, 
although there have been ac- 
cidents in department stores. 
You never read anything re- 
garding a strike amongst the 
employees of a store if one 
takes place, but, unfortunately, 
the employees generally are 
not organized. A few years 
ago, in one of the large de- 
partment stores, the uphol- 
sterers and linoleum layers 
were on strike for several 
months but not one word ap- 
peared in the newspapers about 
the strike. The officers of the 
union offered to pay for space, 
but, through some pretext or 
other, the newspapers refused 
and would not print any items 
pertaining to the strike in this 
department store. Several 
months afterwards, in some 
roundabout way, the officers of 
the union learned that the 
manager of the store had cau- 
tioned the newspapers about 
publishing anything pertaining 
to the strike under penalty that 
should they do so the adver- 
tising would be withdrawn. 
Still, every now and then, we 
find newspapers, through their 
editorials, nailing to the cross 
some unfortunate union man 
who may have absconded with 
the funds, or who has taken 
a bribe of $25.00 from some 
unscrupulous employer. While 
we are not trying to condone 
this kind of contemptible ras- 
cal, because there is no more 
detestable creature than the 
man who steals the union 
funds entrusted to his charge 
and keeping, still we want to 
point out this bunch of his 
class—bribe-takers, the news- 
papers, who are continually 
hollering “Stop Thief!” 


Have a Belt for the Road 


Buckle Up for Safety 


| 
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SOUTHERN CONFERENCE MEETING HELD IN FLORIDA... 
SEE PAGE 5 | 


BUYER'S CHECK LIST 
FOR 1973 


There's hardly an item of merchandise the consumer buys which 
~ cannot be purchased from union made hands. 


When you shop, make two check lists. One of the items you need. 
The other of products and services which are made and per- 
formed by union members. 


V Mik Delivery | V Construction & 
Laundry Delivery Building Materials 

V fuel Delivery © V Laundry & 

V Bread Delivery Dry Cleaning 


Parcel Delivery | V Beer & Soft Drinks 
Moving Services 
Vending Services 
Clothing 

Food 

Appliances 


V 
V 
V 
¥ 
V 
V Furniture 
y 
Vv 
V 
V 


Hotel and Motel 
Accommodations 


Restaurants 
Barber Shops 
Printing 
Beverages 
Leather Goods 

V Newspapers 

V Footware 
insurance 

V car Rental 


THOSE ARE JUST A FEW. BUT, IF YOU ARE 
IN THE MARKET PLACE, LOOK FOR THE 


UNION LABEL. 
WORK UNION © BUY oa 
Sale 


‘LagorNews 
In THe HeaDLines 


UNDATED 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


COLUMBIA, S.C. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


UNDATED 


It used to be that anti-union companies made an effort to keep that policy a 
secret, or at least did not publicize it. Now, reports the Wall Street Journal, a 
company listed on the New York Stock Exchange recently advertised a job 
opening for a ‘‘union-avoidance manager.” 


Labor and management in the aluminum industry have agreed to move up 
negotiations on a new contract by more than three months. First talks will begin 
December Ist. Negotiators hope to have the agreement wrapped up by 
February Ist of next year. 


The Textile Workers Union of America filled suit in a federal court against J. P. 
Stevens & Co., anti-union barony, seeking more than $71 million in damages 
arising from alleged electronic surveillance of union officials and workers over 
a 3-month period. 


The Manpower Institute, a private organization, conducted a study recently and 
came up with the conclusion that corporate policies on employment of the 
young are neither negative or positive. Not only are policies lacking, the survey 
made for the Labor Department found, but employers assign low priority to 
social concern on job problems for youth. 


Archeologists are convinced, after 22 years of excavation work, that the first 
factory organized to produce tools and weapons was in operation in a canyon 
near San Diego about 100,000 years ago. 


The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America has filed suit against the Farah 
Mfg., Co., of El Paso, Tex., charging the pants manufacturer with illegally 
withholding money from employee paychecks under voluntary savings and 
medical payment plans, then using the funds for its own purposes without 
paying interest to the employees. 


About 98 per cent of alleged health or safety violations investigated by Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health compliance officers during the first 19 months of 
activity were judged non-serious, according to the Labor Department. However, 
1.3 per cent involved a serious, imminent danger or willful or repeated viola- 
tions. 


Americans employed in 1970 worked at more than 25,000 different occupations 
in 441 broad job categories, according to the Census Bureau. Clerical and 
kindred workers accounted for nearly 14 million of the 77.3 million employed. 
Among the most rapidly increasing job categories were computer specialists 
and systems analysts. 


Paternal leave for male employees of the Department of Labor’s offices in 
Washington, D.C., has been gained in a new contract negotiated by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Government Workers. Nearly 5,000 of the department’s em- 
ployees will be eligible to take, upon request, up to 30 days to be charged to 
annual leave “for the purpose of aiding, assisting or caring for a wife or minor 
child while the wife is incapacitated for maternity reasons.” 


Teacher strikes seem likely to decline this school year, mostly because there 
has been an increased use of fact-finding and arbitration by the parties in- 
volved. Last year, members of the American Federation of Teachers and the 
National Education Association took part in 145 walkouts, a significant increase 
over the 81 strikes the previous year. 
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Southern Conference Holds 24th Meeting 
Leadership changes at Florida convention 


General Secretary-Treasurer Honored at Banquet 
SCT delegates say ‘goodbye’ to Miller 


Teamster Organizers Score Unusual Victories 
Representation votes range from A to Z 


Trucking Fuel Shortage Anticipated by Experts 
Winter weather and increased demand 


Safe Driving Is No Accident 
Last of a three-part series 


IBT Scholarship Applications Due Soon 


Application form provided for students 
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SPECIAL REPORT On Page 20 


Trade Unionism 
Must Face Up 
To Multinationalism 
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TRUCK DRIVER RECEIVES 
LIFE-SAVING HONOR 


Jon E. Harley, a member of 
Teamster Local 534 in Sedalia, 
Mo., received a Presidential Medal 
of Honor for Lifesaving on the 
Highways recently. Presenting the 
award was Federal Highway 
Administrator Norbert T. Tiemann. 
Harley was cited for saving an 
injured truck driver, Basil Kidwell 
—also a member of Local 534— 
from drowning after his truck 
plunged off a bridge in Missouri. 
Harley, a driver for Orscheln 
Bros., Truck Lines was driving 
over-the-road when he noticed a 
bridge guard rail had been 
ripped away. 

Upon investigation, he discovered 
a truck in about eight feet of 
water some 30 feet below the 
bridge. Atop the tractor cab was 
Kidwell who, though badly 
injured, had managed to make an 
exit and was now in danger of 
sliding off and drowning. Harley 
plunged into the water, pulled 

the injured Kidwell to shore and 
kept him warm until an 
ambulance arrived. 


COST OF LIVING PANEL 
INCLUDES TEAMSTER 


John Holmes, executive secretary 
of the Michigan Conference of 
Teamsters Welfare Fund, recently 
was named by President Nixon to 
serve on the Health Industry 
Advisory Committee of the-Cost of 
Living Council. 

The panel, which includes only 
one other labor representative, 
acts as an advisory group to the 
cabinet-level council. Holmes, well 
versed in health programs and 
costs, has directed the program 
for 52,000 Teamsters in Michigan 
since 1957. 


PHILLIE CAB DRIVER 
IS AUTHOR OF BOOK 


Lawrence Leggerie, a taxi driver 
and member of Teamster Local 
156 in Philadelphia, Pa., for more 
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than 27 years, recently authored 
a book titled, ‘Human Cargo,” 
which has gone into publication. 
The book is a collection of 
Leggerie’s reminiscences as a taxi 
philosopher interested in his 
passengers. The book is published 
by Vantage Press. 


OHIO TEAMSTER ELECTED 
LEGION COMMANDER 


Paul Sands, a member of Teamster 
Local 637 in Zanesville, Ohio, 
recently was elected commander 
of the Ohio division of the 
American Legion. Sands has been 
a member of the local union since 
1961 and works for B&L Motor 
Freight Co. 


ILLINOIS MEMBER 
PREVENTS DROWNING 


Melvin Krienke, a member of 
Teamster Local 325 in Rockford, 
lll., recently saved a 10-year-o!d 
boy from drowning in a river and 
nearly became a victim of the 
water himself while trying to 
rescue a second boy. 

Krienke was in a nearby boat 
when he saw the boys fall into 
the river. A man standing on the 
shore saw Krienke begin to go 
under after rescuing the first 
youngster and swam out to save 
the Teamster. 


POLICE CHIEF CITES 
MICHIGAN DRIVER 


Ralph McClung, a member of 
Teamster Local 580 in Lansing, 
Mich., was cited by the police 
chief of East Lansing recently for 
his assistance at the scene of a 
serious highway accident. 
McClung, employed by W. D. 
White Co., in Lansing, received a 
letter from Police Chief Stephen 
D. Naert which read in part: 
“Your quick thinking and action 
in extinguishing the fire eliminated 
a serious problem which would 
have hampered the officers in 
administering first aid to the 


victim .. . Thank you from all 
members of the East Lansing 
Police Department.” 


NORTHWEST OFFICER 
ON STATE COMMISSION 


Norman Ramsey, secretary- 
treasurer of Teamster Local 130 in 
Seattle, Wash., was one of five 
persons appointed recently by 
Gov. Dan Evans to serve on the 
Washington State Hospital 
Commission. 

The commission, created by the 
state legislature this year, has the 
power to approve hospital care 
rates. Ramsey will serve on the 
commission for 4 years. 


MINNESOTA LOCAL 638 
LOSES SECRETARY-TREASURER 


Robert Smith, secretary-treasurer 
of Teamster Local 638 in 
Minneapolis, Minn., died suddenly 
at his home recently. He was the 
victim of a heart attack. A 
long-time member of the local 
union, Smith became the principal 
officer in 1965. 


NEVADA DRIVER LOGS 
MILLION SAFE MILES 


Wayne E. Morrow, a member of 
Teamster Local 533 in Reno, Nev., 
has logged more than one 

million miles without accident. 
Morrow’s peddle run from Reno to 
Winnemucca, Nev., is 90 per cent 
night driving for Pacific Motor 
Trucking Co., of Reno. 


RETIRED TEAMSTER 
LEADS LEGION POST 


Charles Kirkman who retired in 
1969 after serving five years as 

a steward for Teamster Local 637 
in Zanesville, O., while employed 
by Commercial Motor Freight Co., 
recently was elected 2nd vice 
commander of the American 
Legion post in Newark, O. 


OBSERVATIONS 
of the 
GENERAL PRESIDENT 


LABOR DAY. 1973, has come and gone, signaling a shift in gears 
in the lives of Americans. For the most part, vacations are over, the 
children are back in school, and summer activities give way to the 
work-a-day life which is our lot. 


I noted with interest that while in some instances there were tradi- 
tional Labor Day observances, for the most part the significance of 
Labor Day and the way Americans observe it have changed. 


It is well to remember the struggles of working Americans for 
economic justice, and always on Labor Day Americans will recall 
that American workers were brought solidly together because of what 
they did not have and because of what they sought to achieve. Those 
were the things which turned workers out by the thousands for 
Labor Day parades and picnics. 


Some lament that such traditional celebrations do not draw the 
crowds of workers they used to command. While I recall those days 
vividly, | do not view the change in attitudes as a lack of spirit or 
togetherness, or a softening of American workers. 


As the goals of collective bargaining were reached over the years, 
American workers have achieved a degree of independence which is 
rightfully theirs. If many exercise the option on Labor Day of cele- 
brating individually with their families, | think that fact is witness to 
the success of collective bargaining. 


If there is cause for concern over the present day individualism 
of American workers, I believe it is that in their affluence, American 
workers abandon the togetherness which is the measure of our success. 
However, the conduct of American labor over the past three years 
‘does not indicate such a deterioration of spirit to me. 


In fact, I believe that the patriotic restraint of union members and 
their negotiators at the bargaining table during the period of economic 
controls is evidence that labor is still together. Its example in exercis- 
ing restraint to help the nation control inflation is living proof that 
the nation’s workers are still bound together. And this bond is not 
just in the selfish effort necessary in labor’s beginnings in this country, 
but in the broader scope of total community good. 


Unfortunately, others who exercise a great deal of influence on the 
nation’s economy have not seen fit to restrain their selfish motiva- 
tions. Inflation is the country’s number one problem, in spite of the 
efforts of American workers. 


It is my fervent hope that the example of American workers will 
be grasped by the profit gougers. It is my hope that the example of 
American labor will motivate others in our society to work for the 
common good and to pledge themselves to the unspoken adage of 
organized labor that we all got into it together, we'll all get out of it 
together. 


The International Teamster 
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General President Frank E. Fitzsimmons congratulates Vice President J. W. Morgan upon assuming the leadership of the 
Southern Conference of Teamsters as General Secretary-Treasurer Murray W. Miller looks on. Morgan is now chairman of 
the SCT policy committee as well as director of the Area Conference—posts formerly held by Miller. 


Southern Conference Leadership 
Changes at Florida Meeting 


LEADERSHIP changed at the 24th 
meeting of the Southern Conference 
of Teamsters in Orlando, Fla., late in 
August as officials reported a record 
SCT membership of 122,138. 

Teamster General President Frank 
E. Fitzsimmons was on hand as Gen- 
eral Secretary-Treasurer Murray W. 
Miller officially stepped down from 
the leadership of the SCT which he 
had headed since 1951. 

General President Fitzsimmons for- 
mally appointed International Vice 
President J. W. Morgan of Dallas. 
Tex., as director of the Area Confer- 
ence to succeed Miller. He had served 


as interim director since Miller's 
elevation to the general secretary- 


treasurership. 
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General President Fitzsimmons ad- 
dressed both a business session of the 
4-day meeting and a banquet spon- 
sored by the Southern Conference 
delegates in Miller's honor. 

He complimented the Area Confer- 
ence for its record of achievement 
through the years and expressed ap- 
preciation for SCT support in the past. 

Mr. Fitzsimmons noted that the 
Southern Conference was the 
Teamster affiliate to endorse his can- 
didacy for the general president's job 


first 


prior to the 1971 convention, and 
drew heavy applause with the an- 
nouncement that he and General 


Secretary-Treasurer Miller would be 
team candidates for reelection in 1976. 


Delegates to the meeting immedi- 
ately passed unanimously a_resolu- 
tion endorsing the Fitzsimmons-Miller 
slate at the 1976 convention scheduled 
for Los Angeles, Calif. 

In his talk at the business session, 
the General President discussed: 

—Legislation. He noted that there 
was still the danger of Congress out- 
lawing strikes and that the “right-to- 
work” forces were still busy seeking 
support for their efforts to knock trade 
unionism out of the box to the point 
of ineffectiveness. 

—Farm workers. Saying that “we're 
not going to give up any jurisdiction 
we've ever had,” he emphasized that 
Teamster farm worker contracts in 
the Western states are the best. He 
reasserted the Teamster desire to 
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General President Frank E. Fitzsimmons 
spoke to the 100 delegates during a 
business session of the Southern Con- 
ference of Teamsters meeting in Or- 
lando, Fla., at the end of August. 


bring farm workers under coverage 
of the National Labor Relations Act. 
—Negotiations. The General Presi- 
dent complimented the SCT for its 
participation in the National Master 
Freight Agreement referendum which 
was passed overwhelmingly by the 
members involved. 
—Communication. He stressed the 
need for local union officers to keep 
their mailing lists up to date so as to 
make certain that every Teamsters 
Union member and his family has 
continuing access to the IBT’s month- 
ly journal, The International Teamster. 
General Secretary-Treasurer Miller, 
in his last address to the Area Confer- 
ence as chairman of the Policy Com- 
mittee, gave a summation of the more 
than a decade in which he served as 


union 


head of Teamster organization in the 
Southland. 

He expressed pride in the fact that 
the SCT had grown from 10,000 mem- 
bers in 1951 to more than 122,000 
members this year. He added that 
“when the South has no more poverty, 
then the Southern Conference job 
will be done.” 


So far as being succeeded in the 
SCT leadership role by Vice Presi- 
dent Morgan, Miller said simply, 
“You're left in good hands.” 

Morgan’s first act as chairman and 
director of the SCT was to emphasize 
the delegates’ mood of appreciation 
for Miller's guidance through the 
years. 

So far as the future is concerned. 
Morgan said, the potential for build- 
ing a better life for Teamsters Union 
members still remained in the South 
as did the potential for organizing 
non-union workers. He said the SCT 
would continue an active organizing 
program. 


Also addressing the delegates briefly 
were International Vice Presidents: 
Ray Schoessling of Chicago, Ill., di- 
rector of the Central Conference of 
Teamsters; Weldon Mathis of Wash- 
ington, D.C., executive assistant to the 
General President, and William Mc- 
Carthy of Boston, Mass. 


C. H. Jones, SCT secretary-treas- 
urer, reported that as of last July 31st, 
the 51 local unions affiliated with the 
Area Conference reported a_ total 
membership of 122,138 with the av- 
erage for the first 6 months of the 
year at the 120,000 mark. 


W. C. Smith, general organizer, 
compared an Oklahoma City Area 
Motor Freight Contract of 1943 with 


the National Master Freight Agree- 
ment just negotiated to show the ex- 
tent of Teamster progress through the 
years. 

The 1943 contract had only 4 
pages. Smith pointed out, compared 
with the present agreement of 179 
pages. But the most startling com- 
Parison was in wages; increases in pay 
negotiated last summer were 100 per 
cent in excess of total wages outlined 
in the 1943 agreement. 


Other Speakers 


Rick Beadle of the Western Con- 
ference of Teamster Farm Worker 
Organizing Committee discussed some 
of the myths surrounding the con- 
troversy in the lettuce and grape in- 
dustries in California: Little known, 
he said, is the fact that about 85 per 
cent of the 40,000 lettuce and grape 
pickers in California work under 
Teamster contracts. He urged, “Buy 
lettuce! Buy grapes!” 

Dave Previant, chief counsel for 
the International Union, gave a report 
on the growing problem of damage 
suits arising from wildcat strikes. Em- 
ployers are increasingly going to court 
and winning large judgments from un- 
ions. He also discussed other changes 
in labor law so far as their effect 
on unions. 

Nat Wells, counsel for the SCT, 
made an in-depth report on the Pilot 
Freight Carriers, Inc., case now in the 
courts. 

Other visiting speakers included 
Norman Greene of Chicago, Ill., who 
brought the delegates up to date on 
the Northwest Airlines organizing 
campaign, and Thomas E. Owens, 
director of the IBT National Con- 
struction Division. 


General Secretary-Treasurer Murray W. Miller administers the oath of office to elected members of the Southern Confer- 
ence of Teamsters policy committee. Taking the pledge are: Vice President J. W. Morgan, chairman; C. H. Jones of 
Dallas, Tex., secretary; R. B. Bunch of Dallas, Tex.; W. W. Teague of Auburndale, Fla.; Charles D. Winters of New Orleans, 
La.; Hubert L. Payne of Knoxville, Tenn.; R. C. Cook of Atlanta, Ga.; G. Sam Webb of Birmingham, Ala.; C. H. Augustine 


of Memphis, Tenn.; Odell Smith of Little Rock, Ark. They will serve four years on the committee. 


The International Teamster 
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Southern Conference Delegates 


NEARLY 500 delegates and guests 
at the meeting of the Southern Con- 
ference of Teamsters attended a ban- 
quet honoring General Secretary- 
Treasurer Murray W. Miller upon the 
occasion of his retirement from lead- 
ership of the Area Conference. 
General President Frank E. Fitz- 
simmons served as the main speaker 
for the event. He complimented Miller 
for bringing success to the SCT 
through the years while describing 
him as a “true friend and partner.” 
International Vice President J. W. 
Morgan, new chairman of the Area 
Conference, served as master of cere- 
monies for the testimonial. Morgan 
delivered an extensive review of the 
general secretary-treasurer’s history as 
a worker and trade unionist, and 
particularly his accomplishments as a 
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Teamster leader through the years. 

Morgan concluded with the reading 
of a resolution passed unanimously by 
the SCT delegates honoring Miller “as 
the foremost leader of the labor move- 
ment in the Southern United States.” 
The resolution remarked on Miller’s 
generation of “tireless service” to the 
SCT and to working men and women 
throughout the South and the Nation. 

Miller was credited with being re- 
sponsible—*more than any other 
man’”—for advancing the wages and 
working conditions of Teamster mem- 
bers and all working people through- 
out the South “and for furthering the 
Teamster organizing and unionization 
in general in the Southern U. S. 

The delegates presented Miller with 
a gift upon his retirement from active 
service with the Southern Conference. 
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Honor ‘Dusty’ 


“Dusty” Miller expressed his 


M. W. 
appreciation as he spoke briefly at a 
combination testimonial-retirement ban- 
quet given him by Southern Conference 
of Teamsters delegates. 


Policy 
Committee 
Of SCT 


Delegates to the 24th meeting 
of the Southern Conference of 
Teamsters in Orlando, Fla., re- 
cently elected the following 
members of the SCT Policy 
Committee: 

Chairman—J. W. Morgan of 
Dallas, Tex., International Vice 
President and director of the 
SCT, 

Secretary—C. H. Jones of 
Dallas, Tex., International gen- 
eral organizer. 

Members—W. W. Teague of 
Auburndale, Fla., International 
general organizer; R. B. Bunch 
of Dallas, Tex., SCT organizer; 
Charles D. Winters of Local 270 
in New Orleans, La.; Hubert L. 
Payne of Local 519 in Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; R. C. Cook of Lo- 
cal 528 in Atlanta, Ga.; G. Sam 
Webb of Local 612 in Birming- 
ham, Ala.; C. H. Augustine of 
Local 667 in Memphis, Tenn., 
and Odell Smith of Local 878 
in Little Rock, Ark. 

Policy Committee members 
will serve 4-year terms. 
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Teamster Organizers Score 


Unusual Representation Wins 


By virtue of the nature of the bar- 
gaining unit or because of size, Team- 
ster organizers around the country 
won five unusual representation elec- 
tions in recent weeks to bring nearly 
750 new members into the union. 

Ballots conducted by the National 
Labor Relations Board brought vic- 
tories at: 

—Moore & Sons, Inc., an armored 
car manufacturer in Memphis, Tenn. 

—Hercules, Inc., Bacchus Works 
at Clearfield, Utah, a manufacturer 
of casings for rocket fuel. 

—Artex Hobby Products, Inc., a 
hobby company located in Lima, 
Ohio. 

—Colonial Parking, Inc., and 
Coach Systems, operator of garages 
and parking lots in Washington, D.C. 

—Grief Bros., Cooperage Corp., 
manufacturer of fibre containers and 
barrels in Spotswood, N.J. 

There were 143 production and 
maintenance workers eligible to vote 
at the armored car plant in Tennes- 
see, according to J. V. Pellicciotti, 


Teamsters 
Top In 
May Voting 


Teamster affiliates continued 
their habit of setting the pace 
in National Labor Relations 
Board representation elections 
during the month of May, 

Single-union ballot statistics 
from the NLRB show that 
Teamsters participated in 299 
of the total of 841 such elec- 
tions, or more than 35 per cent, 
and won 148 of the total of 433 
single-union elections won by all 
unions, or more than 34 per 
cent. 

Of the 19,132 employees eli- 
gible to cast ballots in the single- 
union elections won by all 
unions in the land, some 3,383 
workers—or nearly 18 per cent 
—chose Teamster representa- 
tion. 


secretary-treasurer of Local 667. The 
vote was 56 to 42 for the union. Also 
included in the unit are welders. 

The rocket fuel casings plant in 
Utah had 77 workers eligible to vote, 
including production men, winding 
and machine men, according to Ken- 
neth W. Barow, secretary-treasurer of 
Local 976. The vote was 44 to 28 
in favor of the union. 

Two elections were necessary at 
the Artex hobby firm in Ohio and the 
total vote in both plants unanimously 
favored Local 908, according to M. 
G. Redinbo, secretary-treasurer of 
the local union. Of the 121 workers. 
about 90 per cent are women. 

Parking lots in the District of Co- 
lumbia have always been non-union 
until Teamster Local 922 came along 
to organize the Colonial company’s 
275 attendants and cashiers. Kenneth 
D. Weisert, secretary-treasurer of the 
local union, said the ballot count was 
139 to 76 in favor of the union. 

Teamster Local 478 of Union, N.J., 
scored a resounding victory at the bar- 
rel firm in Spotswood. Joseph A. 
Uzzolino, organizer for the local un- 
ion, said 120 production and mainte- 
nance workers were eligible to vote. 
The Teamsters received 88 ballots, 
another union managed to get 4 votes, 
and 4 votes were for “no union.” 


@ Taxi Victory 


Dispatchers employed by San Diego 
Yellow Cabs, Inc., in San Diego, 
Calif., voted nearly 2-to-1 in favor of 
representation by Teamster Local 481 
in a recent National Labor Relations 
Board election, according to William 
Martin, business representative for the 
local union. 


@® In Calitornia 

Automobile insurance sales repre- 
sentatives employed by the California 
State Automobile Association voted 
unanimously for representation by 
Teamster Local 960 of San Francisco, 
Calif., in a recent National Labor Re- 
lations Board election, according to 
Barney Apfel, secretary-treasurer of 
the local union. 


Testimonial 


General President Frank E. Fitzsimmons 
and Bernard Adelstein, secretary-treas- 
urer of Teamster Local 813 in New 
York City, are shown at a testimonial 
dinner recently in honor of Adelstein’s 
65th birthday. Some 1,400 friends and 
colleagues of the New York Teamster, 
who is also president of Teamster 
Lodge 2201 B'nai B’rith, attended the 
banquet. 


Jersey Local 
Gains 500 Pius 
In Past Year 


Eight successful organizing cam- 
paigns in the past year have brought 
an additional 524 members to the 
roster of Teamster Local 478 in 
N.J. 

Joseph A. Uzzolino, president of 
Local 478, said the largest units won 
were for 135 workers at Greif Bros., 
Mfg., Co., in Rahway and Spotswood, 
N.J., and 130 workers at Butler Avia- 
tion Co., in Newark, N.J. 

Other organizing victories were at: 
Ashland Chemical Co., and Welding 
& Cutting Equipment Co., both in 
Newark, N.J.; Tenco Tea Corp., in 
Morris Plains, N.J., Squier, Schilling & 
Skiff Co., in Berkeley Heights, N.J.; 
Singer Co., in Somerset, N.J., and 
Siemen’s Corp., in Iselin, N.J. 


@ In Missouri 


Truck drivers and mechanics em- 
ployed by J. D. Streett Co., of Cape 
Girardeau, Mo., voted unanimously 
for representation by Teamster Local 
574 in a recent National Labor Rela- 
tions Board election, according to Gil- 
bert Davis, president of the local 
union. 
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Local 404 Wins 


Cream Pliant 
Decision 


Friendly Ice Cream Corp., of Wil- 
braham, Mass., violated the law by 
refusing to bargain with Teamster Lo- 
cal 404 of Springfield, Mass., accord- 
ing to a recent decision of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. 

The Board granted a motion for 
summary judgment in favor of the 
union certified as representative of all 
delivery men employed by the com- 
pany. 

Friendly Ice Cream was ordered by 
the Board to cease the unlawful con- 
duct and bargain with Local 404 upon 
request. 


@® Paper Win 


By a margin of 6-to-1, production 
and maintenance workers employed 
by Cottonwood Converting Corp., of 
Memphis, Tenn., voted for represen- 
tation by Teamster Local 984 in a 
recent National Labor Relations Board 
election. 

Kenneth Holliday, Local 984 as- 
sistant business agent, said 14 em- 
ployees were eligible to ballot at the 
plant which converts paper products. 
The vote was 12 to 2 in favor of the 
union. 

The bargaining unit also includes 
truck drivers and shipping clerks. 


Roadeo Winner 


ill: 


Rens 


Lawson S. Triplett, Jr., a member of 
Teamster Local 539 in Winchester, Va., 
again won the straight truck class 
championship in the recent Virginia 
State Roadeo. Triplett plans to compete 
at the national competition in October. 
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This Winter 


Possible Fuel Shortage 


Foreseen for Trucking 


The Petroleum Industry Research 
Foundation, Inc. (PIRINC) says that 
middle distillates—the range of re- 
finery products that include both 
diesel fuel and heating oil—may be in 
“precarious” supply as cold weather 
approaches. 

Oil demands this fall and winter 
are expected to increase 6 per cent 
over last year’s consumption levels. 

If refinery output this year is the 
same as last, says PIRINC, demand 
will be in excess of supply even if 
the weather is normal. 

Even though refinery output has in- 
creased some in the past year, it is 
not that far ahead of the anticipated 
demand, according to PIRINC. 

Thus, if weather is colder than usual 
this winter, consumption almost cer- 
tainly will be faster than output. 

Diesel and heating fuels in the past 
have been produced through use of 
excess refinery capacity during the 
summer. This has not been the case 
this year because of the heavy de- 


Energy Report 


mand for gasoline which has kept the 
refineries operating at maximum. 

Therefore, PIRINC estimates, re- 
fineries in the next nine months will 
have to sustain an average produc- 
tion rate of 92 per cent of capacity 
to insure adequate distillate supply. 

If this is possible, the refineries will 
wind up with a reserve of nearly 98 
million barrels of distillate at the end 
of the first quarter next year—or 
enough to supply 25 days’ need during 
the coldest months. 

But the reserve could be turned 
into an actual fuel shortage, accord- 
ing to PIRINC, if: 

—The winter is even slightly colder 
than normal. 

—tThe refiners cannot sustain the 
92 per cent production rate. 

—tThe level of imported oil falls 
below the projected average volume 
of barrels per day needed during the 
heating season. 

—wNatural gas supplies are curtailed 
in significantly larger quantities. 


Motor Fuel Consumption 
Hit Record During 1972 


Motor fuel taxed and consumed in 
the United States during 1972 totaled 
105.6 billion gallons, according to the 
Federal Highway Administration. 

Data compiled from reports of state 
agencies to the FHA show that the 
consumption of motor fuel was 7.7 
per cent higher than in 1971. It was 
the first time that total gallonage ever 
exceeded the 100-billion mark. 

Some 96.7 billion gallons of gaso- 
line were burned up and 8.3 billion 
gallons of special fuels were used— 
primarily diesel fuel and small amounts 
of liquefied petroleum gases. 

The special-fuels total was 12.7 
per cent higher than in 1971. The use 
of non-gasoline fuels has doubled 
twice in the past 14 years and now 
constitutes more than 7.5 per cent of 
the motor fuel market. 

Net state motor-fuel tax receipts 


on the 105.6 billion gallons amounted 
to $7.59 billion. Federal motor-fuel 
taxes, which are funneled into the 
Highway Trust Fund, were not in- 
cluded in the FHA report. 

In terms of motor fuel consump- 
tion, California led all 50 states with 
10.6 billion gallons in 1972 and was 
the first state to exceed the 10-billion 
gallon mark. 

Texas used 7.3 billion gallons and 
New York came in third at almost 
6 billion gallons. 

Other states using from 3 to nearly 
5.5 billion gallons were Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, Florida, New 
Jersey and Indiana. 

The top 10 states accounted for 
more than 51 per cent of the total 
motor fuel consumption and more 
than 50 per cent of the net motor- 
fuel tax receipts last year. 


UNDERSTANDING how to maneu- 
ver a vehicle safely through weather 
elements that make the highway dan- 
gerous is mandatory for those who 
would avoid death or injury by ac- 
cident. 

Professional truck drivers, in ad- 
dition to their knowledge of fog, rain, 
snow and ice, almost uniformly ob- 
serve certain general approaches that 
help them overcome continuing peril- 
ous threats to the successful achieve- 
ment of their job. 

Fog—and its half-brother, smog— 
is one of the greatest dangers on 
the road. It places a greater responsi- 
bility on the driver than any other 
element. Fog does not affect the ve- 
hicle or the highway; it attacks the 
driver's eyesight. 

The driver’s best reply to fog or 
smog is to use the headlights and 
cut down on the speed. Headlights 
should be kept on a low beam, how- 
ever, for best visibility. The high 
beam scatter-reflects on the moisture 
particles and creates a glare. A motor- 
ist also would do well to keep a 
window open and begin using his 
ears as well as his eyes to sense ap- 
proaching danger. 

Motorists driving through scattered 
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SAFE DRIVING IS NG! 


(PART Ill OF A SERIES) 


patches of fog are advised to enter 
each patch at a very low speed, keep- 
ing as far to the right as possible from 
the center of the highway. It’s a good 
idea, too, to keep eyes open for 
pedestrians and parked vehicles. 

In rainy or foggy weather there 
is also the possibility of a thin film 
of condensation developing on the 
inside of the windshield, Activating 
the defroster will take care of it im- 
mediately. 

A big danger in rain is skidding. 
All pavement surfaces are slippery 
when wet and require that speed be 
kept well under that for dry pave- 
ment. Drivers should avoid sudden 
starts, stops or change of direction— 
all of which can trigger a skid. 

A driver should slow down when 
traveling a route on which there are 
large puddles of water. Most cars 
are completely unprotected under- 
neath. A surprise deluge from below 
can soak wiring and other vital work- 
ing parts, causing a car to stall. Also, 
water on brake linings will cause un- 
even braking and, if the linings are 
thoroughly soaked, will leave the 
motorist with practically no stopping 
ability whatever. 

So far as thunderstorms are con- 


cerned, there is nothing to fear if the 
driver remains in the vehicle. Rubber 
tires insulate you from the ground 
so that lightning charges will have to 
seek another path. Leaving the car 
for any reason simply invites trouble 
during a thunderstorm. 

Snow forces a driver to readjust 
almost entirely the method of moy- 
ing a vehicle safely. 

Starting, for example, necessitates 
putting the gear in high because a 
spinning wheel offers little or no trac- 
tion. When the gear is in low, usually 
the wheel will spin. A spinning wheel 
generates heat from friction and 
quickly melts a tiny amount of snow 
which turns into wet, slippery ice 
particles. 

A car with a conventional (stick) 
shift should be started in high—or 
sometimes second gear—by gradu- 
ally easing out the clutch. An auto- 
matic transmission car can be moved 
by rocking it. With the lever in the 
“drive” position, the motorist can 
ease the car forward as far as it will 
go without spinning wheels, then 
quickly put the lever in “reverse” and 
ease it backwards. Repeating the gen- 
tle rocking movement will eventually 
build up enough momentum to per- 
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mit the auto to come out of its snow 
lock at the top of one of the swings. 

When starting on snow—or ice, 
for that matter—the front wheels 
should be kept straight. If that’s not 
possible, a path should be smoothed 
out for the front wheels by gently 
applying power and turning the steer- 
ing wheel from side to side. 

Steering and stopping in snow is 
best done with the principle in mind 
that a wheel that is turning offers 
control. A wheel locked on snow and 
ice deprives the motorist of all steer- 
ing control and often acts instead 
like the runner on a sled. When stop- 
ping on snow, the driver should pump 
the brakes rapidly, alternately com- 
pressing and releasing them so that the 
wheels will continue to turn and so 
allow continuing control of the auto. 
Such action permits a faster stop, 
also. 

After having driven a straight road 
for some time through snow and slush, 
a motorist should stop and check for 
a frozen, icy accumulation packed 
above and around the front wheels. 
Sometimes there can be so much ice 
around the wheels that it is impossible 
for them to turn freely. 

Although snow tires are more con- 
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venient, nothing beats tire chains for 
traction on snow and ice, especially 
ice. A motorist apt to find himself 
in snow should buy a set of chains 
early in the season and keep them 
in the trunk. Strap-on chains are 
handy for snow cover of short dura- 
tion. 

Full tire chains on the rear wheels, 
however, should not lull the motorist 
into a feeling of false confidence. The 
weak link in this arrangement is the 
front wheels which provide most of 
the steering control, Even if there are 
full chains on all four wheels, greater 
starting and stopping time still is re- 
quired than on dry pavement. 

There is one more way to add better 
traction in snow: Add some weight 
to the rear of the car. Recommended 
is a 100-pound bag of sand placed 
in the trunk, It also helps to keep the 
gasoline tank filled. Finally, keep a 
small shovel in the trunk with which 
to spread sand on troublesome icy 
spots. 

There are some peculiarities about 
ice that are unknown to most motor- 
ists. 

A primary fact, for instance, is 
that ice becomes more slippery as it 
approaches the melting point than 


it is at temperatures around zero or 
below. Another little known fact is 
that automobile wheels set up a polish- 
ing action at stopping, starting and 
turning points. For these reasons 
alone, extra caution is needed at in- 


tersections, traffic circles and on 
curves. 
Professional truck drivers know 


that it takes three times the stopping 
distance on ice—even with reinforced 
tire chains—than it does on dry pave- 
ment. For example, at 20 miles per 
hour on dry pavement it takes about 
20 feet to stop, but with regular tires 
on glare ice at 20 degrees tempera- 
ture, the stopping distance will come 
close to 200 feet. 

With or without chains, the quick- 
est way for a motorist to stop a car 
on ice is to pump the brakes. The 
action involves depressing the brake 
pedal and then quickly releasing it 
and just as quickly depressing it 
again. The pump rate should be at 
least one per second or even slightly 
quicker and should be continued until 
the vehicle comes to a stop. 

Braking ability on ice, it should 
be noted, depends a _ great deal 
upon the weight of the car, accord- 
ing to tests by the National Safety 
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Council. A lightweight auto usually 
can be brought to a quicker stop 
than a heavier car—an important fact 
to remember when the heavier car 
is behind. The same dangerous situa- 
tion occurs when the forward car is 
stopping on dry surface while the fol- 
lowing car is trying to stop on patch 
ice. 

Often when there is heavy snow 
or freezing rain, the wiper blades 
become clogged with ice and do a 
poor job of clearing the windshield. 
When this happens, the driver should 
stop the car and clear the blades. 
The best way is to lift the entire wiper 
arm six to eight inches off the wind- 
shield and let the spring tension 
snap it back smartly against the glass. 
Four or five snaps should clear the 
blades. A de-icer chemical sprayed 
along the length of both sides of the 
wiper blade is a great aid. 

The chance of remaining accident- 
free and alive on the highways can be 
enhanced if a motorist follows a few 
good general concepts concerning driv- 
ing habits and equipment. 

One key is to keep the eyes open. 
Anticipate the other motorist’s moves. 
Truck drivers make a habit of watch- 
ing the left front wheel of oncoming 
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vehicles—for that wheel, like a 
boxer’s feet, telegraphs the movement 
of a car. 

A sudden spurt of smoke from an 
auto parked alongside a roadway may 
mean it is about to pull back into 
traffic. In passing, a lazy puff of 
smoke from the car ahead means that 
the driver has just taken his foot 
off the gas and is possibly preparing 
for a turn. A sharp puff of smoke, 
however, may mean he is speeding up 
to keep you from passing. 

A driver’s eyes should look at least 
a half-mile ahead when on the high- 
way and at least a block ahead in city 
traffic. Get the big picture by scan- 
ning. This helps to leave open a back 
door, so to speak, that will permit 
a driver to stop or alter his course 
safely. Finally, make certain other 
motorists are aware of your presence 
by using horn or lights as needed. 


What’s up front is not all that 
counts. The rear vision mirror is 
there for a purpose. Use it. Good 
seeing habits require an alert and 
roving eye looking for danger in all 
directions. Move the eyes about every 
two seconds and at least every five 
glance in the rear view mirror. 


Whether equipment is functioning 
properly or is safe for the road de- 
pends entirely upon the vehicle’s 
driver. Regular checks of dashboard 
gauges, windows, tires, lights, brakes 
and some of the more fragile engine 
parts such as fanbelts, etc., are well 
worth the time. 

A good way to assess the steering 
system is, when on a road where the 
traffic is very light, to let go of the 
wheel for a second or two and see 
if the car veers. The brakes can be 
checked at the same time so far as 
learning whether they brake evenly. 
Any deviation from normal perform- 
ance should be corrected as soon as 
possible. 

Electrical defects have now replaced 
tire trouble as the leading cause of 
auto failures on the road. Avoid using 
too many of the electric-powered 
gadgets in heavy start-stop driving. 
Notice how often water must be added 
to the battery. Excessive consumption 
of water by the battery spells elec- 
trical trouble somewhere. 

Recommended tire pressures given 
in most car Owner manuals are not 
necessarily conducive to long tire life 
or best handling of the vehicle. The 
suggested pressures are given only 
to provide the most comfortable ride. 
A motorist should look for signs of 
uneven wear: Baldness in the middle 
of the tread means the tire has been 


carrying too much air, while baldness 
on the side edges of the tread indi- 
cate too little air. Uneven wear may 
also mean the wheels need balancing 
or the front end needs alignment. 

One last thing about equipment: 
Research has proven that proper us- 
age of seat belts in every automobile 
on the highways could save approxi- 
mately 5,000 lives a year and reduce 
the severity of accident injury by as 
much as 60 per cent. 

It is important to remember the 
formula for a safe stopping distance 
at any speed. This can be done by 
noting the speed and then multiply- 
ing it by the first digit of the speed. 
For example, at 40 miles per hours 
(40 X 4) the safe stopping distance 
is 160 feet. 

There are dozens of other tips 
that professional truck drivers keep 
in mind, some of which are: 

—If a tire blows out, grip the 
wheel hard and gradually decrease 
speed by taking your foot from the 
accelerator. Let the engine act as a 
brake; don’t touch the brakes until 
the car has slowed enough that it 
will not swerve when the brakes are 
applied. 

—If the vehicle goes into a skid, 
turn the wheels slightly in the direc- 
tion of the skid but stay off the brake. 
Let the engine slow the car gradu- 
ally. Don’t over-steer for too much 
turn may throw the vehicle into an 
opposite skid. 

—If the auto slips off the pave- 
ment to a soft shoulder, the driver 
should concentrate on steering straight. 
Again, do not use the brakes. Ease 
up gradually on the accelerator until 
the car is slowed and under control. 
Pick a spot fairly even with the road 
surface and turn the wheels sharply 
to the left to get back onto the road 
again. 

Finally, there is one more point 
vitally affecting highway safety: The 
condition of the driver. Fatigue con- 
tributes as much to danger as do 
driver carelessness, vehicle malfunc- 
tion or bad driving conditions. Fatigue 
reduces a driver’s alertness, slows his 
reactions, warps his judgment and 
sometimes even changes the personal- 
ity. Don’t drive when tired. 

Still, the best aN-around conditions 
go for naught if courtesy is missing. 
The right of way is an important con- 
sideration but it is not a right of 
possession. When your right of way is 
challenged, let the other guy have it 
if he wants it that bad, 

You may be right. You might land 
in the hospital trying to prove it. 
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Alaska Local 


Wins NLRB 
Decision 


Petrolane Alaska Gas Service, Inc., 
of Juneau, Alaska, unlawfully refused 
to bargain with Teamster Local 959 
of Anchorage, Alaska, according to a 
recent ruling by the National Labor 
Relations Board. 

The Board noted that Petrolane 
Alaska discriminatorily terminated two 
employees as determined by the trial 
examiner. Furthermore, the company 
engaged in unlawful threats and un- 
lawful interrogation. 

It was further ruled that the un- 
fair labor practices had such a far- 
reaching impact on the unit that even 
in the absence of an illegal refusal 
to bargain finding, a bargaining order 
would be needed to repair the unlaw- 
ful effect of those unfair labor prac- 
tices. 

Petrolane was ordered by the Board 
to cease the illegal conduct, bargain 
with the union upon request, and 
offer reinstatement and backpay to 
dischargees Phillip Dolan and Duane 
Christensen. 


Ruling Won 
By Teamsters 
In Texas 


The National Labor Relations 
Board granted a motion for a sum- 
mary judgment in a case involving 
Groendyke Transport, Inc., of Hous- 
ton, Tex., and Teamster Local 988, 
certified representative of all drivers 
and shop employees working at the 
company. 

The Board decided the firm was 
seeking to relitigate matters already 
determined. The regional director of 
the company’s objections to the con- 
duct of a representation election and 
post-election conduct, found the ob- 
jections to be without merit. 

Groendyke Transport was ordered 
by the Board to cease its illegal con- 
duct and bargain with the Teamster 
local union upon request. 


@ Air Victory 


Air traffic controllers employed by 
Barton’s Air Traffic Control Special- 
ists of Latrobe, Pa., voted 4-to-! for 
representation by Teamster Local 30 
of Jeannette, Pa., in a recent National 
Labor Relations Board election, ac- 
cording to Walter Chrzan, president 
of the local union. 
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ein New York 


Maintenance craftsmen and engi- 
neers employed at Phelps Memorial 
Hospital in Ossining, N.Y., voted for 
representation by Teamster Local 810 
of New York City in an election con- 
ducted by the New York State Labor 
Relations Board. 


Dennis M. Silverman, president of 
Local 810, said the union was certi- 
fied following the 7-to-1 vote count. 
Contract negotiations are now under- 
way. 


® Rubbish Win 


Drivers and helpers employed by 
Walker’s Ventura Salvage in Saticoy. 
Calif., voted overwhelmingly for re- 
presentation by Teamster Local 186 of 
Carpinteria, Calif., in a recent Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board election. 

Arthur L. Chavarria, secretary- 
treasurer of Local 186, said 21 work- 
ers employed by the rubbish pick-up 
firm were eligible to vote. The count 
was I5 for the union, one against, 
and five votes were challenged. 


@® ice Victory 


Truck drivers and warehousemen 
employed by Pelican Ice & Cold Stor- 
age, Inc., in New Orleans. La., voted 
for representation by Teamster Local 
270 in a recent National Labor Rela- 
tions Board election. 

Charles Winters, president of Local 
270, said all 33 employees eligible to 
cast ballots did so. The vote was 20 
for the union and 13 against. 


In 5 Years 


Bargaining 
Ruling Won 
in Chicago 


The National Labor Relations 
Board ruled recently that unfair labor 
practices committed by Schreiber 
Freight Lines, Inc., warranted the 
issuance of an order requiring the 
company to bargain with Teamster 
Local 705 of Chicago, IIl., as repre- 
sentative of salesmen employed by the 
firm. 

Upholding the trial examiner’s find- 
ings, the Board said that immediately 
upon learning that Local 705 was in- 
terested in organizing the sales opera- 
tion, the salesmen were subjected to 
interrogation as to whether and why 
they had joined the union. 

Upon discovering through the un- 
lawful interrogation that the union 
effort was prompted by employee dis- 
satisfaction with commission contracts, 
the employer unilaterally voided the 
agreements and hence neutralized the 
employees’ reason for going to the 
union in the first place. 

Schreiber Freight was ordered by 
the Board to cease the illegal conduct 
and bargain with the Teamster affiliate 
upon request. 


@® Unanimous 


Office employees at Medo-Bel 
Creamery, Inc., of Weed, Calif., voted 
unanimously for representation by 
Teamster Local 137 of Marysville, 
Calif.. in a recent National Labor 
Relations Board election, according to 
Frank M. Wood, secretary-treasurer 
of the local union. 


Municipal Employee Total 
Increases 17% to 2 Million 


The number of municipal employ- 
ees in the United States increased 
from 1.7 to an even 2 million 
gain of 17 per cent—in the 5-year 
period of 1967-72, according to the 
Census Bureau. 

During the same period, the Cen- 
Bureau said municipal payrolls 
increased 67 per cent. The increase 
was attributed to the increased un- 
ionization of city workers and their 
effort to catch up with pay rates in 


a 


sus 


the private sector along with zoom- 
ing costs of living. 

Alan K. Campbell of Syracuse Uni- 
versity, an authority on public admin- 
istration, said the “combination of 
unionization of city employees and 
their greater political force” from 
1967 to 1972 led to increased pay 
for municipal workers. 

He added that city workers no 
longer can be expected to “subsidize 
society by working at a lower rate 
of pay than the private sector.” 
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iBT Scholarship Applications Due 


Applications for the 1973-1974 college scholarships are being accepted and should be submitted no 
later than November 30, 1973. 

The fund, established by the 1966 convention of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters provides 
eight scholarships annually with a value of $6,000 each for use over a four-year period at the rate of 
$1,500 per year. 

Two scholarships are awarded in each of the four Area Conferences and are restricted to sons and 
daughters of Teamsters Union members who pursue an undergraduate degree at a college accredited by the 
Federation of Regional Accrediting Commissions of Higher Education or which has membership in the As- 
sociation of Universities and Colleges in Canada. 

Recipients are selected on the basis of scholastic achievement, aptitude, personal qualifications and 
financial need by an impartial committee of college admissions directors. 

In addition to the application form found in this issue of The International Teamster magazine, 
each applicant must submit the following items: 

Parents’ confidential statement: By means of the information supplied on this form, the College 
Scholarship Service estimates a family’s ability to contribute to a student’s education. It is used by the 
Scholarship Selection Committee to determine the financial need of the applicant. Applicants should sub- 
mit their parents’ confidential statement to the College Scholarship Service at the earliest possible date to 
assure processing prior to the February 28, 1974 scholarship program deadline. Normal processing time by 
the College Scholarship Service when no complications occur is a minimum of four weeks. 


Test scores: All applicants must submit an official transcript as issued by the testing agency for one 
of the following tests: Scholastic Aptitude Test, American College Test, Canadian Scholastics Aptitude Test. 

The test may be taken during the applicant’s junior or senior year but no later than December, 1973, 
for the Canadian Scholastic Aptitude Test or the American College Test and no later than February, 1974, 
for the Scholastic Aptitude Test. 


Academic record: This form is to be completed by the applicant’s high school. The counselor is to 
provide the student’s rank in class and a transcript of his high school grades through the junior year. 

When a high school does not rank its students, additional test requirements are imposed on the ap- 
plicant. Such students must take three of the College Entrance Examination Board’s Admission Testing 
Program achievement tests no later than January, 1974. Two of the achievement tests are to consist of 
English composition and mathematics Level I or II. The third achievement test may be selected from the 
following five alternatives: American History and Social Science, Biology, Chemistry, European History and 
World Culture, Physics. 

Necessary forms and information pertaining to the above requirements will be sent to students upon 
receipt of their application. Receipt of all required material will be acknowledged promptly by the scholar- 
ship fund. Applicants are expected to have all requirements on file with the scholarship fund no later than 
February 28, 1974. Failure to do so will result in disqualification. 

Applicants for this year’s scholarship competition must graduate during the 1973-1974 academic year. 
They must also be the son or daughter of a Teamster member who has not been suspended from mem- 
bership in his local union for the 12 months preceding the application deadline of November 30, 1973. 
Sons and daughters of retired and deceased members are also eligible to apply. 

Financially dependent wards and stepchildren of Teamster members may apply. Sons and daughters 
of members who have deposited withdrawal cards within the 12 months preceding the application dead- 
line are eligible if the member was not suspended from membership during the 12 months preceding his 
withdrawal as well as during the period since his return. 

High school students who are affiliated with the union, but whose parents are not, are ineligible to 
apply. Sons and daughters of members who are on withdrawal but who have not retired are also ineligible. 

Finally, dependents of International and subordinate organization officers and employees are not elig- 
ible to apply. 

Applications received after the November 30, 1973, deadline will be accepted for a reasonable period 
of time; however, it is impossible for the scholarship fund to provide such applicants with registration ma- 
terial for the required tests prior to the registration deadlines. Therefore, any applicant who submits his ap- 
plication in late November or early December should note carefully the test dates stipulated. If the student 
has not already taken one of the required tests, most high schools should have the registration material 
which will be needed. 

Additional information on the Scholarships as well as other Teamster-sponsored scholarships may be 
obtained by writing to: International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 25 Louisiana Avenue, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20001. 
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APPLICATION 


JAMES R. HOFFA SCHOLARSHIP FUND 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS, 
WAREHOUSEMEN AND HELPERS OF AMERICA 
1973-1974. PROGRAM 


In order that you may fulfill the requirements and meet the deadlines of this program, your application should reach the 
Scholarship Fund no later than NOVEMBER 30, 1973. Failure to comply with this regulation may result in your inability 
to have required material on file with the Scholarship Fund when finalists are selected. 


APPLICANT TO COMPLETE PAGES 1 AND 2: 


1. Name Print your Last Name, First 
saaeas Name, Middle Initial and Ad- 


= . . > j x $) 7 e 6 
LAST (Do not include Jr., I] or II] with your last name) dress in the boxes provided 
7 Place only one capital letter, 

punctuation mark or numeral in 


Ea fed Ea i [| & [| ea] each box. Abbreviate if neces- 

sary. If both your parents be- 

FIRST (Use your given name, not a nickname) MIDDLE INITIAL long to the Teamsters Union, 
submit only one application. 


2 wes OOODOOOODOoOoOoOooOoOoOooOoOo 


STREET 


nooooooonsoAooooooooo 
ooo000 


ZIPCODE, 


Ww 


Date of Birth 


month day year 
A. Sex: MST) Fo 


5. U.S. Social Security Pa eS ed [| If you do not have a Social Security 
L] i ey ea L number, check here, ie 


Do not use Canadian Social Insurance numbers as they might duplicate a U.S. Social Security number of another 
applicant. 


6. Name and address of high school which you are attending: 
Name — 
Address 


7. Expected date of high school graduation ———__ Set EIN 2h 3 _ 1974 


Co 


Early Admission Students: 


Check here if you are entering college in 1974 without completing high school. All carly admission students 
are required to attach the following to this application: 
1. A letter (may be a photostatic copy) from a college or university showing that you are under consideration as 
early admissions student. 
2. A letter from your high school principal attesting to your ability to carry college work without completing high 
school. 


9. Canadian Students: In 1974 I will complete (check one): 
[_] Junior Matriculation [|] Senior Matriculation 


Note: You may apply for a James R. Hoffa scholarship only once. Do not apply until your last year of high school. 
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10. What college do you plan to attend? 
Please give full name and location of your schools. Do not use initials or popular names, 


Name City, State 


First choice ered is 


Second choice . ; ain 


11. Full name of Teamster parent = ae i 
(please print) 


Relationship (please check) Name and address of employer: 


ena aathen 


Lo De Mother 


—— Castep-tatner 


——_—. _d. Step-mother* 


22 e. Guardian* 


=f. Other—specity relationships y= = 


* If you checked c, d, e or f the person indicated must be able to complete the statement in Item 13. 


12. Signed == Date 


Teamster member 


Signed it = Daten i. 
Applicant 


If you have checked 11 “a” or “b” above skip Item 13. If you checked 11 c¢, d, e or f the person indicated must be able 
to complete the statement in Item 153. 


13. I hereby certify that I provide in excess of 50% of the financial support of the applicant and that the applicant is my 
dependent for Federal income tax purposes. 


Signed—Teamster member 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this _.. day of , 1973 m 


the City (County) of — ‘ ‘ —“Siniithe State of = 3 


(Notary Public) 


My commission expires 


Seal 


UPON COMPLETION OF PAGES 1 AND 2, FORWARD THIS APPLICATION TO THE SECRETARY- 
TREASURER OF YOUR PARENT’S LOCAL UNION. THE SECRETARY-TREASURER WILL SEND THE APPLI- 
CATION DIRECTLY TO THE JAMES R. HOFFA SCHOLARSHIP FUND, WHICH WILL ACKNOWLEDGE 
ITS RECEIPT AND ADVISE YOU OF ADDITIONAL REQUIREMENTS. 
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LOCAL UNION SECRETARY-TREASURER TO COMPLETE ITEMS 14-18. 


14. Teamster Local Union Number 


Address 


15. Area Conference Affiliation (check one): 


[_] Central {| Eastern {_] Southern {_] Western 
16. I hereby certify that the Teamster member named in Item 11, Ledger Number * is not and has not 


been an officer or employee of this Local Union and has not been suspended from membership (check one): 


a. ____ for at least twelve consecutive months prior to November 30, 1973. 
b. ____ for at least twelve consecutive months prior to his retirement. 
c. —____ for at least twelve consecutive months prior to his death. 


Qatiee ee Since _ after depositing his withdrawal card which was taken on 


date after 11-30-72 


date 


officer or employce of this Local Union and was not suspended from membership. 


Sipe SAE STIG OTe aes _ after his transfer from Local Union - 
date after 11-30-72 number 


to the specified Local for completion of Items 19, 20, 21. 


17. Signature of Secretary-Treasurer: 18. 


date 


Local Union Seal 


*If ledger numbers are net used for bookkeeping purposes, please substitute the member's Social Security number. 
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, and that during the twelve consecutive months prior to his withdrawal he was not an 


___________. Forward this application 
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If Item 16-e has been checked, this section is to be completed by the Secretary-Treasurer of the specified Local Union. 


19. I hereby certify that the member named in Item 11, Ledger Number —— 
of this Local Union and was not suspended from membership from , 19 


on re 


21.. Signature of Secretary-Treasurer: 


, Was not an officer or employee 
until his transfer 


Teamster Local Union Number 


20. sy 


Local Union Seal date 


If the total months indicated in Items 16-e and 19 is less than 12 Items 22, 23 and 24 must be completed by a third Local 


Union. 
22. I hereby certify that the member named in Item 11, Ledger Number ________, was not an officer or employee 
of this Local Union and was not suspended from membership from ae) until his 
transfer on : , 19 
24. Signature of Secretary-Treasurer: 
, 
Teamster Local Union Number 
23. 
Local Union Seal date 
* * * K * * i is * ¢ * % * 


ONCE THE SECRETARY-TREASURER’S SECTION IS COMPLETE 
FORWARD THIS APPLICATION DIRECTLY TO THE 
JAMES R. HOFFA SCHOLARSHIP FUND 
25 Louisiana Avenue, N.W, 


Washington, D.C. 20001 
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MISCELLaANneC€OUS 


Non-Union 
Beer Firm 
is Charged 


The Adolph Coors Co. of Golden, 
Colo., the nation’s fourth largest pro- 
ducer of beer, has been charged with 
price-fixing and other illegal practices 
by the Federal Trade Commission. 

The FTC ordered Coors to cease 
engaging in several restraint of trade 
practices by a unanimous vote. 

It was found by the federal agency 
that Coors pursued a policy of fixing 
both wholesale and retail prices, in 
some instances cutting off supplies to 
sellers who undercut the retail price. 

Coors’ price-fixing, combined with 
restrictions imposed on sales outside a 
fixed area, maintained the company’s 
market while preventing competitive 
pricing on its own brand. 

Coors was ordered by the FTC to 
set up an arbitration system to handle 
cancellation of distribution contracts. 

The beer company has long main- 
tained an anti-union policy and in re- 
cent months has extended that policy 
to a well-planned campaign in Califor- 
nia aimed at getting decertification of 
distributor drivers who belong to the 
Teamsters Union. 


@® Driver Vote 


Truck drivers employed by Morris- 
town Foam and Fiber Corp., of 
Morristown, Tenn., voted nearly 3-to-| 
for representation by Teamster Local 
519 of Knoxville, Tenn., in a recent 
National Labor Relations Board elec- 
tion. 

George R. Clapp, secretary-treas- 
urer of Local 519, said 18 drivers 
were eligible to ballot. The tally was 
13 to 5 for the union. 

The company manufactures foam 
rubber and fiber. 


@® in Connecticut 


Workers employed by Lea Mfg., 
Co., of Waterbury, Conn., overwhelm- 
ingly voted for representation by 
Teamster Local 677 in a recent Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board election. 

James R. Cooper, Local 677 secre- 
tary-treasurer, said 45 warehousemen, 
truck drivers, shipping personnel, 
mixers and general maintenance work- 
ers were eligible to ballot. The vote 
was 26 to 18 in favor of the union. 

The company manufactures buffing 
compounds. 
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College Grants 


This year’s winners of the Peter F. Clark college scholarships are shown with 


officials of Teamster Local 757 in Elmhurst, N.Y., after presentation of the awards. 
Shown (left to right) are: Seated—Award recipients Aury Stollow, Christel Knett, 
Karen Tierney, Thomas Jongeloed and Harry Ketsoglou who accepted the grant 
on behalf of his daughter, Beth; Standing—Emanuel Parish, secretary-treasurer; 
Anthony Carlino, vice president; Walter Knett; Mrs. Tierney; Peter F. Clark, presi- 
dent; George Jongeloed and Mrs. Jongeloed, and Joseph Criscione. 


Census Fact 


Nearly Third of Workforce 


Completed Vocational Training 


Nearly 30 per cent of the labor 
force in the United States had com- 
pleted some sort of vocational train- 
ing program when the 1970 census 
was taken, according to the Census 
Bureau. 

Proportions were nearly the same 
for men and women. Training had 
been completed by 15.4 million men, 
or about 30 per cent, and by 8.3 
million women, or 27 per cent. 

More than half—S1 per cent—of 
the 13.8 million men in the labor 
force with fewer than four years of 
college had completed vocational 
training in trades and crafts. 

A total of 43 per cent of the 7.7 
million women in the labor force 
with fewer than four years of college 
trained for business or office work, 
while 19 per cent trained for work in 
the health field and 13 per cent for 
trades and crafts. 

More than 40 per cent of males 
with 1969 incomes between $10,000 
and $25.000 and with fewer than four 
years of college had completed voca- 
tional training. 

About one-third of the men between 
$7,000 and $10,000—and one-third 
of those with incomes over $25,000 
—had completed such training. 


Thirty-five per cent of women with 
fewer than four years of college who 
earned between $5,000 and $7,000 
had completed vocational training. 


Job Condition 
Ruling Won 
By NY Local 


The National Labor Relations Board 
ruled recently that Viewlex, Inc., vio- 
lated the law by unilaterally changing 
the conditions of employment set 
forth in its contract with Teamster 
Local 875 of Flushing, N.Y. 

Affirming the decision of the trial 
examiner, the Board said the company 
unilaterally abrogated certain union 
steward privileges, union plant visita- 
tion privileges, and union bulletin 
board privileges. The company also 
refused to furnish the union informa- 
tion it needed to service and police 
the contract in which the above privi- 
leges were set forth. 

Viewlex was ordered by the Board 
to cease the unfair labor practices, to 
bargain with Teamster Local 875 up- 
on request and to make other appro- 
priate changes in line with corrections 
needed to implement the decision. 
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MULTINATIONALISM: 


Trade Union Challenge of Future 


(Editor's note: The impact upon workers and trade unionism 
by the growth of multinational corporations was explained 
recently at the Teamster National Warehouse Division meeting 
in Seattle, Wash., where delegates heard an address by Charles 
Levinson, secretary of the International Federation of Chemcial 
and General Workers’ Union. 

The International Brotherhood of Teamsters has affiliated 

with that worldwide organization which is headquartered in 
Geneva, Switzerland. The views expressed by Mr. Levinson 

do not necessarily reflect those of the International Union, 
nevertheless, because they are so thought-provoking they are 
included in this issue of the TEAMSTER MAGAZINE for your 
information. Following are excerpts from Levinson’s remarks). 
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THE SPEED in development of the multinationaliza- 
tion of our world economic system has reached a point 
where we are now in permanent crisis. Organizations, 
institutions and politicians have begun to recognize the 
problem. It is unfortunate, however, for millions of 
workers in the world that the recognition is at least 25 
years late. 

Multinational corporations are in the process of 
fundamentally changing not only the economic system 
but the social system of the globe as well. 

Let me give you some statistical indications. 


By 1985, some 400 corporations will own and con- 
trol 80 per cent of the productive capital of the western 
world. 

Within three years, 35 per cent of the western 
world’s production—excluding that of the United States 
—will be done by American or American-associated 
enterprises. 

American enterprises abroad—through their sub- 
sidiaries—already produce and sell in the neighborhood 
of $500 billion worth of goods. 

Now, if you consider the fact that American export 
totals only $50 billion, it means that American firms 
abroad already are producing nearly 10 times more 
than they are exporting from the United States. 
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This is the real reason behind the so-called balance 
of trade problem—not the traditional nonsense that 
American wages have priced American goods out of the 
market and have made them non-competitive. 


The reality is that big American corporations, be- 
cause of technology and automation, can out-compete 
any country in the world, and that includes Japan. 


Therefore, what is happening in a restructuring of 
foreign trade unrelated to the assertion that nominal 
wages are pricing American goods out of the market. 
The assertion is just not true. 


For example, Dow Chemical does 50 per cent of its 
business abroad. Union Carbide does 35 per cent. The 
big oil companies do about 85 per cent. Within a dec- 
ade, most of the major 500 companies which employ 
75 per cent of the industrial labor in the United States 
will be doing at least 50 per cent of their production 
in sales and business—not from present plants in the 
United States but through foreign subsidiaries abroad. 

To illustrate the geographic crawl of the multina- 
tional corporation, take Nestle. It is the biggest food 
company in the world. It is a Swiss company, but only 
one-half of one per cent of its workers are in Switzer- 
land. 

You can go down the list. While it is true that the 


2. 
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Dutch have a bigger position in the United States than 
the Americans have in Holland, it is also true that one 
Belgian of every five is employed by an American com- 
pany. 


We are in the throes of the most profound and exten- 
sive restructuring of our economy since the Industrial 
Revolution. 

Modern companies today are so integrated and so 
interrelated that it is almost impossible to differentiate 
between them when it comes to economic problems. 

I recently made an analysis of the 50 leading chemi- 
cal companies of the world. Only five of the 50 are 
American-owned, which shows the bigness of the multi- 
national in Europe. 

European companies have always been multinational 
because they had to become that way in order to grow. 
It is impossible to have a company the size of Nestle 
or Shell Oil within countries of six million population. 
So, these companies have really been citizens of the 
world for about 40 or 50 years. 

They have been operating on a global scale, other- 
wise they could not possibly have been capable of exist- 
ing today. European multinationals have had more than 
165 joint ventures with one another. They have set 
up partnerships in specific products. They have inter- 
related to such a degree that you can’t tell one from 
the other. 

A lot of those foreign plants were established for 
the purpose of exporting back to the American market 
because that was where the people existed to buy the 
things produced. Because, without a dynamic, orga- 
nized labor movement, the local workers never have 
enough money to buy these products. Mass consump- 
tion depends upon a dynamic worker. 

Without the American labor movement, the Amer- 
ican capitalistic system would never be what it is 
today. It would still be a pygmy. Unions have driven 
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wages up and created the basis for purchasing power, 
making it possible for business to expand and invest 
secure in the knowledge there was somebody around 
to buy the goods. 

Now, that doesn’t happen in a developing region. 
They don’t have the goods. So they produce to export 
back to the markets for workers who have enough 
money to buy the products. 

This whole system is producing a new type of un- 
employment around the world. It’s not the old type 
of unemployment nor is it the result of recession or 
depression. We now have the unemployment of pros- 
perity. 

Sixty-eight per cent of investment goes into rational- 
ization—to kick workers out of jobs. Only about 35 
per cent goes into investment for increasing output in 
capacity. Company policy now is to increase capital 
and growth. The more companies invest, the more un- 
employment is the result because the goal is to in- 
crease efficiency while reducing the number of workers. 


More and more companies are going multinational 
and shutting down plants all over the world. 


Take Michelin, for example, Michelin, a major tire 
manufacturer, is planning to set up two companies in 
South Carolina. Because it is going into South Caro- 
lina, Michelin is shutting down two of its oldest plants 
in Italy, creating structural unemployment in that 
country. 


Structural unemployment is going to become a vol- 
cano because most plants are antiquated. Take the 
rubber industry, for example. It has to transfer from 
a certain type of tire called the ply to the radial tire. 


When Michelin controlled the market, it did not 


A United Nations report published in August em- 
phasized the impact of powerful multinational cor- 
porations upon the world trade, currency stability 
and foreign affairs of nations. 

The report concluded that “some form of ac- 
countability to the international community” needs 
to be developed because multinationals, unlike goy- 
ernments, are not responsible for their behavior to 
any broadly-based electorate. 

A measure of the multinational influence was sug- 
gested by the size and spread of some of the enter- 
prises. Each of the largest four multinationals has 
annual sales volume in excess of $10 billion. More 
than 200 of them have surpassed the $1 billion level. 
Eight of the 10 largest multinationals in the world 
are American-based. 

“There is no doubt,” said the UN report, “that 
multinational corporations could precipitate a cur- 
rency crisis if they were to move only a small pro- 
portion of their assets from one currency to another.” 

The UN has launched a year-long inquiry into 
multinationals with the aim of devising some inter- 
national form of monitoring system for the giant 
enterprises. 
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produce the radial tire and that was why Sears- 
Roebuck used the Michelin tire. But now, they’ve got 
to switch quickly from the ply to the radial, for nobody 
is going to buy the ply tire anymore. So, the trans- 
formation means a tremendous threat to employment. 

However, an Italian rubber company has created a 
new tire which lends itself to fully automated produc- 
tion which will probably become a reality within five 
years. This means that the new factories which Good- 
year, Goodrich and Firestone are building today to 
produce the radial tire are probably already obsolete. 

All this means that workers must introduce new 
concepts of job security. Full employment no longer 
is achievable and we have to go to guarantees of in- 
come, pension rights, and so on regardless of the 
economy and dynamics. 


New petrochemical refineries today employ five 
workers for every 150,000 tons of operation for a unit 
labor cost of less than one-half of one percent. In the 
new refineries, one worker represents $500,000 worth 
of investment compared with the older industries of 10 
workers to $15,000 in investment. 


What can the labor movement do about these prob- 
lems? 


The labor movement must develop a counter force 
to extend the effectiveness of trade unionism to the 
international level. 


Already a multinational company can take a much 
longer strike at one of its subsidiaries and settle for 
lower wages than a company might normally do. The 
reason is that they can compensate for the production 
of that product in other countries. 


Multinationals are sophisticated. They are not dum- 
mies. To resolve their problems and maximize their 
reserves, they build up secondary reserves around the 
world. 

The International Federation of Chemical & General 
Workers’ Unions has begun a new phase of union 
internationalism. We are organizing workers on a com- 
pany basis. We must create trade union solidarity 
within each of the major multinationals so that we can 
help one another confront the centralized power of 
the multinationals. 


We already have set up what we call multinational 
councils representative of the trade unions within the 
major corporations of the world. We will have 40 of 
them operational before the end of 1974. 

What will those councils be doing? 

First, whenever there is a strike initiated in any one 
country, the councils will serve as the agency to or- 
ganize and coordinate the support of all. Only in this 
manner will multinationals understand it will not be 
profitable for them to prolong a strike. 


We want central management to sit down with us at 
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the bargaining table internationally. We want them to 
meet with us worldwide to discuss worldwide problems. 


Whatever the political shape of the government in 
the country in which the multinational operates, work- 
ers have a right to defend themselves against manage- 
ment decisions destructive to the workers. 


For instance, how can you bargain with a company 
about its decision to shut down its production in the 
United States and move to Hong Kong? No way. You 
can’t bargain after the fact—it’s too late. All you can 
bargain for then is a mitigation of the worst effects of 
the move, but you can’t achieve equity and justice 
unless you’re involved in the process. 

How can we stop multinationals from running away 
with their plants to low-wage, non-union areas? It’s 
easy. By organizing companies on a worldwide basis, 
we can exercise pressure at the headquarters where 
the basic decision is made. 


By bringing pressure to bear against the parent com- 
pany and its subsidiaries, we can help brother union 
members in other countries generate the type of eco- 
nomic fight which will force their management to pay 
more heed to their demands than they now do. 
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For Short Hauils 


MISCeELLaANeCOous 


Mammoth Aircraft Proposed 
As Airborne Oil Conveyor 


What is almost 20 yards longer 
than a football field, 60 yards wider 
than a football field is long, as tall 
as a 6-story building, has twelve 
50,000-pound thrust engines, has 56 
wheels and could carry 230 average- 
sized bull elephants? 

It’s a proposed freight airplane that 
might cost as much as $84 million to 
build and would be used to short-haul 
oil and minerals in the potentially 
rich Canadian northwest and high 
Arctic islands. 

The freighter, if it comes to pass, 
would be an integral part of a Ca- 
nadian Arctic resources transportation 
system currently undergoing a feasi- 
bility study. 

The concept was proposed recently 
by a transportation committee of Ca- 
nadian industry and government lead- 
ers interested in seeking methods of 
developing the Canadian economy. 

Major aircraft builders in the 
United States already have been 
sounded out on the project and de- 
signers are now at work designing 
a high capacity, short-haul flying 
tanker incorporating the idea of using 
the wings for some of the payload. 

Wing-mounted pods 26 feet in di- 
ameter and accommodating four 8 x 8 
standard cargo containers and faired 
to aerodynamic shape would be used 
to handle more than 4,000 cubic feet 
of cargo. 

The basic aircraft, as outlined, 
would weigh around 3.5 million 
pounds and have a payload capacity 
of 2.3 million pounds. The fuselage 
would be 358 feet long and the wing- 
span 478 feet. 

Engineers say that current runways 
already are long enough to handle 
the mammoth ship, but that the wide 
lateral distribution of the landing gear 
would necessitate widening landing 
strips for cargo operations. 

It is anticipated that the huge air 
transport would be utilized on a turn- 
around basis, flying about 14 hours a 
day. 

Based on an average 600-mile haul, 
the cost of moving crude oil in such 
a craft would range between 86 cents 
and $1.02 a barrel. The cost of mov- 
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ing minerals would work out to be- 
tween $1.56 and $1.85 per ton mile. 


Advantages in operating such a 
short haul tanker aircraft in northern 
Canada are many, including the fact 
that air terminals could be shifted 
more easily than railroads or pipe- 
lines. Also, right-of-way costs would 
be avoided. 


Furthermore, an aircraft fleet and 
ground terminal could be expanded as 
needed whereas pipelines and rail- 
roads must be completed before any 
cargo can be moved. 


The super-jumbo airship would not 
require any new technological im- 
provements, according to the experts, 
and perhaps most important the per- 
mafrost of the tundra wastelands 
would not be the staggering problem 
that faces ground transportation. 


From OSHA 


Retiree 
Pens Letter 
To Fitzsimmons 


Dear Bro. Fitzsimmons: 


I would like to take this op- 
portunity, one year after retire- 
ment, to thank you and the 
union for the good pension that 
I am receiving and for the other 
many benefits that I received 
during 33 years with Associated 
Transport, Inc. 

A thank you is also in order 
to the officers of Teamster Local 
182 of Utica, N.Y., for the 
many times they assisted me in 
various ways, and, to Associated 
Transport, Inc., for all the dol- 
lars they contributed to the pen- 
sion fund. 

Thanking you for all past 
favors, and wishing the union 
and all connected with it the 
best, I remain, 


Fraternally yours, 
Roy W. Smith, 
Barneveld, N.Y. 


Survey Shows Construction 
Most Dangerous Occupation 


Contract construction is the occu- 
pation that has the highest incidence 
of occupational injury and illness, ac- 
cording to a survey by the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Administra- 
tion (OSHA). 

Figures in the first such study made 
by OSHA reveal the following break- 
down of incidence rates per 100 man- 
years worked: 

Contract construction, 22.4; manu- 
facturing, 16.7; transportation and 
public utilities, 12.1; wholesale and 
retail trade, 9.7; services, 7.3, and 
finance, insurance and real estate, 2.9. 

The survey period was for the 
months between July 1, 1971, and 
December 31, 1971. OSHA expects 
the pattern to be sustained in later 
studies. 

In narrower categories the greatest 
incidence of job injury and_ illness 
was found in lumber and wood prod- 
ucts, followed by machinery, except 
electrical; general building construc- 
tion, fabricated metal industry, trans- 


portation equipment, water transpor- 
tation and both heavy and metal trade 
construction. 


@ lowa Victory 


Production and maintenance work- 
ers employed by Diamond V Mills, 
Inc., of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, voted 
overwhelmingly for representation by 
Teamster Local 238 in a recent Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board elec- 
tion, according to Harry J. Wilford, 
secretary-treasurer of the local union. 
The company manufactures animal 
feeds. 


@ Ohio Win 


By a two-thirds majority, employees 
of Universal Ohio Corp., in Akron, 
O., voted for representation by Team- 
ster Local 497 in a recent National 
Labor Relations Board election, ac- 
cording to James F. Wykle, seretary- 
treasurer of the local union. 
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Theft Defense 
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Cargo Security Standard Being Developed by DOT 


Usery idea 


Forced Mediation Suggested 
To Stall Threatened Strikes 


Mediation Director W. J. Usery 
suggested recently that thought should 
be given to requiring mediation be- 
fore a strike in industry generally as 
now is done in the railroad industry. 

Usery posed his idea to the National 
Commission for Industrial Peace, add- 
ing that such a plan would require 
amendment of the Taft-Hartley Act 
which now provides only for advance 
notice to the Mediation Service be- 
fore a contract is to be renegotiated. 

The federal official pointed out that 
the Railway Labor Act requires media- 
tion before a union may strike; also, 
some unions require that their locals 
engage in mediation before they re- 
ceive strike sanction. 

Usery told a hearing of the Na- 
tional Commission for Industrial Peace 
that mediators need to be involved 
earlier in the negotiating process be- 
fore a crisis is reached. 

He said further that the federation 
mediation service is trying to convert 


$23 Billion 


from the role of “a firefighting serv- 
ice” to one that can head off a flam- 
mable collective bargaining situation 
before it gets out of hand. 

The climate is well suited to such 
an effort, he said, explaining that he 
had expected a bad year when he 
looked over the list of contract nego- 
tiations due in 1973. But, Usery said, 
he has “never seen a better attitude 
on the part of labor and manage- 
ment” than he has found this year. 
Parties on both sides of the fence 
have shown mature attitudes and have 
been cooperating with each other and 
the Federal Mediation Service. 

Usery said the agency is trying to 
get appropriations to develop a coterie 
of mediators with special training in 
behavioral sciences and economics. He 
hopes to have the staff completed be- 
fore the next round of bargaining. 

The mediation service now has 431 
employees of whom 300 are profes- 
sionals. 


Road Bill Has Provisions 


For Mass Transit Funding 


President Richard Nixon has signed 
a $23 billion highway bill that for 
the first time earmarks a portion of 
the Federal Highway Trust Fund to 
be used for urban mass transportation 
systems. 

Under the measure, the multi-bil- 
lion-dollar highway fund—created by 
revenues from federal taxes on gaso- 
line, tires and truck tonnage—will 
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continue to be restricted to highway 
use for the first year which began last 
July 2nd. 

But $200 million will be released 
in the second year for city buses and 
during the third year, the measure 
provides that $800 million will be re- 
leased for buses, rail systems or sub- 
ways. 

(Continued on page 26) 


Work is underway in the Depart- 
ment of Transportation to develop a 
cargo security advisory standard to 
aid the transportation industry in 
Strengthening its defenses against 
cargo theft. 

Transportation Secretary Claude S. 
Brinegar said department figures show 
that lost, strayed or stolen cargo last 
year amounted to more than $900 mil- 
lion in direct and indirect costs to 
carriers, shippers and consignees. The 
figure was derived from an analysis of 
truck and air carrier losses. 

The breakdown of loss revealed that 
in trucking some $12.7 million was 
the result of hijacking or other rob- 
bery; $365.8 million by theft, and 
$45.4 million by other known theft. 
Damage and other forms of loss 
totaled more than $476 million. 

Total losses by air carriers amounted 
to almost $21 million with more than 
half of it by theft. 


Standards to Help 


Secretary Brinegar said the figures 
indicate that industry cannot solve 
the major portion of its theft problem 
until it knows what is missing, when 
it is missing, from where it is missing, 
and who is probably responsible. 

It is hoped that the DOT cargo 
security advisory standard will pro- 
vide guidelines and recommendations 
for safeguarding shipments from point 
of origin to final destination. This 
would be done by close freight ac- 
countability at all enroute and trans- 
fer points. 

Shortage by theft is a large drain 
on potential industry profits. A DOT 
study has shown that the elimination 
of each dollar in claims adjustment 
can add as much as 50 cents to profits. 

In addition, shortage theft claims 
are a continuing nuisance to both con- 
sumers and industry. Such claims 
frequently take longer to settle be- 
cause of the absence of specific facts. 
Very little lost cargo is recovered by 
police. 
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LEGISLATIVE REPORT 


In Congress 


Outlook Considered Favorable 
For Consumer Warranty Bill 


One of the many measures to be 
considered when Congress resumes 
work after its August recess is the 
Consumer Product Warranties and 
Federal Trade Commission Improve- 
ments Act of 1973. 

Capitol Hill observers believe there 
is a good chance the proposed legis- 
lation will find acceptance in both 
Houses of Congress. 

If the bill is passed and enacted into 
law, it will be a major step forward 
in terms of consumer protection, re- 
sulting in dollars-and-cents savings for 
those who purchase faulty products. 

The measure would require manu- 
facturers and merchants who offer 
warranties on products selling for 
more than $5 to: 

—Define “clearly and _ conspicu- 
ously” the terms and conditions of 
the warranty. 

—Differentiate clearly between full 
and partial warranties. 

—Permit the FTC to seek court 
injunctions to halt deceptive prac- 
tices. 

—Promise to replace or repair any 


Road Bill.. 


Communities would not lose any 
of their highway funds when they 
qualified for mass transit subsidies 
under the second and third year pro- 
visions of the bill. 

However, the bill does permit com- 
munities to seek immediate relief for 
local transportation problems by sub- 
stituting mass transit for highway 
projects. Funding for the substitution 
would be made by forefeiting highway 
funds and receiving general revenue 
funds in return. A sum of $3 billion 
in general revenue funds will be 
available for this purpose. 

In signing the measure, President 
Nixon noted that for the first time 
“localities will have the flexibility they 
need to set their own transportation 
priorities.” 

He continued: “The law will enable 
them at last to relieve congestion and 
pollution problems by developing 
more balanced transportation systems 
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defective product without charge and 
within a reasonable time period if a 
“full” warranty is offered. 

—Refrain from specifically dis- 
claiming “implied” warranties which 
may not be in writing but which im- 
ply that a product will do what it is 
supposed to do. 

—Tighten the FTC’s control over 
unfair trade practices, including 
worthless warranties. 


Would Set Regulations 


Finally, the legislation would au- 
thorize the FTC to develop regula- 
tions on what information should be 
included in both full and partial war- 
ranties, issue rules on extension of 
warranty periods if repairs are not 
performed within 10 days, and estab- 
lish informal means for settlement of 
disputes. 

As proposed, the warranty law 
would go into effect six months after 
enactment and would apply only to 
products manufactured after the ef- 
fective date—an important point for 
consumers to remember. 


e Continued from page 25 


where it is appropriate rather than 
locking them into further highway ex- 
penditures which can sometimes make 
such problems even worse.” 

Secretary of Transportation Claude 
S. Brinegar added: “Although this act 
will do a great deal for urban trans- 
portation, these gains will not be at 
the expense of the vital Interstate 
Highway System or needed improve- 
ments in rural highways.” 

Other major provisions of the bill 
signed by the President included: 

—$8.6 billion for construction on 
the Interstate Highway System over 
the next 3-year period. 

—$3.3 billion for rural and second- 
ary roads and a similar amount for 
urban highways. 

—$2 billion on highway safety pro- 
grams. 

—$120 million for bicycle paths 
adjacent to highway projects. 


Court Sets 
Information 


Guidelines 

A Federal court has set established 
rules that the government must follow 
if it wants to withhold information 
under the Freedom of Information 
Act. 

Guidelines set by the U.S. Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia 
as the result of a recent case were: 

—Federal agencies must give the 
court a detailed analysis of reasons 
for any refusal to disclose informa- 
tion. 

—Government agencies are to es- 
tablish an indexing system that divides 
documents into manageable parts that 
are cross-referenced. 

—tTrial courts can designate special 
examiners to examine documents and 
evaluate an agency’s documents and 
also evaluate the agency’s contention 
of exemption so the court can handle 
“the enormous document-generating 
capacity of government agencies.” 

The case involved an American 
University law professor who sought 
to obtain access to Civil Service Com- 
mission reports evaluating the effi- 
ciency of federal agencies. 

Commission officials had contended 
that the material was exempt from 
the Freedom of Information Act. The 
reason, they asserted, was because the 
information related to internal rules 
and practices of an agency and con- 
sisted of personal and medical files 
whose disclosure would constitute in- 
vasion of personal privacy. 

The appeals judges decided that 
the government's refusal to disclose in- 
formation “seriously distorts the tradi- 
tional adversary nature” of the legal 
system because “the person with the 
greatest interest in obtaining disclosure 
is at a loss to argue with desirable 
legal precision for the revelation of 
the concealed information.” 


® Recognition 


Teamster Local 231 of Bellingham, 
Wash., recently won recognition for a 
bargaining unit of 15 workers em- 
ployed by Bellingham Supply, Inc., a 
wholesale electrical and plumbing sup- 
ply firm. 

Marven K. Eggert, secretary-treas- 
urer of Local 231, said the bargaining 
unit includes warehousemen and ship- 
ping and receiving clerks. 
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Senate Talks 
About Auto 
Insurance 


“The present basic motor vehicle 
compensation system—which is based 
upon an injured person’s proof of 
negligence on the part of another per- 
son and his recovery of payment for 
his losses under a policy of liability 
insurance—is a failure.” 

This is the conclusion reached by 
the Senate Commerce Committee in 
its report supporting national no-fault 
automobile insurance. Most of orga- 
nized labor is backing such legislation. 

The report makes these telling 
points about the present negligence- 
liability insurance system: 

—IJt has failed to compensate vic- 
tims of automobile accidents ade- 
quately. 

—lIt has failed to compensate vic- 
tims fast enough. 

—It has failed to compensate vic- 
tims fairly. 

—TIt has failed to expend the pre- 
mium dollars on the compensation 
—too many going into such adminis- 
trative costs as lawyers fees. 

—It has failed to give victims the 
incentives or the economic means to 
rehabilitate themselves. 

—lIt has failed to do anything to re- 
duce the tragic annual human _ loss 
resulting from the automobile acci- 
dents. 


Impartial Study 


“This indictment may be severe,” 
the report adds, “but it has been 
drawn by every impartial study of the 
subject in recent yeras, including the 
$2 million study commissioned by 
Congress and undertaken by the De- 
partment of Transportation (DOT).” 

The report agrees with the DOT 
study that the economic waste in the 
present system must be reduced. It 
pointed out further that the system 
“has the highly dubious distinction of 
having probably the highest cost-bene- 
fit ratio of any major compensation 
system currently in operation in this 
country.” 

The present system returns only 
about 44 cents in benefits to accident 
victims for each dollar paid in pre- 
miums. 

A serious problem is that many 
people who pay insurance premiums 
receive no benefits when they are ac- 
cident victims. 
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EPA Study 


Health, Work Performance 
Greatly Affected by Noise 


A noise criteria document released 
by the Environmental Protection 
Agency affirmed recently that high 
exposure levels of noise are poten- 
tially detrimental to work perform- 
ance and efficiency as well as health. 

Until the past year or so, sigrifi- 
cant noise-induced hearing loss was 
considered a problem only for work- 
ers in a noisy job environment. 

Now, however, the federal study 
shows that it is necessary to con- 
sider the broader problem of possible 
hearing damage from environmental 
noise to which the general population 
may be exposed, whether voluntarily 
or involuntarily, in the course of day- 
to-day living. 

The hazard is greatly increased for 
workers, when the job-related noise is 
added to the general environmental 
noise the chances of hearing loss are 
considerable. 

The purpose of the new EPA study 
is a description of the scientific knowl- 
edge most useful in determining the 
effects of noise on people’s health and 
welfare. This study, plus two others, 
will provide the basis for noise stand- 
ards and regulations called for by the 
Noise Control Act of 1972. 

In scientific terms, noise is dis- 
cordant sound caused by nonperiodic 
vibrations in the air. In common 
usage, noise is unwanted so:'nd, sound 
without value, or noise pollution. 

The use of mechanical systems— 
most notably transportation engines, 
construction machinery, industrial 
plant machines. and equipment used 
in and around the home—has made 
noise a significant factor in the de- 
gradation of the environment. 

The EPA study found that noise 
can cause many physiological re- 
sponses. However, no clear evidence 
exists to show that these responses 
lead to irreversible changes and _per- 
manent health effects. 

Noise can interfere with sleep, but 
relating noise exposure level to quality 
of sleep is a difficult problem. Noise 
exposure may cause fatigue, irritabil- 
ity or insomnia, but the evidence in 
this regard is far from clear. 

Noise exposure can be presumed to 
cause general stress. Unresolved is 


either the relationship between noise 
exposure and stress or even the thresh- 
old noise levels or duration at which 
stress May appear. 

Noise exposure can bring about var- 
ious manifestations in the cardiovas- 
cular system. However, no clear per- 
manent effects on the circulatory sys- 
tem have been demonstrated. 

The relationship between moderate 
noise levels and performance (or work 
efficiency) is not clearly defined. High 
noise levels do appear to have poten- 
tially detrimental effects on perfor- 
mance, on accident rate and absentee- 
ism in industry, especially when such 
noise is intermittent, unexpected, or 
uncontrollable. 

Among other conclusions in 
study: 

—The sound of rock and roll bands 
is exceeded in degree of hearing haz- 
ard only by motorcycle and drag rac- 
ing and by intensive sport shooting 
with inadequate ear protection. 

—From early teenage onwards, and 
particularly in the age range of 25 
through 65 years, women in industrial 
countries, including the United States, 
generally have better hearing than 
men. Female employees have been 
found to have better hearing than 
male employees, even when they work 
side-by-side in noisy industries. 

—Certain primitive people, living in 
remote areas of the world where they 
are not exposed to the constant din 
of mechanized civilization, have been 
found to have unusually sharp hearing 
in comparison with urban populations 
of corresponding ages. 


the 


Job Hazards 


Must be 
Eliminated 


A federal safety court ruled recently 
that employers must protect workers 
by eliminating job hazards wherever 
possible and can’t do so just by pro- 
viding protective equipment. 

The decision by the Occupational 
Safety and Health Review Commis- 
sion was considered a significant one 
in terms of corporate safety and 
health programs. 
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¢ TAX JUNGLE HEARINGS 


A Senate finance subcommittee plans hearings this month on state taxation of interstate com- 
merce, hopefully with the idea of trying to form a concensus on how to make state tax 
systems more uniform. Congress historically has been reluctant to try to apply broad legis- 
lative solutions to the tangle of problems encountered by interstate companies operating 
under vastly different state tax systems. 


© CONGRESSIONAL TRAVELS 


Foreign travel during 1972 by members of Congress and their staffs and committee aides 
cost $955,820, according to reports filed. At least 233 congressmen made 328 trips to for- 
eign countries last year. More than 70 per cent of the total expense was incurred by mem- 
bers of the House. 


@ WOMEN’S REFERENDUM 


The newest organization advocating a shorter workweek is called WUSH—-Women United 
for Shorter Hours. WUSH is trying to get a referendum placed on the citywide ballot in 
New York City next November to endorse the 30-hour workweek with no reduction in pay 
or benefits. 


© WELFARE PROPOSALS 


The Joint Economic Committee’s subcommittee studying the nation’s welfare system has come 
up with three reform proposals that will be studied by Congress in the months ahead. The 
proposals range from guaranteed jobs to public service employment and annual cash grants 
to all persons, regardless of need. The subcommittee expects to come up with additional 
reform proposals later. 


e FEDERAL COURT HEARINGS 


The Commission on Revision of the Federal Court Appellate System plans further hearings 
on redistricting of the federal court system. The commission’s job is to come up with recom- 
mendations to Congress on shuffling the judicial circuits. Also being studied are the internal 
procedures and structure of the appellate system. 


¢ CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS ’72 


Some 70,000 individuals contributed or lent more than $79 million to all candidates in 
the 1972 presidential campaign, according to a report issued by the General Accounting 
Office. Spokesmen for the GAO, however, noted that there were some defects in the report 
because the public disclosure law that yielded the contributor information did not take effect 
until 1972 was three months old. 


© TRANSPORTATION SECURITIES 


Congressman Harley O. Staggers, West Virginia Democrat, has reintroduced his proposal to 
place regulatien of transportation securities under the Securities and Exchange Commission. 
The bill was first introduced in 1971 after which the Interstate Commerce Commission in- 
stituted a number of rule changes that placed its securities reporting requirements in line 
with those of the SEC. 


e BIBLE TO RETIRE 

Sen. Alan Bible, Nevada Democrat, announced plans to retire and will not seek reelection 
next year. The Senator first came to the Senate in 1954 to fill the unexpired term of the 
lat Pat McCarran and was reelected in three succeeding elections. 
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@ Eating Out 


It has been estimated that Americans will spend 
more than $27 billion during 1973 to eat out at 
restaurants, lunch counters, hamburger drive-ins, 
food vending cubbyholes and other places that dis- 
pense food. 

The sum amounts to approximately twice the 
amount spent in eating outside the home two dec- 
ades ago and comes to the equivalent of $130 per 
person. By year’s end, an estimated 145 million 
meals will have been eaten away from home. 

Even as the rate of eating out has been climbing 
at an average of about 9 per cent a year in recent 
years, the cost of eating out has gone up at an 
annual rate of about 17 per cent. 

The trend has resulted in a boom in vending 
machine operations. Many other forms of eateries 
are becoming increasingly automated. 


@ All-American Arsenal 


American citizens maintain a national arsenal of 
some 30 million privately-owned handguns, accord- 
ing to a federal advisory commission. 

In making public the gun estimate, the National 
Advisory Commission on Criminal, Justice Standards 
and Goals recommended that privately-owned guns 
should be prohibited by 1983 as part of a “national 
strategy to reduce crime.” 

The commission said Americans are accumulating 
handguns at a rate of nearly two million a year. 


@ Bicycle Theft Wave 


Coupled with the tremendous growth in popularity 
of bicycling in recent months there has likewise been 
a tremendous growth in bicycle thievery. 

Possibly the greatest center for bicycle theft is 
Los Angeles, Calif., where police say the 12,000 
reported thefts a year are probably only a third of 
the number of bikes actually stolen. 

Part of the problem in major cities is similar to 
that in Los Angeles where 186,000 bicycles were 
sold last year but only 69,500 were registered. While 
registration does not guarantee recovery of stolen 
bikes, it is an aid to the bicycle theft division. 

The State of California recently established a 
state file on stolen bicycles. 


Do you have an old farm tractor seat? Such 
seats are becoming collector’s items, particu- 


larly the cast-iron units used on old horse- 
drawn implements, and are selling for as high 
as $200 per seat. 
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voor (Nformation 


The Federal Trade Commission is inviting 
complaints from consumers and businessmen 
to determine the extent of misrepresentation 


regarding those “easy to assemble” toy kits so 
prominent on the market during last Christmas 
sales. 


@ Chain Store Expansion 


Chain Store Age, an industry publication, says 14 
big retailers opened 484 stores iast year for the sec- 
ond largest 1-year expansion on record. 

California and Florida are favorite spots for new 
locations of chain stores, but secondary markets are 
enjoying rapid growth also. 


@ Remodeling Boom 


Building-supply companies expect their market to 
increase two or three times as fast as the Gross 
National Product in the next few years because of 
a boom in remodeling of homes. 


Many homes built a generation ago now are in 
need of major remodeling. A trade publication esti- 
mates that home owners will spend $22.3 billion 
throughout 1973 to bring their house up to snuff. 
Last year’s total was $20 billion. 

Roofing is a big item, for example. An estimated 
five million single-family houses built in the private 
housing boom of the early 1950’s now have reached 
the age when roofing replacement is needed. 

One study indicates that home owners, by the end 
of 1973, will have remodeled 3.4 million kitchens 
and 2.8 million bathrooms, and added 732,000 bath- 
rooms to their houses. 


@ Multinational Profit 


The Royal Dutch-Shell Group of Companies, one 
of the biggest multinational web of corporations in 
the world, attained an increase of 160.3 per cent in 
second-quarter net income this year on a sales gain 
of 24.5 per cent. 

Increased demand for products and higher prices, 
amongst other reasons, were cited as reasons for the 
big gain announced in the multinational’s mid-year 
report. 


@ Earthworm Bonanza 


An estimated 100 full-timers and perhaps as many 
as 50,000 parttimers are cashing in on the demand 
for earthworms for fishermen. 

Despite a rash of artificial bait products on the 
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market, live earthworms remain the most popular 
bait. There’s no telling how many worms are sold 
for bait each year, but one big earthworm farmer 
in Georgia now sells 25,000,000 worms annually. 

There are 3,250 species of earthworm but only 
three basic varieties are sold as bait. Earthworms 
reproduce at a rate that makes rabbits seem slug- 
gish. An earthworm population will double itself 
every two months. 


@ Chocolate Bar Melts 


Anyone who eats candy bars of different brands 
is fully aware that their size has been shrinking in 
recent years, but now the price is going to change 
too. 

In all likelihood, there no longer will be a 10-cent 
chocolate bar by 1974. The world’s largest manu- 
facturers of such candy are going to the 15-cent 
bar. 

The Nestle Co., Inc., the world’s largest food 
combine, plans to bring out a 15-cent bar soon 
that will weigh about a quarter ounce more than 
its present 10-cent bar. The Hershey Foods Corp., 
in Pennsylvania says it does not intend to raise the 
price but will not say that a price rise will not 
come. 

Hershey, as has Nestle, has lightened its 10-cent 
bar in recent months. Reason for the changes is 
that imported chocolate beans have been going up 
steadily in price. Sugar, likewise, has gone up about 
AO per cent in price. 

One manufacturer, Peter Paul Mounds, plans to 
switch to substitute compounds that have a choco- 
late flavor. General Foods is considering shutting 
down its industrial chocolate facilities. 


@ Suds and Soft Soap 


Despite dramatic, boastful advertising by manu- 
facturers, the differences between brand-name house- 
hold cleaning products may be slight, according to 
recent findings by the Federal Trade Commission. 

Data was submitted to the FTC by 28 soap and 
detergent firms to substantiate advertising claims. 
Alhough the government agency made no comment 
upon the information turned in, government lawyers 
indicated they were less than satisfied that all in- 
formation received was complete. A survey of the 
data revealed little difference among products mar- 
keted by the biggest companies. 

The FTC requested additional data from several 
firms, including Procter & Gamble, Colgate-Palm- 
olive and Lever Bros., which together account for 
as much as 80 per cent of soap and detergent sales, 


@ Student Loan Crisis 


The number of bank loans being made for college- 
bound students from the $10,000-$15,000 family 
income bracket has plunged remarkably in recent 
months. 

Banks and other lenders for the low-interest fed- 
erally guaranteed student loans are squeezing such 
borrowers out of the market—presumably because 
the families are not poor enough. 

Such loans decreased 41 per cent in the March 


through June period in comparison with the same 
period in 1972. Instead of the usual July spurt for 
student loans, the volume during that month was 
25 per cent below July, 1972. 

Another factor is that by law the interest ceiling 
on student loans is set at 8.75 per cent, considerably 
below the prime rates banks can charge on more 
desirable loans. 


@ Tax Evasion 


Some 1,186 Americans were indicted for tax 
evasion and related crimes in fiscal 1973 which 
ended last June 30th. 

The number of indictments continues a steady 
rise. In 1971 there were 956 such indictments, and 
in 1972 the number increased to 1,085. 

The Internal Revenue Service attributes the in- 
crease to improved administration in its criminal 
division, formation of additional investigative teams 
and computerization of some procedures. 


@® Paper Shortage 


Paper shortages are beginning to develop not only 
in newsprint but in paper for packaging. 

Packaging paper, in fact, is expected to become 
in very short supply over the next several years as 
consumption increases more than 5 per cent an- 
nually, The percentage contrasts with the estimate 
by the Commerce Department that paper producion 
over he next 30 months will increase by only 1.5 
per cent. 

Industry already has begun considering alternative 
packaging techniques, such as shrink-wrapping, and 
to save excess packing material for recycling. 


@ Snowmobile Popularity 


Snowmobile manufacturers sold only 10,000 units 
of their product in the 1962-63 winter season but 
last winter the industry’s total sales zoomed to 
530,000 snowmobiles. 


Producer’s expect to sell another half-million units 
this coming winter and anticipate marketing a mil- 
lion snowmobiles a year by 1980. 


@ Rustlers Revive 


Nationwide meat shortages have prompted a re- 
vival of activity by rustlers, particularly in Illinois. 

Police and farmers in that state have been trying 
to figure out ways of halting the theft of stock on 
the hoof. Cattle, hogs, and anything else with four 
legs is being stolen by motorized rustlers. 

Altogether, nearly 1,000 head of cattle were rus- 
tled in Illinois in the first six months of this year— 
an all-time high for the state—at a loss of more than 
half a million dollars. 


An automated freezer warehouse designed to 
store nearly 12 million pounds of frozen petato 
products is nearing completion in Minnesota. 


The warehouse, to be operated by Northern 
Star Co., of Minneapolis, will use a computer 
to distribute on a nationwide basis. 
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Vibration Analyzer 


This new vibration analyzer is said 
to pinpoint vibration in any part of 
a truck or car and, in this way, elimi- 
nates guesswork in maintenance. Four 
Sensors (center) can be attached to a 
vehicle to send electronic messages by 
cable to the control console (left). 
Oscillations on the control console 
pinpoint the source of vibration. 


Automatic Ramp 
A light pull on the operating ring 
is all that is needed to activate this 
ramp. The ramp rises automatically 
and the hinged lip extends and locks. 
The operator need only walk out on 
the ramp to float it down to the truck. 


oe 


Swivel Loader Lift 
Deliveries move faster when the 
driver doesn’t have to wait for 
crowded docks or pits to clear. With 
this swivel loader lift, he can swing 
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the gate out and unload in minutes 
anywhere in the parking lot, then 
wheel the product to a receiving dock 
with his hand truck. 


SoRORe 


Air Brake Lines 


Permanently coiled retractable ther- 
moplastic air brake lines for easy 
tractor/trailer connections are now 
available. According to the manufac- 
turer, the new product’s advantages 
compared to rubber are ruggedness, 
ease of handling and _ installation, 
lower maintenance and installation ex- 
pense, and greater durability. 


Returnable Containers 


A returnable and reusable pallet 
box container has been announced. 
The firm says the new product should 
be attractive to distribution terminals 
and chain stores, especially those in- 
volved with seasonal merchandise. 
Permanently attached corner hinges 
permit easy collapsibility, the com- 
pany reports, and special hardware 
enables the sides to be securely locked 
onto the pallet. 


Portable Hot Water Unit 


Specific demands for degreasing, 
washing and _ sterilizing everything 
from refrigerated transport vehicles to 
food industry equipment are being 
met by this new dual-purpose portable 
high-pressure hot water unit. The 
manufacturer claims the unit can at- 
tain a maximum heat of 210 degrees 
within 60 seconds. 


Recreational Vehicle Light 


A new series of recreational vehicle 
lights has been marketed. They are 
designed to serve as company, multi- 
function lights on all kinds of “RV’s.” 
Features for each of the four models 
being shown include: clearance for 
water draining, American-made bulbs, 
screw held lenses and positive screw 
attachment for positive ground. 


WHAT’S NEW keeps our readers 
informed of new ideas. Since it 
is the policy of THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL TEAMSTER not to ad- 
vertise any product, trade names 
and manufacturers are omitted. 
(nterested readers can obtain names 
of manufacturers by writing THE 
INTERNATIONAL TEAMSTER, 
810 Rhode Island Ave., N. E., 
Washington, D. C. 20018. A 
stamped, self-addressed envelope 
must be enclosed. 

A report on new products and 
processes on this page in no way 
constitutes an endorsement or rec- 
ommendation. All performance 
claims are based on statements by 
the manufacturer. 
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LAUGH LOAD 


Dead Wrong? 


The personnel manager of a big company had 
died. An elaborate funeral was in progress and the 
minister had talked at great length about what a fine 
family man he had been, how sober, how dedicated 
to his work, what a community worker he had been, 
how kind to those employees who were beneath his 
gentle guidance, etc. Finally his widow could stand 
it no longer. She called to her eight-year-old and 
said: “Johnny, you just edge up there quietly and 
see who’s in that coffin!” 


Not Setting Pretty 


Once General McClellan sent Lincoln a bulletin 
headed: “Headquarters Saddle.” 

“Poor McClellan,” remarked the annoyed Lincoln. 
“He has his headquarters where his hindquarters 
ought to be.” 


Both Ends 


A man was trying to hang a picture on the wall of 
his apartment. His doorbell rang. When he opened 
the door, there was his next-door neighbor. 

“I'm sorry if my hammering bothered you,” the 
man said. “I was hanging a picture.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” the neighbor said. “I just 
wanted to know if it’s all right to hang a picture on 
the other end of the nail.” 


Adult Education 


A father was telling a neighbor how he stopped 
his son from being late to high school. “I bought 
him a car,” he said. 

“How did that stop him from being late?” the 
neighbor asked. 

“Why, he’s got to get there early to find a parking 
place.” 


Manager's Prerogative 


A business executive, a little on the stuffy side, 
was hurrying to catch his train when a panhandler 
accosted him, requested a dollar. 

“A dollar?” sputtered the exec. “I never heard of 
such a thing. If you want to ask one for money ask 
for a dime or a quarter, but not for a dollar.” 

“Listen, mister,” retorted the bum. “Give me a 
dollar or don’t give me one, but don’t tell me how 
to run my business!” 


The One Hazard 


“IT never worry. I’ve got enough money to last 
me for the rest of my life—unless I buy something.” 


Because you are a Teamster mem- 
ber the magazine is yours to receive 
by right under the Teamster Consti- 
tution. We want you to have the 
magazine but if you fail to notify us 
of a change of address, then you 
deny yourself that right. Please use 
this form to bring your address up 
to date. 
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LOCAL UNION NO 


LEDGER NO 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| NAME OF EMPLOYER 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 


State Zip Code 


l 
Give this form to your Business Agent, Job 
Steward or mail to your Local Union Office. | 
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Sweat Shops Abound 


In Eastern Cities 


Court trials of sweat shop 
and child labor employers in 
New Jersey have revealed that 
hundreds of such shops, lo- 
cated as a rule in bedrooms 
and kitchens, are operated in 
various sections of this city, 
said Morris Sigman, president 
of the International Ladies 
Garment Workers’ Union. 

In these bedroom shops, the 
unionist said, young boys and 
girls and women are making 
hand embroidery, neckwear 
and men’s clothing for large 
firms, He said at least 45,000 
such workers are in the hand 
embroidery trade alone in New 
York City and New Jersey. 

The International Union of 
Garment Workers, Mr. Sig- 
man said, has employed spe- 
cial organizers to visit these 
home shops and to interest 
workers in the union and what 
it means to them in the secur- 


ing of sanitary conditions. The 
union is now organizing sev- 
eral thousand workers in em- 
broidery shops in Hoboken 
and other sections of Hudson 
county. 


The product of these unsan- 
itary shops find sale along 
fashionable drives of New 
York City, where the elite are 
wholly unconscious of the con- 
ditions under which their equi- 
site scarfs and Swiss embroi- 
dery have been fabricated. 


White Collar Workers Advised to Organize 


Magnus Johnson, United 
States Senator-elect from Min- 
nesota, offers the soundest kind 
of advice to “white collar” 
workers who complain because 
common labor is getting better 
pay than they do. 

Johnson’s advice is summed 
up by “Go and do likewise.” 
In answer to an inquiry from 
a Chicago newspaper, he urged 
workers in all trades and pro- 
fessions to take a leaf from the 
book of organized labor and 
organize to better their condi- 
tion as workers in many trades 
have done. He said: 

“There is much resentment, 
I find, amongst the poorly-paid 
store clerks, the small profes- 
sional man and the unsuccess- 
ful merchant expressed in these 
words: ‘The common laborer 
gets more than I do.’ In other 
words, the laborer of 1923, due 
to his persistent efforts to reach 
a well-defined goal of the 
American standard of living, 
has succeeded in getting his 
one dollar per hour whereas 
the clerk and the professional 
man has not been able to do 
as well. 

“Now here is my theory: In- 
stead of the clerk and the pro- 
fessional man finding fault with 
the carpenter and the plumber 


and the brick mason for his 
wages and thus joining the hue 
and cry of organized capital, 
let them go and do likewise; 
let them work hand in hand 
with organized labor to get 
their own incomes increased, 
rather than try to get Labor’s 
reduced. 


“Let all workers stick to- 
gether, the white collar worker 
in the office and the brain 
workers in the professions and 
work hand in hand with orga- 
nized carpenters and bricklay- 
ers to raise the wages of all. 
Capital is always sure of its 
own, regardless of how high 
wages may go. It means only a 
fairer division of the products 
of labor.” 

There’s nothing new in John- 
son’s advice, but it is just as 
good now as when it was first 
given, perhaps thousands of 
years ago. The unorganized 
worker may complain until 
Doomsday, but it won't get 
him anywhere. His only salva- 
tion is in organization. The 
more this is emphasized the 
better are the chances of his 
acting instead of merely talk- 
ing. And for stressing this 
truth and again bringing it 
before the public, Minnesota’s 
new Senator-elect deserves the 
thanks of organized labor. 


Employer ‘Spies’ Charged With Padding Payrolls 


So this time it’s the “opera- 
tives” of the U. S. Department 
of Justice, working under the 
“great detective,” Mr. Burns, 
who are charged with wrong- 
fuily obtaining sums totaling 
$2,000,000 for hush money, 
bribes and trickery. Then, 
John H. Asher, head of the 


Asher Detective Agency of 
New York, and four others, 
are now accused of outrageous- 
ly padding the payrolls of the 
“spies” furnished the New 
York Central Railroad during 
the switchmen’s strike in 1920, 
and for which the Government 
in turn paid quite dearly. 


Nothing new, these latest 
charges! Just more of the old 
story. But it is something new 
to see the highly-paid advisors 
of the employing interests be- 
ginning to discover the rotten- 
ness and danger of the cow- 
ardly sneaks that now infest 
the labor unions. 
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BUYER'S CHECK LIST 
FOR 1973 


There's hardly an item of merchandise the consumer buys which 
cannot be purchased from union made hands. 


When you shop, make two check lists. One of the items you need. 
The other of products and services which are made and per- 
formed by union members. 


Milk Delivery | V Construction & 
Laundry Delivery Building Materials 
Fuel Delivery V Laundry & 
Bread Delivery Dry Cleaning 
Parcel Delivery  V Beer & Soft Drinks 
Moving Services 
Vending Services 
Clothing 

Food 

Appliances 
Furniture 


Hotel and Motel 
Accommodations 


Restaurants 
Barber Shops 
Printing 
Beverages 
Leather Goods 
Newspapers 
Footware 
insurance 
Car Rental 


THOSE ARE JUST A FEW. BUT, IF YOU ARE 
IN THE MARKET PLACE, LOOK FOR THE 
UNION LABEL. 


WORK UNION e BUY UNION 
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TORONTO, CAN. 


DENVER, COLO. 


UNDATED 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


GENEVA, 
SWITZERLAND 


SANTIAGO, CHILE 


DANVILLE, ILL. 


Everyone in the Province of Ontario where 157 companies are now operating 
on a 4-day week seems to be happy with the system. A survey of union 
workers found the members like the longer weekend. Employers say the worker 
morale has improved as a result of reduction in commuting time and overtime 
work. 


Colorado’s plan for job safety and health is the 16th such program to be given 
approval under the Occupational Safety and Health Act. The program will cover 
some 775,000 workers in the mountain state. Colorado is now eligible for 
grants from the Occupational Safety and Health Administration. 


Major league baseball pitchers grumbled all season long about the new balls 
stitched for the first time this year by non-union workers employed by a Spald- 
ing plant in Haiti. Umpires complained too. One umpire discarded more than 
two dozen balls during a single game because he thought they were unsatis- 
factory. 


The Miss America Beauty Pageant went on this year only because of a court 
injunction involving a collective bargaining dispute. Union firemen were picket- 
ing the pageant hall over a contract issue and telephone workers refused to go 
through the picketlines. Pageant promoters rushed to court to prevent the 
contest from being halted because of a breakdown in communications. 


The U.S. Tax Court ruled recently that the cost of a workman getting from a 
union hiring hall to the location of the day’s work is a non-deductible expense. 


The 1973 Eugene V. Debs award will be presented this month to U.S. Rep. 
Michael Harrington of Massachusetts, noted for his fight against poverty in the 
United States and the author of several books. 


James Day, new enforcement chief of the Interior Department’s mine safety 
division, reportedly has plans for shaking up the office of assessment so as to 
hit coal companies with 60,000 delayed fines for safety violations. 


A study by the World Health Organization discovered recently that the riskiest 
hours for workers in all nations are between 5 p.m. and 6 p.m. on Mondays. 


One of the first moves made by the new military dictatorship in Chile was to 
outlaw the Central Workers Confederation, the major union in the nation, which 
had 80,000 members. 


A research psychologist at the Veterans Administration Hospital in Danville, Ill., 
Dr. Roy M. Hamlin, says work may help people to live longer. In his view, 
people live for as long as they feel needed, adding, “‘If the older individual has 
a need for the years beyond 70, he will retain competence and live longer.” 
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Carhaulers Ratify Auto Transport Agreement 
Mail referendum vote is 3-to-2 margin 


Western Conference Meets in San Francisco 
Delegates hear talks by Fitzsimmons, Mohn 


Safety and Health Department Established by iBT 
Fitzsimmons names R. V. Durham to head unit 


Fitzsimmons ‘Halfway House’ Dedicated 
To aid rehabilitation of drug abusers 


Banquet Honors Retired Teamster Vice President 
700 gather at testimonial for Joe Diviny 


Teamsters Lead in First-Half Elections 
Tops in single-union ballot wins 
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LARYNGECTOMY PATIENTS 
HELPED BY TEAMSTER 


George Walsh, secretary-treasurer 
of Teamster Local 3 in New York 
City, only a few years ago was 
left speechless as a result of 
surgery to remove a malignant 
growth in his throat. He has made 
such a remarkable comeback that 
now he spends two nights a 
week teaching other post- 
laryngectomy patients how to 
speak again. 

Within a few weeks after 
undergoing the surgery, Walsh 
started mastering what is called 
““esophogeal speech’’—a system 
of vibrating the esophogus to 
create speech sound. 

In a short while, he was so 
successful that doctors asked him 
to visit patients who had just 
gone through the operation to 
show how it is possible to learn to 
speak again. 

For some time now, Walsh has 
been spending two nights a week 
teaching classes in ‘““esophogeal 
speech” as a volunteer for the 
Nassau branch of the American 
Cancer Society. Despite his often 
heavy duties as Local 3 secretary- 
treasurer, Walsh has yet to miss 

a scheduled session of his classes. 
Among his patients are people 
from all walks of life for most of 
whom the ability to converse is 
important to their continued 
functioning at their respective 
occupations. Walsh is pleased to 
report that as high as 90 per cent 
of the students learn to speak 
sufficiently so that they can lead 
normal lives. 


CAROLINA OFFICER NAMED 
TO STATE ADVISORY POST 


Ralph Durham, president of Team- 
ster Local 391 in Greensboro, 
N.C., recently was named to a 
7-member state advisory council 
on Occupational Safety and 
Health. 

Durham was appointed by State 
Labor Commissioner Billy Creel. 
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The council will advise Creel 
concerning administration of North 
Carolina’s new Occupational 
Safety and Health Agency. 


DRIVER SUFFERS WOUNDS 
RESISTING HIJACKERS 


Leslie Self, a member of Teamster 
Local 807 in New York City, 
suffered stab wounds on the face, 
arms and back recently when he 
resisted hijackers trying to take his 
truck and cargo. Self, a driver for 
Bilkay, had just made a delivery to 
a shoe store when he was 
approached by a man armed with 
with a knife and forced to drive 
the truck to another area. 

As Self pulled into the curb to 
park, according to police, 

he swung at the hijacker with a 
piece of pipe and knocked out a 
few of the man’s teeth. 

An accomplice had been following 
the truck in an automobile, 
however, and when he saw the 
Teamster getting the upper hand, 
jumped out and stabbed Self a 
few times. The would-be hijackers 
escaped. 


OHIO OFFICER LEADS 
LOCAL TORCH CAMPAIGN 


Jack Presser, assistant to IBT Vice 
President William Presser who 
heads Teamster Joint Council 41 

in Cleveland, Ohio, was named 
chairman of the labor advisory 
committee for this year’s United 
Torch campaign in the Cleveland 
area. Cuyahoga County’s goal this 
year is nearly $23 million. 


BAKERY PIONEER 
TAKEN BY DEATH 


Lester J. Lussier, a former trustee 
of Teamster Local 404 in 
Springfield, Mass., died recently 
in Florida at the age of 76. Lussier 
became a Teamster in 1940 and 
actively helped organize bakery 
drivers into Local 404. He later 
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served on bakery negotiating 
committees in New England and 
was a trustee of his local union for 
13 years. 

Lussier may best be remembered 
by people, who perhaps never 
even knew his name, because of 
what he did one winter 

evening. His truck and others were 
stalled in snowdrifts on the open 
road along with scores of 
passenger cars. There was no 
relief in sight. 

Lussier had a load of bakery 
goods that clearly was not going 
anywhere, and around him were 
people who were cold, tired 

and hungry. He opened the truck, 
broke out the doughnuts, buns, 
cakes and other pastries and 
passed them out as far as they 
would go. 

The Teamster was highly com- 
mended by his company when the 
story later came to light. 


TEAMSTER EDITOR 
IS GROUND-BREAKER 


Ed Donohoe, editor of the 
“Washington Teamster,” official 
publication of Teamster Joint 
Council 28 of which IBT Vice 
President Arnie Weinmeister is 
president, served as master of 
ceremonies recently for the 
ground-breaking of the Fred 
Hutchinson Cancer Research Center 
in Seattle. Donohoe was a prime 
mover in local fund raising and 
support for the center honoring the 
late famous baseball pitcher who 
died of cancer. The research 
center will cost $7.2 million of 
which $1 million was raised in 

the Seattle area. The remainder of 
the cost will be underwritten by 
the National Cancer Institute. 


SEATTLE LOCAL OFFICER 
TAKEN BY DEATH 


Earl P. Collins, secretary-treasurer 
of Teamster Local 763 in Seattle, 
Wash., died recently at the age 
of 52. 


OBSERVATIONS 
of the 
GENERAL PRESIDENT 


SINCE THE last issue of The International Teamster magazine the 
International Union has completed yet another national agreement— 
this one with the auto transport industry. 

This agreement, overwhelmingly ratified by the nearly 19,000 mem- 
bers who deliver autos, parallels the same fine terms of the National 
Master Freight Agreement. 

Again, the bargaining process for this agreement began with local 
union meetings, questionnaires to the membership from the national 
bargaining committee, much committee work, and then finally the 
consummation of an agreement in a national mail refrendum among 
the membership involved. 

And, too, it was an agreement negotiated during difficult times when 
government wage guidelines had to be considered in negotiations, 
along with the needs of the membership. 

I personally am filled with pride for the manner in which the Inter- 
national Union’ and its affiliates have conducted themselves in these 
difficult times. 

While we have our problems, I cannot recall a time in the history 
of our union over the past four decades when union solidarity was 
more evident. Our strength as a union springs up to the top of the 
organization from the rank-and-file member. Except in isolated cases, 
we find that from this strength, the union is completing its negotiations 
with excellent agreements and with no time lost because of work 
stoppages. 

This, of course, is of great benefit to the rank-and-file member, but 
equally as important it is of great benefit to the entire economy of 
the nation. 

These thoughts have been with me since the conclusion of our major 
national agreements, and I just want to wrap up this phase of our 
union business with a sincere “thanks” to all involved—the member- 
ship, the local union and conferences officers, and the members of the 
general executive board who have performed in the best tradition of 
trade unionism. 


The International Teamster 
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National 
Automobile 
Transport 
Contract Ratified 


A MAIL referendum conducted 
under the supervision of the Labor 
Department resulted in ratification 
of the new National Automobile 
Transporters Agreement by a strong 
majority of the Teamsters covered by 
the contract. 

The agreement, substantially pat- 
terned after the National Master 
Freight Agreement, was made effec- 
tive from September 1, 1973, 
through May 31, 1976. 

Ratification was by a 3-to-2 mar- 
gin, according to Joseph E. Ellinger, 
chief of the Labor Department’s 
division of industrial relations serv- 
ices. He coordinated the mail ballot. 

The contract affects 18,700 mem- 
bers belonging to 98 Teamster local 
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STaTe OF THE UNION 


General President Frank E. Fitzsimmons served as chairman 


of the Teamsters National Automobile Transporters Industry 
Negotiating Committee. Membership approval of the agree- 
ment was by mail referendum conducted under the super- 
vision of the Labor Department. 


unions. A total of 306 companies 
are signatory to the agreement. 

Acceptance of the pact by the 
membership reflected a strong sup- 
port for the recommendation to rat- 
ify as made by the Teamsters 
National Automobile Transporters 
Industry Negotiating Committee of 
which General President Frank E. 
Fitzsimmons was the chairman. 

In his letter to members regarding 
the notice of balloting, Fitzsimmons 
commented that in spite of restric- 
tions on the extent of wage in- 
creases, “we have again made re- 
markable advances, not only in 
our wage rates, but, equally as im- 
portant, in substantially increased 
pension and health and welfare ben- 


efits.” 

Fitzsimmons said the gains were 
in line with the answers of the mem- 
bership to a questionnaire distrib- 
uted prior to negotiations. The 
answers showed that the majority of 
the members were especially inter- 
ested in pension and health and 
welfare gains. The new contract pro- 
vides a total increase of $16 a week 
in those areas over the life of the 
agreement. 

Wages for hourly-rated workers, 
mileage rates and other monetary 
gains were comparable to the freight 
contract negotiated earlier this year. 

Contract changes also were made 
in area supplement language to suit 
the desires of the membership. 


Western Conference of Teamsters 


Meets in San Francisco 


General President Frank E. Fitzsimmons brought the Western 
Conference delegates up to date on International Union af- 


fairs in a business session speech. 


FOUR HUNDRED delegates were 
given a program of action for the 
future by Teamsters Union leaders at 
the Western Conference of Teamsters 
meeting in San Francisco, Calif., Sep- 
tember 11-12. 

Leading the way were General 
President Frank E. Fitzsimmons and 
Vice President Einar O. Mohn, direc- 
tor of the Western Conference. 

Delegates burst into applause when 
the General President emphasized at 
the beginning of his address to the 
business session that the Teamsters 
Union has progressed to the point 
where it stands “heads high above any 
other labor organization in the country 
and will continue to do so.” 

While the progress has been grati- 
fying, Fitzsimmons said, it can only 
further improve if there is no relaxing 
on the part of elected officers and 
business representatives. 

He stressed that greater cooperation 
among Teamster affiliates and atten- 
tion to the proper conduct of affairs 
at the local union level were essen- 
tial to continued success, 

The General President said it was 
his opinion that greater effort must 
be made to get the membership to 
participate in the affairs of the local 
union, adding, “This is the responsi- 
bility of you as elected officers.” 

Fitzsimmons received applause as 
he defended the Teamsters Union sup- 
port of President Nixon, saying: “The 
point is, we endorsed Nixon as a man, 
not the Republican Party as such. And 
we'll continue to endorse people who 
are capable and will do a job for this 
country.” 


Vice President Einar O. 
Mohn, director of the 
Western Conference, of- 
fered to the delegates a 
set of goals for the fu- 
ture. 


Teamsters General President 
Frank E, Fitzsimmons expressed 
continued confidence in the ad- 
ministration and leadership of 
Vice President Einar O. Mohn 


as he appointed Mohn to 
another 2-year term as director 
of the Western Conference of 
Teamsters at the Area Confer- 
ence meeting in San Francisco 
last month. 
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Arnie Weinmeister 


In the area of legislative activity, 
the General President complimented 
the efforts of Dave Sweeney, IBT 
legislative director, and urged the dele- 
gates to help elect representatives to 
the Congress who will vote “for the 
good of the country.” He stressed, 
“A President can’t do much unless 
he has a majority.” 

Regarding the farm worker situa- 
tion in California, Fitzsimmons said 
the Teamster leadership is trying to 
resolve the difficult problem in a way 
that “we think is best for the union.” 

Whatever happens, said Fitzsim- 
mons, “Nobody is going to take juris- 
diction away from the Teamsters.” 

Fitzsimmons spoke briefly on one 
point of criticism, telling the delegates 
frankly that freight local unions were 
falling short in their responsibilities; 
that an increasing percentage of local 
cartage is non-union. He said a new 
program of organization is being 
planned that will require the enlisted 
aid of all affiliates in a concerted orga- 


nizing program. 

Western Conference Director Mohn 
set the mood for the meeting when 
he reminded the delegates, ‘“We’re not 
here to reminisce about the past.” In 
one-two-three order, Mohn discussed 
some of the pressing problems facing 
the Western Conference and also laid 
out some goals for the future: 

—An accommodation will be 
reached with the United Farm Work- 
ers Organizing Committee on the sub- 
ject of farm workers. 

—Organizing the unorganized still 
has top priority, particularly in the 
freight industry. 

—Attention must be paid to the in- 
crease of freeport areas in the West 
so that protection can be given to 
Teamster warehousing. 

—Contract negotiations are becom- 
ing broader and unions must recog- 
nize that few agreements are localized 
anymore, rather, they are negotiated 
with widespread conglomerates. 

—lIt is important to remember con- 
tract liability as the courts increasingly 
punish unions for violations of agree- 
ments. 

—Organized labor must become 
more actively involved in the election 
of political candidates. 


eres ee 


| 
| Teamster meetings around the | 
nation, General President Frank | 
E. Fitzsimmons told Western | 
| Conference delegates he was, | 
| “no matter what happens,” a | 
candidate for reelection at the | 
|} 1976 convention—a statement | 
| which provoked heavy applause. 
} Support for Fitzsimmons’ candi- |} 
| dacy was pledged by Vice Pres- | 
} ident Einar O. Mohn, WCT 
director. 
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—Good relationships must be main- 
tained with other elements of orga- 
nized labor, particularly in local com- 
munity affairs. 

—Teamster affiliates must work to- 
gether more closely than in the past 
for the good of the membership. 

—Minority membership must be 
better protected in the negotiation and 
policing of Teamster contracts. 

—Teamster retirees should not be 
forgotten and it should be made pos- 
sible for them to continue being help- 
ful. 

—Develop better understanding and 
recognition through greater participa- 
tion in community affairs. 

—Improve communications within 
local unions and between local unions. 

Making a guest appearance at the 
conference was former International 
Union general president, Dave Beck, 
who founded the Western Conference 
in the early 1930's. 

Beck told the delegates the Team- 
sters Union cannot help but grow even 


Members of the Policy Committee of the Western Conference of Teamsters are shown taking the oath of office at the close 
of the Area Conference meeting in San Francisco, Calif. 
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Mathew Tobriner 


Joe Ballew 


greater if its officers and business 
agents apply themselves to the time- 
tested pattern of structure. 

He made a pitch for the encour- 
agement of young leadership, urging 
the audience of elected local union 
officials to “bring along young men of 
intelligence and ability who will work 
at this job!” 

Taking part in the business sessions 
and speaking briefly to the delegates 
were International Vice Presidents: 
George Mock of Sacramento, Calif.; 
Ed Lawson of Vancouver, B.C.; Wel- 


Weldon Mathis 


Dave Beck 


Jess Rosenberg 


cd 
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don Mathis, executive assistant to 
General President Fitzsimmons, and 
Arnie Weinmeister of Seattle, Wash. 

Teamster General Secretary-Treas- 
urer Murray W. Miller was unable to 
attend the sessions as planned. Re- 
tired Vice President Joseph J. Diviny, 
for whom a testimonial banquet was 
held prior to the opening of the meet- 
ing, was an honored guest at the head 
table. 

Guest speakers included Jess Rosen- 
berg, executive director of the West- 
ern Highway Institute, and Don 
Cagle, Teamsters Union liaison rep- 
resentative with the Cost of Living 
Council. 

Rosenberg discussed the work of 
the institute, particularly in the area 


While addressing the Western 
Conference of Teamsters meet- 
ing recently, General President 
Frank E. Fitzsimmons pointed 
with pride to the fact that mem- 
bership in the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters 
reached an all-time hgh in 
August of this year to exceed 
last November’s mark of 2,069,- 
000. November is traditionally 
the high point of membership in 
the IBT and, based upon the 
August totals, undoubtedly will 
top the 1972 high. 


Dave Sweeney 


Ae? 


Dotson Bennett 


Ps 


Don Cagle 


of highway engineering research and 
also analysis in the fields of taxation 
and economics. 

Cagle brought the delegates up-to- 
date on current regulations and proce- 
dures of the Cost of Living Council. 

Speaking also were delegates Dot- 
son Bennett of Teamster Local 986 in 
Los Angeles, Calif.. who spoke on 
organization of public employees, and 
Jack Strelo, coordinator of retiree ac- 
tivities for the Western Conference, 
who discussed the progress in devel- 
oping retiree groups in the West. 


Ed Lawson 
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WCT Policy 
Committee 
Members 


Following are the members 
of the Policy Committee of the 
Western Conference of Team- 
sters: 

Director—International Vice 
President Einar O. Mohn of 
Burlingame, Calif. 

Members—International Vice 
President Arnie Weinmeister of 
Seattle, Wash.; George Sebes- 
tyen of the Western Confer- 
ence; Pete Kurbatoff of Joint 
Council 42 in Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Frank Donovan of Local 
38 in Everett, Wash.; Robert 
Rampy of Local 53 in Boze- 
man, Mont.; William York of 
Local 78 in Oakland, Calif.; 
Joe Edgar of Local 162 in Port- 
land, Ore.; Thomas Young of 
Local 196 in Los Angeles, 
Calif.; John Lund of Local 206 
in Portland, Ore.; Norman Fin- 
ley of Local 362 in Calgary, 
Alb.; Harry Kachadoorian of 
Local 431 in Fresno, Calif.; 
Peter Wilson of Local 464 in 
Vancouver, B.C.; Wendell Phil- 
lips of Local 484 in San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; Freddy Sanchez of 
Local 750 in Oakland, Calif.; 
Mark O'Reilly of Local 860 in 
San Francisco, Calif.; Jesse 
Carr of Local 959 in Anchor- 
age, Alaska; Harry Bath of Lo- 
cal 961 in Denver, Colo.; Alvin 
Hill of Local 983 in Pocatello, 
Idaho; Arthur Rutledge of Lo- 
cal 996 in Honolulu, Hawaii. 


Also addressing the delegates were 
Joe Ballew, executive assistant to Di- 
rector Mohn, and Jack Goldberger, 
president of Teamster Joint Council 
7, who welcomed the delegates. 

California Supreme Court Justice 
Mathew Tobriner delivered a stirring 
account of Teamster history as he 
addressed the banquet which closed 
the Area Conference meeting. 

Details of a talk by Dave Sweeney, 
legislative director, appear elsewhere 
in this issue. 
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Fitz Names Durham 


Safety and Health Department 
Established by International 


The organizational structure of the 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters now includes a Department of 
Safety and Health. 

General President Frank E. Fitz- 
simmons established the new depart- 
ment effective October Ist with the 
approval of the general executive 
board. 

He named R. V. Durham, president 
of Teamster Local 391 in Greensboro, 
N.C., as the first director of the new 
department. Durham, 42 years old, al- 
ready has set up offices in the Inter- 
national Union’s headquarters in 
Washington, D.C. 

His department will aim at coordi- 
nating the International Union’s efforts 
in the field of safety and health, and 
will establish closer communication 
with the Department of Transporta- 
tion, the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, and the Occu- 
pational Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration. 

Durham has been a Teamster since 
1950 and served as secretary-treasurer 
of his local union from 1960 to 1969 
when he became president, a post he 
still holds. 

During the recent freight negotia- 
tions, he served as head of a subcom- 
mittee on safety. Durham, born Aug. 
19, 1931, in Durham N.C., is married 
and has two children. 


Vote Okays 
Construction 
Agreement 


The new National Construction 
Agreement covering Teamsters en- 
gaged in construction work has been 
ratified overwhelmingly and the 2-year 
contract is now being prepared for 
distribution. 

General President Frank E. Fitz- 
simmons, in a letter to all Teamster 
affiliates last September Sth, wrote 
that in accordance with the Interna- 
tional Union constitution, meetings 
were held by each Area Conference 
for the purpose of ratifying or reject- 
ing the proposed agreement. 

The vote resulted in 121 local un- 
ions favoring the contract while only 
one union opposed it. 


@ Settiement 


Officials of Teamster Local 8 in 
State College, Pa., succeeded in set- 
tling the case of a security officer at 
Pennsylvania State University. The 
officer was discharged last summer but 
reinstated to his job with all benefits, 
including backpay, without the case 
having to go to arbitration, according 
to Leroy M. Burd, secretary-treasurer 
of the local union. 


Dues Up $1 


In accordance with action 
taken by delegates to the 1971 
convention of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, dues 
for all Teamsters Union mem- 
bers were increased by $1 Oc- 
tober Ist. 

The convention action was 
spelled out in Article X, Section 
3(D). 

General Secretary-Treasurer 
Murray W. Miller forwarded a 
letter to the executive officers 
of all Teamster local unions re- 
minding them of the dues in- 
crease and noting that the Cost 
of Living Council has exempt- 
ed union dues from price con- 
trols. 
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Joining in the dedication of the Fitzsimmons House, a drug 
Las Vegas, 
to right, E. Norrison Beatty, president Southern Nevada 


abuse rehabilitation facility in 


A People Problem 


were left simmons; 


Drug Abuse Council; U.S. Representative David Towell; Fitz- 
Nevada Gov. 
Howard W. Cannon; and Nevada Lt. Gov. Harry Reid. 


Mike O'Callaghan; U.S. Senator 


Fitzsimmons Halfway House 
To Rehabilitate Drug Abusers 


Teamster General President Frank 
E. Fitzsimmons was the honored 
guest last month in Las Vegas, Ne- 
vada, at the dedication of a half-way 
house for rehabilitation of drug 
abusers which bears his name. 

The half-way house was made pos- 
sible by a donation of $50,000 by the 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters as ‘seed’ money which generated 
a federal grant of nearly $250,000 to 
finance the project. 

The Teamster general president was 
joined at the dedication ceremony by 
top Nevada dignitaries, including Gov- 
ernor Donal ‘Mike’ O/’Callaghan, 
Senator Howard W. Cannon, U.S. 
Congressman David Towell, Lt. Gov. 
Harry Reid, State Attorney General 
Robert List, Nevada Supreme Court 
Justices E. M. Gunderson and John 
Mowbray, and Las Vegas Mayor Oran 
Grayson. 

The list of dignitaries included 
many other state and local officials, 
including E. Norrison Beatty, presi- 
dent, Southern Nevada Drug Abuse 
Council. 
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In his dedication address, Fitz- 
simmons said: 


“The whole business of the Team- 


“ drug abuse is a people problem 
and Teamsters are dedicated to finding 
solutions to people problems,” Frank 
E. Fitzsimmons, Teamster General 
President. 


sters is with people problems. In the 
beginning, it was the problem of 
working people to obtain enough for 
their daily labors to eke out an exist- 
ence. Later, as collective bargaining 
was refined, it was a problem of se- 
curity for working people. 

“Modern day labor must, of neces- 
sity, focus on the wide range and kind 
of people problems which cry out for 
solution. That is why Teamsters are 
vitally concerned about the drug 
problems in America and feel quite at 
home as part of the solution, That is 
why we feel a responsibility to do so,” 
the Teamster General President said. 

The program at the Fitzsimmons 
House is one of short-term residential 
recovery. Comp.e e W ta 1 edica! staff 
and facilities, those taking advantage 
of the rehabilitation program will 
have available psychiatric treatment, 
group therapy, and the promise of a 
job upon successful completion of the 
program. 

The program will be administered 
under the a: s»ices of the Southern 
Nevada Drug Abuse Council. 
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Appointment 


Robert E. Schlieve, secretary- 
treasurer of Teamster Local 563 
in Menasha, Wis., recently was 
appointed an organizer for the 
Central Conference of Team- 
sters by IBT Vice President Ray 
Schoessling, director of the Area 
Conference. Schoessling said 
Schlieve will be assigned pri- 
marily to work in the Wisconsin 
area. 


375 Workers 
Gained in 
Missouri Vote 


Some 375 drivers and production 
workers employed by Buddy-L Co., 
in Neosho, Mo., voted overwhelmingly 
for representation by Teamster Local 
823 of Joplin, Mo., in an election 
conducted recently by the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

William W. Kitts, president of 
Local 823, said the successful orga- 
nizing campaign was led by Robert 
Clemons and Dallas Walker, assistant 
business representative of the local 
union. 


@ Office Win 


Clerical workers employed by 
Stokely-Van Camp, Inc., private car- 
rier at Burlington, Wash., voted unan- 
imously for representation by Team- 
ster Local 411 of Mt. Vernon, Wash., 
in a recent National Labor Relations 
Board election, according to James L. 
Hobbs, secretary-treasurer of the local 
union. 


New Contract 


Frozen Food Workers in West 
Get Better Wages and Benefits 


Ten thousand Teamsters Union 
members employed in frozen food 
plants throughout central and north- 
ern California recently ratified a new 
3-year contract providing wage in- 
creases and improved fringe benefits. 

Ratification was by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. The pay increases were 
within freeze limits. 

For the first time, the agreement— 
retroactive to last May 1lst—contains 
a protection of rights clause. It also 
provides for a phase-out, by July of 
1976, of the overtime exemption peri- 
ods that have been costly to workers. 

Under a new grievance procedure, 
a permanent arbitrator will meet at 
regular intervals to handle grievances. 


Medical Benefit 


Another first in the contract pro- 
vides that all regular as well as sea- 
sonal workers with three years on the 
job will receive a medical checkup at 
no cost to them. 

Mobile medical units, utilized dur- 
ing the past several years to give such 
examinations to Teamster cannery 
workers, will go to eight frozen food 
locations in the state to give workers 
a variety of tests. 

Eliminated from the contract are 
lower work classifications for women 
who now have wage parity with male 
workers. The clause resulted in an 
immediate pay increase of 35 cents 
for some women workers. 

Employer contributions toward the 


Fleming Campbell Cited for 
Work On Jobs for Veterans 


Fleming Campbell, International Union general organizer, has received 
a commendation from the Department of Defense for his work with the 
Jobs for Veterans program designed to counsel and assist American 
servicemen leaving the military in finding civilian employment. 

Campbell, an Eastern Conference representative, conducted job semi- 
nars in employment possibilities in the transportation industry in several 
European cities both in 1972 and in 1973. Countries visited were 


England, Germany, Italy and Spain. 


Campbell will participate this Fall in similar counseling in Alaska, 


Okinawa, Japan, Korea and Hawaii. 


The certificate was signed by Roger Kelley, Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for Manpower and Reserve Affairs and James Oates, national 


chairman of Jobs for Veterans. 
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pension plan were increased by five 
cents hourly in each of the three years 
to attain a 45-cent level in 1976. 

Additional monies were negotiated 
to make substantial improvements in 
health and welfare benefits for the 
entire membership. 

Finally, the union’s jurisdiction over 
jobs was extended to receiving stations 
and to any new facilities established 
at a plant. 


@ Overwhelming 


Every employee eligible to vote did 
so at Rocky Mountain Prestrees, Inc., 
of Edwardsville, Kan., and chose 
representation by Teamster Local 541 
of Kansas City, Mo., in a recent Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board election. 

Clyde Ruark of Local 541 said the 
ballot count was 31 to 10 as produc- 
tion and maintenance workers along 
with truck drivers, warehousemen and 
mechanics cast their votes. The com- 
pany manufactures precast concrete. 


J. C. President 
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Edwin D. Dorsey, secretary-treasurer of 
Teamster Local 618 in St. Louis, Mo., 
recently was elected president of Team- 
ster Joint Council 13 which has juris- 
diction in the St. Louis section of the 
state. 
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woseph Diviny Honored 
At Testimonial Banquet 


an 


Joseph J. Diviny 


SEVEN HUNDRED friends and colleagues of Joseph J. Diviny, retired 
Teamster vice president, gathered to honor him with a testimonial dinner 
in San Francisco, Calif., last September 10th. 

Proceeds of the $100-a-plate banquet went to Diviny’s favorite charity, 
The Boys’ Towns of Italy. 

In recognition of his faith and loyalty as a Teamster unionist for 50 
years, Diviny was presented a handsome plaque from Vice President 
Einar O. Mohn, acting as representative of the entire Teamsters Union 
general executive board. The plaque expressed appreciation for Diviny’s 
contributions to the Teamster movement through the years. 

Coupled with the Teamster recognition was the presentation to Diviny 
of a resolution passed by the California legislature in his honor. Team- 
ster Joint Council 7 of the Bay Area presented Diviny with an all- 
expense trip to Rome, Italy. 

San Francisco Mayor Joseph Alioto was the featured speaker for the 
event. 


Teamsters Win at North Star Co. 


Truck drivers and production and _ tion. 


Jack D. Cox, secretary-treasurer of 


North Star Co., Inc., producer of Local 572, said 55 workers were eligi- 


mobile home accessories in Gardena, 
Calif., voted overwhelmingly for repre- 
sentation by Teamster Local 572 of 
Long Beach, Calif., in a recent elec- 
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ble to cast ballots. The vote, con- 
ducted by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, favored the Teamsters 
by 29 to 5. 


Johnstown 
Local Wins 
Decision 


Granting motion for a summary 
judgment, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board ruled that Landis Tool 
Co., of Waynesboro, Pa., violated the 
law by refusing to bargain with Team- 
ster Local 110 of Johnstown, Pa. 

At the time of the infraction, Local 
110 was the certified representative of 
all production and maintenance 
workers and apprentices, including 
programmers, assembly technicians, 
inspection technicians, machine in- 
spectors, tape punch operators, plant 
clerical employees and helpers in the 
pattern shop. 

The Board disagreed with the em- 
ployer’s contentions based mostly 
upon objections to the unit descrip- 
tion. It was pointed out that the em- 
ployer was aware of the nature and 
contents of election notices and posted 
them without objection. Furthermore, 
a substantial and representative num- 
ber of employees voted in the elec- 
tion. 

Landis Tool was ordered by the 
Board to cease the illegal conduct and 
bargain with Local 110 upon request. 


@ Warehousemen 


Warehousemen employed by Now! 
Designs, a fabric design company in 
San Francisco, Calif., voted 11 to 8 
for representation by Teamster Lo- 
cal 860 in a recent National Labor 
Relations Board election, according to 
Robert Paterson, business representa- 
tive for the local union. 


@ In California 


Drivers, warehousemen and helpers 
employed by U.C. Moving Services, 
a moving and storage company in San 
Rafael, Calif., voted unanimously for 
representation by Teamster Local 624 
of Novato, Calif., in a recent National 
Labor Relations Board election, ac- 
cording to William Hampton, presi- 
dent of the local union. 


@® Unanimous 


Truck drivers employed by Edward 
M. Rude Carrier Corp., in Clarks- 
burg, W.Va., unanimously voted for 
representation by Teamster Local 789 
of Fairmont, W.Va., in a recent Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board elec- 
tion, according to Paul R. Butcher, 
secretary-treasurer of the local union. 


The International Teamster 
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Big Unit 
Gained 
In Texas 


Nearly 700 new members 
were added to the roster of 
Teamster Local 568 of Shreve- 
port, La., recently following a 
representation election victory at 
Trailmobile, Inc., of Longview, 
Tex. 

William M. Hays, secretary- 
treasurer of Local 568, said the 
win in the balloting conducted 
by the National Labor Relations 
Board culminated a 3-month or- 
ganizing campaign. The local 
union had tried unsuccessfully 
to organize the plant once be- 
fore. 

Hays said that of 681 em- 
ployees eligible to ballot, 385 
voted for the Teamsters, 257 
against, and two ballots were 
voided. 

He _ expressed appreciation 
for support and assistance given 
in the campaign by the Texas 
Conference of Teamsters. 


Lady B. A. Retires 


Erna Obwald (left) retired recently as 
a business agent for Teamster Local 
228 in Sacramento, Calif., and is 
shown receiving a plaque honoring her 
27 years on the job from Robert 
Smelosky, secretary-treasurer of the 
local union. The lady B.A. started rep- 
resenting Teamsters at Local 857 in 
1946 and later transferred to Local 
228 where she also served on the 
executive board as recording secretary. 
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Japanese Visitors 


Brewery union officials from Japan recently visited the United States to tour 


= 
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plants and get acquainted with American unions, and are shown here as they 
stopped by the Teamster Union headquarters in Washington, D.C. John Hoh 
(right), director of the Teamsters National Conference of Brewery Workers, acted 
as host for the Japanese union leaders representing employees of the Kirin 
Brewing Co., which operates 11 plants throughout Japan and is the world’s 
second largest beer producer with an annual production of nearly 30 million 


barrels. 


January-June 


Six-Month Ballot Summary 
Paced by Teamsters Unions 


One of every five employees eligi- 
ble to ballot in units won by all unions 
in. single-union National Relations 
Board elections during the first six 
months of 1973 voted for Teamster 
representation. 

NLRB statistics released late in 
September revealed that more than 
86,000 workers in single-union elec- 
tions cast winning votes. Of the total, 
17,048—or better than 19 per cent— 
voted Teamster. 

Teamster affiliates dominated every 
statistic in the single-union balloting 
which traditionally is considered the 
most accurate barometer of trade un- 
ion organizing activity and success. 

The NLRB conducted a total of 
4,231 single-union ballots in the Janu- 
ary-June period and Teamster or- 
ganizations were on 1,438—or 34 per 
cent—of the total. 

All unions together won 2,109 
single-union ballots of which the 
Teamsters won 703 for an average 
of 33 per cent. 

In other balloting, Teamster orga- 
nizers gained 3,136 new members in 
44 election victories where two unions 
were on the ballot. 

In elections where three or more 


unions were on the ballots, Teamsters 
gained 988 members in four wins. 
Altogether, Teamsters Unions won 
a total of 751 elections in the 6-month 
period and gained 21,172 members. 


Bargaining 


Order Won 
In Illinois 


The National Labor Relations Board 
ruled recently that H. A. Kuhle Co., 
of Decatur, Ill., committed unfair la- 
bor practices warranting the issuance 
of an order to bargain with Teamster 
Local 279 of Decatur, representative 
of the truck dealership’s parts and 
service department employees. 

The decision upheld the trial exam- 
iner who determined that the com- 
pany’s refusal to recognize the union 
and insistence upon an election despite 
the union’s majority status—though 
valid at the outset—lost its protected 
character and violated the law with 
conduct that disrupted the NLRB 
election machinery. 

Kuhle Co., was ordered by the 
Board to cease the illegal conduct and 
bargain with Local 279 upon request. 
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IBT Scholarship Applications Due 


Applications for the 1973-1974 college scholarships are being accepted and should be submitted no 
later than November 30, 1973. 

The fund, established by the 1966 convention of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters provides 
eight scholarships annually with a value of $6,000 each for use over a four-year period at the rate of 
$1,500 per year. 

Two scholarships are awarded in each of the four Area Conferences and are restricted to sons and 
daughters of Teamsters Union members who pursue an undergraduate degree at a college accredited by the 
Federation of Regional Accrediting Commissions of Higher Education or which has membership in the As- 
sociation of Universities and Colleges in Canada. 

Recipients are selected on the basis of scholastic achievement, aptitude, personal qualifications and 
financial need by an impartial committee of college admissions directors. 

In addition to the application form found in this issue of The International Teamster magazine, 
each applicant must submit the following items: 

Parents’ confidential statement: By means of the information supplied on this form, the College 
Scholarship Service estimates a family’s ability to contribute to a student’s education. It is used by the 
Scholarship Selection Committee to determine the financial need of the applicant. Applicants should sub- 
mit their parents’ confidential statement to the College Scholarship Service at the earliest possible date to 
assure processing prior to the February 28, 1974 scholarship program deadline. Normal processing time by 
the College Scholarship Service when no complications occur is a minimum of four weeks. 


Test scores: All applicants must submit an official transcript as issued by the testing agency for one 
of the following tests: Scholastic Aptitude Test, American College Test, Canadian Scholastics Aptitude Test. 

The test may be taken during the applicant’s junior or senior year but no later than December, 1973, 
for the Canadian Scholastic Aptitude Test or the American College Test and no later than February, 1974, 
for the Scholastic Aptitude Test. 


Academic record: This form is to be completed by the applicant’s high school. The counselor is to 
provide the student’s rank in class and a transcript of his high school grades through the junior year. 

When a high school does not rank its students, additional test requirements are imposed on the ap- 
plicant. Such students must take three of the College Entrance Examination Board’s Admission Testing 
Program achievement tests no later than January, 1974. Two of the achievement tests are to consist of 
English composition and mathematics Level I or II. The third achievement test may be selected from the 
following five alternatives: American History and Social Science, Biology, Chemistry, European History and 
World Culture, Physics. 

Necessary forms and information pertaining to the above requirements will be sent to students upon 
receipt of their application. Receipt of all required material will be acknowledged promptly by the scholar- 
ship fund. Applicants are expected to have all requirements on file with the scholarship fund no later than 
February 28, 1974. Failure to do so will result in disqualification. 

Applicants for this year’s scholarship competition must graduate during the 1973-1974 academic year. 
They must also be the son or daughter of a Teamster member who has not been suspended from mem- 
bership in his local union for the 12 months preceding the application deadline of November 30, 1973. 
Sons and daughters of retired and deceased members are also eligible to apply. 

Financially dependent wards and stepchildren of Teamster members may apply. Sons and daughters 
of members who have deposited withdrawal cards within the 12 months preceding the application dead- 
line are eligible if the member was not suspended from membership during the 12 months preceding his 
withdrawal as well as during the period since his return. 

High school students who are affiliated with the union, but whose parents are not, are ineligible to 
apply. Sons and daughters of members who are on withdrawal but who have not retired are also ineligible. 

Finally, dependents of International and subordinate organization officers and employees are not elig- 
ible to apply. 

Applications received after the November 30, 1973, deadline will be accepted for a reasonable period 
of time; however, it is impossible for the scholarship fund to provide such applicants with registration ma- 
terial for the required tests prior to the registration deadlines. Therefore, any applicant who submits his ap- 
plication in late November or early December should note carefully the test dates stipulated. If the student 
has not already taken one of the required tests, most high schools should have the registration material 
which will be needed. 

Additional information on the Scholarships as well as other Teamster-sponsored scholarships may be 
obtained by writing to: International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 25 Louisiana Avenue, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20001. 
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APPLICATION 


TEAMSTER INTERNATIONAL SCHOLARSHIP FUND 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS, 
WAREHOUSEMEN AND HELPERS OF AMERICA 


1973-1974. PROGRAM 


In order that you may fulfill the requirements and meet the deadlines of this program, your application should reach the 
Scholarship Fund no later than NOVEMBER 30, 1973. Failure to comply with this regulation may result in your inability 
to have required material on file with the Scholarship Fund when finalists are selected. 


APPLICANT TO COMPLETE PAGES 1 AND 2: 


ike 


a Print your Last Name, First 
Name TL LIP ICICI TIL ITIL ILL sie Sista ana Aa 


LAST (Do not include Jr., II or III with your last name) dress in the boxes provided. 
Place only one capital letter, 


punctuation mark or numeral in 


PRIMED Cl. ee 

sary. If both your parents be- 

FIRST (Use your given name, not a nickname) MIDDLE INITIAL long to the Teamsters Union, 
submit only one application. 


wes QOOOOOOoogonoooooOoooo 
noses pspoosooood 
oogo0 


ZIP CODE 


BDF Coaeyc) eel 3) 5 gia (emt oe ane Nee ane ME Se ge Meaney ie sme TS ae 


month day year 


DEK Missle Ea [oy 


U.S. Social Security [| ee EJ—E] [J—U [| @ Be SA aaa Social Security 


Do not use Canadian Social Insurance numbers as they might duplicate a U.S. Social Security number of another 
applicant. 


Name and address of high school which you are attending: 


Name _____ en 
Address 
Expected date of high school graduation eee ee ee | 7/2! 


Early Admission Students: 


Check here if you are entering college in 1974 without completing high school. All carly admission students 
are required to attach the following to this application: 


‘J. A letter (may be a photostatic copy) from a college or university showing that you are under consideration as 


early admissions student. 
2. A letter from your high school principal attesting to your ability to carry college work without completing high 
school. 


Canadian Students: In 1974 I will complete (check one): 
[] Junior Matriculation [_] Senior Matriculation 


Note: You may apply for a James R. Hoffa scholarship only once. Do not apply until your last year of high school. 
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10. What college do you plan to attend? iu 
Please give full name and location of your schools. Do not use initials or popular names. 


Name City, State Fi 


First choice 


Second choice 


11. Full name of Teamster parent 


(please print) 
Relationship (please check) Name and address of employer: 


eather 


= be Mother 


SeJEP ic, sstep-tathens 


_____ d. Step-mother* 


eve, ‘Guardian* 


____ f. Other—specify relationship:* aes 


* If you checked c, d, e or f the person indicated must be able to complete the statement in Item 13. 


12. Signed Date 


Teamster member 


Signed = Date 
Applicant 


If you have checked 11 “a” or “b” above skip Item 13. If you checked I1 c, d, e or f the person indicated must be able 
to complete the statement in Item 13. 


13. I hereby certify that I provide in excess of 50% of the financial support of the applicant and that the applicant is my 
dependent for Federal income tax purposes. 


Signed—Teamster member 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this day of , 1973 in 


the City (County) of ——__ in the State of 


(Notary Public) 


My commission expires 


UPON COMPLETION OF PAGES 1 AND 2, FORWARD THIS APPLICATION TO THE SECRETARY- 
TREASURER OF YOUR PARENT’S LOCAL UNION. THE SECRETARY-TREASURER WILL SEND THE APPLI- 
CATION DIRECTLY TO THE TEAMSTER INTERNATIONAL SCHOLARSHIP FUND, WHICH WILL ACKNOWL- 
EDGE ITS RECEIPT AND ADVISE YOU OF ADDITIONAL REQUIREMENTS. 
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LOCAL UNION SECRETARY-TREASURER TO COMPLETE ITEMS 14-18. 


a 


14. Teamster Local Union Number 


Address 


15. Area Conference Affiliation (check one): 


[_] Central [| Eastern Southern [_] Western 
16. I hereby certify that the Teamster member named in Item 11, Ledger Number * __________, is not and has not 


been an officer or employee of this Local Union and has not been suspended from membership (check one): 


a. ____ for at least twelve consecutive months prior to November 30, 1973. 

b. ___. for at least twelve consecutive months prior to his retirement. 

c. ___. for at least twelve consecutive months prior to his death. 

d. since after depositing his withdrawal card which was taken on 


date after 11-30-72 


, and that during the twelve consecutive months prior to his withdrawal he was not an 


date 


officer or employce of this Local Union and was not suspended from membership. 


e since after his transfer from Local Union _______. Forward this application 
date after 11-30-72 number 


to the specified Local for completion of Items 19, 20, 21. 


17. Signature of Secretary-Treasurer: 18. 


date 


Local Union Seal 


: *Tf ledger numbers are not used for bookkeeping purposes, please substitute the member’s Social Security number. 
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If Item 16-e has been checked, this section is to be completed by the Secretary-Treasurer of the specified Local Union. 


19. I hereby certify that the member named in Item 11, Ledger Number __________, was not an officer or employee 
of this Local Union and was not suspended from membership from a) until his transfer 
on , 19 


21.. Signature of Secretary-Treasurer: 


Teamster Local Union Number 


20. 


Local Union Seal date 


If the total months indicated in Items 16-e and 19 is less than 12 Items 22, 23 and 24 must be completed by a third Local 


Union. 
22. I hereby certify that the member named in Item 11, Ledger Number ________, was not an officer or employee 
of this Local Union and was not suspended from membership from ——________»____, «19___ until his 
tranisteny Olle See ee ot EE ND) 
24. Signature of Secretary-Treasurer: 
> 
Teamster Local Union Number 
rapt 
Local Union Seal date 
* * * * * * % # * * * # * * * * % * * * 


ONCE THE SECRETARY-TREASURER’S SECTION IS COMPLETE 
FORWARD THIS APPLICATION DIRECTLY TO THE 
TEAMSTER INTERNATIONAL SCHOLARSHIP FUND 


25 Louisiana Avenue, N.W. 


Washington, D.C. 20001 
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EDUCaTIOr! 


In Chicago 


Local 743 Gives Scholarships 
To 16 Teamster Youngsters 


© 


Donald Peters (left), president of Teamster Local 743 in Chicago, Ill., is shown 
awarding college scholarship certificates to the four highest ranking students in 
the annual grant competition open to children of Local 743 members. The stu- 
dents are (left to right): Sandra Mitchell, Barbara Rhodes, Mary Rondinella, and 
John Pankiewicz. 


Teamster Local 743 of Chicago, 
Ill., presented college scholarships to 
16 youngsters of members of the local 
union as part of the organization’s 
continuing program to help Teamster 
boys and girls get college educations. 

Donald Peters, president of Local 
743, presented scholarship certificates 
to the youngsters who fared best in 
the selections made by _ impartial 
judges drawn from the world of edu- 
cation. 


wicz; Maria Vasquez, daughter of 


Mrs. Melida Vasquez; Sandra Mitch- 
ell, daughter of Mrs. Berniece Mitch- 
ell. 


The winners of this year’s awards 
of varying values were: John Pankie- 
wicz, son of Mrs. Paraska Pankiewicz; 
Barbara Rhodes, daughter of Willie 
Rhodes; Mary Rondinella, daughter 
of Mrs. Akiko Rondinella; Alan 
Clarke, son of Cleophus Clarke; 
Sharon Nash, daughter of Robert L. 
Nash; Lawrence J. Bierwirth, son of 
Mrs. Jacqueline Bierwirth; Lucy Ann 
Bogusz, daughter of Walter Bogusz; 
Stephen Ciesie'ski, son of Valentine 
Ciesielski; Orest Kulyk, son of Wasyl 
Kulyk; Norvell Merrill, daughter of 
Mrs. Piccola Shaw; William R. Pieper, 
guardian is Mrs, Florence Andersen; 
Lourdes Rodriguez, daughter of Simon 
Rodriguez; Carla Stronk, daughter of 
Mrs. Carmella Stronk; Linda Sue 
Uzarewicz, daughter of Walter Uzare- 


Lawrence 
Bierwirth 


Lucy Ann 
Bogusz 


Stephen 
Ciesielski 


Carla 
Stronk 
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College Grants 
Awarded 
By Local 781 


Fifteen children of members of 
Teamster Local 781 in Chicago, IIl., 
recently were awarded college schol- 
arships valued at $500 each. 

Joseph Bernstein, president of Lo- 
cal 781, said the union’s program of 
grants to youngsters was expanded 
from eight awards last year to 15 for 
1973 bezause of the large number of 
highly qualified applicants. 

Grants given by Local 781 this 
year went to: Michael Domagala, son 
of Thomas Domagala; John Gonsow- 
ski, son of Sianley Gonsowski; Cyn- 


thia Irvin, daughter of Booker T. 
Irvin; Loretta Judon, daughter of 
Willie Judon; Mary Ann Kendra, 


daughter of Albert Kendra; Jennifer 
Martin, daughter of Francis Martin; 
Bernard Nance. son of Robert Nance. 
Clarine Nicholas, daughter of Da- 
vid Nicholas: Leonard Piersiaila, son 
of Leonard B. Piersialla; Jennie 
Robledo, daughter of Jennie Robledo; 
Margaret Sarkowicz, daughter of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Sarkowicz; Stephen Szczech, 
son of Mrs. Alice Szczech; Reggie 
Twilley, son of Rupert Twilley; 
Gabielle Viens, daughter of Mrs, Ern- 
estine Viens, and Rosa _ Villarreal, 
daughter of Mrs. Dora Villarreal. 


é 


Lourdes 
Rodriguez 


Alan 
Clarke 


Norvell 
Merrill 


William 
Pieper 


Linda 
Uzarewicz 
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Teamster Case 


STaTe OF THE UNION 


Social Hour Bargaining 
Thumbed Down by Board 


An unusual case involving what 
amounted to “social hour bargaining” 
was decided by the National Labor 
Relations Board recently in favor of 
Teamster Local 848 of Los Angeles, 
Calif., and against West Coast Liquida- 
tors, Inc., and Mrs. Gladys Selvin. 

The Board upheld the trial exam- 
iner’s conclusion that the employer 
refused to bargain in good faith with 
Local 848, certified representative of 
all warehousemen, helpers and _ ship- 
ping and receiving workers employed 
at a warehouse operated by the com- 
pany. 

In announcing the decision, the 
NLRB stated that Joe Ruiz, the Local 
848 president, called the employer 
about negotiations for a contract and 
was referred to Mrs. Selvin, its agent 
for collective-bargaining purposes. 

Mrs. Selvin, said the Board, agreed 
to meet at her office located in her 
residence-apartment ‘and three ses- 
sions were held there, with the maid 
providing union representatives with a 
cup of coffee and TV tray—the tray 
holding the coffee cup and serving as 
a writing surface.” 

The trial examiner discredited Mrs. 


Niontana Safe Drivers 


Selvin’s denial that she met with Ruiz 
and two other union representatives, 
and declared that Mrs. Selvin im- 
pressed him as being confused and 
having a very poor memory. 

The Board decision continued that 
Mrs. Selvin testified that it was her 
practice during negotiations to write 
on the margin of contract proposals, 
and her copy of the union’s proposals 
disclosed longhand notations which 
she identified as her handwritting. 
Therefore, the examiner was convinced 
that the woman met with union offi- 
cials. 

“In addition,” said the Board, “it 
was determined that Mrs. Selvin en- 
gaged in delaying tactics. She was late 
in appearing at each meeting and de- 
layed discussing bargaining items, in- 
sisting instead on talking about a 
variety of subjects unrelated to collec- 
tive bargaining. The first session con- 
cluded, at her request, after an hour 
and 15 minutes, with no more than 
30 minutes devoted to the union’s pro- 
posals; the second lasted about two 
hours with three-quarters of an hour 
talk on negotiations; and the third 
ended in about one and a half hours, 


tondotd 


Ten members of Teamster Local 190 in Billings, Mont., all transport drivers 


working out of the Laurel, Mont., terminal of the Convoy Co., recently were 
admitted to the National Safety Council’s “Million Mile Club’’ for driving more 
than one million miles without accident. Shown with their plaques are (left to 
right): Front row—George Massick, Kenneth Williams, Reed Price, Robert Leftler 
and Richard Kelly; Back row—Kenneth Franzen, Clarence Hoferer, H. C. Groom, 


Arthur Ruby and Allen Hoyt. 
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As one can plainly see, Randolph A. 
Goodman, Sr., is mighty proud of his 
years as a member of Teamster Local 
107 in Philadelphia, Pa. Goodman 
wrote a note to General President 
Frank E. Fitzsimmons in which he ex- 
pressed appreciation ‘‘for such a gen- 
erous pension,” in addition to thanking 
all personnel at Local 107. 


with the proposals using only 30 min- 
utes.” 

The Board further noted that while 
information appeared to have been 
prepared by the employer and given to 
Mrs. Selvin, she failed to deliver it to 
the union. It was clear from the rec- 
ord, concluded the examiner, that 
Mrs. Selvin lacked sufficient knowl- 
edge of the employer’s operations to 
engage in meaningful bargaining, and 
she never took steps to find out the 
necessary information. 


Attempt to Delay 


Mrs. Selvin’s refusal to schedule 
another bargaining session was found 
by the examiner to be an apparent 
attempt to delay negotiations and dis- 
courage the union’s seeking to bargain 
further. 

Testimony disclosed at one point 
that a Local 848 business agent was 
told by Mrs. Selvin that in “the last 
10 or 12 years, none of my clients 
have signed a contract...” 

Mrs. Selvin’s insistence upon bar- 
gaining only in her office-apartment 
was found by the Board to be a viola- 
tion of Section 8(a)(5) of the Act. 

Both West Coast Liquidators and 
Mrs. Selvin were ordered by the 
Board to cease the illegal activity and 
bargain with Local 848 upon request. 
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Firing Case 
Ruling Favors 
lowa Local 


Midwest Nameplate Co., of Mount 
Vernon, Ia., unlawfully terminated 
three employees because of their 
activities on behalf of Teamster Local 
238 of Cedar Rapids, Ia., according 
to a recent ruling by the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

Affirming the findings of the trial 
examiner, the Board said the com- 
pany also committed independent vio- 
lations involving restraint and coer- 
cion of employees by interrogating 
them about the union, threatening 
more onerous conditions of employ- 
ment should the workers engaged in 
union activities or designated the 
union as their bargaining agent, and 
by promulgating an unduly broad rule 
prohibiting union solicitation and dis- 
cussion by employees on company 
premises. 

In short, the examiner found that 
the company exercised almost a total 
anti-union policy which culminated in 
the discharge of Myrtle Hajek, Pearl 
Barrett and Mary Kohl. 

Midwest Nameplate was ordered 
by the Board to cease the illegal 
activity and offer reinstatement and 
backpay to the three discriminatees. 


Nevada Local 
Gains Wins 


In Two Votes 


Teamster Local 533 of Sparks, 
Nev., won two new bargaining units 
in recent representation elections, ac- 
cording to Hugo Wagner, secretary- 
treasurer of the local union. 

Both elections were won by a mar- 
gin of 2-to-1 in the voting and were 
held at Titanium West in Stead, Nev., 
and Hodges Transportation, Inc., of 
Silver Springs, Nev. 

The local union plans an organizing 
campaign in the warehousing industry 
at Reno and Sparks in the future. 


@ In Michigan 


A majority of 32 workers employed 
by Universal Steel Co., of Michigan 
in Lansing, Mich., voted for repre- 
sentation by Teamster Local 580 in 
a recent National Labor Relations 
Board election, according to Lloyd C. 
McKim, secretary-treasurer of the 
local union. 
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$1,676 Backpay 


Arlo Emswiler (right), secretary-treasurer of Teamster Local 34 in Battle Creek, 


Mich., is shown presenting checks totaling $1,676 to Orville Sixberry and Charlie 
Brown, employees of Parris Trucking. The checks represented backpay won in 


settlement of a dispute. 


Patrol Campaign 


California Road Safety Drive 
Joined by Western Conference 


The Western Conference of Team- 
sters has pledged full cooperation in 
a highway safety campaign now being 
conducted by the California Highway 
Patrol with the support of the Califor- 
nia Trucking Association. 

The campaign was inaugurated by 
the state patrol to try and reverse the 
incidence of accidents, particularly 
with the advent of fall and winter 
weather which present motorists with 
driving conditions that seem to pro- 
mote highway accidents. 

Walter Pudinski, California High- 
way Patrol commissioner, said re- 
cently that there had been a 41 per 
cent increase in accidents involving 
large trucks on California freeways. 

Western Conference officials noted 
that while much of the trucking using 
California highways is composed of 
the unregulated “gypsy” rig or owner- 
operated as distinguished from those 
trucks driven by Teamsters, never- 
theless Teamster drivers are not ab- 
solved from their own safety respon- 
sibilities. 

California highway patrolmen, in 
just the first few weeks of the safety 
campaign, succeeded in reducing the 


accident rate on the freeways by two- 
thirds. Still, the accident rate remains 
too high and it is expected that on- 
coming bad weather in the winter 
months will worsen the figures. 

The Western Conference of Team- 
sters has urged all member drivers to 
exercise care more than ever in the 
past, adding: 

“All of us ought to let caution and 
safe-driving be our watchword. Presi- 
dent Nixon sounded that note when, 
in proclaiming the week of Sept. 23rd 
as ‘National Highway Week,’ he said 
we ‘must do our very best to prevent 
highway accidents, reducing the un- 
acceptable price we pay each day in 
death and suffering on our road- 
ways.’ ” 


@® Snack Foods 


Driver salesmen and warehousemen 
employed by Bachman Foods, Inc., 
of Margate, N.J., voted overwhelm- 
ingly for representation by Teamster 
Local 331 of Atlantic City, N.J., in a 
recent National Labor Relations Board 
election, according to Robert Cericola, 
Local 331 secretary-treasurer. 
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STATE OF THE UNION 


176 Years on the Job 


Five members of Teamster Local 494 in West Quincy, Mass., retired recently 
after racking up a total of 176 years on the job for the |.T.T. Continental Baking 
Co., in Braintree, Mass. Shown with James Silcox (left), shop steward, are 
(left to right): Leo Neely, 36 years; David Golant, 38 years; Joseph Walsh, 30 
years, Aldo Dellamano, 35 years, and Francis Hanson, 37 years. 


Reports Says: 


Safety Experts Cannot Agree 
On Best Way to Drive in Fog 


Safety experts cannot agree on 
whether drivers should use high or 
low headlight beams when driving in 
fog, according to a recent report by 
the National Transportation Safety 
Board. 

The board concluded after a study 
of accidents on fog-covered, high- 
speed highways that “today’s drivers 
are neither trained or given sufficient 
warning” to allow them to cope with 
highway fog. 

Each year an estimated 440,000 
fog-connected accidents result in 
about 1,000 deaths, 60,000 injuries 
and $400 million in damages. 

In addition, said the board, there 
was “no national agreement among 
motorist should do when he suddenly 
educators and experts” on what the 
encounters dense fog on a limited 
access highway. 

The report declared: “There re- 
mains considerable controversy over 
even the basic question of selection 
of high or low headlight beams in 
day or night fog.” 

The board urged adoption of the 
following recommendations: 

—Development by the Federal 
Highway Administration of uniform 
procedures that would close high- 
speed highways temporarily when fog 
cuts visibility. 
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—Development of more electric 
highway guidance signs alerting driv- 
ers to slow down as they approach 
fog areas. 

—More use of police escort patrols 
to guide traffic through fog areas at 
a uniform flow. 


—Resolution by authorities of the 


conflicting views on the best tactics 
for driving in fog. 


Two Ballots 
Won by 
Boston Local 


Teamster Local 25 of Boston, 
Mass., recently won two representa- 
tion elections in the fuel industry, ac- 
cording to IBT Vice President Wil- 
liam J. McCarthy, president of the 
local union. 


Dispatchers and meter clerks em- 
ployed by White Fuel Corp., of South 
Boston voted better than 2-to-1 for 
the union in an election conducted by 
the National Labor Relations Board. 


The second election victory was at 
Metropolitan Petroleum Co., of Mas- 
sachusetts, located at Chelsea, Mass. 
Dispatchers and Clerks employed by 
the firm, which both wholesales and 
retails fuel, voted 2-to-1 for the union. 


Board Rules 
In Favor 
Of Local 389 


The National Labor Relations 
Board sustained the decision of the 
trial examiner and found that Coronet- 
Western of Los Angeles, Calif., vio- 
lated the law in a case involving 
Teamster Local 389. 

The employer illegally interrogated 
employees about their union activities, 
said the Board, and created the im- 
pression the union activities of the 
workers were being kept under sur- 
veillance. The company also threat- 
ened its emp!oyees with reprisals if 
they engaged in union activities. 

The unfair labor practices, which 
occurred during an organization cam- 
paign of Local 389, were based 
largely on credibility resolutions of 
the judge. The Board found no merit 
in the company’s contentions to the 
contrary. 

Coronet-Western was ordered by 
the Board to cease the unlawful con- 
duct. 


Firing Case 
Won by Local 
In Carolina 


Teamster Local 391 of Greensboro, 
N.C, came out the winner in a recent 
decision by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board in a case involving the 
Coble Dairy Products Cooperative, 
Inc. 

The Board agreed with the trial ex- 
aminer’s findings that certain of the 
employer's actions constituted inter- 
ference, restraint, coercion and dis- 
charge in violation of the law. 

Three dischargees also were found 
to have been fired in an unlawful 
manner. 

Coble Dairy was ordered by the 
Board to cease the illegal activity and 
offer immediate and full reinstatement 
to Franklin Owens, David L. Crosby 
and Thomas Fowler along with back- 
pay at interest of 6 per cent. 


@ Auto Dealer 
Salesmen employed by McCafferty 
Ford of Trenton, Inc., in Trenton, N.J., 
voted overwhelmingly for representa- 
tion by Teamster Local 35 in a re- 
cent National Labor Relations Board 
election, according to Samuel F. Gui- 
dotti, president of the local union. 
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STATE OF THE UNION 


Disability 
Retiree 
Pens Note 


Dear Bro. Fitzsimmons: 


I recently retired on disabil- 
ity. Teamster 


Local 654 in 
Brockton, Mass., worked so hard 
for me that when I received my 
money, I got a check for 
$5,648.50 in back payments and 
$353 monthly. 

The people responsible for 
this are John Perry, secretary- 
treasurer, and Dee Leggett, re- 
cording secretary. 

Myself, my wife and _ five 
children wish to thank the 
Teamsters pension fund. 

I am proud to be a Teamster. 
God bless you all. 

Peter Christopoulos, 
Hanover, Mass. 


Topeka Local 


Wins Case 
On Reversal 


Teamster Local 696 of Topeka, 
Kan., recently won a case against 
Reeves-Weideman Co., when the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board reversed 
the findings of the trial examiner. 

The Board concluded that the com- 
pany sought to retaliate against its 
employees for choosing a collective 
bargaining representative. The com- 
pany demoted Arnold Barraclough 
from leadman to warehouseman and 
then discharged his brother, John 
Barraclough, after Teamster Local 
696 was certified by the NLRB. 

Also involved in the case were 
manager interrogations, threats and 
promises of benefits. 

Reeves-Weideman was ordered by 
the Board to cease the illegal conduct 
and reinstate and reimburse the dis- 
criminatees. 


@® Ohio Victory 


Employees of Acme Lighting 
Products Co., in Cleveland, Ohio, 
voted by a margin of 7 to | in favor 
of representation by Teamster Local 
436 in an election conducted recently 
by the National Labor Relations 
Board. Eighty workers were eligible to 
ballot, according to Vance Price, 
Local 436 organizer. 
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Phony Foundation 


Teamster Members Aggravated 
By Union-Busting Campaign 


Teamsters Union members around 
the country have been complaining 
increasingly to their local unions and 
the International Union headquarters 
regarding phony pleas they have been 
receiving from a union-busting orga- 
nization. 

The organization that has been dun- 
ning members for money calls itself 
the “National Right to Work Legal 
Defense Foundation, Inc.,” and is 
really an arm of the National Right 
to Work Committee designed to fight 
unions in the courts at the expense 
of union energy and money. 

The latest complaint to come to 
light was from G. Granito, a member 
of Teamster Local 812 in New York 
City. 

Granito was so aggravated with the 
material he received in the mail that 
he forwarded it to Dave Levinger, 
president of the local union, who in 
turn brought it to the attention of 
Teamster General President Frank E. 
Fitzsimmons. 

Levinger noted that the RTW legal 
defense foundation was a transparent 
effort to destroy the organized trade 


Pension Money 


Frank McGrath (right), a retired member of Teamster Local 107 in Philadelphia, 


union movement. 

What burned him and Granito so 
much was that the foundation distrib- 
utes its material on the letterhead of 
sympathetic congressmen. 

In this instance, the offensive ma- 
terial was mailed to Granito on the 
letterhead of U.S. Rep. Ben Black- 
burn, Georgia Republican, with the 
implication that—as Levinger put it— 
“the government endorses this con- 
temptible effort.” 

The RTW material seeks money 
from bonafide union members to pay 
legal fees for cases brought by the 
foundation against valid union orga- 
nizations. 

The money, says the letter mailed 
on Rep. Blackburn’s stationery, would 
help play a major role in “preventing 
union bosses from spending millions 
of dollars in compulsory dues to elect 
their handpicked politicians.” 

To support its pitch, the foundation 
quotes longtime anti-union columnists 
such as Victor Riesel’s outlandish 
claim that unions spent an estimated 
$50 million in 1972 to elect their 
candidate for president. 


Pa., is shown receiving his retroactive pension check worth $3,690 from Lou 
Bottone, president of Local 107 and trustee of the Teamsters Pension Plan of 
Philadelphia and Vicinity. The pension plan recently awarded more than $4 
million in retroactive money to some 2,000 retirees and increased pensions by 
$90 a month. McGrath, now 88 years old, was the first Local 107 member to 


receive a pension from the fund in 1958. 
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Drop Out Day 


STATE OF THEUTION 


Teamster Locals Win Decision 
Over Bakery Employer Council 


Two Teamster local unions recently 
won an arbitration ruling over the 
New York and New Jersey Bakery 
Employers’ Labor Councils which pro- 
hibits the employers from floating the 
drop out day during a holiday work 
week. 

The arbitrator’s decision sustained 
the claim of Teamster Locals 194 of 
Union, N.J., and 550 of New York 
City. 

The ruling was that the last negoti- 
ated contract limited the right of the 
employers to change the drop out day 
on a uniform basis to once during 
the term of the contract, and .was 
equally applicable to the selection of 
the drop out day in a holiday work 
week. 

Therefore, said the arbitrator, any 
work performed on the drop out day 
should be paid for at premium rates. 

James J. Catenaro, secretary-treas- 
urer of Local 194, and Joseph Volpe, 
president of Local 550, called the rul- 
ing “a significant decision in the bak- 
ing industry in that it is the first time 
we have been successful in requiring 
employers to arrange their delivery 
schedules in advance to permit the 
drivers to spend their holiday time 
with their families.” 

The Teamster officers pointed out 
that the requirement to pay premium 
wages for work performed on a drop 
out day is an added inducement to the 


New Yorker 
Pens Letter 
To Fitzsimmons 


Dear Bro. Fitzsimmons 
I want to take this oppor- 
tunity to thank you and the 
officers of Teamster Local 584 
in New York City, namely 
John Kelly, Charles Simpson, 
Joseph Barone and Harry John- 
son, for the many benefits I 
have received and the pension 
I am now receiving. May the 
International Union continue its 
good work for many years, 
Fraternally 
Frederick Dittmar, 
Greenlawn, N. Y. 
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employers to schedule their work so 
as to provide maximum consideration 
for the welfare of their drivers. 

Catenaro and Volpe expressed ap- 
preciation for assistance in the case 
by John Hartigan, now an Interna- 
tional Union auditor, who served as 
coordinator in the contract negotia- 
tions with the baking industry while 
representing the Eastern Conference 
of Teamsters. 


National 
Bakery Meet 


Held in Ohio 


The National Bakery Conference 
held its annual meeting at Huron, 
Ohio, recently with the agenda under 
the chairmanship of Wendell Phillips. 

Both Phillips and Harold O’Brien, 
secretary-treasurer of the conference, 
gave reports on current problems in 
the bakery goods industry. 

Delegates joined in the discussion 
with most of the problems relating to 
the increased costs in raw products, 
changes in distribution, and related 
topics. 


Ma, 


Two Teamsters from Local 31 in Vancouver, B.C., B. E. Jarvis (left) and E. R. 


Canadian Heroes 


; oro 


Bargaining 
Ruling Won 
In New York 


The National Labor Relations 
Board ruled that Tony’s Sanitation 
Service, Inc., and St. James Sanita- 
tion Corp., illegally refused to bargain 
with Teamster Local 113 of New 
York City as the collective bargaining 
representatives of the employees, and 
transferred routes and employees 
without bargaining with the union. 

Examination revealed that the un- 
ion’s majority status had been proved 
to the employer's satisfaction. The 
company signed a recognition agree- 
ment and also a collective bargaining 
agreement. The obligation to bargain 
with the union was effectively estab- 
lished. 

The company was ordered by the 
Board to cease the unlawful conduct 
and to bargain with the union upon 
request. 


@® Unanimous 


Employees of The Kroger Co., food 
distribution center in Louisville, Ky., 
voted unanimously for representation 
by Teamster Local 89 in a recent Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board election, 
according to Marion Winstead, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the local union. 


Humble, have been jointly nominated for the Dunlop National Truck Hero of 
the Year award. Jarvis and Humble were credited with saving the lives of a 
family of four in a 2-vehicle highway accident early this year. Jarvis and Humble 
work as a sleeper team employed by Public Freightways. 
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LEGISLATIVE REPOrT 


At Western Conference 


Progress of Important Legislation Outlined 


PROGRESS of legislation of impor- 
tance to the nation as well as to the 
West were discussed in detail by Dave 
Sweeney, International Union legisla- 
tive director, when he spoke to dele- 
gates attending the Western Confer- 
ence of Teamsters meeting in San 
Francisco, Calif., last month. 

Among his topics were pension 
legislation, the Alaska pipeline bill, 
farm worker measures, no-fault auto 
insurance, future elections and mini- 
mum wage legislation then being 
dealt with by Congress. 

Sweeney said it was expected that 
the Senate would pass a rather com- 
prehensive pension reform bill, but 
that the House probably would go for 
a watered down version of the legis- 
lation. 

Whatever the final form of the 
legislation, he said, it undoubtedly 
would deal with vesting, funding, re- 
insurance, portability and more string- 
ent fiduciary standards for pension 
trustees. 

Both Houses of Congress have 
passed Alaska Pipeline legislation in 
slightly different versions, Sweeney 
said, and now the differences are be- 
ing worked out in Conference Com- 
mittee. President Nixon already has 
indicated that he would sign the bill 
as soon as it arrives at his desk. 

On the agriculture labor front—a 
matter of importance to the’ West- 
ern Conference particularly—Sweeney 
said members of both Houses are con- 
sidering several different measures 
dealing with bringing farm workers 
under coverage of the National Labor 
Relations Act, 

Sweeney added that no specific bill 
has yet attracted enough support to 
pass both Houses in this session of 
Congress. 

No-fault auto insurance has been 
making steady headway, but has sud- 
denly stalled with reference of the 
legislation to a Judiciary Committee. 
The bill probably will not see day- 
light again until next February. 

Teamsters generally have been sup- 
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porting no-fault, but cooled somewhat 
when the Commerce Committee re- 
cently added a section to the bill which 
would discriminate against the truck- 
ing industry. 

As it stands now, any Teamster all- 
out support is being withheld, said 
Sweeney, until the particular section 
involving the trucking industry is clari- 
fied. 

Discussing the scene in the West 


Black-Gold 
Rush May 
Hit Alaska 


Government officials and la- 
bor and business leaders in 
Alaska have mixed feelings about 
the prospects for their state when 
the trans-Alaskan p‘peline passes 
Congress and is s gned into law 
as anticipated. 

Corstr'ction of the pipeline 
to transpo‘t oil undoubtedly will 
bring a business boom to Alaska. 
Best estimates are that about 
18.099 new workers will be 
needed immediately when work 
gets underway next sering. Serv- 
ice and supply intis‘ry needs 
wi! bring the totel workers to 
25.000. 

However, Alaska employment 
Officials believe much of the 
work can be handled by many of 
the people now idle in the state’s 
total of 10 per cent unemployed. 

Alaska officials fear the pos- 
sibility of a “black-gold rush” 
for jobs so much. that Lt. Goy. 
H. A, Boucher commented that 
skilled construction workers 
should not come to Alaska “un- 
less you already have a job.” 

Meanwhile, companies ex- 
pected to be involved in o#l drill- 
ing and pipe-laying work are 
being deluged with letters from 
job seekers. 


only, Sweeney noted that 1974 would 
be an extremely important political 
year in that part of the United 
States. 

Nine Senate seats within the West- 
ern Conference area are going to be 
up for grabs in addition to numerous 
gubernatorial and local races of im- 
portance to Teamster affiliates. 


Candidates Need Help 


Sweeney emphasized that it will be 
important for Teamster local unions in 
the west to come up with a way to 
aid candidates “who are proven 
friends of working people.” 

He offered the services of the In- 
ternational Union’s legislative office in 
setting up programs that would meet 
the needs of the various local unions 
and joint councils to make their politi- 
cal active more decisive. 

The House of Representatives sus- 
tained President Nixon’s veto of the 
minimum wage legislation a few days 
after Sweeney addressed the Western 
Conference meeting, however, he ex- 
pressed appreciation to affiliates for 
sending letters, calls and telegrams to 
the Congress and the President during 
the minimum wage fight. 


Hlimnois OK’'s 
State Employee 
Bargaining 


Illinois Gov. Dan Walker recently 
issued an executive order giving state 
employees the right to organize into 
unions and bargain collectively. 

The governor’s action makes Illi- 
nois the fourth state with a collective 
bargaining executive order for public 
employees. 

Illinois state workers now have the 
right to voluntarily form or join un- 
ions and to join or participate in col- 
lective bargaining groups without fear 
of reprisal. 

State government, with 117,000 
employees, is the largest employer in 
Illinois. 
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LEGISLATIVE RCPORT 


Involvement 


Survey Shows Women Unionists 
To Be More Politically Active 


Working women who belong to 
unions are more actively involved in 
politics than their non-union counter- 
parts or women who do not work, ac- 
cording to a survey by Pennsylvania 
State University. 

The study was made of sewing ma- 
chine operators in two plants, one 
union and one non-union, on a variety 
of characteristics of the women in- 
volved, with the results compared to 
the findings on a group of non-work- 
ing, more affluent housewives. 


4 of 10 Busy 


It found that 40 per cent of the 
union women were involved in what 
could be termed political activities— 
belonging to parties, donating money, 
working on campaigns and the like. 
Only 31 per cent of the homemakers 
and only 12 per cent of the women 
in non-union plants were similarly in- 
volved. 


Stereotype Disputed 


In community activities in other, 
non-political organizations, 44 per 
cent of the non-working women were 
involved, compared to 25 per cent 
of the union workers and six per cent 
of the non-union. 

“The study disputes the stereotype 
in which the blue-collar worker, male 
or female, is pictured as disinterested, 
apathetic or unable to comprehend 
community issues,” said Dr. Edna E. 
Raphael, an associate professor of 
labor studies and sociology at Penn 
State. 


Blue Collar Concern 


“The fault for the stereotype may 
lie squarely in the lap of the middle- 
class women,” Dr. Raphael said, ex- 
plaining that the middle- and upper- 
class women have always excluded 
blue-collar women from their clubs 
and charitable activities. 

Women with blue-collar jobs were 
found to be more concerned about the 
economy and social issues—perhaps 
from the same needs and desires which 
prompted them to go to work in the 
first place—and this concern leads 
directly to political involvement, the 
survey found. 
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Transportation 
Center Set 
For Atlanta 


A $50 million transport serv- 
ices center and industrial park 
is planned for construction on 
a 280-acre site in suburban At- 
lanta, Ga. 


The center, to be known as 
“Transport City,” will be lo- 
cated just off the Inters‘ate 


Highway System perimeter with- 
in 10 minutes of Atlanta’s mu- 
nicipal airport. 

The developers plan facilities 
to accommodate the needs of 
motor carrier drivers. A driver 
training center also is planned. 


In addition to providing ve- 
hicle maintenance and repair 
service, lodging and food facil- 
ities, the center will contain var- 
ious business services such as 
leasing, warehousing and refrig- 
erated storage. 


Anti Labor 
Measure 
Killed 


The U.S. Senate has completed 
action on the Agriculture and Con- 
sumer Protection Act, of 1973, de- 
feating an attempt to deny food 
stamps to strikers. 

The attempt to deny food stamps 
to strikers was in the form of an 
amendment by Jesse A. Helms 
(R-S.C.). 

The final decision on the legisla- 
tion came when the Senate voted 58 
to 34 in favor of a motion by Sen. 
Hubert Humphrey (D-Minn.) to table 
and thus kill the Helms amendment. 


Pension Fund 
Receipts Up 
13% in 1972 


Net receipts of private, non-insured 
pension funds increased $1.3 billion— 
or 13 per cent—during 1972 to a total 
of $11.6 billion, according to. the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 

The increase followed a spurt of 46 
per cent in 1971 and a decline of 
20 per cent in 1970. 

On the disbursement side of the 
ledger, benefits paid to beneficiaries 
of private, non-insured pension funds 
went up 17 per cent in 1972 to $8.3 
billion, matching gains in the preced- 
ing three years. 


Billboard Message 


JOIN... 
| TEAMSTER 


- * vaemat 


hee 


Samuel F. Guidotti, president of Teamster Local 35 in Trenton, N.J., says it 
pays to advertise. Since the local union rented billboard space and put the sign 
shown here, workers from more than a half-dozen companies approached the 
union with the result that the membership roster increased by nearly 200. 
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LEGISLATIVE REPORT 


For Consumers 


Product Safety Commission 
One of Busiest in the Capital 


The Consumer Product Safety Com- 
mission (CPSC), in operation since 
last May, is one of the busiest govern- 
ment groups in Washington, D.C. 

The commission has authority to 
set safety standards for products and 
to ban or seize those products that 
are unnecessarily hazardous to con- 
sumerts. 

Virginia Knauer, special assistant to 
President Nixon and director of the 
Office of Consumer Affairs, said the 
CPSC is collecting data on injuries 
associated with consumer products and 
will make information about product 
safety available to consumers, 


Extensive Jurisdiction 

As an independent consumer agency 
with jurisdiction over an estimated 
10,000 products, the commission can 
regulate the safety aspects of such 
consumer items as detergents, polishes, 
toys, bicycles and tricycles, cleaning 
chemicals, fabrics, electric appliances, 
architectural glass, lawnmowers, mo- 
bile homes, snowmobiles and swim- 
ming pools—even synthetic football 
fields. 

CPSC is now reviewing information 
from the National Electronic Injury 
Surveillance System (NEISS) in order 
to identify problem areas that require 
immediate attention. 

(NEISS is a computer system that 
reports accidental injuries and deaths 
transmitted from 119 hospital emer- 
gency rooms. Statistics already com- 
piled show 700,000 injuries a year 
from children’s toys, 500,009 from 
swings, 150,000 from glass doors and 
windows, 140,000 from power lawn- 
mowers and 30,000 from defective 
wall sockets and cords.) 


Ways of Helping 

However, there is more to consum- 
er product safety than data from 
NEISS. CPSC needs help from all of 
us. You can help by: 

—Informing the commission about 
your experience with a certain product 
—say, a shock from an electrical 
cord. If the commission receives 
enough complaints about a particular 
product, it will initiate an investiga- 
tion that could lead to a new product 
safety regulation. 
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—Asking the commission to issue, 
change or revoke a product safety rule. 
The commission will then have 120 
days to act upon your request. 

In addition to informing the com- 
mission about your own experiences 
with a product, you may write the 
commission for information about 
consumer safety. To receive more in- 
formation about consumer safety, 
write to Consumer Product Safety 
Commission, Washington, D.C. 20207. 


@ Barge Freight 


Nearly two-thirds of the employees 
of TMT Trailer Ferry, Inc., a barge 
freight carrier in Jacksonville, Fla., 
voted for representation by Teamster 
Local 512 in a recent election. 

Jesse Hall, Local 512 business repre- 
sentative, said 28 truck drivers, ware- 
housemen, cargo handlers and related 
work classifications were eligible to 
vote in the election conducted by the 
National Labor Relations Board. 

The vote was 18 to 10 in favor of 
Local 512. 


Vocational 
Rehabilitation 
Bill Okayed 


On one of the rare occasions when 
both the Senate and House unani- 
mously favor a piece of legislation, 
Congress recently passed a compro- 
mise version of a vocational rehabili- 
tation bill which President Nixon has 
signed. 

The Senate favored the measure, 
87 to 0, and the House passed it, 
400 to 0, as approval was given a new 
version of the legislation brought 
forth by a Conference Committee. 

The bill calls for a total expenditure 
of $1.54 billion over a 2-year period, 
of which $1.3 billion was to be basic 
expenditures. 

Basic expenditures consist of fed- 
eral grants to states to provide a vari- 
ety of services to physically and men- 
tally handicapped persons and prepare 
them for jobs. 

The bill also provides for a new 
federal mortgage insurance program. 


® Turnover Rates 


Labor Department studies show that 
job turnover rates decline steadily for 
both men and women from their early 
20’s to the early 50’s. 


Congressional Report 


Public Inadequately Protected 
From Potential Drug Hazards 


Because of lax enforcement of drug 
laws, the public is inadequately pro- 
tected from potential hazards posed 
by experimental medicines, according 
to a congressional report recently re- 
leased. 

The report, made by the General 
Accounting Office which is the inves- 
tigating arm of Congress, charged 
that some drug companies often delay 
the disclosure to the Food and Drug 
Administration of side effects found 
in the testing of new products. 

Sometimes, according to the report, 
the time lag in disclosure “ranged 
from 40 days to 19 months.” 

Drug companies, the report com- 
plained, frequently do not conduct 
follow-up examinations of persons 
who have received experimental drugs, 
even though some of the chemicals 
are later found to cause cancer in 


animals. 

The main conclusion was that in 
six instances more than 2,700 patients 
were exposed to drugs later found 
through animal study to cause major 
drug-related adverse effects serious 
enough to stop clinical tests. How- 
ever, in these instances the FDA was 
not effective in insuring that the pa- 
tients were provided satisfactory fol- 
low-up. 

It was recommended that the De- 
partment of Health, Education and 
Welfare—of which the FDA is a part 
—should draw up guidelines for fol- 
lowing up cases where experimental 
drugs were used, to make certain that 
patients suffered no harm. 

Then, according to the recommen- 
dation, the FDA should insure that 
the guidelines are met by the drug 
companies doing the testing. 
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@ CAREER SWITCH 

Sen. Harold E. Hughes, lowa Democrat, plans to leave the Senate when his first term expires 
next year. The Senator said he would take up work as a lay religious worker with two foun- 
dations. The decision ends a political career that included three terms as governor of lowa. 


© FEDERAL RETIREES 
A record 89,000 employees of the-federal government retired during the past summer. Offi- 
cials believe they were encouraged to do so by an extra cost-of-living increase in pensions. 


e PENSION BILL CRITICISM 

Led by a perennial critic of pension legislation, some 36 professors recently forwarded to Con- 
gress a statement pointing out what they consider to be defects in the various pension meas- 
ures being considered on Capitol Hill. As an alternative, the professors proposed what they 
called a national, low-cost program as an experiment leading to universal pension plan cover- 
age 

e INDEPENDENCE REQUEST 

The National Transportation Safety Board has sent a request to Congress asking that ‘‘com- 
pletely independent” status be given the agency. As set up now, the board is located within 
the Department of Transportation and is subject to limited DOT supervision. 


e ANTI-UNIONIST STRIKES OUT 

A congressional candidate in Northern California, running on a platform of planning to intro- 
duce anti-union legislation if elected, sent out several thousand campaign fund-raising letters 
addressed to “occupant.’’ He shortly received several checks ranging from $2,000 to $5,000. 
Every check was signed by “Occupant.” 


e WARRANTY BILL PASSES : 

The Senate passed a major consumer protection measure requiring that sellers state specifically 
what their warranties mean. The bill has now gone to the House. A key point in the measure 
provides that any product worth more than $5 and involving a warranty would be affected. 


@ PENTAGON GETS REQUEST 

The Pentagon has been directed by the Senate Armed Services Committee to reconsider 
whether it can get along with an all-volunteer army. The Defense Department stopped induct- 
ing draftees early this year and its legal power to do so expired last June 30th. Since the prac- 
tical end of the draft, volunteer enlistments have been falling considerably short of the target. 


© SPORTSCASTER CANDIDATE 

Howard Cossell, network television sportscaster, is considering running for the Senate from New 
York in 1976, according to an item in the Wall Street Journal. Freshman Senator James Buckley 
probably will be a candidate for reelection that year. 


e CHALLENGERS LAG 

A study made by Common Cause came up with the conclusion that incumbent congressmen 
raised more than twice as much campaign money as their challengers in election races last 
year. The main conclusion of the study was that incumbency, rather than party affiliation, de- 
termined the degree of financial support for candidates. 


© PUBLICATIONS GET AX 

The Department of Health, Education and Welfare has ordered a 77 per cent reduction in the 
federal agency’s public affairs staff along with the elimination of 275 publications. Officials 
estimate the savings will amount to about $20 million. 


e STATES’ MINIMUM WAGE 

Fourteen states this year changed their respective minimum wage laws by legislation—either 
increasing the statutory rates or widening the scope of coverage—yet still remain on the av- 
erage below the present federal minimum wage level. 
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@ Last Truck Ride 


The nation’s last Christmas tree to be brought in 
by truck and posted on the ellipse near the White 
House will make the trip late this month. 

The National Park Service has decided to plant 
a live Colorado blue spruce and maintain it for use 
each year in the national Christmas pageant. 

Trees have been cut down in the past and donated 
by various states, being brought to the District of 
Columbia by truck. 


@ Auto Safety 


Federal safety standards issued recently by the 
Department of Transportation provide that 1974 
model autos now in production must have better 
bumpers, stronger roofs and improved safety belts 
than last year. 

Much of the emphasis is on greatly improved 
restraint systems designed to protect occupants of an 
auto in case of a highway accident. 

The new safety belts are linked to a starter inter- 
lock system so that an auto cannot be started unless 
the belts are fastened after the front seat occupants 
are seated. 

Almost all the 1974 models will have the interlock 
system which requires a 3-step sequence before a 
car can be started: Sit down, buckle up and turn the 
ignition key. 


@ Robot Fire Fighters 


A group of research scientists has proposed a sys- 
tem of fighting forest fires that is almost out of sci- 
ence fiction. 

They propose using robot fire fighters able to 
withstand 1,000 degrees of heat and controlled from 
a central point. 

The robots would be directed by a computer sys- 
tem which would get its information from 16 
camera-carrying satellites that would be constantly 
transmitting photographs and other information to 
the control center. 

The only drawback to the proposal is that it would 
take about 10 years to put into effect and would cost 
more than $200 million. 


@ Supermarket Shoplifters 


Rising prices in foods have encouraged a new 
breed of quick-fingered consumer: Shoplifters de- 
voted to grabbing higher-priced foods, particularly 
meat. 

One supermarket chain estimates that meat pilfer- 
age has increased perhaps as much as 15 per cent 
since beef-and-pork prices started zooming. 

Market security specialists, meanwhile, have begun 
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Information 


paying greater attention to shoppers who come into 
a store with empty bags, umbrellas or wear loose- 
fitting clothing. 

Without exception, the chains have adopted the 
policy of prosecuting every shoplifter caught. 


A mail order house recently distributed a 
Christmas catalog offering “the perfect gift for 
parents who want to keep track of their chil- 


dren.” It is a bright yellow plastic child’s helmet 
equipped with a battery-operated siren and re- 
volving red flasher on top. 


@ Electronics and Cheap Labor 


The corporate giants of the world’s electronic in- 
dustry, including all the major firms in the United 
States, have found a new source of cheap labor. 
They are rushing to Malaysia. 

To date, 53 electronics companies have sought and 
won approval from the Malaysian government for 
establishing plants in that country. In addition, they 
get a bonus of operating tax-free for 10 years. 

The first big wave of electronics companies, led 
by U.S. and British manufacturers, hit Asia a decade 
ago. They settled in Hong Kong, South Korea, 
Taiwan and Singapore. Since then, wages have gone 
up to where starting pay in Taiwan, for example, is 
now $1.05 a day. 

Once the low-wage pool in Malaysia is “mined 
out,” the electronics barons—looking years ahead— 
anticipate another shift, according to the Wall Street 
Journal, and will eventually move to Indonesia where 
pay is now 30 cents a day. 

Indonesia is especially attractive because the popu- 
lation totals 135 million people and the work force 
is blighted by an estimated 35 per cent unemploy- 
ment—a made-to-order situation for those who 
would seek cheap labor. 


@ Car Pools 


Car pooling has gained in popularity in many 
major cities because of the increased traffic rush and 
because motorists have been getting encouragement 
to join forces in commuting. 

Radio and television stations in some areas are 
sponsoring car pool public services which coordinate 
information regarding motorists who want passen- 
gers and commuters who desire to ride in a pool. 

One station in Boston, Mass., received car pool 
applications from 20,000 motorists in the first four 
weeks of a car pool program. The station expects to 
eventually distribute a million applications as the 
program continues to soar in popularity. 

Government officials, meanwhile, continue con- 
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centrating on how to improve traffic conditions and 
invariably come back to the car pool as the most 
logical and economic solution. 


@ Moscow Trade Center 


The Occidental Petroleum Co. of the United 
States and the Soviet Chamber of Commerce have 
signed an agreement for construction of a $110 
million international trade center in Moscow. 

The trade center is the answer to a major com- 
plaint of American businessmen trying to deal with 
the Russians—a shortage of basic facilities in the 
Soviet capital city. 

The proposed trade center would have office space 
for 400 foreign companies, living quarters for their 
employees, a 600-room hotel, an exhibit hall, theater, 
concert hall, and facilities for business meetings. 


@ Marijuana and Driving 


A government report sent to Congress recently 
says there is little doubt that marijuana destroys driv- 
ing competence. 

During tests, marijuana users consistently drove 
autos slower, had longer reaction times, and suffered 
a greater frequency of poor driving responses. Vision 
also was impaired. 

The facts were detailed in the report titled, “Mari- 
juana and Health.” 


@ Unused Brains 


The Carnegie Commission on Higher Education 
concluded recently that women are the “largest un- 
used supply of superior intelligence in the United 
States.” 

The organization noted that more women gradu- 
ate from high school than do men, that they get bet- 
ter grades, and that they are more diligent in school. 
Yet, only 8.6 per cent of the professors in the United 
States are women. 

There is hope for the future in education, how- 
ever, so far as women are concerned. Recent social 
pressures and feminist action are gradually reducing 
the gap between male and female opportunities, ac- 
cording to the commission. 


@ Safety Belt Conference 


The Department of Transportation plans a national 
conference in Washington, D.C., late in November 
to emphasize the need for states to enact mandatory 
safety belt usage laws covering motorists. 

The recently enacted Federal Aid Highway Act 
of 1973 authorizes incentive payments to states which 
adopt such laws. 

Prime objective of the Washington conference will 
be to identify key action areas and outline specific 
activities for state passage, implementation and eval- 
uation of the effectiveness of safety belt usage laws. 


@ Gas Mileage Record 


Motorists who are trying to figure out ways to 
improve the gas mileage of their autos—to alleviate 


rising costs of gasoline—can take a tip from Ben 
Visser, a research engineer for a major oil company. 

Visser claims a world record of attaining 297.731 
miles per gallon in his altered German-made auto. 
The mileage is the equivalent of driving from New 
York to Los Angeles on 10 gallons of gasoline. 

Visser and other engineers compete annually in 
an informal driving contest aimed at getting the 
highest mileage per gallon. 

He set his record after rearranging almost the 
entire structure of his car and throwing away many 
of its parts. He also inflated the tires to eight times 
normal pressure, never drove over 17 miles an hour, 
and coasted whenever possible. 


@ Radial Tires 


The Tire Industry Safety Council says that car 
owners who plan to switch to radial tires should 
plan to replace all four tires at once and have their 
auto’s suspensions “tuned” to accept them. 


Radial tires behave differently than do bias ply 
tires and therefore require special treatment, Also, 
the two types of tires should not be mixed on the 
same car and must never be mixed on the same axle. 
If it is absolutely necessary to use radials on one 
axle, they should be on the rear. 


Many older autos require adjustment of the sus- 
pension and shock-absorber system to adapt them 
for radial tires, although most late-model vehicles are 
set up for the new tires. 


@ Cement Shortage 


Cement manufacturers in the United States are 
operating almost at capacity, according to the Port- 
land Cement Assn., and yet there is a shortage of 
the materials in some areas such as Texas and 
Florida. 


Construction companies are increasingly relying 
on imported cement which accounted for less than 
two per cent of U.S. consumption in 1968 but may 
approach 11 per cent this year. 


Shortages are attributed to the fact that cement 
makers, while eliminating obsolete and uneconomic 
capacity, have been slow to add new capacity be- 
cause of high costs and low profits. 


@ Recycling Plan 


Connecticut’s Department of Environmental Pro- 
tection has received a proposed plan to build 10 
resource-recovery plants capable of making fuel 
from the 10,000 tons of trash collected each day in 
that state. 

The proposal would take 20 years to get into full 
operation at a cost of nearly $300 million. The 
plan calls for establishment of 45 trash collection 
centers which would ship the material to the re- 
covery plants and 18 landfill projects. 

It is estimated that by 1976 the state would be 
able to recover 72,000 tons of iron and steel, 47,000 
tons of glass and 4,000 tons of aluminum a year. 
The energy that would be developed from the 
material would be the equivalent of 650,000 barrels 
of oil. 
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Steering Wheel Cover 


A new velour steering wheel cover 
for your car has been marketed. It is 
said to provide a sure grip at all 
times. Supple and expandable, it 
dresses up the steering wheel; keeps 
hands warm in winter and dry in 
summer; snaps on in seconds with 
no lacing required; gives greater steer- 
ing control. 
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Paper and Note Holder 


A paper and note holder of 1001 
uses is now available in lengths rang- 
ing from 12 inches to six feet. Ideal 
for shop or shipping departments, it 
permits various size papers to be put 
up and taken down with one hand. 
No spring clips, tacks or pins are re- 
quired. Any one note can be inserted, 
removed or replaced without disturb- 
ing the entire row. 
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Auto Guard 


An “auto guard” for cars and 
trucks which the manufacturer claims 
offers protection against auto thefts 
has been introduced. It is said to be 
effective against master keys, jumping 
starter, “hot wiring” ignition and 


other common theft techniques. A 
miniature hidden switch allows the 
owner to turn theft guard “off” when 
using car himself; works on 12 or 6 
volt system—will not drain battery. 
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Mobile Fivdraule Crane 


A 75-ton capacity mobile hydraulic 
crane with 360-degree rotation for 
use in a variety of re-railing and in- 
dustrial applications is now available. 
For the industrial user, the crane as- 
sists in heavy rigging, moving of 
heavy equipment foundry work. 


informed of new ideas. Since it 
is the policy of THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL TEAMSTER not to ad- 
vertise any product, trade names 
and manufacturers are omitied. 
Interested readers can obtain names 
of manufacturers by writing THE 
INTERNATIONAL TEAMSTER, 
810 Rhode Island Ave., N. E,, 
Washington, D. C. 20018. A 
stamped, self-addressed envelope | 
must be enclosed. 
A report on new products and 
processes on this page in no way 
constitutes an endorsement or rec- 


ommendation. All 
claims are based on statements by 


performance } 


the manufacturer. 


Back-Ease | Cichion 


A cushion designed for hours of 
driving comfort is now on the market. 
According to the manufacturer it is 
highly recommended for recreational 
vehicles. Developed by an orthopedic 
upholsterer, it fits the curve of your 
lower back for added comfort. Also, 
excellent for home and office use. 


Pallet Puller 


A new pallet puller which is said 


to be light and easy to store ... yet 
rugged enough for most pallet loads 
has been marketed. According to its 
manufacturer, it is designed to pull 
loaded pallets easily from deep within 
vans and other hard to get to places. 


Safety-Alerting System 

A safety device designed to prevent 
accidents on dump body vehicles has 
been introduced. The safety alarm 
lets the operator know when his truck 
body is lifting, without visual contact. 
A warning buzzer in the cab is acti- 
vated anytime the body is elevated 
more than three inches and continues 
to buzz intermittently until body is 
lowered; easy to install; maintenance 
free. 
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LAUGH LOAD 


Good Enough Reason 


The Scotchman waited up for his son to return 
from a date. “How much did the evening cost?” 
asked the father. “Not more than five dollars,” de- 
clared the son. “Hoot, mon!” replied the father, 
“That’s not bad!” “Weel, it’s understandable,” said 
the son, “It was all she had!” 


No Soap 


Outside a small town in Mexico there are both 
hot and cold natural springs. The native women 
boil their clothes clean in the hot springs, then drop 
them in the cold springs for rinsing. “I guess,” said 
a tourist, “they are pretty grateful to Mother 
Nature.” “No senor,” replied his guide. “They are 
all the time talking about how nobody has given 
them any soap!” 


A Corny Cornet 


Arturo Toscanini had this favorite story: In 
Beethoven’s “Leonore” overture, there are two 
climaxes of the full orchestra followed by swift 
silences. In the silences there are heard two solo 
trumpet passages played offstage. As he called for 
the first orchestral silence and waited for the trumpet 
offstage, there was none. So he went on to the 
second . . . again no trumpet! Handing the baton 
to the concertmeister, he hurried offstage. There he 
found the trumpeter struggling with a house at- 
tendant, who was saying: “I tell you, you can’t play 
that thing in here. . . there’s a concert going on!” 


Quite the Card! 


The drunk at the yule party was discovered trying 
to write under the Christmas tree. “Lemme alone!” 
he complained. “I’m writing m’self a Chris’mus 
Card!” “And what are you going to say to yourself?” 
he was asked. “How shud I know?” said the sot. “I 
ain’t gonna open it ’til Chris’mus!” 


Giving Her a Hand 


Heard at the auction gallery: 
“Sold! To the little lady with the gentleman’s hand 
over her mouth!” 


Wrong Bag 


“You say she traces her ancestry back to the 
Boston Tea Party?” 

“Yes, I think her great-great-grandmother was the 
last bag they threw over the side.” 
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What Four More School 
Years Mean in Wages 


“Education means better 
jobs at higher wages,” is the 
slogan that the United States 
Children’s Bureau of the De- 
partment of Labor is using in 
a new campaign to persuade 
boys and girls to stay in school 
as long as possible. 


Comparing the wages of a 
group of children who left 
school at fourteen years of age 
with another group who left at 
eighteen years of age, the bu- 
reau finds: 


At twenty-five years of age 
the boy who remained in 
school until eighteen had re- 
ceived over $2,000 more sal- 
ary than the boy who left at 
fourteen and was then receiv- 
ing over $900 a year more. 

This is equivalent to an in- 
vestment of $18,000 at 5 per 
cent. 


From this point on the sal- 
ary of the better educated boy 
will rise still more rapidly, 
while the earnings of the boy 
who left school at fourteen will 
increase but little. The differ- 
ence in wages is the difference 
between skilled and unskilled 
labor. It shows, says the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, that a position 
with a future and increasing 
wages requires school training. 


TENANTS ORGANIZE 


New York— A movement 
representing 3,000,000 _ indi- 
viduals has been launched in 
this city to fight the greedy 
policy of landlords. The meet- 
ing pledged itself to match 
every dollar of the landlords’ 
fund with a tenant who would 
vote in the fall elections for 
candidates pledged to extend 
the term of the emergency 
rent law. 


Profits Piled Up; All Records Broken 


New York—Wall Street re- 
ports that industry has smashed 
all records and with increased 
cash and working capital it 
was never in a stronger posi- 
tion. 


Profits of undreamed size 
have been piled up by these 
captains of industry and bil- 
lions of dollars have been ad- 
ded to their industrial wealth. 
This process has continued 
while big business deplores 
“high” wages and a scarcity 
of labor. 

Wall Street figures show that 
profits have been enormous, 
and have even surprised the in- 


Evade Eight-Hour Law 


Denver — Those workers 
who believe all that is neces- 
sary to secure the eight-hour 
day is to pass a law are being 
disillusioned. 


There is an eight-hour law 
for women in this state, but it 
it is being ignored in this city. 
A laundry proprietor openly 
flaunts the law and has de- 
clared: “I have a dozen big 
business men behind me.” The 
State Industrial Commission 
refuses to act, and the district 
attorney takes the same posi- 
tion. 

Under the law, it is illegal 
for a woman to work overtime. 
This places her between two 
fires—she is discharged by the 
boss if she refuses to work 
overtime, and she is fined if 
she does. 

This brilliant piece of states- 
manship is taken advantage of 
by long-hour employes who 
tell women employes that they 
will be fined if they admit that 
they work more than eight 
hours. 


dustrial barons themselves. An- 
nual reports from 141 repre- 
sentative companies show a 
gain of $2,505,989,582 in 
working capital the past eight 
years. This means that after 
these companies paid divi- 
dends, fancy salaries to direc- 
tors and executives and stored 


away vast sums in depreciation 
and maintenance funds, there 
yet remains more than two and 
one-half billion dollars in cash 
and in paper that can be quick- 
ly converted to cash. 

Never in history has such a 
golden stream flowed into the 
coffers of the few. 


Unfair Judiciary Exposed in Chicago 


Chicago — Organized labor 
in this city is conducting a vig- 
orous campaign against injunc- 
tion judges. The proverbial 
“last straw” was Federal Judge 
Carpenter’s order that non- 
union employes of the Mitchell 
Brothers Company could not 
be asked to affiliate with the 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Un- 
ion. Before these non-union 
employes could secure work at 
this plant they had to sign a 
contract that they will not join 
the union while so employed. 
This “yellow dog,” secured 
through the necessities of 


workers, is protected by Judge 
Carpenter’s injunction. 

At a trade union conference 
in this city, which was ad- 


dressed by President Gompers, 
the American Federation of 
Labor official was asked to ap- 
pont a committee of fifteen to 
map out a resistance program. 
He appointed as chairman of 
this committee John Fitzpat- 
rick, president of the Chicago 
Federation of Labor. 

Seldom have trade unionists 
talked as plain as they did at 
this meeting. The judiciary was 
scored because of its injunction 
policy, and the “yellow dog” 
contract was declared con- 
temptible by President Gomp- 
ers, President Fitzpatrick, and 
John H. Walker and Victor A. 
Olander, president and secre- 
tary respectively of the Illinois 
State Federation of Labor. 
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SAN FRANCISCO, A study prepared for the International Industrial Conference recently compared 

CALIF. the methods for settling labor disputes in nine different countries. It showed 
that third parties increasingly are being called upon to help produce settle- 
ments. The major methods used are conciliation and mediation, inquiry and 
investigation, arbitration and judicial settlement. 


UNDATED There are now 30 states with mandatory bargaining statutes for at least some 
state, municipal or local employees— including firemen, policemen and various 
groups of education personnel. Several other states have so-called ‘‘meet and 
confer” statutes. Nine states have yet to enact laws granting organization and 
bargaining rights to any group of public employees. 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. Bias complaints against General Motors, Ford, General Electric and Sears have 
scared other big companies as the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission 
{ ] continues its probe of hiring policies of huge corporations. A few big companies 

a are intensifying minority hiring and giving women more career opportunities 
so as to avoid EEOC scrutiny. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO A nerve disease has stricken 138 of 950 production workers at a Borden, Inc., 
vinyl materials plant in Columbus. Authorities so far have been unable to deter- 
mine what causes the disease known as peripheral neuropathy. It attacks the 
nerves that control arm and leg muscles. Victims grow weak and eventually 
lose control of their limbs. 


UNDATED There was a recent turnabout in collective bargaining on the education front. 
Members of an Indiana school board were ordered to jail for refusing to bar- 
gain with teachers in good faith. Usually it has been the teachers who have 
gone fo jail in such disputes. 
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COLUMBUS, OHIO An amendment to Ohio state law now provides a 25 per cent increase in the 
state’s unemployment compensation benefits, while establishing—for the first 
time—a system of automatic increases geared to statewide average weekly 
wage levels. 
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UNDATED The Department of Transportation’s Office of Hazardous Materials and the Fed- 
/ eral Aviation Administration have been conducting a series of 1-day seminars 
) in recent weeks on the transportation of hazardous materials by air. 


NEW YORK CITY The New York Telephone Co. and three other Bell System companies filed suit 
in federal court seeking to overturn the state law that grants unemployment 
benefits to strikers after seven weeks. Helping Ma Bell in the case are the New 

York Chamber of Commerce and Industry and other business organizations. 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. Youth employment reached a record 14 million last July, increasing by 800,000 
over the same month in 1972, according to the Labor Department. The unem- 
ployment rate of 16-to-21-year-olds was 12.6 per cent in July—the lowest 


summer level in four years. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. Some 360,000 disabled Americans were rehabilitated to productive activities 
during the fiscal year that ended last June 30th, according to the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare. The total was up 11 per cent from the num- 


ber of disabled Americans rehabilitated in the previous fiscal year. 
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General Executive Board Holds Quarterly Meeting 
Attends to housekeeping chores of IBT 


Brewery Workers Merge with Teamsters Union 
Convention delegates ratify overwhelmingly 


Professional Safety School Set in Los Angeles 
Joint Council 42 works with county courts 


Miller Elected Veep of World-Wide Federation 
Honor comes at meeting in Switzerland 


Teamsters Capture Roadeo Driving Championships 
All seven titles won by members at Denver 


Major Health Proposals Pending in Congress 
Rundown on various insurance plans 


SPECIAL REPORT on Page 22 


Safety and Health 
Act is Strong 
On 3rd Birthday 
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TANKER TEAMSTER 
RESCUES OFFICER 


Kenneth Black, a member of 
Teamster Local 224 in Los 
Angeles, Calif., rescued a rookie 
policeman from a vicious 
beating recently. 

Black, a tank driver for Asbury 
Trucking, was on his way back 
to the terminal when he saw a 
California Highway Patrol 
cruiser parked on the shoulder 
of the road. Parked in front of 
the cruiser was a van and 
further along were three men 
fighting—or rather, two husky 
teenagers had an officer bent 
over a guard rail and were 
beating him. 

The Teamster “‘laid a liitle 
rubber” and stopped 50 feet 
down the parkway, switched on 
his emergency flashers, and 
then, as he put it, ‘“went over 
and helped the guy.” 

As Black approached the 
fighting trio, one attacker was 
hitting the officer in the front 
and the other was beating him 
from the rear. 

“I took care of one,” said 
Black, ‘“‘and gave the patrolman 
a chance to subdue the other.” 
It was done. 

The patrolman had stopped the 
teenagers on a drunk-driving 
charge in heavy traffic and 
suffered severe eye lacerations, 
a battered nose and sore 
mouth. 

Black was uninjured. 


PENNSYLVANIA MEMBER 
IS DAV COMMANDER 


James M. Duttera, a member of 
Teamster Local 430 in York, 

Pa., recently was elected 
commander of the Gettysburg, 
Pa., chapter of the Disabled 
American Veterans. 

Duttera has been a city driver for 
Motor Freight Express, Inc., for 
the past 21 years. 


HUMANITARIAN AWARD 
GOES TO REVELLESE 


Dominic Revellese, secretary- 
treasurer of Teamster Local 456 
in Elmsford, N.Y., recently was 


NOVEMBER, 1973 


presented the 1973 humanitarian 
sportsman award by the Jack 

De Palo Cerebral Palsy Celebrity 
Golf Tournament. 

The tournament was conducted by 
the ‘Friends of Cerebral! Palsy” to 
benefit the camping program 
maintained by the United Cerebral 
Palsy Association of Westchester, 
NGY:: 


TEAMSTER OFFICIAL 
HONORED IN MINNESOTA 


Harold Yates, president of Team- 
ster Local 120 in St. Paul, Minn., 
was one of those honored recently 
by the 1973 annual Histadrut 
dinner in Minnesota. 
Yates is a member of the executive 
ae of Teamster Joint Council 

2. 


SACRAMENTO TEAMSTER 
IS A WINNING ARTIST 


Delbert McGrath of Teamster 
Local 228 in Sacramento, Calif., 
has two interesting avocations 
that keep him busy: He is an 
old-time fiddler and also is a 
sculptor. 

McGrath has been a persistent 
winner of fiddling contests at 
various fairs through the years 
and is president of the 
Sacramento Fiddler’s Club. 
The Teamster, who works as a 
head welder for the Campbell 
Soup Co., in Sacramento— 
where he has been employed 
for the past 23 years—recently 
won a blue ribbon in the metal 
sculpture division at an art 
show. 

The winning sculpture, 
appropriately, portrayed a 
group of figures playing fiddles 
and was created from nuts, 
bolts, washers, pieces of springs 
and scrap metal. 


TWO OFFICERS RETIRE 
AT CALIFORNIA LOCALS 


Teamster officials at two local 
unions in California have 
decided to retire. They are 
Walter J. Gillies, secretary- 
treasurer of Local 893 in San 
Francisco, Calif., and Glen 
Clark, secretary-treasurer of 
Local 624 in Novato, Calif. 


RETIRED IBT AUDITOR 
TAKEN BY DEATH 


John Newman died recently at 
the age of 65, almost a year 
after retiring from his post as an 
International Union auditor. 

A native of New York, Newman 
became a business represen- 
tative for Teamster Local 631 

in Las Vegas, Nev., in 1948. 

He later transferred to Teamster 
Local 166 in San Bernardino, 
Calif., and became secretary- 
treasurer of that local union. 

He also served as a trustee of 
Teamster Joint Council 42. 
Newman was appointed an 
International auditor in 1962. 


THREE MISSOURI MEMBERS 
GAIN CIVIC RECOGNITION 


Three members of Teamster 
Local 600 in St. Louis, Mo. were 
honored recently for their part 
in an annual program to take 
50 handicapped children to a 
Shrine circus. The program is a 
joint venture of the Knights of 
Columbus and Moolah Shrine 
Temple. 

Receiving the recognition were 
Pat Keniley, Robert Cochran and 
James Seagraves. 


TEAMSTER SHOOTERS 
WIN 14 TROPHIES 


The Islip pistol team won 14 
trophies, including the grand 
aggregate trophy, at the U.S. 
Immigration Shoot held recently 
in Woodbridge, N.J. The squad 
is composed of members of 
Teamster Local 237 in New 
York City and includes Fred 
Salvatore, Owen Quinn, Pat 
Ryan and Al Berka. 


PENNSYLVANIA LOCAL 776 
INAUGURATES NEWSPAPER 


“Today is a red letter day for 
our local union,’”’ wrote Kenneth 
H. Talley, president of Teamster 
Local 776 in Harrisburg, Pa., in 
the first issue of the local 
union’s new publication, 
“Central Pennsylvania 


” 


Teamster,” in heralding 
inauguration of a bi-monthly 
newspaper. 


OBSERVATIONS 
of the 
GENERAL PRESIDENT 


ONE OF THE things which has made this nation the greatest in 
the world is its ability to deal with a crisis in an equitable manner, 
insuring that burdens in meeting a crisis are not unduly placed on 
one segment of society. 

Certainly the International Brotherhood of Teamsters will coop- 
erate in whatever manner is devised to meet the energy crisis. In 
this spirit, the International Union has sent a letter to Senator Henry 
Jackson supporting his bill to establish a presidentially-administered 
program for the rationing and distribution of petroleum products. 
We believe this is a responsible approach to the energy crisis. 

We do have one reservation, because it does place an undue hard- 
ship upon a segment of our membership, and it is the provision 
which requires a reduction in speed limits to 50 miles per hour on 
all roads. 

Our over-the-road drivers are paid on a mileage basis. Also, over- 
the-road drivers may not operate a vehicle more than 10 hours with- 
out an eight-hour rest. 

Under present speed limits, an over-the-road driver usually travels 
about 500 miles. Under the proposed reduction in speed limits, these 
drivers would suffer about a 20 per cent reduction in earnings. 

This we believe, is an undue burden upon the over-the-road truck 
driver. We believe that serious inroads into the fuel shortage can 
be made while permitting over-the-road drivers to continue to abide 
by existing speed limits. 

Our drivers deliver many perishable products, and much of the 
consuming public depends upon our drivers for the speedy delivery 
of the nation’s goods. 

Therefore, we have requested that Senator Jackson amend his bill 
on the energy crisis to permit commercial vehicles to continue to 
observe speed limits in effect on or before November 1, 1973. 

We believe this is a reasonable request in the best interests of the 
nation. 

Many people will suffer hardships until the energy crisis is met. 
In accordance with this nation’s long-standing tradition of fairness, 
we in the International Brotherhood of Teamsters believe that the 
hardships should be spread on the broadest possible base, insuring 
that no one segment of our society bears the burden for all. 
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Members of the general executive board of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters are shown in session during the 


in Florida 


General Executive Board 
Holds Quarterly Meeting 


THE GENERAL Executive Board of 
the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters held its regular quarterly 
meeting late last month in Miami 
Beach, Florida. 


Board members heard reports from 
both General President Frank E. 
Fitzsimmons and General Secretary- 
Treasurer Murray W. Miller. Also re- 
porting to the board members were 
representatives of the IBT legal and 
legislative departments. 

In addition to regular housekeeping 
tasks, the board members approved 
final merger of the Brewery Workers 
{International Union into the Team- 
sters. A subsequent convention of the 
Brewery Workers in Cincinnati ap- 
proved the merger. A complete re- 
port of the merger appears elsewhere 
in this issue of the International Team- 
ster magazine. 


Board members gave final approval 
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to Mutual Assistance Pacts with the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America and the 
United Association of Journeymen 
and Apprentices of the Plumbing and 
Pipe Fitting Industry. 

Following a full report on the juris- 
dictional dispute between the Team- 
sters and the United Farm Workers 
Union, it was decided that Teamsters 
have no other course but to honor con- 
tracts signed with growers in Cali- 
fornia. 


Fitzsimmons Comments 

Commenting on the farm worker 
situation, General President Frank E. 
Fitzsimmons said: 

“Although we have a genuine de- 
sire to bring peace to the farm fields, 
we cannot abdicate our contractual 
obligations to the members involved. 
We have negotiated wages, hours and 
working conditions for these workers 


regular quarterly meeting of the union’s governing body. 
Sessions were held in Miami Beach, Florida, late in October. 


and have but one moral and legal al- 
ternative which is to keep our agree- 
ment with the workers and _ the 
growers.” 


The general executive board heard 
its first report from the newly formed 
IBT Safety and Education Depart- 
ment. While the report dealt primarily 
with organizational aspects of the new 
department, board members were in- 
formed of the department’s first mail- 
ing to affiliates. 

This is a booklet, called “All About 
OSHA,” which explains in broad 
terms the provisions of the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Act of 1970. 
It was mailed to all local unions, 
joint councils and area conferences. 

Additional copies of the booklet are 
available free of charge, by writing to 
the Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration, U.S. Department of 
Labor, Washington, D.C., 20210. 
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Present at meeting where formal merger papers were signed 
were, from left to right, John Hoh, director of the IBT 
Brewery and Soft Drink Conference; Brewery Worker Presi- 
dent Karl Feller; Teamster General President Frank E. Fitz- 
simmons; Teamster General Secretary-Treasurer Murray W. 


Miller; Brewery Worker Secretary-Treasurer Arthur P. Gildea; 


In Cincinnati 


Frank Seban, vice chairman of the IBT Brewery and Soft 
Drink Conference; Thomas Rusch, Brewery Workers’ director 
of organizing; and IBT Vice President Ray Schoessling, 
secretary-treasurer of the IBT National Conference of Brew- 
ery and Soft Drink Workers. 


Brewery Workers Convention 
Okays Merger with Teamsters 


THE 40,000-member United Brewery, 
Soft Drink and Distillery Workers 
Union has formally merged with the 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America. 

The action was taken in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, last November 6th where 390 
delegates to a Brewery Workers con- 
vention overwhelmingly ratified the 
merger proposal signed two weeks 
earlier between Teamster General 
President Frank E. Fitzsimmons and 
Karl Feller, general president of the 
Brewery Workers. 

A total of 26,129 votes were cast 
in favor of the merger with 4,756 
against. The majority was better than 
83 per cent. 
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Sandwiched between the signing of 
the agreement by Fitzsimmons and 
Feller and the actual ratification by 
the convention delegates were two 
other developments: 

1. The proposal was approved 
unanimously by the Teamster general 
executive board during its regular 
quarterly meeting in late October. 

2. The Brewery Workers were 
kicked out of the AFL-CIO for the 
sin of considering a merger with the 
Teamsters. 


Welcome Extended 


General President Fitzsimmons wel- 
comed the Brewery Workers into the 
Teamster fold as the ratification put 


the merger into immediate effect. He 
said: 

“We are very pleased to welcome 
the Brewery Workers. The action 
taken by the convention will put to 
rest competition between the two un- 
ions for membership in the beverage 
industry. The merger also will unite 
the efforts of the two unions in pur- 
suit of better wages, hours and work- 
ing conditions for all the members 
involved.” 

Feller, Brewery Worker leader, 
characterized the merger as “mutually 
advantageous to both organizations in 
collective bargaining with an industry 
that has become highly monopolized.” 

The merger culminated 18 months 
of intensive negotiations between the 
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two unions which have been pitted 
against each other in organizing mem- 
bership in the beverage industry for 
the past 70 years. 


Old and the New 


The practical effect of the consoli- 
dation is that it blends together the 
old and the new aspects of trade 
union representation in the beer in- 
dustry. 

The Teamsters Union has been suc- 
cessful in gaining the representation 
of brewery workers in the newer, 
automated production plants across 
the land while the UBW represented 
workers in the older, less-automated 
plants. 

This unique pattern was personified 
by Teamster Vice President Ray 
Schoessling of Chicago, Ill., who ap- 
peared as a guest speaker at the Brew- 
ery Workers ratification convention. 

Schoessling, who heads up the 
Teamster National Conference of 
Brewery and Soft Drink Workers, 
started his work career as a beer 
truck driver and once was a member 
of the Brewery Workers before switch- 
ing his union affiliation to the Team- 
sters. 

Calling the moment of ratification 
a “happy day,” Schoessling told the 
convention: “It has always been my 
hope that some day the Teamsters 
and Brewery Workers would be united 
as one family.” 


Happy Side Effect 


Schoessling noted that one of the 
happy side effects of the merger is 
that it will free organizers who have 
been concentrating their work in beer 
industry campaigns so that they can 
devote more time in organizing in the 
soft drink industry where there exists 
a great potential of union member- 
ship. 

Also appearing at the Cincinnati 
conventions as guests were Teamster 
Vice Presidents Robert Holmes of De- 
troit, Mich., and Ed Lawson of Van- 
couver, B.C. 

Others who played prominent roles 
in the merger proceedings through 
the weeks immediately prior to ratifi- 
cation were: Teamster General Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Murray W. Miller; 
John Hoh, director of the Teamster 
brewery division, and Frank Seban, 
vice chairman of the Teamster brew- 
ery division; Brewery Workers Gen- 
eral Secretary-Treasurer Arthur P. 
Gildea, and Thomas Rusch, director 
of organization for the UBW. 
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In Los Angeles 


Professional Safety School 


Set by J.C. 42 and Courts 


Shown mapping plans for a traffic school to benefit professional drivers are (left 


to right: Donald Sanborn, director of TOP; Judge Joan Dempsey Klein; Pete 
Kurbatoff, President of Teamster Joint Council 42; Judge Dickran Tevrizian, and 


Judge Nathan Axel. 


Teamster Joint Council 42 has 
joined with the Los Angeles County 
Court system to initiate a unique pro- 
gram aimed at improving safety on 
highways and city streets while assur- 
ing professional drivers of fair treat- 
ment regarding traffic violations. 

The school, administered by the 
Teamsters’ Transportation Opportuni- 
ties Program (TOP), opened its doors 
in October to provide brush-up train- 
ing for professional drivers. The pro- 
gram permits the “students” to protect 
their driving privileges by keeping 
clean records at the L.A. Department 
of Motor Vehicles. 

“The primary goal of this court and 
of all law enforcement agencies is to 
increase traffic safety,” said Judge 
Dickran Tevrizian of the Los Angeles 
traffic court. “If we can achieve this 
by retraining rather than by fines and 
punishment, then it is greatly to the 
benefit of all the people.” 

The TOP school will be available 
to professional truck and bus drivers 
cited within the Los Angeles County 
limits. 

Upon their request at the time of 
citation, they will be directed to ap- 
pear at the main traffic court where 
violations in all categories—with the 
exception of drunk driving and over- 
loading—will be considered appropri- 
ate for school assignment. 

Each driver attending the 8-hour 
Saturday training session must pay a 


fee of $15. Upon successful comple- 
tion of the 1-day course, the citation 
will be dismissed from the driver’s 
records. 

Pete Kurbatoff, president of Joint 
Council 42, said there is consideration 
of including taxi drivers in the pro- 
gram in the hope that it would over- 
come the faulty safety attitudes and 
driving habits of all who may have 
become lax. 


international 
Auditor Dies 
In California 


Ernest Hincher, an International 
Union auditor, died suddenly at his 
home in Millbrae, Calif., recently at 
the age of 55. 

Hincher, a native of Seattle, Wash., 
was a long-time member of Teamster 
Local 741 in that city, He began work 
as a line driver in 1937 and joined 
Teamster Local 174. 

When Local 741 was newly char- 
tered in 1954, he transferred to that 
local union and served as a trustee and 
a year later became a business agent. 

In 1963, Hincher went to work for 
the Western Conference of Teamsters. 
He was appointed an International 
auditor for the Northern California 
area in October, 1972, by General 
Secretary-Treasurer Murray W. Miller. 
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Teamster General. Secretary-Treasurer Murray 


SS 


W. Miller (right) is shown discuss- 


ing international labor problems with Secretary General Charles Levinson of the 
International Federation of Chemical and General Workers. The discussion fol- 
lowed Miller’s election as a vice president of the world-wide organization. 


In Geneva 


Miller Elected Vice President 
Of International Labor Body 


TEAMSTER General Secretary-Treas- 
urer Murray W. Miller has been 
elected a vice president of the Inter- 
national Federation of Chemical and 
General Workers (IFC). 

Miller was elected during the [Sth 
Statutory Congress of the IFC held 
in Geneva, Switzerland, November 
7th through November 9th. 

Elected with Miller to the govern- 
ing body of the IFC were Karl 
Hauenschild, president; and vice pres- 
idents Lennart Vallstrand, of Sweden; 
Jack Biggins, of Great Britain; and 
Alphonse van Uytven, of Belgium. 
Charles Levinson, of Geneva, was re- 


elected Secretary General. 

The IFC is the foremost interna- 
tional labor organization dealing with 
solutions to problems created for the 
working man and woman by multi- 
national companies operating on a 
global scale, controlling vast amounts 
of capital, and generally operating for 
profit to the detriment of workers’ 
welfare. 

Affiliated with the ICF, in addition 
to the Teamsters are unions from the 
United States, Argentina, Australia, 
Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, 
Cyprus, Denmark, Finland, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Greece, In- 


dia, Indonesia, Ireland, Israel, Italy, 
Japan, Liberia, Luxembourg, Malay- 
sia, Malta, Mexico, Netherlands, Nor- 
way, S. Africa, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Tunisia and Turkey. 

Miller’s term is for three years. 

Joining Miller in the Teamster dele- 
gation to the Federation meeting in 
Geneva, were International Union 
Vice President and Southern Confer- 
ence of Teamsters Director Joseph 
Morgan, and John Greeley, director 
of the IBT National Warehouse Divi- 
sion. 


Members of the U.S. delegation to the 15th Statutory Congress of the IFC in- 
cluded (from left to right) Joseph Tonelli, president of the United Paperworkers; 
Murray W. Miller, IBT general secretary-treasurer; Tony Boyle, president of the 
International Chemical Workers Union; John Greeley, director of the IBT ware- 
house division; Milton Reverby, of the National Council of Distributive Workers; 
and Joseph Morgan, IBT vice president and director of the Southern Conference 


of Teamsters. 
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Teamster champs emerging from the recent ATA National Truck Roadeo in Denver, Colo., are shown with Robert H. 
Shertz (left), chairman of the ATA research and environment committee. The drivers (left to right) are: Richard A. Gillespie 
of Local 544; George T. Bruss of Local 705; Robert H. Gardner of Local 135; William J. Klein of Local 107; James H. 


Morgan of Local 391; George W. Snyder of Local 430, and Roger L. Bailey of Local 222. 


TEAMSTER DRIVERS 
WIN CHAMPIONSHIPS 
| AT NATIONAL ROADEO 
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True to form, Teamster drivers captured all seven 
championships in the 33rd annual National Truck 
Roadeo held recently at Denver, Colo. 

Class winners in the competition sponsored by the 
American Trucking Associations were: 

Straight truck—Richard A. Gillespie of Teamster 
Local 544 in Minneapolis, Minn., a driver for 
Century-Mercury Motor Freight. 

Three Axle—George T. Bruss of Teamster 
Local 705 in Chicago, Ill., a driver for Chippewa 
Motor Freight, Inc. 

Four-Axle—Robert H. Gardner of Teamster 
Local 135 in Indianapolis, Ind., a driver for Pacific 
Intermountain Express. 

Five-Axle—William J. Klein of Teamster Local 
107 in Philiadelphia, Pa., a driver for Mason & 
Dixon Lines. 

Flatbed—James H. Morgan of Teamster Local 
391 in Greensboro, N.C., a driver for Pilot 
Freight Carriers, 

Tank truck—George W. Snyder of Teamster 
Local 430 in York, Pa., a driver for Mason & 

Dixon Lines. 

Twin trailer—Roger L. Bailey of Teamster 
Local 222 in Salt Lake City, Utah, a driver for 
Consolidated Freightways Corp. 

For the first time this year, the ATA awarded 
honors to manufacturers who produced the vehicles 
which the drivers wheeled to their championships. 
All contesting drivers were permitted to choose 
the equipment they wanted to drive from models 
on loan by six different manufacturing companies. 

Besides, handsome trophies, the drivers also were 
awarded money prizes. 
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Bonus and Backpay Decision 
Bring $24,160 to Members 


American Rubber and Plastics has 
finally complied with a National Labor 
Relations Board decision and paid 
$24,160 in bonuses and backpay to 
members of Teamster Local 298 of 
Michigan City, Ind., as a result of a 
case processed by the local union. 

William C. Jenkins, president of 
Local 298, said that $20,906 of the 
total represented a 1971 Christmas 
bonus that was not paid by the.com- 
pany. The remaining $3,254 repre- 
sented backpay for four employees, 
including Ralph Everill and Fondabell 
Tibbs who had been discriminatorily 
discharged. Sarah Eason, who was 
transferred to a lesser job, received 
backpay also. 

Payment by the company came al- 
most a year after a 3-judge panel 
ordered the LaPorte, Ind., firm to 
comply with a decision made six 
months earlier by an NLRB adminis- 
trative judge. 

However, Jenkins noted, the pay- 
ment of the Christmas bonus and back 
wages still does not close out the 
NLRB charges in that Local 298 still 


has a total compliance order before 
the U.S. Court of Appeals in Chicago, 
Til. 

The original NLRB decision ordered 
the company to stop interfering with 
union activities of its employees and 
to compensate any employee unjustly 
discharged during an organizing cam- 
paign at Plants 3, 4, and 5 operated 
by American Rubber and Plastics. 

Also, any employee who may have 
been discharged during a 26-week 
strike that occurred after a breakdown 
in contract negotiations was also to 
have been compensated. 


@e Unanimous 


Both plant and office workers em- 
ployed by Mabee’s Tire Service in 
Santa Ana, Calif., voted unanimously 
for representation by Teamster Local 
235 of Orange, Calif., in a recent 
election conducted by the National 
Labor Relations Board, according to 
Kelly Drake, secretary-treasurer of the 
local union. 


Seminar Guests 


IBT Vice President Edward Nangle (left) and John J. Greeley (right), director of 


the IBT Warehouse Division, were guest speakers at a steward’s seminar spon- 
sored by Teamster Local 830 of Philadelphia, Pa., recently. Gordon G. Grubb 
(center), secretary-treasurer of Local 830 expressed appreciation to Nangle and 
Greeley for helping to make the Local’s first such meeting a success. 
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Chairman 


Dave Previant, chief counsel for the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
recently was named chairman of the 
labor law section of the American Bar 
Association. Some 6,000 lawyers in the 
United States are affiliated with that 
section of the ABA. Previant is a part- 
ner in the law firm of Goldberg, 
Previant & Uelmen. 


Local 697 Wins 
Bargaining 
Decision 


Stone & Thomas of Wheeling, 
W. Va., violated the law by refusing 
to bargain with Teamster Local 697, 
according to a recent decision by the 
National Labor Relations Board. 

Acting on a motion for summary 
judgment, the Board dismissed the 
employer’s attacks on earlier rulings 
by the Board and regional directors 
of the NLRB. 

Stone & Thomas was ordered by 
the Board to bargain with Local 697 
as the representative of a unit consist- 
ing of full-time and regular part-time 
furniture warehousemen and receiv- 
ing department employees. 


@® Dairy Win 


Teamster Local 471 of Minneapolis, 
Minn., recently won a National Labor 
Relations Board representation elec- 
tion at Farmers Cooperative Creamery, 
manufacturer of dairy products in 
Watkins, Minn, 

Robert E. Moran, Local 471 secre- 
tary-treasurer, said 60 plant workers 
were eligible to cast ballots in the elec- 
tion. The vote was 29 to 20 in favor 
of the union. 
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Fitzsimmons 
Gives Plaque 
To VEFW Post 


A commemorative plaque from 
Teamster General President Frank E. 
Fitzsimmons was given to Transpor- 
tation Engineers VFW Post 6299 in 
Labor Day ceremonies dedicating the 
units’ new headquarters in Detroit, 
Mich. 

Richard Fitzsimmons, vice presi- 
dent of Teamster Local 299, pre- 
sented the plaque on behalf of his 
father who was instrumental in help- 
ing the VFW post get its start. Most 
of the VFW unit’s membership is 
made up of members of Teamster 
Local 299, 

The younger Fitzsimmons spoke 
briefly at the ceremonies attended by 
VFW leaders, Teamster officials and 
civic leaders, declaring: “Labor is not 
getting fat and complacent—if we 
were, you wouldn’t see the kinds of 
agreements that we are negotiating for 
our members.” 


Brown-Forman 
Agreement 
Ratified 


Six hundred production workers 
employed by Brown-Forman Distil- 
lers Corp., in Louisville, Ky., recently 
ratified their Teamster agreement with 
the company by a vote margin of 4- 
to-1. 

Paul Priddy, president of Teamster 
Local 89, said the ballot count on the 
ratification of the contract which runs 
to November 30th, 1975, was 348 to 
70. 

The agreement was the first Team- 
ster pact negotiated for the Brown- 
Forman workers since they opted to 
dump their old bargaining agent in a 
representation election last year. 

Priddy said the agreement pro- 
vides substantial wage increases and 
other benefits standard in most Team- 
ster contracts throughout the land. 


@ Unanimous 


Drivers and warehousemen em- 
ployed by Norwood Furniture & Ap- 
pliance of Cincinnati, O., voted unan- 
imously for representation by Team- 
ster Local 100 in a recent National 
Labor Relations Board election, ac- 
cording to Joseph Carlotta, secretary- 
treasurer of the local union. 
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Champion ‘Pitcher’ 


Retired Teamster Inducted 


At Horseshoe ‘Hall of Fame’ 


Frank Stinson (right) shows to Mel Rudinger, secretary-treasurer of Teamster 


Local 1145 in Minneapolis, Minn., one of the horseshoes Stinson used to break 
the 80 per cent ringer barrier in a recent tournament. A retired member of Local 
1145, Stinson has competed in 11 straight world horseshoe pitching tournaments. 


Frank Stinson, a long-time member 
of Teamster Local 1145 in Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., recently was inducted into 
the Horse Shoe Pitchers “Hall of 
Fame” at Eureka, Calif. 

Stinson retired earlier this year from 
his work as an automatic screw ma- 
chine machinist for Honeywell, Inc., 
where he had been on the job since 
1937. Now he has full time to devote 
to his avocation. 

Stinson has been a foremost com- 
petitor at horseshoes for years. He 
took the game up as a 10-year-old 
when the milkman next door brought 
home some old shoes from the barn. 

By the time Stinson was 12 years 
old, he had become so good at the 
game that his mother bought him a 
set of professional regulation shoes. In 
that same year he won the boy’s state 
horseshoe pitching tournament. 

Stinson has won more than 200 tro- 
phies, the majority of them |st-placers, 
in tournaments through the years. In 
his most recent victory, the ex-Teams- 
ter captured first place by tossing 71 
per cent ringers. 

Stinson feels he is pitching better 
than ever before now that he has more 
time for practice. In another recent 


tournament he broke the 80 per cent 
ringer barrier. 

He has been an active horseshoe 
competitor longer than any other play- 
er active in the sport today in major 
competition and has played in the 
world tournament 11 years straight. 


Car Rental 
Unit Votes 
For Teamsters 


By a 2-to-1 margin, some 165 em- 
ployees of Avis Rent-a-Car System in 
Los Angeles, Calif., voted for repre- 
sentation by Teamster Local 495 in 
a recent National Labor Relations 
Board election. 

Karl H. Ullman, Local 495 secre- 
tary-treasurer, said the vote was 98 to 
49 in favor of the Teamsters. The unit 
includes rental and counter agents, 
mechanics, service drivers and trans- 
port drivers. 

Local 495 also won another NLRB 
election, this one at Questor Corp., an 
automotive parts warehouse in Los 
Angeles. Warehousemen voted 5 to 3 
in favor of the union. 
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Historic First 
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Teamster Local 848 officials are shown welcoming Melody Mora as perhaps the 
first black liquor saleswoman in the country to join a labor organization. Melody 
works for a Los Angeles, Calif., company. Shown with her are (left to right): Sam 
Gellman, secretary-treasurer, and Business Agents Charles Stevenson and Lou 
Shelby. 


By 4-to-1 


Minnesota Campus Workers 
Vote Teamster Affiliation 


Service and support personnel em- 
ployed at the main campus of the 
University of Minnesota voted for 
representation by Teamster Local 320 
of Minneapolis, Minn., in an election 
conducted recently by the Minnesota 
Bureau of Mediation Service. 

The winning margin was 4-to-1 as 
1,000 workers employed in more than 
50 job categories were eligible to vote. 

Local 320 received 415 votes to 
overwhelm another union on the bal- 
lot which received only 123 votes. 

The election victory was a big 
feather in the cap of Local 320 which 
was chartered only three years ago and 
since has become one of the largest 
public employees unions in the United 
States. 

So far, Local 320 organizers have 
won the support of law enforcement 
officers in 31 separate communities 
and also represent blue collar person- 
nel in three counties; metropolitan air- 
port employees; public works employ- 
ees in several towns; guards at the 
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Stillwater State Prison, and correc- 
tional personnel at Lino Lakes. 

David Y. Morris, Local 320 secre- 
tary-treasurer, expressed appreciation 
to the Central Conference of Team- 
sters for its aid in the campus cam- 
paign, adding: “We are not going to 
rest. . . . It is our intention to bring 
the benefits of membership in the 
Teamsters Union to every possible 
public employee in the State of Min- 
nesota.” 


@e Jersey Win 


By a 4-to-l margin, employees of 
Summit Gift Galleries of Fairfield, 
N.J., voted for representation by 
Teamster Local 531 of New York City 
in a recent National Labor Relations 
Board election. 

Charles Kranitz, Local 531 vice 
president, said 16 drivers, warehouse- 
men and receiving and shipping clerks 
were eligible to ballot. The vote was 
8 to 2 in favor of the union. 


Teamsters 
Top Voting 
In July 


Teamster Unions outdistanced 
all other unions in the land in 
terms of single-union election 
activity during the month of 
July. 

National Labor Relations 
Board records show that Team- 
ster affiliates took part in 199 
of the 661 single-union ballots 
—30 per cent—and won 105 
of the total of 323 elections won 
by all unions, or better than 32 
per cent. 

Of the 11,309 workers eligi- 
ble to vote in the units won 
by all unions in the single-union 
balloting, nearly 2,000—or 
better than 17 per cent—voted 
for Teamster representation. 


Board Says 
‘For Sale’ 
Sign is No-No 


A “For Sale” sign that suddenly 
appeared on the company’s premises 
the day before a representation elec- 
tion was ruled sufficient reason to set 
aside the 6-to-6 tie vote of the next 
day. 

That was the decision of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board in a case 
involving Teamster Local 523 in 
Tulsa, Okla. The Board over-ruled 
the trial examiner’s findings and 
ordered a new election at State Supply 
Warehouse Co. 


‘Man-in-Motion’ Sign 

The Board found that the com- 
pany’s president had arranged for the 
sign to be painted, purportedly for use 
at another of the firm’s properties 
located in Bartlesville, Okla. 

It was determined, however, that 
on the day before the representation 
balloting, the president of the com- 
pany placed the sign in the shipping 
department at the Tulsa warehouse. 

The sign was visible to every 
worker eligible to vote. Its presence, 
argued Local 523—and the Board 
agreed—tended to give credence to 
rumors about the possibility of the 
plant closing if the employees selected 
the Teamster local union as their bar- 
gaining agent. 
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Gain of 491,000 


Labor Union 
Membership 
at 23 Million 


Membership in labor unions and 
public and professional employee as- 
sociations headquartered in the United 
States increased to 23 million in 1972. 

The total represented a gain of 
491,000 over 1971, according to the 
Labor Department’s Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

National and international unions 
showed the smallest 2-year gain in 
membership since 1962, picking up 
only about 144,000 members between 
1970 and 1972. Total membership in 
1972 was 20.8 million. 

BLS statistics are based on data 
collected from 177 unions and 35 
professional and state public employee 
associations. 

Excluding Canadian membership, 
U.S. membership in unions and asso- 
ciations increased from 21.2 million 
in 1970 to 21.6 million in 1972. 

The greatest membership gain was 
in the public employment sector where 
more than 400,000 new members were 
organized by unions. 

A noticeable shift was emphasized 
by the BLS as it pointed out that 
white collar members totaled 5.2 mil- 
lion in 1972 for an increase of 273,- 
000 over 1970. Unionization decreased 
in manufacturing, however, dropping 
245,000 between 1970 and 1972. 

It was also noted that the number 
of women signed up as union mem- 
bers increased by 333,000 to 5.7 mil- 
lion—or nearly one-fourth of the 
total. 

The ratio of union membership to 
total workforce, meanwhile, contin- 
ued to slip downward as the overall 
population continued increasing at a 
fast rate. 

An estimated one-fourth of the 
workforce eligible for union member- 
ship now belongs to a union. 


@e In Louisiana 


Over-the-road drivers employed by 
Louisiana Coca-Cola Bottling Co., 
Ltd., of New Orleans, La., voted al- 
most unanimously for representation 
by Teamster Local 270 in a recent 
National Labor Relations Board elec- 
tion, according to Nolen J. LeBlanc, 
Local 270 business representative. 
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Eleonora Baraga is a newly-appointed business agent for Teamster Local 389 in 


Los Angeles, Calif., and is shown going over an assignment sheet with James 
Caso, secretary-treasurer of the local union. Eleonora, a former shop steward is 


fluent in three languages. 


Health Factor 


$2,590 Backpay Case Won 
In Improper Discharge 


Jay Marsh is $2,590 to the good 
because Teamster Local 338 of Mount 
Vernon, N.Y., took his case to arbi- 
tration and won an award from L. P. 
Transportation & Ampropane Trans- 
port of Chester, N.Y. 

Marsh was the victim of a suspected 
heart attack in October, 1972. After 
four months’ convalescence, he re- 
quested reinstatement as a driver upon 
receiving approval from his physician 
to return to work. 


Hearing Unproductive 


The company denied the Teamster’s 
request and Local 338 followed up 
with a grievance. After a March, 
1973, hearing that gained nothing for 
Marsh, Local 338 President Patrick J. 
Hart decided to take the case to ar- 
bitration. 

The union argued that the company 
had not followed the proper proce- 
dure when refusing to reinstate Marsh 
to his job; that Section 25-G of the 


contract required the employer to pro- 
vide a physician to examine the em- 
ployee. 

In view of the contract terms, the 
arbitrator ruled that L. P. Transporta- 
tion failed to follow the proper con- 
tractual requirements and granted the 
backpay award. 


Different Conclusions 


In further compliance with the 
award, Marsh was examined by a 
company-hired doctor whose conclu- 
sion differed with that of Marsh’s phy- 
sician. 


As further required by Section 25-G 
of the contract, a third physician was 
brought in to examine Marsh. The 
doctor decided that Marsh was in- 
capable of driving because of his 
physical condition. 

Nevertheless, Marsh—a member of 
Local 338 for six years—did receive 
his $2,590 backpay for suffering an 
improper discharge. 
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Boston Local Wins Ruling 
Over Giant Dairy Company 


The National Labor Relations 
Board ruled recently that H. P. Hood 
& Sons, Inc., one of the largest dairy 
firms in New England, had “inade- 
quate justification” for refusing to 
bargain with Teamster Local 380 of 
Boston, Mass. 

In making the ruling, the Board 
upheld the findings of the trial ex- 
aminer and ordered the company to 
cease refusing to bargain with the 
Teamsters local union as representa- 
tive of employees at Hood’s ice cream 
plant in Boston—also, to bargain with 
the union upon request. 

The principal issue in the case in- 
volved the company’s contention that 
the existence and status of certain 
pension fund loans to Whiting Milk 
Co., a competitor of Hood, demon- 
strated a conflict of interest by Local 
380 as bargaining agent for the Hood 


Proceeds from a dinner honoring Marshall McDuffy, secretary-treasurer of Team- 


Gift fora Boy 


employees. 

The trial examiner, however, agreed 
with Local 380 representatives who 
declared frequently throughout the 
hearing that the union was not under 
any temptation to protect the pension 
fund loan to Whiting. Furthermore, 
said Local 380, the union was not 
subjected to pressure in this direc- 
tion nor was it susceptible to any such 
pressure should it be applied. 

It was noted in the testimony that 
the Teamster local union was at least 
twice removed from the pension fund. 
Furthermore, the trial examiner found 
no evidence of past domination by the 
fund over the International Union or 
by either the fund or International 
Union over Local 380 in a collective- 
bargaining sense. 

The company failed to produce any 
evidence as to the power of the pen- 


ster Local 525 in Alton, Ill., were sufficient to buy a motorized wheelchair for 
12-year-old Darin Niemeyer, a victim of cerebral palsy since birth. McDuffy is 
shown with the youngster shortly after presentation of the gift. 
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sion fund or the International Union 
to interfere with Local 380’s collec- 
tive bargaining policies. 

Finally, the examiner perceived 
nothing in the course of Local 380’s 
bargaining that would demonstrate 
loan-protection interference with Lo- 
cal 380’s affairs. He concluded that 
Local 380 did not suffer from a con- 
flict of interest which would disqualify 
it from acting as a collective bargain- 
ing representative in this instance. 


$116,000 
Severance 
Award 


Some 450 Teamsters who lost their 
jobs when the trucking company they 
worked for was sold have won a 
$116,000 settlement as a result of an 
order by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

The union had asked for at least 
One year’s wages in severance pay, 
but the ICC ruling awarded only two 
weeks pay. 

The Teamster members lost their 
jobs when United Buckingham Freight 
Lines was purchased by Ringsby 
Truck Lines in 1969 and with the 
subsequent sale of portions of Nor- 
walk Truck Lines to Central Trans- 
port, Inc., and International Cartage. 

Members of Teamster Locals 229, 
614, 486, 164, 720, and 414 were 
represented by Teamster Attorney 
James P. Hoffa. 

The pay award was a precedent 
setting event since the ICC ordinarily 
is concerned only with transfers of 
permits and rights of the operating 
companies. 


The ICC ruling reasoned: that the 
Teamsters were “laid off without 
notice,” and this constituted an in- 
justice, even though the layoffs were 
in accordance with applicable labor 
agreements. 


@ Pre-Fab Vote 


Teamster Local 26 of Danville, IIl., 
recently won representation elections 
for two bargaining units at companies 
engaged jointly in pre-fab \construc- 
tion. 

William Bounds, president of Local 
26, said the wins were at Unibuilt 
Structures in Charleston, Ill., and IBC 
Homes in Mattoon, Ill. Both are part 
of The Reasor Corporation. 
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Wider Berths 
Proposed 
For Sleepers 


The Bureau of Motor Carrier 
Safety has proposed enlarging 
the minimum interior dimen- 
sions of sleeper berths in com- 
mercial vehicles. 

The change, if adopted, would 
set the minimum space at 75 
inches long and 24 inches wide. 
The current acceptable measure- 
ments are 75 inches long and 
21 inches wide. 


Robert A. Kaye, director of 
the bureau, said the proposal 
was initiated by Teamster Local 
222 of Salt Lake City, Utah. 


The local union initiated a 
petition which contended that 
the present size of sleeping 
berths is inadequate to the ex- 
tent that drivers are unable to 
get sufficient rest to handle 
large, complex trucks safely. 

The IBT Department of 
Health and Safety is compiling 
answers to a questionnaire 
mailed to all local unions on the 
subject, and will be bringing the 
results of the study to the at- 
tention of the Bureau of Motor 
Carrier Safety. 

In addition, the BMCS is con- 
sidering a proposal to remove 
air mattresses from the list of 
allowable sleeping equipment. 


2,500 Ratify 
Dried Fruit 
Agreement 


Some 2,500 Teamsters employed 
in California’s dried fruit industry re- 
cently ratified a new contract that 
gives them substantial wage increases 
and improved fringe benefits over a 
3-year period. 

For the first time, the contract with 
about 20 packing firms specified regu- 
lar contributions toward pensions for 
seasonal workers, at the same time 
increasing pension contributions for 
year-round employees. 

The union negotiating committee 
was headed by Alex Karle, secretary- 
treasurer of Teamster Local 616 in 
Fresno, Calif., and included repre- 
sentatives from Teamster Locals 668 
in Napa, Calif., and 849 in Oroville, 
Calif. 
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Official Says: 


Safety Plays Stronger Role 
In Collective Bargaining Pacts 


Safety is taking on an increasingly 
prominent role in collective bargaining 
agreements as on-the-job protection is 
considered more often by labor and 
management negotiators. 

That has been one of the effects of 
the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, according to John H. Stender, 
Assistant Secretary of Labor for Occu- 
pational Safety and Health. 

So far as tabulating the effects of 
the new law, Stender said it was still 
too early to measure achievements in 
terms of any decrease in deaths, in- 
juries, or illness on the job. 

The safety official stressed, how- 
ever, that the work of the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Administra- 
tion (OSHA) “is making people around 
the country think and act on job safety 
and health matters in a way never 
shown before.” 

Not only are unions insisting upon 
safety and health as a negotiable item, 
but industry trade associations are ad- 
vising their members to come into 
compliance with the new law’s stand- 
ards. 

Stender added that the public also 
is becoming more cognizant of the im- 
portance of job safety and health. 


Cement Driver 


** 
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Stender said there still was a need 
for more voluntary compliance with 
safety regulations because “OSHA can 
never hope to examine each and every 
workplace in the nation constantly.” 

OSHA, therefore, is depending more 
upon employers and workers to obey 
federal safety and health regulations 
voluntarily. For that reason, the fed- 
eral agency is trying to spread the 
word so that OSHA standards can be 
recognized and understood. 

Outstanding examples of union co- 
operation with the government begin 
with the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters. The Teamsters Union and 
Auto Transporters were the first to 
jointly develop a compliance agree- 
ment in concert with OSHA represen- 
tatives. 

The general executive board of the 
IBT went a step further and, under 
the leadership of General President 
Frank E. Fitzsimmons, authorized 
the establishment of a Department of 
Safety and Health within the organiza- 
tional structure of the International 
Union. 


General President Fitzsimmons ap- 
pointed R. V. Durham as the first di- 
rector of the new department. 


EME 
RANSPORTERS 
T ye 


Robert M. Harrington, a member of Teamster Local 310 in Tucson, Ariz., since 
1950, has not had a chargeable accident through the years while driving for 
Cement Transporters, Inc., of Rillito, Ariz. Harrington has been given the com- 
pany’s first-place award for safety in an annual competition. 
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STATE OF THE UNION 


‘Driver-of-the-Month’ 


Jack T. Briggs (left), a member of Teamster Local 397 in Erie, Pa., receives 


on 


congratulations from Julius A. Trombetta for being selected the ‘Driver of the 
Month” by the Pennsylvania Motor Truck Assn. Briggs, who drives for Hall’s 
Motor Transit Co., has an accident-free record of one million miles over a 21-year 
period. Mrs. Briggs proudly displays her husband’s award. Trombetta is director 
of the Pennsylvania Department of Transportation’s Bureau of Traffic Safety. 


For 1973 


Motor Fuel Consumption 
To Top 115 Billion Gallons 


Revised estimates lead the Federal 
Highway Administration to predict 
that motor fuel consumption in the 
United States will exceed 115 billion 
gallons for all of 1973. 

If the forecast comes true, the gain 
will be at least a 6 per cent increase 
over motor fuel consumption in 1972. 

The FHA noted that consumption 
patterns in the early months of this 
year continued the pattern of late 
1972 and seemed destined for an 
annual increase of between 7 and 8 
per cent. However, the pattern changed 
when fuel shortages began to occur in 
the late spring and summer, 

Highway use of motor fuel in 1973 
is expected to near the 112 billion gal- 
lon mark, amounting to nearly 900 
gallons of fuel for every registered 
motor vehicle with the exception of 
motorcycles. 

The total will include slightly more 
than 102 billion gallons of gasoline. 
The remainder will be in the form of 
special fuels such as diesel, butane, 
and so forth. 

The use of gasoline for farming, 
aviation, boating, etc., is expected to 
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decline slightly to 3.7 billion gallons 
for the year. 

California, by far, is the biggest 
user of motor fuels. Consumption of 
highway motor fuels in that state is 
expected to exceed 11 billion gallons 
this year. 


@ Alaska Win 


By a 2-to-1 margin, drivers and 
warehousemen employed by Palmer G. 
Lewis Co., Inc., of Anchorage, Alaska, 
voted for representation by Teamster 
Local 959 in a recent National Labor 
Relations Board election, according to 
Frank Yarnot, Local 959 business 
representative. 


@ indiana Win 


Drivers employed by Fan Coach 
Co., Inc., of LaGrange, Ind., voted 
overwhelmingly for representation by 
Teamster Local 364 of South Bend, 
Ind., in a recent National Labor Re- 
lations Board election, according to 
Roland A. Wardlow, president of the 
local union. 


Boat Firm 
Workers 
Go Teamster 


Teamster Local 653 of Brockton, 
Mass., gained more than 250 new 
members recently with a National 
Labor Relations Board representation 
election victory at the Boston Whaler 
Co. 

John Perry, Local 653 secretary- 
treasurer, said the company has plants 
in Rockland and Norwell, Mass., and 
manufactures fibreglass boats. 

Perry said the union already has 
received certification from the NLRB 
and that Richard Burnie, Local 653 
president, currently is negotiating the 
initial agreement. 

Local 653 recently negotiated an 
agreement with Child World., Inc., of 
Avon, Mass., a distributor of chil- 
dren’s toys, bicycles, etc. 

The union won an election in June, 
1972, for approximately 75 workers 
employed by the toy firm but was not 
certified until a year later. Agreement 
on a contract came after a 6-week 
strike on issues of union security and 
seasonal workers. 


Maryland 
Local Wins 
Two Elections 


Teamster Local 557 of Baltimore, 
Md., won two representation elections 
conducted by the National Labor Re- 
lations Board in recent weeks. 

Joseph Zappacosta, Local 557 or- 
ganizer, said the wins were at the 
Buff-Henley Paper Co., in Columbia, 
Md., and Hollstein Transfer, Inc., in 
Cockeysville, Md. 

Delivery drivers and warehousemen 
at the paper firm voted 6 to 1 in fa- 
vor of the union. Drivers employed 
by Hollstein balloted 8 to 2 for the 
Teamster local union. 


@ In Michigan 


Employees of Buckland-Van Wald, 
Inc., an office furniture dealer in 
Detroit, Mich., voted unanimously for 
representation by Teamster Local 243 
in a recent National Labor Relations 
Board election. 

John Degroat, recording secretary 
of the local union, said the bargain- 
ing unit includes drivers, warehouse- 
men, helpers, furniture repairmen, as- 
semblers and shipping and receiving 
workers. 
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Peaceful ’74 
Predicted 
By Brennan 


Secretary of Labor Peter J. 
Brennan, noting that relative 
peace prevailed in this year’s 
labor-management relations, pre- 
dicted recently that no serious 
strike problems are expected to 
arise in 1974, 

Brennan said many so-called 
“experts” predicted that 1973 


would be a year of big strikes 
but the year has not turned out 
that way. Lost time from strikes 
during the first half of 1973 was 
the lowest in nine years. 


The reason for the relative 
industrial peace, Brennan said, 
was three-fold: 

—Labor and management 
both are moving away from con- 
frontations and finding new and 
better methods at the bargain- 
ing table. 

—tThere is growing recogni- 
tion on both sides of the na- 
tional economic damage result- 
ing from industrial disputes. 

—Both sides see that the com- 
petitive position of the United 
States in world markets suffers 
from unnecessary strikes; the 
inability to compete means a 
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Scholarships 
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Anthony W. Christiano, president of Teamster Local 753 in Chicago, Ill., presents 
the local union’s $500 college scholarships to Terry Alan Moore and Barbara Ann 
Kuhr, children of members Alfred Moore and Bernard Kuhr. 


Food Processing Victory 


Production and maintenance work- 
ers employed by Lynden Frosted 
Foods, Inc., of Lynden, Wash, voted 
for representation by Teamster Local 
231 of Bellingham, Wash., in an elec- 
tion conducted recently by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. 


Marven W. Eggert, secretary-treas- 
urer of Local 231, said more than 125 
workers were eligible to vote in the 
election. The Teamsters received 34 
votes and 31 voted against the union. 

The company processes strawber- 
ries, raspberries and vegetables. 


loss of markets and jobs. 


Driver Retires 
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Dawson Vincent, a member of Teamster 
Local 238 in Cedar Rapids lowa, retired 
recently after driving over-the-road 37 
years for LCL Transit. 
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Appreciative Letter Written 
By Teamster from Pittsburgh 


(Following is a letter written to the International Union headquarters 
by Sidney Anderson, a member of Teamster Local 926 in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.) 

On October 4, 1973, we were en route from Pittsburgh to Carroll- 
ton, Ky. About 25 miles out of Columbus, Ohio, our car caught 
fire and we were forced to abandon it. 

But, due to the efforts of many truck drivers, all was not lost. 
As soon as one truck stopped, many more did. Soon, it looked like 
a truck stop. When the state policeman arrived, he thought he was 
coming upon the scene of a large accident. As he soon found out, 
it was only one car and many thoughtful truck drivers with fire 
extinguishers. 

We are truly grateful to these men and would like to take this 
opportunity to thank them. There was no time to get names or com- 
panies, but they all know who they are. 

Once again, we say “thanks” to these kind drivers, As the saying 
goes, “Keep on truckin’.” May God bless each of you. 

Sidney Anderson and family, 
Coraopolis, Pa. 
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Motor Inspection Standards 
Offered for Heavy Vehicles 


The Department of Transportation 
plans to expand its recently issued 
motor vehicle inspection standards to 
include trucks, buses and _ trailers 
weighing more than 10,000 pounds. 

The additional requirements, as pro- 
posed by the National Highway Traf- 
fic Safety Administration (NHTSA), 
would be similar to those for automo- 
biles. Safety inspection procedures 
would concentrate on braking, steer- 
ing, suspension, tires and wheels of 
heavier vehicles. 

By way of emphasizing the need for 
more comprehensive inspections of 
mechnical systems, NHTSA spokes- 
men cited some impressive facts. 

A four-year study (1968-71) dis- 
closed that 24 per cent of all accidents 
involving heavy vehicles were the fault 
of defects in the braking system. 

Road check inspections of trucks 
and trailers engaged in interstate com- 
merce during the same period indi- 
cated that malfunctioning brakes ac- 
counted for 33 per cent of the defects 
discovered, and 66 per cent of all de- 
fects serious enough to warrant with- 
drawing the vehicle from service until 
repaired. 

The same study also showed that 
17 per cent of the accidents on the 
highway were attributable to faulty 
tires. In addition, there was a substan- 
tial number of suspension and steering 
defects that popped up in inspections. 

As with the auto inspections stand- 
ards which went into effect last Octo- 
ber 5th, the proposed standards for 
heavy vehicles are intended for imple- 
mentation by the states through their 
respective vehicle inspection programs. 

The standards are considered mini- 
mal and would not supercede state in- 
spection programs which might be 
more demanding, or safety require- 
ments imposed by the Federal High- 
way Administration for commercial 
vehicles in interstate commerce. 

The proposed standards for heavy 
vehicles are: 

Brakes—Heavy vehicles are 
equipped with hydraulic, power as- 
sisted vacuum, electric, or air sys- 
tems. The requirements for inspec- 
tion of hydraulic systems would be 
similar to those already adopted for 
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lighter vehicles with particular empha- 
sis placed upon component condi- 
tions, and equalization of brake pres- 
sures between left and right braking 
forces on the front and rear systems. 

Inspection of vacuum _ systems 
would concentrate upon assuring ade- 
quate pressure force at the brake 
pedal, along with coordination be- 
tween tractor and trailer brake actua- 
tion components. 

Air brake systems would be re- 
quired to meet a series of tests de- 
signed to demonstrate that the sys- 
tem will not only provide adequate 
braking pressure while the vehicle en- 
gine is running, but with sufficient 
compressed-air reserve for one full 
stop after the engine has stopped. 

Electric brake systems, most com- 
monly used on house trailers, would 
be inspected to determine the ade- 
quacy and accuracy of the current 
measuring ammeter gauge, and the 
condition of wiring and terminals. 

Steering/ suspension — Virtually 
identical with the lighter vehicle in- 
spection requirements, the proposal 


NY Retiree 
Pens Note 
To Fitz 


Dear Bro. Fritzsimmons: 

I have been a member of 
Teamster Local 46 in New York 
City for 33 years and retired last 
June 1 after accumulating more 
than one million miles without 
avoidable accident while driving 
for Rheingold Breweries, Inc. 

I used a_ hearing device 
throughout this term of employ- 
ment and am real proud of my 
record for there is no doubt that 
New York City driving must 
be about the toughest there is 
to make such a record. 

I am equally proud to have 
been a member of Teamster 
Local 46. 

Fraternally, 
Roy Williams, 
Glendale, N.Y. 


Top Car Hauler 
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Oswald Byyny (left), a member of 
Teamster Local 224 in Los Angeles, 
Calif., recently was honored by the Na- 
tional Automobile Transporters Associa- 
tion as the 1972-73 “Driver of the 
Year” and is shown receiving congrat- 
ulations from Dick Hartman, safety di- 
rector for Hadley Auto Transport. Byyny, 
a driver for Hadley since 1939, has 
amassed 3.1 million miles without a 
preventable accident. The Teamster 
also has been chosen as California 
Trucking Assn., driver-of-the-month on 
two occasions—in 1961 and 1971. 


emphasizes the elimination of any 
excessive steering wheel lash, free 
play, or binding that might affect the 
vehicle’s handling and control. In- 
spection of wheel alignment, springs, 
and shock absorbers, also would be 
included. 

Tires/ wheels—Likewise similar to 
the previously adopted inspection 
standards, proposals in this area con- 
centrate upon matching the proper 
size and type of tires, adequate tread 
depth and casing condition, along with 
an inspection of wheel rims for signs 
of deformity or cracking. Required 
tread depths for the heavier vehicles 
would be four thirty-seconds of an 
inch for front tires, and not less than 
two thirty-seconds of an inch on all 
others. In addition, the proposed 
standard would prohibit the use of 
tires marked “Farm Use Only” or 
“Not For Highway Use.” 

Interested parties have until Janu- 
ary 11, 1974, to submit their views to 
NHTSA before final consideration of 
the proposed standards. 


@® Inspections 


The Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration conducted more than 
47,000 workplace inspections in the 
1973 fiscal year, an increase of almost 
50 per cent over the number of in- 
spections in the preceding year. 
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Electric Firm 
Victory Adds 
188 to Local 


A 4-month organizing campaign 
conducted by Teamster Local 487 of 
Mankato, Minn., resulted in a repre- 
sentation election victory recently at 
Midwest Electric Products Co., where 
188 workers were eligible to cast 
ballots. 

J. J. Mcllvenna, Local 487 secre- 
tary-treasurer, said the campaign was 
in danger of faltering at one point 
when the company’s Mankato owner- 
ship suddenly sold its interest to the 
General Electric Co. 

GE, with a long record of anti- 
unionism, promptly inaugurated a 
campaign of its own to try and con- 
vince the workers that there would 
be no need for a union now that GE 
was on the scene. 

An in-plant committee and a major- 
ity of Midwest’s employees, however, 
were not beguiled by the new corpo- 
rate owners and voted for representa- 
tion by Teamster Local 487. 

MclIlvenna expressed appreciation 
for assistance in the organizing cam- 
paign from the Central Conference of 
Teamsters and the Joint Council 32 
research department. 


Retiree Dies 


Walter W. Adams, who served 19 years 
as president of Teamster Local 506 in 
Auburn, N.Y., before retiring last Jan- 
uary, died recently in Florida. Adams 
also served as a trustee on Teamster 
Joint Council 18 at Utica, N.Y., and was 
a member of the Teamsters Special 182 
Health and Welfare Fund. 
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Electronic License Pliate 


Identification System Tested 
For Recovering Hijacked Trucks 


The Department of Transportation 
has successfully demonstrated under 
test conditions a new electronic iden- 
tification system designed to assist the 
motor carrier industry in the quick 
recovery of stolen or hijacked trucks. 

The next step in the program will 
be trying the system in a live environ- 
ment. 

Transportation Secretary Claude S. 


Large Unit 
Gained 
In Virginia 

Teamster Local 822 of Norfolk, 
Va., gained a large bargaining unit 
of more than 200 workers recently 
with a representation election victory 
at Jeffco Mfg., Co., in Williamsburg, 
Va. 

Lee R. Brown, president of Local 
822, said 204 production and main- 
tenance workers were eligible to ballot 
in the vote conducted by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. Also 
in the unit are warehousemen, truck 
drivers, and auxiliary workers. The 
count was 103 in favor of the Team- 
sters, three for another union, and 80 
voted no-union. 

Jeffco, a can manufacturing com- 
pany, is a division of Ball Corpora- 
tion. The firm makes cans for the new 
Anheuser-Busch brewery in the Vir- 
ginia city. 


$5,689 Backpay 
Won for 
5 Members 


Five members of Teamster Local 
627 in Peoria, Ill., received backpay 
checks totaling $5,689 recently as rec- 
ompense for being discriminatorily dis- 
charged during an organizing cam- 
paign at Glide Away Bed Carriage 
Co., a joint enterprise with Unzicker 
Trucking, Inc., and Mid-State Leasing 
Co. 

Charles L. Gauwitz, Local 627 busi- 
ness representative said the union filed 
charges with the National Labor Re- 
lations Board and won the case. In 
addition to backpay, the Teamsters 
were reinstated to their jobs. 


Brinegar said the live test probably 
will be made in the New York City- 
northern New Jersey area where truck 
hijacking is a serious problem. 

Tested recently at the Transporta- 
tion Department’s lab in Cambridge, 
Mass., the system is designed to work 
with an airborne unit broadcasting a 
radio signal addressed to a specific 
truck. 

The signal activates a small elec- 
tronic license plate in or on the truck, 
confirming the identity of the rig and 
indicating the direction and relative 
distance from the airborne unit. 

The system is relatively simple and 
inexpensive and can be operated with 
the use of police helicopters, small 
aircraft and ground units. 


Rhode isiand 
Local Wins 
Two New Units 


Teamster Local 251 of East Provi- 
dence, R.I., was victorious recently in 
two representation elections conducted 
by the National Labor Relations Board, 
gaining nearly 100 members. 

Alexander Hylek, secretary-treas- 
urer of Local 251, said the wins were 
scored at Providence Wholesale Drug 
Co., of Providence, R.I., and Sanitas 
Waste Disposal of Rhode Island, Inc., 
of Warwick, R.I. 

Some 65 warehousemen employed 
by the drug company were eligible to 
ballot. The vote was 54 for the Team- 
sters, five for an independent union, 
and two votes went “no union.” 

In the Sanitas voting, 31 workers 
were eligible to cast ballots. Some 23 
voted for the Teamsters, 4 voted for 
an independent union, and one work- 
ers voted “no union.” 


@ Beer Delivery 


Drivers and warehousemen em- 
ployed by Zaiger Beverage Co.. Inc., 
a wholesale beer distributor in Petos- 
key, Mich., voted overwhelmingly for 
representation by Teamster Local 486 
of Saginaw, Mich., in a recent Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board election, 
according to James Bohlen, Local 486 
business representative, 
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MISCeELLaANeCOUS 


Study Proves: 


Best Protected Workers 
Are Trade Union Members 


Union members are the best pro- 
tected workers in the land, particularly 
in terms of unfair dismissals from 
their jobs, according to a report pub- 
lished recently in the Labor Depart- 
ment’s Monthly Labor Review. 

The report, prepared by Robert W. 
Fisher, an economist and senior editor 
on the publication, declares that “pro- 
tection from discharge in the U.S. 
economy is comprehensive in union 
contracts but is limited to organized 
groups of workers.” 

Other protections are given to fed- 
eral government employees and state 
or local government workers with 
merit systems. 

Fisher says that most 19th century 
U.S. employers “would have been 
astonished at the suggestion that a de- 
cision to discharge a worker should be 
reviewed for fairness.” In the famous 
1827 conspiracy case, Commonwealth 
v. Moore, and others, the common- 
wealth attorney declared that the em- 
ployers were justified in firing tailors 
because they asked for more money. 
*“ ,. . the discharge was a matter of 
perfect right,” he declared, “without 
the assignment or even existence of 
reason. Let him be without reason... 
let it be caprice. Still it was a right, 
with which no man or set of men 
must be permitted to interfere...” 

Change for this 19th century argu- 
ment in “common law’ was slow in 
coming but the depression of the 
1930’s brought strong public support 
for workers’ rights which culminated 
in the National Labor Relations Act. 

Today, the author points out, work- 
ers are fired for reasons ranging from 
the bankruptcy of their employer to 
personal fault. There is little the union 
can appeal for business failures or 
production cutbacks outside of eco- 
nomic protections for the workers in 
the contract. 

However, the union usually has a 
wide latitude in safeguarding the 
rights of workers discharged for per- 
sonal reasons—incompetence, insubor- 
dination, absenteeism, loafing, fighting, 
gambling, using intoxicants or being 
intoxicated on the job, _ stealing, 
destroying company property, etc. 

Most workers and unions would 
probably agree that employees dis- 
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charged for most of these reasons, if 
proven, are faced with appropriate 
grounds for discipline but not neces- 
sarily dismissal, Fisher writes. 

He says that “labor and manage- 
ment tend to disagree, sometimes 
sharply, over discharges for the fol- 
lowing: engaging in a wildcat strike, 
being garnisheed or arrested, belong- 
ing to a controversial organization, ad- 
vocating an unpopular cause, being 
‘disloyal’ to the employer, and so on.” 

When a worker covered by a union 
contract is fired, Fisher continues, “he 
may file a grievance with his union, 
which, weighing strategic and tactical 
elements, must decide whether to take 
it up with management. So long as the 
firing is questionable, the union will 
probably press for reinstatement.” At 
the end of the line, of course, is 
arbitration. 


Results of Studies 


Fisher says that a government study 
found that grievance procedures are in 
almost all union contracts affecting 
1,000 workers or more. Another study 
found arbitration mandated in 19 out 
of 20 contracts. 

A study of grievance procedures 
also determined that contractual time 
limits for processing a _ grievance 
ranged from a week to a year. Most 
fell within a week or two months. 
Time requirements generally depend 
on the number and complexity of the 
steps in a particular grievance pro- 
cedure. 

The author stresses that the legal 
underpinnings of arbitration are sound. 

In the Labor-Management Rela- 
tions Act of 1947, Congress expressed 
preference for private rather than 
public settlement of disputes. It 
singled out arbitration, mediation and 
conciliation as means to this end. 

In 1957 the U.S. Supreme Court, in 
effect, approved of arbitration in key 
cases. In Lincoln Mills, the high court 
held that federal courts could enforce 
agreements between unions and man- 
agement, including agreements to ar- 
bitrate disputes. 

Then, in 1960, in a landmark series 
of cases, Fisher says, the supreme 
court ruled that all issues were arbi- 


trable except those expressly withheld 
in the contract. 

The one place where organized 
labor, itself, draws the line is compul- 
sory arbitration of disputes. 

“The most fully protected American 
workers are union members,” Fisher 
says. “Reinstatement of workers in the 
manner in which it commonly occurs 
under U.S. union contracts is relative- 
ly unique in industrialized countries.” 

He contrasts this with the situation 
of non-union workers in small U.S. 
firms which he says “resembles that of 
the 19th century counterparts from 
their 20th century union or federal 
government mates.” 


@ Unanimous 


Warehousemen and delivery drivers 
employed by Gene Golas Distributing 
Co., Inc., in Syracuse, N.Y., voted 
unanimously for representation by 
Teamster Local 316 in a recent Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board election, 
according to Patrick Shanahan, presi- 
dent of the local union. 


® Warehousing 


Warehousemen employed by Gen- 
eral Mercantile & Hardware Co., of 
St. Louis, Mo., voted for representa- 
tion by Teamster Local 688 in a re- 
cent National Labor Relations Board 
election, according to Ron Gamache, 
secretary-treasurer of the local union. 


Chairman 


es 


Earl Houston, secretary-treasurer of 
Teamster Local 306 in Los Angeles, 
Calif., recently was named chairman of 
the California Dairy Industry Security 
Fund. 
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Parish Honored 


a RE as 
The Teamster Local 757 softball team 
of Pan American World Airways honored 
Emanuel Parish, secretary-treasurer of 
the Elmhurst, N.Y., local union, by pre- 
senting him with the team’s 1973 
championship trophy. 


Brewery 
industry 
Shifting 


The brewing industry, turbulent in 
its geographic shifting of plants in re- 
cent years, continues to make changes. 

Both Anheuser-Busch and_ Jos. 
Schlitz Brewing Co., have announced 
innovations in their beer production 
facilities. 

Anheuser-Busch expects to begin 
construction soon of a new brewery 
on a 300-acre site in Fairfield, Calif., 
not too far from San Francisco. When 
the plant is completed in 1976, it will 
have a capacity of 2.5 million barrels 
a year. 

Schlitz closed its brewery in Kansas 
City, Mo., where 160 people had been 
employed. Meanwhile, Schlitz an- 
nounced plans to build a 5.8 million 
barrel plant costing more than $100 
million near Syracuse, N.Y. 


@ Certification 


The National Labor Relations Board 
overruled the employer’s objections to 
the results of a representation election 
at Factory Services, Inc., in Lexing- 
ton, Ky., and certified Teamster Local 
651 as the bargaining representative 
for truck drivers and mechanics em- 
ployed by the company, according to 
Ken Silvers, trustee for the local 
union. 
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Facing Future 


Federal Government Prepares 
For Influx of Multinationals 


Signs of the times indicate that 
worldwide multinational corporations 
are zeroing in on the United States. 
and have prompted the federal govern- 
ment to prepare for problems that 
might arise from the invasion. 

Anticipating the needs of the future 
so far as collective bargaining is con- 
cerned, the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service now includes the 
post of special assistant for interna- 
tional affairs. 

Named to the job was Irvin S. 
Lippe. It will be his task to help keep 
tabs on giant foreign companies mov- 
ing into the American industrial scene. 

Lippe already has warned federal 
mediators there may be new, urgent 
problems in the future. 

Foreign-based multinational compa- 
nies are moving into the U.S. at an 
increasingly quick pace although not 
yet at a rate that balances the expan- 
sion of U.S. corporations doing like- 
wise abroad. 

However, foreign investments in the 
U.S. have topped a billion dollars a 


40-Year 
Driver 
Retires 


Dear Bro. Fitzsimmons: 

I completed 40 years of driv- 
ing last September 28th, serving 
the same area, and have taken 
my retirement. I am grateful to 
all the members of the Inter- 
national Union for making the 
pension plan with such broad 


coverage. 


I am also grateful to all the 
Teamsters of Local 600 in St. 
Louis, Mo., of which I was a 
member. 

Having been employed by 
Triangle Express of St. Louis 
for the past 17 years, I must 
say “thank you” to all employed 
there. You were a wonderful 
group to work with. God bless 
all of you! 

Fraternally yours, 
Herbert Struckhoff, 
Augusta, Mo. 


year over the past two years. 

Much of the multinational move- 
ment from abroad has been centered 
in the southern right-to-work states 
such as South Carolina, for instance. 
which invites the business and brags 
about its low wage, non-union econ- 
omy. 

Only recently the Swedish auto 
manufacturing firm of Volvo an- 
nounced it would build a $100 million 
plant in Chesapeake, Va.—a signifi- 
cant reversal of the trend of plant ex- 
pansion in the auto and truck industry. 
American auto makers have been lo- 
cating production facilities overseas 
for years to cut costs. 

Volkswagen, too is investigating po- 
tential production sites in the U.S. be- 
cause costs have risen in Germany to 
the extent that it would not cost much 
more to build cars here for the Amer- 
ican market. 

One of the driving forces that is 
compelling the multinationals to scout 
the U.S. sites is that inflation is worse 
in Europe than here. 

Auto plants are not the only pros- 
pect of multinational activity. Japanese 
firms already have built textile mills in 
California and South Carolina, air- 
craft production in Texas, lumber 
work in Alaska, and television manu- 
facturing in California. 

Two tire manufacturing companies 
from France have located factories in 
the Carolinas. 


Economic Displacement 


What the trend adds up to, as 
FMCS officials put it, is a reverse twist 
on the world economy as major Amer- 
ican companies are being acquired or 
displaced by European, Asian and Ca- 
nadian investors. 

The point of apprehension is that 
foreign industrial relations policies dif- 
fer from our domestic policies. There 
is a real potential for a conflicting im- 
pact on collective bargaining and 
labor-management relations in the 
United States. 

William J. Usery, former director of 
the FMCS, said just before his depar- 
ture from the job recently: “The 
boundaries of mediation are being ex- 
tended.” 
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Safety-Health Law 
Becoming Effective 


First article of a 2-part series 


by R. V. DURHAM, Director, IBT Safety & Health Department 


ALTHOUGH the Occupational Safety and Health Act will 
observe only its third birthday next month, the young law 
—in terms of attaining effective maturity—already is walk- 
ing and talking with strength as it moves toward protecting 
workers on the job. 

Congress passed the legislation and it was signed into 
law by President Nixon in December, 1970. 

It provided for establishment of the Occupational Safety 
and Health Administration (OSHA) to see that every 
workplace in the land is safe and free of health hazards. 

There was only one exemption in the new federal stat- 
ute. The law did not define any state or political subdivi- 
sion as an employer. Therefore, public employees are 
exempt from coverage. 

Like any child, OSHA had to crawl before it could 
walk and moved slowly in the beginning. 

In the first stage, consensus standards were assembled 
by technical experts in different industries. A few addi- 
tional laws were passed to facilitate the solving of problems 
unique to certain industries such as construction and the 
maritime. Within six months, OSHA was conducting heavy 
educational work in industry for it had found that it was 
necessary to teach both the employer and the worker what 
the law meant and explain the significance of its impact 
on the workplace. 

The second stage was shorter but considerably more 
taxing as initial inspections were begun by OSHA person- 
nel. A lot of work was done toward developing priorities in 
this stage. 

In the third stage, OSHA began acting on priorities. 
While it continued inspections in all industries, five specific 
industries were selected as targets for initial, concentrated 
action. 

Altogether, the five industries averaged out to 14.9 in- 
juries per million manhours worked and included sheet 
metal, meat and meat products, wood products, manufac- 
ture of mobile homes and the longshore industry. 

All the while, OSHA was maintaining a training insti- 
tute for its men and women inspectors, Simultaneously it 
was developing a system of updating its industry knowl- 
edge through a network of 10 regional offices. 

OSHA—like many federal agencies—unfortunately lacks 
adequate manpower. Nevertheless, it has managed to con- 
duct more than 400 different programs of a seminar nature 
so as to inform labor and management and gain general 
industry cooperation, all the while continuing the inspec- 
tion responsibilities. 

OSHA quickly found it profitable to adopt an open-door 
policy for both employers and employees who desired an- 
swers to puzzling questions. 

Employers were invited to contact the nearest OSHA 
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office for advice. There was no implication that an inspec- 
tion would be inspired by inquiries. In fact, employers 
were told they were entitled to ask for an informal meeting 
before any actual inspection took place. 

Employees, meanwhile, also were invited to ask ques- 
tions of the OSHA regional offices if they thought they had 
a problem of safety or health. They were encouraged to 
write letters to OSHA describing conditions on the job. 

OSHA soon discovered that many of the questions came 
from the fact that OSHA regulations conflicted or over- 
lapped those of other government agencies. 

The International Brotherhood of Teamsters, under the 
leadership of General President Frank E. Fitzsimmons, was 
the first union in the land to perceive the conflict as clearly 
as did OSHA. The IBT did something about it. 

After a series of meetings involving the Teamsters 
Union, the National Automobile Transporters, and OSHA 
officials, an agreement was reached upon the first multi- 
employer and union program of voluntary compliance with 
OSHA. In this arrangement, each auto transport employer 
must have an OSHA “safety man” at each terminal by 
agreement with the union. At the same time, the IBT 
informed the membership of its responsibilities in the pro- 
gram. 

Gradually OSHA developed an orderly and uniform 
inspection policy applicable on every occasion. The first 
rule of the policy is that inspections of working areas take 
place without any advance notice. 

When an OSHA inspector appears at a worksite— 
whether it be warehouse, terminal, factory or whatever— 
he explains to the employer why he’s there. 

Union delegates or employee representatives as well as 
management representatives are asked to accompany the 
OSHA inspector on his tour so that he may present ques- 
tions to both parties if need be. In addition, the inspector 
may photograph what he considers violations. 

During OSHA inspections, all areas of the premises are 
checked, even down to file cabinets, lights, floors and fire 
equipment. 

Any apparent violation is discussed on the spot with the 
employer, particularly as to how long it will take the em- 
ployer to correct the defect. The inspector then sets a 
reasonable abatement date. 

If there are blatant violations, the inspector recommends 
citations and proposed penalties. If an employer feels a 
citation is unfair he can contest the OSHA opinion through 
an informal hearing. But the citation must be posted at the 
workplace. 

In addition, the employer must inform the union in- 
volved, which may oppose or disagree with the employer’s 
viewpoint, 
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If a cited employer fails to request an informal hearing 
or contest the citation, proposed penalties or length of 
abatement within 15 working days, a citation and penalty 
may become a final order of the review committee. Fur- 
thermore, the right to appeal is automatically forfeited. 

It is possible for an employer to be fined up to $1,000 
for each serious violation. A similar penalty is possible for 
non-serious violations. 

Penalties of up to $1,000 are required for each day dur- 
ing which an employer fails to correct the violation within 
the period set in the citation. Any employer who willfully 
or repeatedly violates the law can be assessed civil penalties 
of not more than $10,000 for each violation. 

Criminal penalties are also provided in the law. Any 
willful violation resulting in the death of an employee, 
upon conviction, is punishable by a fine of not more than 
$10,000 or by imprisonment for not more than six months, 
or both. These maximum penalties can be doubled by a 
second violation. 

OSHA has the power to obtain a court order if neces- 
sary to ensure enforcement of the law. Firms may also be 
subject to reinspection with credits given for good faith 
effort toward solving the health or safety problem. 

Generally speaking, OSHA officers approach their task 
in a very practical manner. When it is necessary to solve 
problems in a tentative manner until solutions of lasting 
worth can be determined, then the inspector can develop 
a temporary solution through consultation with manage- 
ment. 

Contrary to the complaints expressed by some business- 
men, employers are not victims all the way down the line. 
If an employer has solved a particular problem in a way 
other than what the government desires, he is free to write 
OSHA’s main office in Washington, D.C., to obtain what 
is called a “‘variance.” 

Entire trade associations, in fact, have several times pro- 
posed variances in which case public comment is solicited 
by OSHA. 

If there is a union involved when the employer is asking 
for a variance or contesting a citation, the rule is that he 
must notify the union of his action. Also, so-called “grand- 
father” clauses receive appropriate recognition and consid- 
eration. 

OSHA has been very careful to avoid approving or dis- 
approving any particular piece of equipment for certifica- 
tion, However, some equipment manufacturers claim that 
their products meet OSHA standards. 

When the safety and health bill was being considered in 
Congress, a lot of industry lobbyists claimed the cost would 
be prohibitive to employers and so opposed the proposal. 
Now industry is learning that nobody is going out of bus- 
iness because of having to meet the law’s requirements. 

However, some industries have been more backward 
than others in terms of protective devices and health stand- 
ards, For this reason, the Small Business Administration 
has granted loans to some businesses so that they might 
update their plant and equipment to meet OSHA regula- 
tions. 

Additional legislation is now being considered by Con- 
gress to help employers fulfill their responsibility under 
the law in protecting the health of their employees. One 
bill would permit OSHA to provide technical assistance to 
any employer. Another measure would recognize the judg- 
ment of certain testing agencies as to whether equipment 
meets high enough standards. 


(Next month: A sketch of OSHA regulations and rules 
developed so far.) 
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OSHA Regional Offices 


(Union members or representatives desiring to 
write the Occupational Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration on matters relating to the workplace are 
requested to contact the appropriate regional office.) 


REGION I (Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont). 

Occupational Safety & Health Administration 

John F, Kennedy Federal Building 

Government Center—E 308 

Boston, Mass. 02203. 


REGION II (New York, New Jersey, Puerto Rico, 
Virgin Islands, Canal Zone) 

Occupational Safety & Health Administration 

Rm. 3445 

1515 Broadway 

New York, N.Y. 10036. 


REGION III (Delaware, District of Columbia, Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Virginia). 
Occupational Safety & Health Administration 
Penn Sq. Building, Rm. 623 

1317 Filbert St. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 19107 


REGION IV (Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee). 

Occupational Safety & Health Administration 
1375 Peachtree St., NE, Suite 587 

Atlanta, Ga. 30309 


REGION VY (Illinois, Indiana, Minnesota, Michigan, 
Ohio, Wisconsin). 

Occupational Safety & Health Administration 

300 South Wacker Drive, Rm. 1201 

Chicago, Ill. 60606 

REGION VI (Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, Texas). 

Occupational Safety & Health Administration 

7th Floor—Texaco Building 

1512 Commerce St. 

Dallas, Texas 75201 


REGION VII (Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska). 
Occupational Safety & Health Administration 

823 Walnut St. 

Waltower Building—Rm. 300 

Kansas City, Mo. 64106 


REGION VIII (Colorado, Montana, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Utah, Wyoming). 

Occupational Safety & Health Administration 
Fedéral Building—Rm. 15010 

Box 3588 

1961 Stout St. 

Denver, Colo. 80202 


REGION IX (Arizona, California, Hawaii, Nevada, 
Guam, American Samoa, Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands). 

Occupational Safety & Health Administration 
9470 Federal Building 

450 Golden Gate Ave., Box 36017 

San Francisco, Calif. 94102 

REGION X (Alaska, Idaho, Oregon, Washington). 
Occupational Safety & Health Administration 

506 Second Ave. 

1808 Smith Tower Building 

Seattle, Wash. 98104 
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Pian Defense 


American Banking Industry 
Edgy About Union Prospect 


America’s banking industry, long 
famous for low-wage policies toward 
its tellers and clerical workers, is get- 
ting edgy about the prospect of an 
onslaught by union organizers. 

Banking leaders have become so 
nervous that they have already begun 
building defenses as union organizing 
successes have snowballed in areas 
such as public employment, teaching, 
etc., where gains are relatively. recent. 

The American Bankers Associa- 
tion’s (ABA) National Personnel Con- 
ference held at Philadelphia, Pa., re- 
cently devoted most of its agenda to 
the threat of trade unionism. 


Delegates Nervous 


The banking delegates became even 
more nervous when a representative 
of the Equal Employment Opportu- 
nity Commission told them the bank- 
ing industry “may have to revise its 
hiring practices” to meet the affirma- 
tive goals of providing equal economic 
opportunity for its workers. 


Playing Paul Revere at the ABA 
conference were two vice presidents 
of the Management Education Center 
in Whitmore Lake, Mich.—Thomas 
Hill and Cornelius Quinn. 


They told the bankers that bank 
unionization, while a threat on the 
horizon, is not “inevitable” if person- 
nel directors and their companies pre- 
pare in advance for a possible union 
campaign. 

Hill and Quinn pointed out that so 
far as banks are concerned there are 
two reasons that unions might suc- 
ceed: To get workers “more money 
for less work,” and to assure job 
security. 


Built-in-Conflict 

They added that there is a “built-in 
conflict relationship” between banks 
and unions in that banks aim to pro- 
vide the best possible financial serv- 
ices for the lowest possible cost—(a 
plaintiff cry quickly recognized for 
what its worth by experienced trade 
union representatives). 


Quinn went a step further, how- 
ever. He told the ABA delegates that 
a bank can provide the best wages and 
benefits and “still get unionized” be- 
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cause employees “don’t like and don’t 
trust their first-line bosses.” 

He described this as the main rea- 
son banks may be vulnerable to un- 
ion organization, and urged bank per- 
sonnel directors to convince the man- 
agers that it is in their own, and the 
banks’, best interest to avoid union- 
ism. 

Quinn and Hill threw another 
frightful scare into the bankers with 
the comment that labor unions, in 
order to increase their memberships, 
increasingly will be turning to banks 
because “if unions are going to grow, 
they are going to have to do it in the 
white-collar areas.” 

The management consultants sug- 
gested that if a bank wanted to re- 
main non-union, it would be necessary 
for it to voluntarily effect or con- 
tinue policies that probably would 
become a part of any union contract. 

Pay reasonable wages, they said, 
and post layoffs on a seniority basis 
only. Also, they urged, discipline 
should be administered strictly in line 
with the particular violation com- 
mitted and evenly throughout the 
company. 


Committees Proposed 


Along with a raft of ideas on how 
to fight a union drive, Hill and Quinn 
proposed that since most banks cur- 
rently are non-union, they should es- 
tablish and maintain permanent stand- 
ing committees to plan for any even- 
tual union organizing drives. 

Without such preparation, they 
said, a bank can be caught “off guard” 
and end up inadvertently “making 
heroes of the unions” by unwisely call- 
ing for police at the first sign of a 
union organizer or picket. 

For the “losers’—banks whose em- 
ployees have organized into a union— 
Hill and Quinn offered to hold a sep- 
arate seminar on how to negotiate a 
contract. 

Once the bank is organized, warned 
the vice presidents from the Manage- 
ment Education Center, the employee 
most likely to emerge as the shop 
steward or chairman of the grievance 
committee is likely to be the “nastiest, 
most vicious, no-good employee you 
have got.” Contrarily, the employee 


least likely to be influential in the 
union is apt to be the “nice, polite, 
timid guy who is loyal to the com- 
pany.” 

The management consultants were 
careful in their language when they 
discussed what to do with the pro- 
union employee of the bank. 

There might be instances, they said, 
in which it would be proper for a 
bank to discipline a worker by giving 
“disciplinary time off with pay.” For 
a marginal worker who may be on 
the verge of discharge anyway, they 
said, the practice of time-off-with-pay 
would indicate to other employees 
that the company was virtually bend- 
ing over backwards to give the mar- 
ginal worker a break. 


Anti-Union Hint 


If there was no other alternative to 
handling the pro-union worker, pan- 
tomimed Hill and Quinn in a broad 
hint, say to the worker: “Why don’t 
you take the rest of the day off with 
pay and give some serious thought as 
to whether you want to go on work- 
ing here? You can let us know tomor- 
row what you think.” 

Judy Bonderman, attorney-advisor 
for the National Programs Division 
of the Equal Employment Opportu- 
nity Commission, addressed the bank- 
er delegates the next day and wrapped 
up the industry’s problem in one sen- 
tence: 

“The banking industry is character- 
ized by a moderately expansive em- 
ployment level and a relatively high 
turnover rate.” 


High Turnover 


The EEOC advisor pointed out that 
the high turnover rate accounts for 
about 45,000 job openings annually 
in the banking industry in the United 
States. 

She said further that women com- 
prise about 61 per cent of all em- 
ployees in the banking industry, with 
more than 90 per cent of those women 
in clerical work, and that “with few 
exceptions, females, regardless of race, 
are excluded from high level jobs.” 

Small wonder, with those facts and 
figures, that the banking industry fears 
the appearance of union organizers. 
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LEGISLATIVE REPOrT 


Major Proposals for 


National Health Insurance 
Currently Before the 93rd Congress 


HEALTH SECURITY 
(S. 3) (H.R. 22-23) 


Universal comprehensive health 
ance for all U.S. residents. 
Benefits cover the entire range of per- 
sonal health care services including pre- 
vention and early detection of disease, 
care and treatment and medical reha- 
bilitation. There are no cutoff dates, no 
co-insurance, no deductibles, no waiting 
periods. Some limitations on adult dental 
care, psychiatric care, nursing home care, 
and drugs. Provides pilot project benefit 
for home care for chronically ill and 
aged. 

Health Security Trust Fund derived as 
follows: 50% from general tax revenue: 
36% from a 3.5% tax on employer pay- 
roll; 12% from a 1% tax on the first 
$15,000 of individual income: 2% from 
a 2.5% tax on the first $15,000 of self- 
employment income. 

Publicly administered program in HEW, 
Policy-making, five-member, full-time 
Health Security Board appointed by the 
President. Field administration through 
ten HEW regions and approximately 100 
health subregions. Advisory councils at 
all levels with the majority of members 
representing consumers. Single national 
financing system supports pluralism in 
organization and delivery of health serv- 
ices. 

Establishes quality control commission 
and national standards for participating 
professional and institutional providers. 
Regulation of major surgery and certain 
other specialist services; national licen- 
sure standards and requirements for con- 
tinuing education. 


insur- 


MEDICREDIT 
(S. 444) (H.R. 2222) 


Voluntary income tax plan. Tax credits 
to partially offset cost of qualified private 
health insurance. Amount of credit grad- 
uated. Medicare retained, Medicaid elim- 
inated. 

A “qualified” policy would offer insur- 
ance against the expenses of illness, sub- 
ject to deductibles, co-pay and limita- 
tions. Benefits include payments for doc- 
tor and hospitals, and dental services for 
children aged 2-6. 

The government would pay all premiums 
for the destitute—individuals and de- 
pendents with no income-tax liability. 
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For others, the government would pay 
betweeen 10% and 99%, based on fam- 
ily or individual income. It would pay 
everyone’s premium for catastrophic ex- 
pense coverage. Coverage would be pro- 
vided through private health 
Enrollment in prepaid groups would be 
permitted. 

Establishes an 11-man Health Insurance 
Advisory Board, including the HEW 
Secretary and the IRS Commissioner. 
The remaining members, not otherwise 
in the employ of the U.S., shall be ap- 
pointed by or under the direction of an 
MD or DO. 


HEALTH CARE SERVICES 
(H.R. 1) 


Comprehensive health care benefits for 
all residents of the nation through a 
reorganized and coordinated health sys- 
tem. 
Hospital and doctor benefits would in- 
clude insurance against cost of cata- 
strophic illness. Special benefits would 
be provided for children up to age 12: 
medical, dental, eye care. Outpatient care 
would be emphasized. Primary reliance 
would be on local and state facilities. 
Employers would be required to purchase 
for their employees a comprehensive 
level of benefits, paying at least 75% of 
the premium costs. Registrants at Health 
Care Corporations would be entitled to 
a 10% federal subsidy on their health 
insurance premiums. Health services for 
the aged would continue to be financed 
through a combination of the Social Se- 
curity taxes and general federal revenues. 
Would establish a new Department of 
Health headed by a Cabinet-level Secre- 
tary of Health, State health commissions 
would implement federal legislation and 
regulations and would develop state 
plans, subject to approval by Secretary 
of Health. Bill also provides for creation 
of Health Care Corporations (HCC), 
community-based, not-for-profit, private 
or governmental organizations. 
The Department of Health would set 
basic standards for care and establish- 
ing the scope of health insurance bene- 
fits for all. It would have final authority 
over program activities at the state level. 
Council of Health Policy Advisors es- 
tablished to coordinate federal health 
programs. Program subsidizes and retains 


insurance. 


private health insurance carriers with 
some supervision by state insurance com- 
missioners. More controls on insurers. 
Federal tax leverage used to bring in- 
surance benefits and coverage up to new 
federal standards. 


HEALTH CARE 
(S. 1100) (H.R. 5200) 


Tax penalties for employers failing to 
purchase broad standard coverage: pri- 
vate health insurance for poor, near-poor, 
and uninsurables through government- 
subsidized state pools. 

Phased-in benefits. Physicians services 
(office, home and health facility), labo- 
ratory and X-ray expenses, general and 
psychiatric hospital services (in- and out- 
patient), home health services, dental 
care for children, prescription drugs, and 
catastrophic illness coverage. Most of 
these are subject to sizable deductible 
and co-insurance requirements. 


General revenues and Social Security. 
Tax incentives to encourage purchase 
of insurance policies (individual and 
employer contributions 100% tax-deduct- 
ible if coverage meets federal standards). 
Very poor pay no premiums. Near-poor 
pay increasing amounts; balance financed 
by federal (up to 90%) and state gen- 
eral revenues. 


CATASTROPHIC HEALTH 
INSURANCE (S. 1416) 


Catastrophic health insurance for all per- 
sons now insured under Social Security, 
plus spouses and dependent children. 
Covered services same as Part A and 
B of Medicare except there would be 
no upper limit on hospital days. Benefits 
payable only after patient incurs $2000 
in other medical expenses. Co-payment 
required up to a family maximum of 
$1000. 

Social Security financing with a 0.3% 
tax on the first $9,000 of employees’ 
wages and a 0.3% tax on employer 
payroll (first $9,000 of each employees’s 
earnings ). 

Through Social Security Administration 
using carriers and intermediaries as in 
Medicare. 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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Political 
Checkoff 
is Changed 


The Internal Revenue Service 
has agreed to make it easier 
for taxpayers to earmark $1 of 
their federal income taxes for 
financing presidential election 
campaigns. 

For the 1973 returns of forms 
1040 and 1040A, the checkoft 
box will be displayed more 
prominently, and also will pro- 
vide a space for taxpayers to 
make a similar designation for 
1972 taxes if they overlooked 
it this year. 

The IRS action was the re- 
sult of a suit brought by Com- 
mon Cause which charged that 
the federal agency buried the 
checkoff notice in tax booklets 
containing this year’s forms. 
Only about 2.8 per cent of tax- 
payers used the checkoff notice. 


Proposals... 
(Continued from page 25) 


NATIONAL HEALTH 
INSURANCE PARTNERSHIP 


Family Health Insurance Plan (FHIP): 
federally subsidized insurance for poor 
families; National Health Insurance 
Standards Act (NHISA), a modest 
medical insurance program for employed 
persons under 65. 

NHISA requires employers to offer mini- 
mal health insurance to employees. Basic 
health care plan includes inpatient hos- 
pital, physician, and other services with 
heavy deductibles and co-pay and well- 
child care with no co-pay. FHIP provides 
limited ambulatory and institutional care 
(30 days), with deductibles and co-pay 
for all but poorest. 

Increase in Social Security tax base for 
catastrophic insurance. NHISA employer 
required to pay 65% of employee’s cov- 
erage the first 2/2 years, 75% thereafter, 
employee pays balance. FHIP paid from 
federal general revenues. 

Private health insurance industry re- 
tained and financially supported. Medi- 
care and parts of Medicaid retained with 
modifications. 

Establishment of Professional Standards 
Review Organization (PSROs) to review 
health insurance and HMO contracts and 
quality standards. 


Reprinted with permission of Report 


from the Capital, July-August, 1973 
issue. 
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Age of Majority 


Early-Adulthood Statutes 
Spreading Across Nation 


More young Americans are “coming 
of age” legally than ever before in the 
nation’s history, partly because states 
increasingly are lowering the age of 
majority. 

The significance is it is now possible 
for older teenagers to serve on juries, 
borrow money, buy and own homes 
on a scale unheard of a few years ago. 


Age of Majority 


Already in 1973, at least 10 states 
lowered their legal age of majority to 
18 or 19 to bring the total to 43 states 
that have made this change in the past 
three years. 

Before the year is out, Massachu- 
setts may also have taken similar ac- 
tion. 

At this point, 15 states have set the 
age of 18 as the point of legal majority 


except for purposes of drinking alco- 
hol. At least 7 states allow persons 
under 21 to drink but limit the intake 
to beer and wine or set the minimum 
age at 19 or 20. 

Much of the nationwide trend is 
attributed to the adoption of the 26th 
Amendment to the U.S. Constitution. 
That action made it possible for thou- 
sands of youngsters in the 18-to-21 
year range to vote in federal elections. 

More than half the states which 
have lowered their age of majority 
are moving cautiously along that path, 
granting responsibilities to the young- 
sters through a series of legislative 
changes. 

In the states where the lowered age 
of majority has become fully opera- 
tive, it means that parents no longer 
are financially responsible for their 
children 18 and older. 


Taxpayer 
Concession 
Won at IRS 


Taxpayers have gained a significant 
concession from the Internal Revenue 
Service as the result of a recent court 
decision involving medical deductions. 


Now the IRS will more generously 
interpret its rules about deductions for 
medically required home improve- 
ments. The liberalized rule will help 
many ailing and elderly taxpayers. 


Rules Never clear 


For years, the IRS has permitted 
medical expense deductions for items 
prescribed by a doctor, such as a 
home elevator for a person with a 
heart problem. However, the rules 
never were clear about deductions for 
upkeep of such equipment. 

In the future, the IRS will allow the 
full cost of operating and maintaining 
medically important equipment to be 
deducted even though the entire cost 
of the equipment may not have quali- 
fied as a deduction. 

Under the new rule, a taxpayer can 
deduct all his yearly costs to maintain 
equipment—such as electricity or a 
service contract. 


Accidents 
To Claim 
Million in 7O’s 

The retiring president of the Na- 
tional Safety Council predicted re- 
cently that preventable accidents will 
claim the lives of a million Ameri- 
cans during the 1970's. 

Howard Pyle, pointing out that 
1972 was the deadliest year in U.S. 
history in terms of men, women and 
children killed and injured, said: 

“A total of 117,000 of our people 
were destroyed by accidents in 1972. 
Another 11,500,000 were disabled be- 
yond the day of the accident. The 
cost of the accidents involved $37 
billion. The trend lines for this year 
offer little, if any, promise of signifi- 
cant improvement in the siutation.” 

Pyle continued: “Before the close 
of this decade, more than a million 
of our citizens will die in accidents.” 


@ Union Target 


North Carolina is perhaps the best 
potential target of union organizers in 
the nation, according to Labor De- 
partment figures. North Carolina ranks 
50th in extent of union organization 
and is 49th in average factory wage. 


The International Teamster 
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His Honor 


His Honor, the Mayor, in this instance 
is R. Q. Parham of Teamster Local 667 
in Memphis, Tenn. Parham, a 17-year 
member of the union who works as a 
city pickup and delivery driver for 
Roadway-Shumpert Truck Line, is mayor 
of Hatley, Miss. Originally, he was ap- 
pointed mayor of the community and 
has subsequently been elected to three 
terms. 


Highway 
Budget 
Balances 


Receipts for highways by state high- 
way departments and related agencies 
totaled $18.5 billion in calendar 1972, 
according to the Department of Trans- 
portation, while expenditures totaled 
$18.2 billion. 

The $18.5 billion total receipts— 
same as the previous year—included 
$1.7 billion in borrowed funds and 
$4.8 billion in federal aid, 

Federal officials said the $4.8 bil- 
lion aid to the states accounted for 
48 per cent of the $9.9 billion of 
total capital expenditures for highways 
by the states. 

Some $4.3 billion of federal-aid 
and state funds were expended on the 
42,500-mile Interstate Highway Sys- 
tem. 


@ Illinois Wage 


Illinois has a new state law raising 
the minimum wage from $1.60 to 
$1.75 an hour effective Jan. 1, 1974. 
The minimum then goes to $1.90 a 
year later and then to $2.10 on Jan. 
1eeLOTG: 
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Maybe in ‘74 


Pension Measure Delayed 
As House Starts Rewrite 


Chances are that Congress will not 
complete passage on a pension bill 
until 1974, 

The reason is that the House Ways 
and Means Committee has decided to 
write its own pension measure rather 
than work on the one forwarded to it 
from the Senate. 

For a time, the House committee 
worked on the Senate-approved meas- 
ure with the idea of modifying the bill 
so as to overcome objections to it by 
both labor and management. 


House members were generally 
agreed that the decision to begin 


drafting an entirely new bill would 
make it difficult for completing work 
on the pension proposal before next 
year. Other pressing legislation will cut 
into the time that might have been 


In Congress 


devoted to the pension measure. 


Although the Senate overwhelm- 
ingly approved the pension bill it sent 
to the House, and the House Labor 
Committee okayed a similar measure, 
the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee has insisted that it retain jurisdic- 
tion because the proposal involves per- 
missable tax write-offs. 

Both the Senate measure and the 
House Labor Committee bill would 


tighten minimum funding  require- 
ments for pension plans. 
The measure would assure that 


workers could receive pension benefits 
after laboring a specified time. It also 
would establish an employer-financed 
re-insurance program to protect against 
failing plans. 


‘Truth-in-Savings’ Provision 
Added to Banking Measure 


The Treasury Department added a 
new “truth-in-savings” provision to its 
previously submitted package of legis- 
lative recommendations for changes in 
laws regulating banks and other finan- 
cial institutions. 

Treasury spokesmen said the pro- 
posal was supported by consumer 
groups and is designed to inform de- 
positors of the terms and conditions 
governing the interest earnings of sav- 
ings accounts or certificates. 

Representatives of both the banking 
industry and savings and loan associa- 
tions have come out against the “truth- 
in-savings” proposal. For that reason, 


congressional observers expect a 
lengthy battle over the bill. 
“Truth-in-savings” would require 


banks, savings and loan associations 
and other thrift institutions to provide 
to savers at the time of deposit such 
information as the annual percentage 
rate of interest, the number of times 
each year earnings are compounded, 
the dates when earnings are payable, 
the minimum length of time required 
for a deposit to earn the stated interest 
rate, and any other conditions that 


would affect the saver’s earnings. 
The proposed legislation also would 
phase out interest-rate ceilings on sav- 
ings deposits over a 5-year period, 
allow savings and loan companies to 
offer checking accounts, and make 
more consumer loans. It also would 
equalize the tax treatment of commer- 
cial banks and other thrift institutions. 


Loopholes 
Pay Off 
In Oil Industry 


Nineteen major oil companies 
in the United States had a com- 
bined net income of $11.4 bil- 
lion in 1972—an increase of $5 


billion over 1971—but paid a 
combined federal income tax of 
only $685 million, down almost 
$32 million from the previous 
year. The tax rate, thanks to 
loopholes in the law, amounted 
to less than 6 per cent of the 
19 oil companies’ net income. 
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@ REPUBLICAN TO RETIRE 

Republican Senator William B. Saxbe of Ohio announced recently he would not be a candi- 
date for reelection in 1974. He was the third GOP Senator to opt for retirement from Congress. 
Previously, Senators Wallace F. Bennett of Utah and Norris Cotton of New Hampshire, both in 
their 70’s, decided against seeking new terms. Saxbe is President Nixon’s nominee for At- 
torney General to replace Elliott Richardson. 


© PENTAGON DINNERS 


The General Accounting Office has been asked by Rep. Les Aspin of Wisconsin to look into 
the costs of dinners at the Pentagon. Prices in the Pentagon cafeteria keep going up for 
servicemen and civilians, according to Aspin, but generals and admirals ‘‘still gorge themselves 
on a sumptuous three-course dinner for $1.”’ 


e PICKET LINE OBSERVED 


A California assemblyman won friends among organized labor recently when he refused to 
cross a picket line at a strike-bound hotel in Sacramento where the California Real Estate As- 
sociation was meeting. Assemblyman Edwin L. Z’Berg, scheduled to appear on a panel, said, 
“Tll not cross a picket line.” 

P.S. The realtor convention moved to another hotel. 


e MASS TRANSIT SPENDING 


White House observers say that higher spending for urban mass transit is in the offing for next 
year’s budget plans. One reason is that dollar demands are overwhelming the program and 
that highway outlays are expected to continue rising in terms of cost. 


© LABOR SUPPORT HELPS 

Mayor-elect Maynard Jackson of Atlanta, Ga., attributed his runoff victory over the incumbent 
mayor to “hard work by a lot of people and unions.”” Jackson is a former attorney for the 
Atlanta regional office of the National Labor Relations Board. 


© WELFARE ROLLS DECLINE 


The nation’s welfare rolls edged downward in the 1973 fiscal year for the first time in seven 
years while the rise in expenditures slowed markedly, according to a report released recently 
by the Department of Health, Education and Welfare. At the end of last June, 14.8 million 
persons were receiving public assistance—1.7 per cent fewer than a year earlier. Costs totaled 
$19.4 billion for the 1973 fiscal year, 6 per cent higher than 1972. 


e¢ FOOD STAMP ALLOTMENTS 

Federal food stamp allotments for most 4-person families will increase by $26 a month next 
January to help low-income families cope with higher food prices, according to the Agricul- 
ture Department. 


@ CONSUMER LEADER CHOSEN 

The labor-supported Consumer Federation of America has a new executive director—Carol 
Tucker Foreman. Mrs. Foreman was chosen unanimously by the CFA board of directors. The 
CFA is a federation of about 180 state, local and national consumer and consumer-oriented 
organizations with a combined membership of about 30 million. 


© POLLUTION-FREE ENGINE 


The Senate Commerce Committee approved a bill that would require the Secretary of Trans- 
portation to develop an “energy-efficient, low-polluting” automobile engine within four years. 
The measure would authorize $200 million in loan guarantees and $140 million in direct 
grants to get the job done. Observers say the proposal, which was tacked onto a general 
energy-conservation bill, has a good chance of passage in the Senate. 
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@ U.S.-Soviet Trade 


Treasury Secretary George Shultz said recently 
that trade between the United States and the Soviet 
Union could reach about $1.5 billion by the end of 
1973; 

Shultz made the estimate after three days of meet- 
ings with Soviet officials in Moscow. If the estimate 
comes true, it will mean that the U.S., for the first 
time, will become the largest trading partner with the 
Soviet Union. 

While in Moscow, Shultz helped dedicate the open- 
ing of a new commercial office in the U.S. embassy. 


@ Data Bank Regulation 


Sweden is the first country to pass a law empow- 
ering a data inspection board to license commercial 
data banks, set conditions of operations and advise 
on the conduct of government data banks. 

The law was inspired primarily by invasions of 
privacy by data banks operated by and for adver- 
tisers, credit managers and free-lance snoopers scan- 
ning the personal records of ordinary people. 

The problem was especially huge in Sweden where 
there is an unmatched amount of information com- 
mited to 500 government and 4,500 commercial data 
banks. Laws based on the public’s “right to know” 
permit wide access to the tapes. 


@ Lethal Trio 


Authorities in major cities are increasingly worried 
about the combination of cars, liquor and youth— 
getting to be a lethal-trio. 

Alcohol-abuse experts and highway safety officials 
note that more and more teenagers in the United 
States are learning to drive at the same time they are 
beginning to drink the hard stuff. The result is often 
a fatal accident. 

Fatalities have soared in some areas following the 
lowering of the drinking age. Some 27 states now 
permit youngsters aged 18 or 19 to step up to the 
bar. Sales to youths in three of the states are limited 
to wine and beer. 

Michigan has suffered the most. State police there 
report a 112 per cent increase in all automobile ac- 
cidents involving 18 to 20-year-old drinking drivers. 
The percentage increase was identical in terms of 
fatal accidents. 

Without exception, studies from across the nation 
indicate alcohol is becoming the popular drug for 
a majority of teenagers. 


@ New X-ray System 


Scientists have developed a computerized X-ray 
system capable of making quick, accurate cross- 
sectional profiles of any part of the human body. 

The new device is expected to be most valuable in 
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Information 


locating and defining precisely such ailments as tu- 
mors, major blood clots, injured or dead tissue, im- 
properly healed bones and other equally potentially 
dangerous conditions. 

The cross-sectional X-ray pictures can be made in 
less than five minutes and are displayed instantly on 
a television screen. 


Officials at Emery Air Freight felt compelled 
recently to make good on a claim for a lost 
shipment of 50 pounds of sausage. The reason 
was that Emery uses a German Shepherd 


named Chief Red Arrow as a guard at the 
company’s Nashville, Tenn., terminal. Chief 
Red Arrow ate the sausage. 


@® Incorrect Tax Returns 


The Internal Revenue Service says that nearly 
three of every four income tax returns audited last 
year proved to be incorrect. 

As a result of incorrect amounts of tax due on 
74 per cent of the audited returns, the IRS will seek 
to collect an additional $5.1 billion in taxes. Most of 
the delinquency involved corporations. 

Altogether, the IRS audited 1.8 million tax re- 
turns during the year ending June 30th, 1973—most 
of them for the years 1969 through 1971. The audit 
of 1972 returns is continuing. 

Traditionally, the IRS concentrates on returns with 
greatest potential revenue. Sometimes, taxpayers are 
due refunds; credits last year amounted to $428 
million. 


@ GNP Forecast 


America’s Gross National Product, originally pre- 
dicted by the President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers to total about $1,267 billion this year, is now 
expected to overshoot that mark. 

Revised estimates by the council now indicate that 
the GNP will total about $1,285 billion for 1973. 
The 1972 GNP amounted to $1,152 billion. 


@ Absenteeism 


Absenteeism among fulltime managers soared 27.7 
per cent between 1967 and 1972, according to Labor 
Department researchers. 

New data on “unscheduled absences” of less than 
a week reveals that the rate of absenteeism among 
fulltime non-farm wage and salary workers during 
the same period increased by slightly more than 10 
per cent. 

A breakdown of the 1972 figures shows that 
women generally have a higher rate of absenteeism 
than do men. Also, absenteeism decreases with age. 
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@ Clown Search 


Major circuses in the land are having trouble get- 
ting together a complete roster of clowns and are 
now searching seriously for candidates. 

One major circus schedules tryouts to find serious 
peop!e interested in attending its clown college. 

It is estimated that altogether in the United States 
there are about 200 professional clowns employed by 
some three dozen circuses. 


@ Chronic Shortages? 


A recent survey of 250 members of the National 
Association of Purchasing Management indicates that 
many of the NAPM members believe current short- 
ages are on their way to becoming chronic. 

Besides a shortage of raw materials for produc- 
tion lines, more and more producers are dropping 
items where prices cannot be increased to profitable 
levels. The result is that demand is greater than sup- 
ply and prices are going up every month. 

Among the costlier materials are aluminum, brass 
and brass products, copper, steel, forgings, castings, 
motors, corn syrup, fuels, lumber and paper prod- 
ucts, cotton, chemicals, lubricants, containers, fasten- 
ers and plastics. Just about every one of the items is 
in short supply. 


@ Gasoline Guzzlers 


Tests conducted by the Environmental Protection 
Agency revealed that 1974 passenger autos to be 
sold in the United States will get slightly fewer miles 
per gallon on the average than did the 1973 models. 

Although some new cars are yet to be tested, EPA 
found the overall average on 376 vehicles to be 15.1 
miles per gallon. The figure is three-tenths of a mile 
less than the 1973 average. 

The EPA collects fuel economy data while verify- 
ing antipollution performance in a test that simulates 
urban driving. 


The Food and Drug Administration recently 
set minimum levels of iron, niacin, riboflavin 
and thiamin for bread and flour labeled “en- 


riched.” The action followed a survey which 
indicated that American bread diets were de- 
ficient. 


@ Multinationals at UN 


Leaders of five big corporations with world-wide 
interests—multinationals—went before a United Na- 
tions panel recently to testify that their companies 
behave as good guests abroad, contribute to the 
prosperity of the countries in which they do busi- 
ness, and do not meddle in local politics. 

Almost without exception, the corporate leaders 
complained of exaggerated fears that the increasing 
size and spread of their commercial empires made 
them an all-powerful group operating beyond the 
control and regulation of governments. 

The UN panel plans to take more testimony here 
and abroad during the next 12 months to make a 
report on the role and activities of some national 


corporations. Under consideration already, as a re- 
sult of an earlier UN study, is that some form of 
international monitoring must be devised to keep 
multinational corporations under control. 


@ World Food Bank 


Economists from North America, Europe and 
Japan met together recently and proposed creating 
an international food bank from which food could 
be withdrawn to meet serious shortages. 

An international agreement, they proposed, would 
fix the quantity of food to be held in reserve at 100 
million tons. A joint decision-making procedure on 
how and where the food would be dispensed would 
also have to be created. 


@ Highway Financing 


In the federal-aid highway program, the states 
select and design the projects to be built, award the 
contracts, and supervise the construction subject to 
review, approval and control of the Federal High- 
way Administration. 

The federal share of the project costs is 90 per 
cent on the Interstate System and 50 per cent on 
primary and secondary systems. Funds for the fed- 
eral-aid program come from user taxes levied on 
highway users. 


@ Violent Crime Upswing 


Violent crime is on the increase in the United 
States with a striking gain in murder in both city 
and rural areas, according to the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 

During the first six months of this year, the mur- 
der rate increased by 9 per cent compared with the 
same period in the previous year. Other categories 
of violent crime also increased by smaller percent- 
ages. Property crimes, however, decreased 2 per cent 
nationwide. 

The report was based on data submitted by more 
than 5,000 state and local police agencies. 

One outstanding statistic was that of a 37 per cent 
jump in the murder rate in cities of less than 10,000 
population. 


@ Rent-a-Anything 


More companies are leasing a variety of equip- 
ment instead of purchasing it, thereby avoiding big 
layouts of cash and side-stepping debts on their bal- 
ance sheets. 

The sudden increase in corporate leasing is per- 
haps best illustrated by an example in Kentucky 
where Anaconda Co., recently built a $138 million 
aluminum reduction plant—using no cash and only 
$28 million in borrowings. The system eliminated the 
need to finance the great bulk of the plant’s cost by 
leasing $110 million worth of equipment. 

Such massive leasing transactions were almost un- 
heard of a few years ago but are becoming common 
today. 

Spokesmen for the Association of Equipment Les- 
sors, a trade group, say the value of goods under 
lease has soared to more than $40 billion from less 
than $20 billion five years ago. 
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WHAT'S 
NEW 


Diesel Heater 


A new diesel-fueled cab/personnel 
heater has been announced. It is said 
to have a 20,000 BTU-per-hour input 
and features the “instant heat” princi- 
ple to move heat directly from the ex- 
terior of the combustion chamber to 


cab interior. 


Be RE 


Polyethylene Container 


A new container designed to elimi- 
nate water damage and condensation 
in high humidity areas has been de- 
veloped. The manufacturer replaced 
plywood with high-density polyethyl- 
ene and reports that the new container 
has a service life of about 15 trips, 
compared to about three for plywood. 


Fiberglass Fenders 


truck 
fenders have been marketed as part 


New single-axle fiberglass 
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of a complete installation kit. The 
fenders feature all-fiberglass construc- 
tion in a width of 26 inches with a 2- 
inch tapered side flange and will fit up 
to 11:00 x 22 duals, the company said. 
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Auto First Aid Kit 


A compact auto first aid kit that 
doubles as a safety warning device in 
case of accident or vehicle trouble is 
now on the market. The kit is sup- 
plied with an assortment of the most 
commonly needed materials for emer- 
gency treatment and packaged in two 
sturdy containers that allow the con- 
tents to be visible. A reflective panel 
on the back of the kit becomes an 
effective road marker, 


Electronic Weigher 


A new electronic weighing system 
allows the driver to read his payload 
on a digital display in the truck cab, 
according to the manufacturer. The 
system, which was designed for dump 
trucks, has electronic load _ cells 
mounted under the truck body. The 
device has a maximum capacity of 
99,900 pounds and is available for a 
combination truck and trailer. 


Tailgate Lift 

Its producer says this new tailgate 
elevator was designed for safer and 
faster handling of loads too heavy or 
bulky for conventional lifting devices. 
The lift features automatic folding 
and unfolding and is available in 
3,000-, 4,500- and 6,000-pound capac- 
ities. 


Reflector Triangle 


The makers of a reflector triangle of 
the type that will be required safety 
equipment on all new trucks, has in- 
troduced a pack of three reflectors 
and container. The reflectors are said 
to have an easy-grip lock for simpli- 
fied folding and unfolding. A heavy- 
weight steel base with anti-slide rubber 
feet insures that the reflectors stay in 
place. 


WHAT’S NEW keeps our readers 
informed of new ideas. Since it 
is the policy of THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL TEAMSTER not to ad- 
vertise any product, trade names 
and manufacturers are omitted. 
Interested readers can obtain names 
of manufacturers by writing THE 
INTERNATIONAL TEAMSTER, 
810 Rhode Island Ave., N. E., 
Washington, D. C. 20018. A 
stamped, self-addressed envelope 
must be enclosed. 

A report on new products and 
processes on this page in no way 
constitutes an endorsement or rec- 
ommendation. All performance 
claims are bised on statements by 
the manufacturer. 
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Squelcher 


A conceited bachelor was invited to dinner by a 
society lady but didn’t accept. Meeting her on the 
street a few days later, he said in his best manner, 
“T believe you asked me to dine with you last 
week.” 

“Yes, I believe I did,” responded the socialite, 
adding, “and did you come?” 


The Bald Truth 


It isn’t necessary for a man to have his face 
lifted. If he’s patient enough, it will grow up through 
his hair. 


Memorial Day 


At the wedding, one guest seemed lonely and the 
best man thought to make him welcome. “Have 


LAUGH LOAD 


you—er—kissed the bride?” he asked. A_ faint 
smile lit the face of the guest as he replied, with a 
faraway look in his eye: “Not lately.” 


Deathly Question 


Her little girl was teasing the mother to tell what 
she was getting for Christmas. “Don’t ask so many 
questions!” said the mother. “Don’t you know that 
‘curiosity killed the cat?’ ” 

“It did?” came back the tyke. “What did the cat 
want to know?” 


One at a Time 


The little boy had just started to school. As he 
returned home, his mother asked: “What did you 
learn?” “I learned to write!” he replied. “What did 
you write?” inquired Mama. “How do I know?” 
replied the tyke. “I haven’t learned to read yet!” 


Pure Hollywood Corn 


A screen actress holds the record for marriages. 
She’s had ten of them. Actually, she hates men. But 
she’s got this hang-up on wedding cakes! 


Direct-Distance Dialing 


The pajama-clad tot was ready to say his prayers. 
Turning to the family he said: “Anybody think of 
anything they want to put on order?” 


Daffynitions 
Boomerang—A working model of poetic justice. 
Boy—A noise with dirt on it. 

Experience—The mistakes we like to remember. 


MOVING? Let Your Local Union Know! 


‘wal 


Because you are a Teamster mem- 
_ ber the magazine is yours to receive 
_ by right under the Teamster Consti- 
tution. We want you to have the 
_ magazine but if you fail to notify us 
_of a change of address, then you 
_deny yourself that right. Please use 
_ this form to bring your address up 
todate. | : 


— ee ee ee ae ee ee 
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LOCAL UNION NO 
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Steward or mail to your Local Union Office. 
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Child Mortality in Mining Camps Due to Low Wage Rates 


Unsanitary conditions in 
crowded mining camps com- 
bined with inadequate earnings 
of fathers are taking a terrific 
toll of infants’ lives in the bitu- 
minous coal regions, the chil- 
dren’s bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor 
reports in making public the 
results of an investigation in 
Raleigh county, W.Va. 


Labor Only 26 Per Cent 
of Cost in Building House 


A straight reduction of 50 
per cent in the wages of labor 
employed on an average house 
that costs $5,000 to construct 
would result in a saving of only 
$650. 


That is the answer of the 
United States Department of 
Commerce to charges circu- 
lated freely by those “higher 
up” in the building industry, 
that “exorbitant” wages enter- 
ing into the cost of construc- 
tion are responsible for the 
high prices that are making 
“tenants” instead of “home 
owners” out of people of mod- 
erate means. 


Dr. John M. Gries, chief of 
the division of building and 
housing of the department of 
commerce, after a careful sur- 
vey of building conditions all 
over the United States, gives 
it as his opinion that labor 
charges account for only 26 
per cent of the construction 
cost of the average house. 


The other costs he divides 
as follows: Building materials, 
29.3 per cent; land, 19 per 
cent; contractor, 12.6 per cent; 
financing, 6.7 per cent; archi- 
tect and real estate fees, 6.4 
per cent. 


An infant mortality rate of 
90 per 1,000 infants, compared 
with 86 for the United States 
as a whole is the record of this 
typical West Virginia mining 
community. 

Compared with the mortal- 
ity rate in rural communities 
of the United States, the deaths 
among the coal miners’ infants 
are even greater. Only 81 
deaths per 1,000 infants is the 
prevailing rate in rural districts 
and the communities visited by 
the children’s bureau agents in 
their investigations are put in 
the class of “rural communi- 
tes 

But the unwholesome condi- 
tions under which the bitu- 
minous miners’ children are 


brought into the world play 
even greater havoc with those 
who survive, according to care- 
fully prepared statistics. 


Physical examinations made 
of 816 “typical children” re- 
vealed that 300, or 94.9 per 
cent, were physically defective. 
More detailed information 
about this examination showed 
that instead of improving phys- 
ically with age, the older the 
children grew the greater the 
percentage of defectives. Thus, 
for children under two years 
of age, the percentage of de- 
fects was 85.4 per cent; be- 
tween 2 and 6 years, it had 
increased to 94 per cent, while 
for children seven years and 
older, the percentage was as 
high as 97.4 per cent. 

Commenting on such con- 
ditions, the report stated: 
“Whether from lack of time 
or from the lack of a realiza- 
tion of its value to the com- 
munity, no company physician 
had attempted any educational 


propaganda looking to the pre- 
vention of disease and the pres- 
ervation of health.” 


The importance of an ade- 
quate living wage as a means 
of combating the infant mor- 
tality and other conditions to 
which miners’ families are 
necessarily subjected is stressed 
in the report. 


—— 


Food Price Boosters 
Always on the Job 


Washington — Unemploy- 
ment never hits the profiteers 
in food, Steadily and persist- 
ently they are on the job seven 
days in the week and fifty-two 
weeks in the year, This steady 
job business is revealed by the 
food price statistics made pub- 
lic periodically by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. 


According to the bureau’s 
latest report the retail price 
boosters during the ten-year 
period from September 15, 
1913, to September 15, 1923, 
catapulted prices in thirteen 
industrial cities all the way 
from 40 per cent in Jackson- 


4 ville and Kansas City to 59 
per cent in Richmond, Va. This 


is a long period catapulting. 

During the one-year period 
from September 15, 1922, to 
September 15, 1923, the price 
catapulters in some _ twenty 
cities jerked food prices up 
all the way from 4 per cent 
in New Orleans to 10 per cent 
in Indianapolis. 

Every time the price boost- 
ers jerk up the price of food 
the purchasing power of the 
workers’ wages is jerked down 
to the extent that retailers jerk 
prices up. 


Let us pause In our 


hurried pace of life 
and give thanks 

for this special time 
of the year—a time 
of harvest, a time for 
us all to count our 
many blessings. 

Let us pause and give 
thanks for the beauty 
of our lands, for 
the courage and 
dedication of our 


forefathers, for our 
hard won freedoms 
and liberties, for 
the rights guaranteed 
us all, and for 

life itself. 
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Organized labor’s boycott of trousers made by the strike-bound Farah Mfg., 
Co., in Texas is proving highly successful. Not only is the anti-union company 
suffering in its profit picture but it recently closed two plants it has been oper- 
ating in Las Cruces, N.M., and Victoria, Tex. The Farah strike began in May, 
1972, at the firm’s biggest plant located in El Paso, Tex. 


Some 15,000 workers between the ages of 40 and 65 have been found by the 
Department of Labor to be victims of illegal age discrimination in employment. 
Some violations are corrected by persuasion but many are tied up in court 
actions. 


The Labor Department has issued a 34-page pamphlet, ‘Know Your Pension 
Plan” to enable workers to figure out answers to questions about their pen- 
sion plan from descriptions filed with the government. The pamphlet may be 
obtained from: The Office of Labor-Management and Welfare-Pension Reports, 
U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 20216. 


Non-union contractors banded together in an organization called The Asso- 
ciated Builders and Contractors have unveiled a job referral service designed to 
circumvent union hiring halls. The service is a direct attack on construction 
unions as it provides both union and non-union workers alike with listings of 
available jobs. 


The National Safety Council has determined that, contrary to common belief, 
the jobs of policeman and fireman are not the most dangerous occupations. 
The most dangerous, says the council, is that of garbageman. Studies show 
that garbagemen suffer 109.9 disabling injuries per million man-hours worked 
compared with rates of 44.2 for policemen and 43.37 for firemen. 


Private economic forecasters are predicting a rise in unemployment next year 
to perhaps as high as 6 per cent. However, much of the unemployment is 
expected to be short-term joblessness reflecting temporary shortages of fuel 
or of supplies and materials dependent upon fuel. 


Bert Goodchild, upon retiring from an office job he had held for 25 years 
and after being presented a gold watch by the company management, deliv- 
ered this speech to well-wishers assembled for the occasion: “This is the 
happiest day of my life. Because I won't have to come here again. | want 
no memories of this place. I’ve had enough. Conditions where | work are dis- 
graceful. I’m glad to be leaving.” 


By the end of November more than 1,800 employees of the Labor Department’s 
Manpower Administration had moved into new offices as part of a plan to 
consolidate the department in three buildings rather than 20 different loca- 
tions. The Labor Department’s main structure will house approximately 5,200 
employees when it is completed in 1975. 
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IBT Grapples with Energy Crisis Impact 
Fitzsimmons wages the battle in nation’s capital 


Central Conference Holds 14th Meeting 
Tackles problems of leadership, energy crisis 


Canadian Teamster Locals Meet in Toronto 
Make plans for coordinating their activities 


Teamsters to Enforce Farm Worker Agreements 
Fitzsimmons issues official policy statement 


General President Attends Geoghegan Testimonial 
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60-mile-an-hour speed limit proposed 
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THE 


TEAMSTER AND WIFE 
SAVE 5 FROM DEATH 


Roy Hendrickson, a long-time 
member of Teamster Local 834 
in Regina, Sask., and his wife 
returned home from a fishing 
trip recently and found an 
elderly couple and their three 
grandchildren overcome from 
gas fumes in a cottage. Mrs. 
Hendrickson, a registered nurse, 
applied artificial respiration to 
the five stricken people with her 
husband's help, until it was 
safe for Hendrickson to go for 
help. The gas victims were 
removed by ambulance and 
recovered in a hospital. 


PENNSYLVANIA DRIVERS 
HOLD LEGION POSTS 


Two Pennsylvania drivers have 
been elected to American Legion 
posts of command in recent 
weeks. They are John Connor 

of Teamster Local 312 in 
Chester, Pa., and Frank Bovio 

of Teamster Local 470 in 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Connor, a driver for Matlack, 
Inc., was elected commander of 
Legion Post No. 921, and Bovio, 
a driver for the Pennsylvania 
Truck Lines’ Scott Bros., 
Division, was elected senior vice 
commander of the same post. 
Connor has been a Teamsters 
Union member for 25 years, 
Bovio a member for 22 years. 


LOUISIANA DRIVER 
RECEIVES HONOR 


Harvey Bonnell, a member of 
Teamster Local 270 in New 
Orleans, La., placed third in the 
1974 “driver of the year” 
contest sponsored by the 
Louisiana Motor Transport Assn. 
Bonnell, a driver for Bulk 
Transport, Inc., of Port Allen, La., 
was honored for helping a 
stranded motorist on a lonely 
stretch of road in the middle of 
the night. 


3 OHIO TEAMSTERS 
ARE MILLION MILERS 


Dudley C. Hale, Clarence Lonicker 
and Paul W. Phillips, Sr.—all 
members of Teamster Local 836 
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in Middletown, Ohio—recently 
were granted life membership 
in the National Safety Council’s 
“million mile club” for driving 
more than a million miles without 
a preventable accident. 

All three drivers are long-time 
members of Local 836 and are 
employed by the Logan-Long Co. 
Membership in the international 
honor group is limited to 
professional drivers who have 
demonstrated their expertness 
and safety consciousness over 
many years and despite 
continued exposure to hazardous 
traffic situations. 


CALIFORNIA MEMBER 
HAS BOOK PUBLISHED 


Ted Wurm, a member of Teamster 
Local 856 in San Francisco, Calif., 
recently had his third book 
published by Howell-North 
Books of Berkeley, Calif. The 
volume is titled, ‘‘Hetch Hetchy 
and Its Dam Railroad.” 

The book relates the story of 

how the city of San Francisco 
went 150 miles into the Sierra 
Nevada mountains to find a 
source of drinking water near 
Yosemite Park. The job took 20 
years beginning in 1914. Wurm’s 
story includes a lot of early-day 
mofor truck lore and took nine 
years to research and write. 


BOSTON TAXI DRIVER 
ON THE JOB 29 YEARS 


Anthony Sciaba, a member of 
Teamster Local 496 in Boston, 
Mass., has been a driver for 
Checker Taxi Cab Co., in that 
city for 29 years. He has the 
amazing record of never having 
been involved in an accident. 


RETIRED OFFICER 
DIES IN BOSTON 


William S. Mini, one-time 
secretary-treasurer of old 
Teamster Local 168 in Boston, 
Mass., died recently at the age 
of 65. Mini served on the 
Teamster Joint Council 10 
executive board in Boston for 
more than 25 years. 


WOMAN APPOINTED 
TO ACTION POST 


Dorothy Strand, recording 
secretary of Teamster Local 
1145 in Minneapolis, Minn., 
recently was appointed to the 
Affirmative Action Committee to 
the Minneapolis City Council as 
a representative of Teamster 
Joint Council 32. She is the sole 
woman labor representative on 
the newly created committee. 
The committee was established 
for the purpose of studying, 
researching and evaluating 
projects of importance to the 
city council and the people of 
Minneapolis. 


OFFICIAL APPOINTED 
TO APPEAL BOARD 


Gerald A. Shearin, long-time 
secretary-treasurer of Teamster 
Local 137 in Marysville, Calif., 
recently was appointed to the 
3-man California Occupational 
Safety and Health Appeals 
Board by Gov. Ronald Regan. 
It was the second appointment 
Shearin received from Gov. 
Reagan; in 1967 he was named 
to the California Air Resources 
Board. 


KANSAS CITY DRIVER 
RETIRES AFTER 40 


Lewis Yokum, Sr., a member of 
Teamster Local 41 in Kansas 

City, Mo., retired recently to wrap 
up a career of 40 years’ driving. 
Yokum’s name will not be 
missing from the traffic, however. 
He has a son, Lewis Yokum, Jr., 
who is following in his father’s 
footsteps as a driver for Isis 
Foods. 


MEMBER RECEIVES 
VFW APPOINTMENT 


Stacey S. Foster, a member of 
Teamster Local 391 in Greensboro, 
N.C. for more than 17 years, 
recently was reappointed a 
special aide-de-camp for 
1973-74 to the national 
commander of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. This period is the 
75th anniversary of the founding 
of the VFW. 


bonds when a yo exists, and those who blocke pooee aid 
our cause more harm than good. I was particularly distressed with 


: _ Feports that many drivers who wanted to run were intimidated and 


forced off the road. 

And, it was particularly distressing to see that those who one 
advocated illegal means were given easy access to certain government 
offices. And, of course, the media flocked to their side and to the side 


oY certain other, recognized individuals, including the editor of the 


bankrupt magazine, Overdrive. The effect of all of this could have 


a reverse result, possibly resulting in legislating the independent truck - 


owner out of business. 
Obviously, the nation’s problems will ie solved within the law, not 


_ by emotional and illegal means. It is the position of this International 


Union that the laws of the land will be obeyed, and it is also our 
position that every legal means will be taken to protect those this 
2 es fepE ents: from bearing a disproportionate share of the sacrifice. 
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Fitzsimmons Acts to Ease Impact 
of Fuel Shortages on Nation’s Truckers 


THE INTERNATIONAL Brother- 
hood of Teamsters has been working 
around the clock to help overcome 
problems facing both an economy 
vitally dependent on movement of 
freight by trucks and the economic 
dilemma of truck drivers caused by 
fuel shortages, rising fuel prices and 
lower speed limits. 

Teamster General President Frank 
E. Fitzsimmons has been in meetings 
with the President of the United 
States, Energy Czar William Simon, 
Transportation Secretary Claude 
Brinegar, and committees of the 
Congress. 
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The Teamster President has been 
telling all: 

1. Lower speed limits for diesel 
fueled trucks actually will cause more 
fuel consumption; 

2. That driver earnings computed 
on a mileage basis will suffer upwards 
of 20 per cent under lower speed 
limits; 

3. That higher fuel prices will not 
discourage fuel consumption. 

4. That a crippled trucking indus- 
try will have a disastrous effect on 
the nation’s economy which is geared 
to prompt and efficient delivery of 


goods and services by truck trans- 
portation. 

While understanding the frustra- 
tions of independent truck operators 
faced with fuel shortages, rising fuel 
prices, and higher fuel costs, the 
Teamster president has urged all to 
abandon highway blockages as a solu- 
tion to the problems. 

The thrust of Fitzsimmons posi- 
tion on the energy crisis is contained 
in his testimony before the Senate 
Public Works Subcommittee on Trans- 
portation which appears on page 25 
of this issue. 


More than 1,000 delegates attended the 14th Central Con- 
ference of Teamsters meeting the first week of December 


in Chicago, lending support to the International Union’s 


in Chicago 


efforts to ease the impact of fuel shortages and lower 
speed limits on the earning power of Teamster drivers. 


Central Conference Meeting 


Faces Up to the Energy Crisis 


DELEGATES TO the 14th Central 
Conference of Teamsters in Chicago 
the first week in December tackled 
problems of injecting new vitality into 
Conference structure and problems of 
the energy crisis. 

Teamster General President Frank 
E. Fitzsimmons expressed his confi- 
dence in the new direction of the 
Central Conference by reappointing 
IBT Vice President Ray Schoessling to 
head the 700,000-member area confer- 
ence which has local unions in 13 
states and most provinces of Canada. 


Teamster General President Frank E. 
Fitzsimmons reappointed IBT Vice 
President Ray Schoessling, of Chicago, 
to head the 700,000 member Central 
Conference of Teamsters as its area 
director. 


Schoessling took over the leadership 
of the Conference early in 1973 and 
moved headquarters from St. Louis to 
Chicago. 

Schoessling quoted from a recent 
speech by Fitzsimmons to set the 
theme of his leadership for the Con- 
ference. He said in his report to the 
delegates: 

“The whole business of the Teamsters 
is with people problems. In the begin- 
ning, it was the problem of working 
people to obtain enough for their daily 
labors to eke out an existence. Later, 
as collective bargaining was refined, it 
was a problem of security for working 
people. Modern day labor must of 
necessity focus on the wide range and 
kind of people problems which call out 
for solution.” 

Major thrust of the Conference at- 
tended by more than 1000 delegates 
from the U.S. and Canada was how to 
meet the energy crisis and its impact 
on earnings of members and delivery 
of the nation’s goods. 

Conference delegates gave unani- 
mous support to a resolution supporting 
Fitzsimmons in his stand for a uni- 
versal 60 mile per hour speed limit for 


cars and trucks on the nation’s high- 
ways. 

The complete text of that resolution 
appears elsewhere on these pages. 

Additionally, delegates unanimously 
supported Fitzsimmons in his request 
for meetings with high government of- 
ficials to present the Teamsters side of 
the fuel shortage and speed limit ques- 
tions. Fitzsimmons made the request 
in a telegram to President Nixon. 
(Meetings arising out of that telegram 
are reported elsewhere in this issue of 
The International Teamster.) 

Delegates unanimously passed a 
resolution of unqualified support for 
Fitzsimmons and the Teamster general 
executive board. Another resolution 
gave full delegate-backing to Teamster 
representation of farm workers. 

A host of speakers addressed the 
delegates, all pointing to the serious- 
ness of the energy crisis. At the dais 
giving support to Central Conference 
proceedings were IBT General Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Murray W. Miller, and 
IBT Vice Presidents Einar O. Mohn, 
George Mock, Joseph Trerotola, Rob- 
ert Holmes, William Presser, Edward 
Nangle, Roy Williams, Joseph Morgan, 
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Edward Lawson, Weldon Mathis, and 
Arnie Weinmeister. Also in attendance 
were Walter Shea, administrative as- 
sistant to the general president, and 
IBT Health and Safety Director R.V. 
Durham. 

Miller told delegates that although 
the IBT reached a new high of 2,200,- 
000 in membership in November: 

“We are not moving with the speed 
we should. Many people need and 
want to be organized in a growing 
work force. Organizing the unorga- 
nized is the business of this union.” 

Other speakers included Chicago 
Mayor Richard Daley, Illinois Secre- 
tary of State Michael! J. Howlett, Fed- 
eral Mediation and Conciliation Serv- 
ice Director William Usery, Deputy 
Assistant to President Nixon John 
McLaughlin, Chicago Federation of 
Labor President William Lee and 
former U.S. Congressman Roman 
Pucinski. 

Both Mayor Daley and Secretary of 
State Howlett joined General President 
Fitzsimmons in speaking out for na- 
tional unity in a time of crisis, a theme 
Fitzsimmons expressed in his address 
to delegates. 

Daley called for renewed confidence 
in one another to meet current prob- 
lems, and supported a national confer- 
ence on the energy crisis which would 
seriously consider the recommenda- 
tions of. labor. 

Howlett declared that the crisis of 
Watergate calls for common sense, re- 
sponsibility in government, responsi- 
bility in citizenship, and responsibility 
in journalism. He called on Americans 
to put politics aside and to remember 
that we are a nation of law and not of 
men. 

“We had better join together and get 
America moving again,” he said. Doing 
that, Howlett predicted that America’s 
future is still ahead of us and he said 
it is a ‘bright’ future. 

McLaughlin presented a strong de- 
fense of President Nixon, and outlined 
the President’s plan for complete inde- 
pendence of Americans for energy 
sources in the next decade. 

A highlight of the Conference meet- 
ing was a banquet sponsored by Joint 
Council 25 in honor of Ray Schoes- 
sling who, before becoming director of 
the Central Conference, held every 
official position on the joint council 
executive board. 
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CCT Resolutions: 


ON THE ENERGY CRISIS 


WHEREAS: The members of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters are seriously affected by the shortage of fuels for vehicles and pro- 
duction. 

Through their collective bargaining agreements, the members of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters have achieved decent living stand- 
ards, benefits and security for their families. The members of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters are determined that equality of 
sacrifice in any crisis shall be maintained for all elements of the American 
society. 

The leadership of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters has the 
knowledge, experience and skill to make input of value to those in goy 
ernment making decisions on the conservation of fuel. 


General President Frank E. Fitzsimmons has repeatedly pointed out that 
a universal 60 mile per hour speed limit is the most practical method of 
efficient and safe movement of goods and people while conserving fuel. 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: By the Central Conference of 
Teamsters, that we go on record as endorsing a universal 60 mile per hour 
speed limit for vehicles on the nation’s highways, and be it further 

RESOLVED: That the affiliated Joint Councils and Local Unions 
notify their respective representatives in the Congress of the United States 
of their endorsement of the program of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters on all matters related to the energy crisis, and be it further 


RESOLVED: That we support the efforts of General President Frank 
E. Fitzsimmons to maintain the wage parity of our members as affected 
by the energy crisis by every legal means available. 


ON THE FARM WORKERS 


WHEREAS: The International Brotherhood of Teamsters has organ- 
ized thousands of workers in agriculture . . . in the fields, transportation, 
processing, canning and related indus<ries. 

The International Brotherhood of Teamsters has repeatedly and contin- 
ually exhibited extraordinary patience and cocperation with respect to 
various efforts to bring about unity of purpose and activity in achieving 
genuine collective bargaining for agricultural workers. 

The strength and unity of purpose of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters has made our union the most desirable organization for farm 
workers, as expressed through the overwhelming approval of contracts 
negotiated for farm workers by the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters. 

General President Frank E. Fitzsimmons has pointed to the existence of 
good contracts covering many thousands of workers as demonstration of 
the desire of the workers in agriculture for continued representation by 
the Teamsters. 

The International Brotherhood of Teamsters has unswervingly supported 
legislation to bring agricultural workers under coverage of the National 
Labor Relations Act, giving to these workers the rights of workers in 
other industries. 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That the Central Conference of 
Teamsters go on record as approving the position of General President 
Frank E. Fitzsimmons that existing contracts covering farm workers re- 
main in full force and effect, and be it further 

RESOLVED: That we in the Central Conference of Teamsters use 
every means available to bring the true story of the Teamsters’ role in 
representation of agricultural workers to the general public, and be it 
further 

RESOLVED: That Joint Councils and Local Unions take whatever 
action is necessary to support the legislative program of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters with respect to agricultural workers. 
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} MURRAY W. MILLER 
“_. . organizing the unorganized 
is the business of this union.” 


EDWARD NANGLE 


WELDON MATHIS ARNIE WEINMEISTER R. V. DURHAM WALTER SHEA 


Chicago Mayor Richard Daley (2nd from left) was wel- 
comed to the Central Conference meeting by (from 
left to right) Louis Peick, president Joint Council 25; 
Central Conference Director Ray Schoessling; and Team- 
ster General President Frank E. Fitzsimmons. 


JOHN McLAUGHLIN MIKE HOWLETT 


The International Teamste , 


OF Union 


Labor Secretary Sees Temporary 


Job Loss Because of Energy Crisis 


Secretary of Labor Peter Brennan predicts that measures taken by the 
Nixon Administration to deal with the energy crisis will cause a loss of 
jobs in the automobile and airline industries, but will have a positive 
effect on the U.S. job market in the long run. 

Speaking before the Economic Club of New York, Secretary Brennan 
said: 

In regard to jobs, the effort to develop new domestic energy sources 
and facilities will have a positive effect that “I believe will far overshadow 
any temporary dislocations resulting from the conservation element of 
Project Independence (the Administration’s plan to make the U.S. self 
sufficient in energy).” 

Brennan told the Economic Club he foresees more jobs in the coal 
industry as the nation turns to untapped coal reserves as a substitute fuel 
for petroleum. He pointed out that President Nixon has called for a 
reduction of oil consumption. Nixon seeks to prevent utilities and in- 
dustrial facilities from converting from coal to petroleum. 

It is Secretary Brennan’s contention that more jobs will be created in 
coal than will be lost in petroleum. 


RCA Global Agreement 
Negotiated for 2,000 


The Communications Trade Divi- telegraph industry. It also provided 
sion successfully negotiated a new for substantial gains in health and wel- 
contract covering 2,000 Teamsters fare, pensions, hospitalization, night 
Union members employed by RCA  gifferentials and other fringes. 
Global Communications, Inc., in New The negotiating committee was 


York City, San Francisco, San Juan, i : 
Guam and several outlying marine See Ore intens Ae ree Tony, 
Cardinale and Joe Foy—president, 


coastal stations. ; ; 
vice president and secretary-treasurer 


ROBERT HOLMES 


EDWARD LAWSON 


Joseph P. Selly, division president, 


said the 3-year agreement provided 
for wage increases that established 
the highest rates in the international 


respectively of Teamster Local 10— 
and Matt Ayon, secretary-treasurer of 
Teamster Local 9. 


Lucky 107’er 


John J. Barrett (left), a member of Teamster Local 107 in Philadelphia, Pa., is 
shown with his wife as they picked up an $11,000 rig of an International 
Harvester towing wagon and trailer after winning a national contest sponsored 
by the company. At right is Chester Labus, manager of International’s truck 
branch in Philadelphia. 
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in Toronto 
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Einar O. Mohn 
WCT Director 


Robert Holmes 
IBT Vice President 
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Joseph Contardi 
Pres. Jt. Council 52 


Teamster General 
President Frank E. 
Fitzsimmons is shown 
addressing the 1973 
Conference of Canadian 
Teamster Local Unions 
held recently in 
Toronto. Fitzsimmons 
will serve as chairman 
of a coordinating com- 
mittee formulated at 
the conference to co- 
ordinate activities of 
Canadian Teamsters 
from one area confer- 
ence to another. 


Ray Schoessling 
CCT Director 


Edward Lawson 
IBT Vice President 


Karl Feller 
Brewery Div. 


A Canadian Teamsters Coordinat- 
ing Committee, charged with coordi- 
nating inter-conference activities, was 
formed at the 1973 Conference of 
Canadian Teamster local unions held 
the last week of November in Toron- 
to. 

More than 100 representatives of 
Canadian Teamster locals attended 
the Toronto meeting which also dealt 
with the questions of reaffiliation of 
Canadian Teamsters with the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress and integration 
of recently merged Brewery Workers 
Local unions into the Teamster struc- 
ture. 


The conference was attended by 
Teamster General President Frank 
E. Fitzsimmons, and Vice Presidents 
Ray Schoessling, Einar O. Mohn, 
Robert Holmes and Edward Lawson. 
IBT Vice President Joseph Trerotola 
was represented by his administrative 
assistant, Robert Flynn. 

Outside the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress since 1960, the Canadian Team- 
ster local unions voted unanimously 
in favor of a reaffiliation application 
which has been filed with the CLC. 
It is expected that action on reaffilia- 
tion will come early in December at 
a meeting of the CLC. 

Teamster General President Fitz- 
simmons recommended the reaffilia- 
tion. Recognizing several differences 
which must be resolved, Fitzsimmons 
told the delegates “you can resolve 
those differences better within the 
CLC than you can on the outside.” 


Similar recommendations came 
from IBT vice presidents. 


Representatives of the recently 
merged Brewery Workers Union, in- 
cluding former Brewery Worker Presi- 
dent Karl Feller, attended the confer- 
ence and participated in discussions 
on how best to integrate the brewery 
worker locals into Teamster structure 
and how to meet problems surround- 
ing the merger. 

The Canadian Coordinating Com- 
mittee will be composed of three rep- 
resentatives from each area confer- 
ence, the conference directors, and 
IBT Vice Presidents Robert Holmes 
and Edward Lawson. Fitzsimmons 
will serve as chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

The first meeting of the committee 
will be held shortly after the first 
of the year in Washington, D.C., at 
which time its duties and policy mak- 
ing jurisdiction will be outlined. 

Tentative plans call for the com- 
mittee to meet in conjunction with 
the regularly scheduled meetings of 
the Canadian Labour Congress. 


The International Teamster 
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Teamsters to Enforce Agreements 
Negotiated for Farm Workers 


“Over the past several months, we in the Teamsters have 
made a serious and sincere attempt to resolve the con- 
troversy raging over union representation for farm workers. 

“During negotiations with the AFL-CIO, I have met 
several times with George Meany. These meetings have 
been attended by members of my staff at the International 
Union and members of the staff of the Western Confer- 
ence of Teamsters, including its Director Einar O. Mohn. 

“While we were able to agree on jurisdictional lines, 
there was never agreement on the question of contract 
obligation; that is, who would stand responsible for per- 
formance of the contracts should we turn our contracts 
over to the United Farm Workers Union; and who would 
be liable in the event any lawsuits were brought as a re- 
sult of any contractual dispute. 

“While there have been press reports and statements by 
George Meany that an agreement was tentatively reached, 
the fact is that proposed agreements were contingent upon 
a satisfactory settlement of the contract obligation ques- 
tion. 

“Representatives of the AFL-CIO were never willing to 
agree to any resolution of this vital question, and there- 
fore, there never was an agreement. Any announcements 
in the press were premature and released in violation of 
guidelines set down between George Meany and myself. 
I can only conclude that those who generated such pre- 
mature announcements were acting in bad faith and for 
self-serving interests. 

“As the situation stands today, the Teamsters Union is 
honoring the contracts it has with growers. We have no 
alternative but to abide by those agreements which are 
legal documents enforceable in the courts of the land. 
While we have as much interest in peaceful relations in 
collective bargaining in agriculture as any individual or 
organization, we respect the sanctity of the given word as 
expressed in those contracts. 

“I resent the statements of George Meany that the 
United Farm Workers are ‘the only legitimate organization 
representing farm workers.’ Not only do such statements 
serve only to further confuse a complex issue, but also 
they fly in the face of federal labor policy which speaks 
out for the right of a worker to join the union of his 
choice. The sinister implication of Mr. Meany’s statements 
is that the nation’s farm workers are a property to be ex- 
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(Editor's Note: Teamster General 
President Frank E. Fitzsimmons has 
issued the following statement on 
official policy concerning Teamster 
representation of farm workers.) 


changed back and forth between unions, sort of a chattel 
of exchange in a struggle of union politics. This, we re- 
ject. 

“We in the Teamsters hold that farm workers are hu- 
man: beings who, while presently denied the protections 
and rights of the federal labor law, should be treated as 
human beings with the right to join the union of their 
choice. 

“People seem to forget that in every instance the farm 
workers involved have freely chosen to be represented by 
the Teamsters. We respect the right of the farm workers 
to make that free choice. People seem also to forget that 
in every instance we have improved the pay benefits and 
working conditions of the farm workers. Our aim has been 
and is to help the workers. We are not interested in union 
political warfare. We are not interested in political causes. 
The purpose of this international union is to serve work- 
ing men and women and that we will continue to do. 

“T am gravely perplexed, too, by statements of other or- 
ganizations which plead for the right of farm workers to 
join the union of their own choosing, but conclude that 
the only union should be the United Farm Workers Union. 

“Most of all, I am disturbed by statements of George 
Meany which declare that an agreement was reached, when 
in fact, no agreement was ever consummated. 

“¥ cannot understand how the man who poses as head 
of the American labor movement takes such a casual view 
of labor contracts, when the welfare of millions and mil- 
lions of American working men and women depend upon 
the sanctity of such contracts. It seems that when it serves 
his purpose, labor agreements are binding and final. But, 
when it does not serve his purpose, labor contracts are 
casual instruments for him to use in any way he sees fit 
to maneuver for purposes only he can explain. 

“Therefore, from this day forward, Teamsters will strict- 
ly enforce all contracts with the growers. 

“In the future, if we find that those interested in reach- 
ing accord in collective bargaining in agriculture are acting 
in good faith, we will sit down and try to work out an 
agreement which respects the rights of all. 

“However, we will not enter into any talks if we suspect 
that parties to such negotiations will prematurely leak 
statements of settlement in an attempt to gain advantage or 
to subvert the intent of such negotiations.” 


ll 
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WMAL radio personalities Jackson Weaver (left) and Frank Harden (right) are 
all smiles as they meet with Teamster General Secretary-Treasurer Murray W. 
Miller who presented the popular Washington, D.C. pair with a check for $5,000 
for Children’s Hospital. Harden and Weaver annually conduct a golf tournament 
to raise money for the hospital. The Teamster contribution boosted their fund 


raising efforts to $18,000. 


Community Service 


Teamsters Contribute $5,000 
To Children’s Hospital Drive 


THE INTERNATIONAL Brother- 
hood of Teamsters has sweetened the 
pot in a fund raising drive for Chil- 
dren’s Hospital in Washington, D.C., 
to the tune of $5,000. 

The donation brought to $18,000 
a fund drive conducted by two Wash- 
ington, D.C. radio personalities, Har- 
den and Weaver who broadcast as 
a team over station WMAL weekdays. 
They are a favorite of motorists lis- 
tening to the radio as they drive to 
work. 

The Teamster contribution was pre- 
sented by General Secretary-Treasurer 
Murray W. Miller to supplement 
$13,000 raised by Harden and Weaver 
in their National Capital Amateur 
Golf Tournament. 
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Said Harden and Weaver of the 
Teamster contribution: 

“We are indeed flattered that you 
chose us to channel the Teamsters’ 
generous contribution to Children’s 
Hospital and certainly the members 
and officers of the Teamsters are to 
be commended for that generosity. 

“We enjoyed meeting you and your 
presence at one little get-together 
added a great deal to the occasion.” 

Donations were accepted by Mr. 
George Hamilton, president of Chil- 
dren’s Hospital, a non-sectarian insti- 
tution with a reputation for quality 
medical care and generous admitting 
policies. 

Following the formalities, Hamilton 
announced that a special room in the 


hospital had been named after Frank 
Harden and Jackson Weaver. The 
room is located in the new hospital 
currently under construction and will 
be a play-dining area for the children. 

The Harden and Weaver golf tour- 
nament was sponsored by WMAL 
Radio and Kettler Brothers Mont- 
gomery Village Golf Club. All pro- 
ceeds went to Children’s Hospital. 

Host pro of the tournament, Ron 
Stansbury, says plans are already un- 
derway for another Harden and 
Weaver tournament in 1974. 

The event is fast becoming one of 
the most prestigious golf champion- 
ships in Metropolitan Washington, 
DIC: 


The International Teamster 


Taking part 


Conference of Teamsters; 


Members Gain 
Big Settiement 


In Alabama 


Members of Teamster Local 991 in 
Mobile, Ala., shared more than a 
quarter of a million dollars recently 
when a federal court decided they 
were entitled to shift differential pay. 

The members are employed by the 
Daniels Construction Co., at the nu- 
clear plant site in Dothan, Ala. 

Morton Sherman, Local 991 sec- 
retary-treasurer, took the case to court 
on behalf of the 135 members em- 
ployed at the job site after first going 
through an arbitration hearing. 

The settlement was one of the larg- 
est ever granted in the southern states. 

Assisting Sherman in the case were 
Herbert Belt and James Carpenter, 
Local 991 business representatives. 


Nursing Home 
Employees 
Go Teamster 


Workers employed by La Mesa 
Convalescent Hospital in La Mesa, 
Calif., voted unanimously for repre- 
sentation by Teamster Local 542 of 
San Diego, Calif., in a recent election. 

James S. Barham, secretary-treas- 
urer of Local 542, said 88 employees 
were eligible to vote in the ballot con- 
ducted by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. The tally was 41 to 0 in 
favor of the union. 

Besides licensed vocational nurses, 
nurses’ aides and orderlies, the bar- 
gaining unit also includes housekeep- 
ers, dietary, maintenance, laundry and 
janitorial employees. 
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in the Geoghegan testimonial 
(right to left): General President Frank E. Fitzsimmons; 
IBT Vice President Joseph Trerotola, director of the Eastern 
the honored guest, 


as 


dinner were 


James 


Benefits Israel 


Geoghegan; John Cody, secretary-treasurer of Teamster 
Local 282; Labor Secretary Peter Brennan, and Herbert 
Tenzer, head of the America-Israel Friendship League. 


Fitz is Honorary Chairman 
For Geoghegan Testimonial 


General President Frank E. Fitz- 
simmons served as honorary chair- 
man and main speaker for a testi- 
monial dinner recently in honor of 
James Geoghegan, president of Team- 
ster Local 282 in New York City. 

More than 1,500 friends and as- 
sociates of Geoghegan attended the 
banquet sponsored by the America- 
Israel Friendship League. 

A galaxy of prominent national 
leaders representing the entire spec- 
trum of American labor, industry 


VP Morgan 
Appoints 
New Aide 


IBT Vice President J. W. 
Morgan, director of the South- 
ern Conference of Teamsters, re- 
cently appointed Norman Gold- 
stein, SCT organizer, as_ his 
administrative assistant. 

Morgan, in a letter to Gen- 
eral President Frank E. Fitzsim- 
mons containing notification of 
Goldstein’s appointment, com- 
mented: 

“Brother Goldstein has work- 
ed under me for a number of 
years and I feel that his service 
in this new capacity will be an 
asset to our organization.” 


and government were in attendance, 
including Secretary of Labor Peter 
J. Brennan who spoke briefly. 

General President Fitzsimmons, 
who himself had been honored by 
Prime Minister Golda Meir for his 
staunch support of the Israel bond 
program, expressed pleasure at being 
able to join in the dinner honoring 
Geoghegan. He noted: 

“T am told that the America-Israel 
Friendship League has honored many 
distinguished guests in the past, in- 
cluding our late Presidents John 
Kennedy and Lyndon Johnson. Also, 
that never before tonight have you 
honored an American labor leader. 

“So, Brother Geoghegan has truly 
brought distinction to the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
both in the company he joins and 
in such an historical first.” 

Fitzsimmons was honored last 
spring with a tremendous banquet at 
Washington, D.C., where more than 
$25 million in Israel bonds were 
pledged. He also made a trip to Israel 
for personal talks with Mrs. Meir 
and the late David Ben-Gurion. 


@ Employment 


The U.S. Employment Service 
placed more than three million men 
and women in jobs during the 1973 
fiscal year, according to the Labor 
Department. 
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Help for Little City 
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Retarded Children Gain $155,000 
Through Fitzsimmons Tournament 


Almost $155,000 was turned over 
to Little City for mentally retarded 
children from proceeds of the 4th 
annual Frank E. Fitzsimmons invita- 
tional golf tournament held recently 
at La Costa, Calif. 

A total of 190 golfers from around 
the United States, representing all 
levels of labor and management, 
competed for the common purpose of 
combining golf with charity. Each 
entrant donated $600 to Little City. 
Additional sums came from hundreds 
of others through a special greetings 
publication honoring the charitable 
affair. 


Serious Problem 


General President Frank E. Fitz- 
simmons, pleased with the turnout 
for the event and long a believer that 
mental retardation is one of America’s 
serious health problems, commented: 

“The American community must 
become involved in helping to find 
solutions toward training these child- 
ren in their early years so that they 
can, in many cases, become useful 
citizens.” 

Fitzsimmons added, “As a matter 
of fact, it has been shown that the 
mentally retarded, properly trained, 
can become part of America’s labor 
force and help fill some skilled and 
many non-skilled jobs.” 

He expressed the hope that mem- 
bers of the Teamsters Union would 
become involved at the local level in 
programs dealing with help for the 
mentally retarded. 


Specialized Care 


Little City, located in Palatine, IIl., 
is a residential community for the 
mentally retarded and specializes in 
the training, treatment, rehabilitation 
and education of the mentally re- 
tarded. Located on 56 acres of land, 
it accepts mentally handicapped 
youngsters from all over the U.S. on 
a non-profit and non-sectarian basis. 
It currently has a population of 150 
boys and girls. 

Teamster General Secretary-Treas- 
urer Murray W. Miller served as na- 
tional director for the Fitzsimmons 
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golf tourney. Teamster officials who 
served on a committee helping Miller 
included: IBT Vice Presidents Einar 
O. Mohn, Joseph Trerotola, J. W. 
Morgan, Sam Provenzano, Weldon 
Mathis and Edward Lawson, and Don 
Peters, president of Teamster Local 
743 in Chicago, III. 


@® Unanimous 


Over-the-road and city cartage 
drivers and mechanics employed by 
Beverage Transport, Inc., of East 
Bloomfield, N.Y., voted unanimously 
for representation by Teamster Local 
506 of Auburn, N.Y., in a recent 
National Labor Relations Board 
ballot, according to Paul Bush, presi- 
dent of the local union. Some 40 
workers were eligible to ballot and 
29 cast votes. 


Driver ‘o’ Year 


Jack. Simonds, a member of Teamster 
Local 886 in Oklahoma City, Okla., re- 
cently was named that state’s driver- 
of-the-year by the Associated Motor 


Carriers of Oklahoma. Simonds, a 
veteran of 37 years over-the-road, has 
driven the last 15 years for Transcon 
Lines. His record of 3.1 million miles 
since 1936 is accident-free. 


Beer Workers 
Nix Raid Try 


in Tennessee 


The first effort by an AFL- 
CIO affiliate to raid a brewery 
under Teamster contract since 
the recent merger of the Brew- 
ery Workers Union with the 
IBT was beaten soundly by a 
2-to-1 margin in a December 
election at the Jos. Schlitz 


Brewery Co., in Memphis, Tenn. 

M. R. Holliday, president of 
Teamster Local 984, said the 
raid attempt was squashed de- 
spite a massive campaign by 


the AFL-CIO central trades. 
The election was significant in 
that the Schlitz brewery in 
Memphis is the world’s largest 
single brewery and, while fully 
automated, has a work force of 
about 500. 

The defense against the AFL- 
CIO attack was a joint effort 
under the leadership of Team- 
ster Vice Presidents J. W. Mor- 
gan of Dallas, Tex., director of 
the Southern Conference of 
Teamsters, and Ray Schoess- 
ling of Chicago, Ill., director of 
the Teamster Brewery and Soft 
Drink Conference. 


United Parcel 
Pact Okayed 
In Mail Vote 


A mail referendum conducted 
among 10,500 members resulted in 
the ratification of a new Central Con- 
ference of Teamsters area agreement 
with United Parcel Service. 

The contract went into effect im- 
mediately and will extend to April 
30, 1976. 

IBT Vice President Ray Schoess- 
ling, director of the CCT, served as 
chairman of the negotiating commit- 
tee, Dan Darrow was co-chairman. 

Three-fourths of the members eligi- 
ble to ballot on the agreement did so. 
The ratification was by a 3-to-2 mar- 


gin. 


@ Compensation 


Over five million workers were cov- 
ered by federal workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws in the 1973 fiscal year, 
according to the Labor Department. 


The International Teamster 
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New York 
Local Wins 
NLRB Case 


Queens Auto Supplies, Inc., of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., violated the law— 
according to a recent decision by the 
National Labor Relations Board— 
when it discharged three workers be- 
cause of their activity on behalf of 
Teamsters Local 531 of Yonkers, 
N.Y. 

There was a violation, said the 
Board in upholding the trial exam- 
iner’s findings, even though the com- 
pany later re-hired two of the work- 
ers and assigned them to more ardu- 
ous and menial duties. The discharges 
occurred three days after Local 531 
asked the company to recognize it as 
representative of the drivers. 

There was no question as to which 
employees were being sought as mem- 
bers what with Abraham Taylor, 
Frank O’Ferrall and Manuel Ramirez 
doing 70 to 80 per cent of the driv- 
ing for the firm while other workers 
drove only sporadically. 

Queens Auto Supplies was ordered 
by the Board to cease the unlawful 
conduct, to offer Taylor and Ram- 
irez reinstatement and reimbursement 
for any loss of earnings suffered, and 
to make Frank O’Ferrall whole for 
backpay lost. 


Bruce Niochn 
Appointed 


IBT Auditor 


Bruce C. Mohn of Burlin- 
game, Calif., has been appointed 
an International Union auditor 
by General Secretary-Treasurer 
Murray W. Miller. 

Mohn, son of IBT Vice Presi- 
dent Einar O. Mohn, director 
of the Western Conference of 
Teamsters, will be assigned pri- 
marily to southwestern states— 
an area formerly covered by 
the late John Newman who re- 
tired slightly more than a year 
ago. 

Mohn has been associated 
with the Teamsters Union since 
the mid-1950’s, serving the 
WCT in various capacities dur- 
ing the past dozen years. He has 
a degree in economics from 
Western Washington State Col- 
lege. 
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New Building 


IBT Vice President Joseph Trerotola, director of the Eastern Conference of 


| 
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Teamsters, recently joined in the dedication of a new headquarters building for 
Teamster Local 707 in Woodside, N.Y. Shown at the tape-cutting ceremony are 
(left to right): James E. McNeil, Jr., Local 707 trustee; Leo M. Schwartz, Local 
707 recording secretary; Michael J. Morris, Local 707 secretary-treasurer; Vice 
President Trerotola; Vincent J. Guarna, Local 707 trustee; Anthony J. Destinti, 
president of Local 277; Louis Alimena, Local 707 president; Nicholas P. Grancio, 
Local 707 vice president, and Anthony Simone, Local 707 trustee. 


Teamster Case 


Company ‘Admonition’ Letter 


Declared ‘Unfair’ by NLRB 


“Admonitions—as opposed to 
views, arguments, or opinions—to 
employees not to sign authorization 
cards” violate labor law, according 
to a recent decision by the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

The ruling was made in a case 
involving Teamster Local 495 of Los 
Angeles, Calif., and the Trojan Bat- 
tery Co., of Santa Fe Springs, Calif. 

The Board’s opinion related to a 
letter Trojan Battery sent to its em- 
ployees in connection with an orga- 
nizing campaign by the Teamster 
local union. The decision overturned 
a ruling made by a trial examiner 
who decided the company’s letter 
was privileged under the so-called 
free speech provision of the law. 

Not so, said the Board. 

Although agreeing with the trial 
examiner’s findings that the employer 
exercised coercive interrogation of the 
employees regarding their union pref- 
erence, the Board found that the 


company’s “admonitions” not to sign 
union cards violated the law. 

Portions of Trojan Battery’s letter 
to its employees read like this: 

“Don’t sign anything regardless of 
the reasons advanced by union orga- 
nizers. Remember, they want money 
—your money. 

“So be careful! Drink their free 
drinks, eat their steak dinners and 
let them talk, but don’t sign cards, 
and be prepared to vote ‘NO’ or you 
will be paying for the free drinks and 
dinners.” 

Trojan Battery was ordered by the 
Board to cease and desist this unfair 
labor practice. 


@ Safety Grants 


The Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration awarded more 
than $3.6 million in grants to help 
40 states and U.S. territories develop 
their own safety and health plans 
during fiscal 1973. 
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Santa’s Helpers 


STATE OF THE UNION 


Indiana Steward’s Impulse 


Results in Help for Needy 


Loran W. Robbins (left), president of Teamster Local 135, and Santa Claus 


(Charles Just, Local 135 steward), admire the championship trophy awaiting 
the winner of a golf tournament created to gain funds for providing food baskets 
and clothing for needy children at Christmas time. Just inspired the develop- 


ment of ‘“‘Teamsters Clothe-a-Child, Inc.” 


Two years ago, Charles Just, a 
steward at a beer distributorship in 
Indianapolis, Ind., went down to his 
local union office to cast a ballot 
in Teamster Local 135’s election for 
officers. 

Thinking it would help maintain 
a wholesome and brotherly atmos- 
phere in the poll area, Just decided 
to dress up as Santa Claus and 
ho-ho-ho about the place. 

The over-the-road driver’s costume 
and joviality were even more effective 
than he thought. 

A passerby noticed Santa and 
asked where the pail for donations 
was located. Just immediately pro- 
duced a mop bucket. The thing snow- 
balled and in less than three days 
Just had collected $275 in contribu- 
tions from members and anyone else 
who happened along in front of the 
Local 135 offices. 

The money was used to provide 
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clothing for needy children. 

From such an impulsive beginning, 
“Teamsters Clothe-a-Child, Inc.,” was 
born. The organization applied for 
and received approval from the In- 
ternal Revenue Service as a charity 
for which all contributions are tax 
deductible. 

In 1972, Santa Claus Charles Just 
and other helpers from Local 135 
sponsored a golf tournament, raffle, 
and other activities. Funds collected 
in this manner were used to provide 
food baskets and clothing for fami- 
lies that were victims of hard times. 

This year, “Teamster Clothe-a- 
Child, Inc.,” grew a bit more with a 
large-sized golf tournament conducted 
in early October. Tournament and 
additional fund-raising activity re- 
sulted in raising a total of more than 
$7,000 to pay for food baskets and 
clothing this year. 

Loran W. Robbins, president of 


Local 135 and one of Santa’s 
helpers, said that through the efforts 
of Santa Claus—Charles Just—and 
many other interested members of 
the local union, the snowballing 
charity will be able to give increas- 
ingly more help to the needy to in- 
sure a merry Christmas for one and 
all. 

Joining with Robbins and Just in 
promoting the successful golf tourna- 
ment were the following committee 
members: James R. Nolan, Local 135 
secretary-treasurer; James C. Holli- 
day and Eric Johnson, business repre- 
sentatives, and members Judy Gar- 
den, Esther Brill, Frank Stowers, 
Harry Jackson, Clark Clark. Also 
aiding were Betty DeArmond and 
Betty Stott, widows of members who 
had been active in the formation of 
“Teamsters Clothe-a-Child, Inc.” 


California 
Local Wins 
3 New Units 


Teamster Local 137 of Marysville, 
Calif., has gained nearly 200 new 
members with three organizing suc- 
cesses in recent weeks. 

Frank M. Wood, Local 137 sec- 
retary-treasurer, said the wins were at 
Jessup Door Co., and Diamond Inter- 
national Finished Wood Products, 
both in Chico, Calif., and Pepsi Cola 
of Oroville, Calif. 

Wood said the door firm victory 
was the most outstanding because 129 
workers eligible to ballot cast their 
votes unanimously in favor of the 
Teamster affiliate. 

The vote of 54 workers at Dia- 
mond was overwhelmingly in favor of 
Local 137, and the Pepsi Cola win 
was by a two-thirds majority of nine 
workers, 


@® Ready-Mix Win 


Teamster Local 391 of Greensboro, 
N.C., won a large unit of production 
and maintenance employees of Ready- 
Mixed Concrete Co., of Raleigh, N.C., 
in a recent National Labor Relations 
Board representation election. 

J. W. Lauck, Local 391 organizer, 
said 82 workers were eligible to ballot. 
The vote was 45 to 37 in favor of the 
union. 

The bargaining unit also includes 
truck drivers, working leadmen, batch- 
men, shop and plant maintenance 
men, yardmen and a quality control 
trainee. 
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One of Four 
Go Teamster 
In August 


One of every four workers 
eligible to vote in units won 
by all unions in single-union bal- 
lots conducted by the National 
Labor Relations Board last Au- 
gust opted to go for Teamster 
representation. 

NLRB statistics for that 
month show that 12,377 work- 
ers were in the single-union units 
won by all unions. Of the total, 
3,107—or better than 25 per 
cent—balloted in favor of Team- 
sters Union affiliates. 

As usual, Teamster organiza- 
tions paced the field of orga- 
nized labor in single-union elec- 
tion activity and success during 
August. 

All unions in the land to- 
gether participated in 684 single- 
union elections, of which 220 in- 
volved Teamsters for a mark 
of better than 32 per cent. 

The number of single-union 
ballots won by all unions was 
346 of which 123—or better 
than 35 per cent—were won by 
Teamster affiliates. 


So Strong 
Go Teamster 
in Solid Bloc 


All 80 employees of Neet Products, 
Inc., of City of Industry, Calif., are 
now members of Teamster Local 986 
of Los Angeles, Calif., following a 
brief 1-day strike for recognition. 

William Fountaine, Jr., said the 
workers walked off their jobs in a 
bloc when the company refused to 
recognize the union. Neet Products’ 
management later agreed to recognize 
the union and the workers went back 
to producing awnings and screens. 

The bargaining unit includes weld- 
ers, glass grinders, shapers, ware- 
housemen and related job categories. 


@ Clerical Work 


Employment in the clerical field, 
where more than 7 of every 10 
workers is a woman, is expected to 
increase more than one-fourth by 
1980, according to the Labor Depart- 
ment. 
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Fired in 1971 for union activity on behalf of Teamster Local 495 of Los Angeles, 


$11,100 Backpay 


ii 


Calif., during an organizing campaign at Tred-Air, Thomas Lopp (center) re- 
cently received a backpay award of $11,000, as a result of unfair labor 
practices filed by the local union and processed through the National Labor 
Relations Board. Shown at the check ceremony were (left to right): Karl Ullman, 


secretary-treasurer of Local 495; Lopp, 


business representative. 


and Frank Hatfield, Jr., Local 495 


Controversy Quelled 


British Columbia Government 
To Buy Only Union Grapes 


Premier Dave Barrett set the Cali- 
fornia grape controversy to rest in 
western Canada recently by ordering 
the British Columbia purchasing com- 
mission to buy any _ union-picked 
grapes. 

The premier’s order settled a dispute 
that arose after Dennis Cocke, B.C. 
health minister, ordered a boycott of 
California grapes by all hospitals in 
that Province. 

Cocke’s action was supported by 
AFL-CIO affiliated unions in British 
Columbia but opposed strongly by 
Teamster leaders in that Province. 


Complaint Gets Results 


In fact, IBT Vice President Ed Law- 
son of Vancouver lodged a strong 
complaint against the government’s 
policy which in effect amounted to a 
boycott of Teamster-picked grapes. He 
pointed out that 85 per cent of Cali- 
fornia’s grape crop is picked by 
Teamster members. 

Premier Barrett called a meeting 
with Lawson and Health Minister 
Cocke. After the session, the Premier 


issued a statement that the health com- 
mission would not differentiate between 
grapes picked by Teamsters and mem- 
bers of the United Farm Workers 
Union, adding, “This government will 
not become involved in disputes be- 
tween unions.” 


@ Auto Supply 


Employees of D&B Automotive 
Supplies, Inc., a wholesale-retail firm 
in Bellevue, Wash., voted for repre- 
sentation by Teamster Local 44 of 
Seattle, Wash., in an election con- 
ducted recently by the National Labor 
Relations Board, according to Ivor 
W. Merryfield, secretary-treasurer of 
the local union. 


@ Detroit Win 


Drivers, helpers and warehousemen 
employed by Kaps Furniture Co., 
Inc., of Detroit, Mich., voted unani- 
mously for representation by Teamster 
Local 243 in a recent National Labor 
Relations Board election, according to 
James Esser, Local 243 business agent. 
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Safety-Health Law 


Becoming Effective 


Final article of a 2-part series 


Prepared by the IBT Safety & Health Department 


BY NECESSITY, the regulations and 
rules developed so far to implement 
the 3-year-old Occupational Safety 
and Health Act covering workers on 
the job have been truly a matter of 
pioneering. 

As pioneer, the Occupational Safety 
and Health Administration (OHSA) 
has kept one basic goal in mind: To 
implement the federal law equitably 
and effectively so as to safeguard the 
worker from death or injury by acci- 
dent and disease by occupational haz- 
ard, yet without overly disturbing job 
customs or industry patterns. This has 
been quite a challenge. 

To meet the challenge, OSHA often 
in the early days of its existence 
would find itself establishing a rule or 
regulation only to alter it or perhaps 
discard it entirely and replace it with 
something else at a later date. 

The constant exercise of trial and 
error through the months gradually 
created an efficient and competent op- 
erating muscle both in the field and 
offices of OSHA. The result is that as 
OSHA’s method of operation becomes 
increasingly more codified, it still re- 
mains subject to change if a better 
idea appears on the horizon. 

Boundaries set by OSHA _ cut 
through a broad swath of the world 
of work and industry. Production, 
maintenance, storage, warehousing, 
distribution—you name it, OSHA 
touches it. As might be expected, 
many of OSHA’s requirements are not 
brand new; some, in fact, have been 
standard practices in industry for 
years. 

OSHA regulations have not been 
written with any one industry in mind. 
Rules that may apply in one area do 
not apply in another. At first glance, 
some regulations appear confusing or 
impractical. 

For these reasons, OSHA regularly 
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encourages requests for advice as well 
as voluntary compliance and inspec- 
tions in the workplace. Regulations 
affect all company employees ranging 
from officers of a firm to supervisors 
and the entire working staff whether 
full or part-time. 

OSHA’s “compliance officers” who 
do the leg work in the field are drawn 
from industry and given special train- 
ing. They check facilities for health 
hazards and dangers with emphasis in 
a few particular areas. 

Medical and first aid standards are 
closely scrutinized and, as might be 
expected, are among the items most 
frequently cited by the compliance 
officers. 

Employers are held responsible for 
the ready availability of medical per- 
sonnel for advice or consultation on 
plant health. If there are no nearby 
hospital facilities, a person or persons 
in the employ of the company must 
be adequately trained in first aid. The 
firm’s first aid supplies must be ap- 
proved by a consulting physician. 


Housekeeping Rules 


Many phases of OSHA regulations 
cover the company’s housekeeping. 
All locations of permanent employ- 
ment must be kept clean, orderly and 
sanitary. This includes passageways, 
storerooms, work areas and service 
rooms. Floors of work areas must be 
kept clean and dry. Where wet proc- 
esses are used, proper drainage is 
necessary and dry standing places pro- 
vided when practical. 

Cleaning and sweeping must be ac- 
complished in such a manner as to 
minimize dust and contamination of 
the air. Enough trash barrels must be 
available. So far as possible, cleaning 
must be done outside of working 
hours. All outdoor areas must be kept 
free of trash accumulations. Grass and 


weeds must be cropped short. 

Compliance officers check both in- 
doors and outdoors to see that all 
lights are in working order and ade- 
quate for the task to be performed. 
Lighting must meet American national 
standard practice for industrial light- 
ing. 

All buildings must be constructed, 
equipped and maintained in such a 
fashion that there is no undue danger 
from fire, fumes, smoke or panic dur- 
ing the time it would take people to 
escape from the structure. The design 
of exits and other safeguards must be 
such that safety does not depend upon 
any single safeguard. 

All fire exits must be clearly marked 
so that everyone may readily observe 
the direction of escape from any 
point. OSHA sees to it that any open 
flames, smoking or electric arcs are 
prohibited in» battery-charging areas. 

OSHA inspectors also are interested 
in seeing that a company posts appro- 
priate signs to indicate hazards to 
workers or property damage. Officers 
are authorized to specify colors, sizes 
of lettering and sizes of signs. Posters 
and bulletins, however, are of no con- 
cern. 

Specified signs that get a second 
look are danger signs, where immed- 
ate hazards exist, and caution signs, 
where there are potential hazards or 
caution against unsafe practices is 
appropriate. 

Danger signs must be red, black 
and white of opaque glossy paints or 
colors. Radiation warning signs are 
required to have a yellow background 
with black letters, with the radiation 
symbol in reddish purple. Caution 
signs must use yellow letters on a 
black background. Safety instruction 
signs must have white letters on a 
green panel. 

In terms of “threshold limit values 
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(TLV),” an employee’s exposure to 
any listed air contaminate must not 
exceed the TLV—or exposure in 
amount of time. 

The standard allowable concentra- 
tion level for carbon monoxide, for 
example, is 50 parts per million for 
an 8-hour day. Altogether, some 412 
chemicals and substances are listed 
in terms of maximum exposure dur- 
ing a typical 8-hour shift in a 40-hour 
week. 

Possible air contaminants include 
carbon dioxide, coal tar products, 
DDT, ethyl isopropyl, methyl alcohol, 
iron oxide fumes, naphtha and tur- 
pentine. 

Included among air contaminants 
are various types of mineral dust such 
as Portland cement, graphite and coal 
dust as well as inert or “nuisance” 
dust listed in terms of a million parts 
per cubic foot of air. 


Exposure to asbestos and asbestos 
fibers is stringently limited to no more 
than five fibers longer than five mi- 
crometers per cubic centimeter of air. 
The limit will be narrowed even more 
within three years. 


Asbestos Rules Strict 


The rules are very strict on asbes- 
tos. Tools used in handling the mate- 
rial must have approved exhaust ven- 
tilation devices. Employees working 
with asbestos must have two separate 
sets of lockers, one for work cloth- 
ing and the other for street clothes. 
Periodic air sampling equipment must 
be utilized. 


Adequate mechanical ventilation is 
required in work areas where there is 
a heavy concentration of atmospheric 
contaminants such as carbon monox- 
ide, acid gases, dust, fumes or smoke 
combined with other gases and vapors. 
An appropriate type of gas mask, 
properly identified by color, may be 
used as interim protective measure. 

Compliance officers also require 
that protective eye and face equip- 
ment is used where there is a “reason- 
able probability” of injury that can be 
prevented by such equipment. Em- 
ployers must make the equipment con- 
veniently available and workers must 
be required to use the devices. 


Suitable eye protectors must be pro- 
vided where machines or operations 
present the hazard of flying objects, 
liquids or any combination of the two. 
The equipment must be easily clean- 
able and kept in good repair. 


Helmets or hand shields are re- 
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quired in all arc welding or arc cut- 
ting operations, also gas welding and 
oxygen cutting work. Goggles must 
be used in this work, also, and cer- 
tain types of jobs require transparent 
face shields. 

Dust must be kept below set limits 
in abrasive blasting operations. Blast 
cleaning enclosures must be suitably 
ventilated to provide an inward flow 
of air. Workers must wear appropriate 
respirators. 


Careful Inspection 


Compliance officers carefully go 
over the construction, inspection and 
maintenance of exhaust ventilation 
systems which must conform to cer- 
tain standards. Where dust leaks are 


New Stations 


noted, repairs must be made as soon 
as possible. 

A company that has paint or chem- 
ical spray finishing booths or rooms 
must make certain they are built of 
masonry or concrete. It’s a violation 
if the enclosures are built of combus- 
tible materials. Again, adequate and 
proper ventilation is required. 

One item all OSHA inspectors carry 
with them is a sound-level meter to 
check for occupational noise. Employ- 
ers are responsible for protecting 
workers against pre-determined noise 
levels as measured in decibels by the 
sound level meter. 

OSHA emphasizes that workers 
must be protected against excessive 
noise either by engineering or admin- 


OSHA Expands Service 


By Adding 


The Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration has opened new facil- 
ities or expanded existing offices in 
various parts of the country to pro- 
vide improved service to workers and 
employers. 

There now are 91 
operated by OSHA. 

All area offices, district offices and 
field stations are supervised from 10 
main regional offices. The current 
listing of OSHA field locations is as 
follows: 


field offices 


AREA OFFICES 


Office: 
Nis 


Boston, 
Hartford, 


Boston 
Mass.; 
Conn. 

New York Regional Office: New 
York City, Garden City (Long 
Island) , Syracuse, N.Y.; Newark, N.J.; 
Santurce, P.R: 

Philadelphia Regional Office: Phila- 
delphia, Monroeville, Pa. (Pittsburgh); 
Baltimore; Richmond; Charleston, 
W.Va. 

Atlanta Regional Office: Atlanta, 
Savannah, Macon, Ga.; Columbia, 
S.C.; Raleigh, N.C.; Montgomery, 
Ala.; Fort Lauderdale, Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Louisville; Jackson, Miss.; Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Chicago Regional Office: Chicago; 
Indianapolis; Detroit, Milwaukee; 
Minneapolis; Cleveland, Columbus, 
Toledo, Cincinnati, Ohio, 

Dallas Regional Office: 


Regional 
Concord, 


Dallas, 


Field Offices 


Houston, Lubbock, Tex.; Tulsa; New 
Orleans; Oklahoma City. 

Kansas City Regional Office: Kansas 
City, St. Louis, Mo.; Omaha, North 
Platte, Neb.; Wichita, Kan. 

Denver Regional Office: Lakewood, 
Colo.; Billings, Mont.; Salt Lake City. 

San Francisco Regional Office: San 
Francisco, Long Beach, Calif.; Hono- 
lulu; Carson City, Nev.; Phoenix. 

Seattle Regional Office: Bellevue, 
Wash.; Anchorage, Alaska, Portland, 
Ore. 


DISTRICT OFFICES 


Boston Region: Providence, R.I. 
Philadelphia Region: Norfolk, Va. 
Dallas Region: Corpus Christi, Tex. 


FIELD STATIONS 


New York Region: Albany, Buffalo, 
N.Y.; Trenton, 

Philadelphia Region: Wilmington, 
Del. 

Atlanta Region: Wilmington, N.C.; 
Charleston Heights, S.C.; Memphis, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; Huntsville, Mo- 
bile, Birmingham, Ala.; Clearwater, 
Tallahassee, Lynn Haven, Fla.; Lex- 
ington, Ky. 

Dallas Region: Little Rock, Ark.; 
Shreveport, La.; San Antonio, Tex.; 
Albuquerque, N.M. 


San Francisco Region: Eureka, 
Calif. 
Seattle Region: Spokane, Wash.; 
Pocatello, Boise, Idaho, 
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istrative controls or personal protec- 
tive equipment. 

Where the daily noise exposure is 
composed of two or more periods of 
noise at different levels, their com- 
bined effect should be considered, not 
merely the individual effect of each 
noise. Impact noise also is regulated 
and must not exceed a certain peak 
sound pressure. 

Many pages of OSHA’s regulations 
are devoted to the handling and stor- 
age of hazardous materials. A good 
example is compressed gas cylinders 
for which the employer must be abso- 
lutely responsible whether he’s using 
or storing them. Visual inspections 
must be conducted as outlined by 
OSHA. 

Containers of hazardous materials 
of gas or liquid must be appropriately 
marked and equipped with safety re- 
lief valves. 

Flammable Liquids 

OSHA is very particular about 
flammable liquids which it defines as 
any liquid having a flashpoint below 
140 degrees Fahrenheit and a vapor 
pressure not exceeding 40 pounds per 
square inch at 100 degrees. 

Actually, there are two classes of 
flammable liquids: Those with a flash- 
point below 100 degrees, and those 
with flashpoints at or above 100 de- 
grees and below 140 degrees. Com- 
bustible liquids are those having a 
flashpoint at or above 140 degrees. 

Whatever the flammable item, if it 
can go up quick there are a lot of reg- 
ulations covering it, particularly in 
types of tanks and placement of the 
tanks in terms of distances from build- 
ing, property lines and public roads. 

Design and construction of both 
inside and outdoor storage rooms must 
meet certain OSHA regulations. In- 
side storage rooms must meet fire 
resistant ratings. Wiring, ventilation 
and clear aisles in such buildings are 
a “must.” Containers over 30 gallons 
cannot be stacked. 

Prompt, safe means of disposing of 
leakage or spills of flammable and 
combustible liquids must be provided 
by the employer. Tank vehicle load- 
ing or unloading facilities, for in- 
stance, must be separated from above- 
ground tanks, warehouses, other plant 
buildings, etc. Special, suitable fire 
extinguishers must be provided. 

Teamster drivers who haul explo- 
sives will be happy to know that 
OSHA requires that bulk truck bod- 
ies used to deliver and mix blasting 
agents must be constructed of non- 
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Solution 
Offered 
On Danger 


What should you do if you 
see an overturned truck, or any 
other cargo vehicle, that might 
be leaking chemicals? The Na- 
tional Safety Council advises 
that the observer may dial a 
toll-free number that links with 
the Chemical Transportation 
Emergency Center. The phone 
number is 800-424-9300. 


combustible material. Only closed 
bodies may be used to transport bulk 
blasting materials on public highways. 
The vehicle must be strong enough to 
carry the load and also be in good 
mechanical condition. 

OSHA regulations go into consid- 
erable detail regarding radioactive ma- 
terials. Primary is the rule that no 
employee may use or transport this 
material so as to cause others to be 
exposed in excess of specified limits. 
The employer has to provide all sorts 
of safeguards, including personnel 
monitoring equipment such as film 
badges, warning signs, and so forth. 

Studying OSHA regulations would 
lead a person to think the young fed- 
eral agency has forgotten nothing. 
Such health-affecting elements as 
drinking water, lunchrooms and rest- 
room facilities are covered. 

Drinking water, for example, must 
be made available within 200 feet of 
any location where employees work 
regularly. The fountains must be san- 
itary, too. 

When it comes to restrooms, Wom- 
en’s Lib doesn’t count for much by 
OSHA’s standards. Separate facilities 
must be provided for men and women 
along with separate dressing rooms. 


Violation Source 

One of the greatest sources of vio- 
lations found by OSHA officers is that 
of plant lunchrooms which are often 
cited for lack of sanitation. Where 
workers are permitted to eat on the 
premises, an adequate space is re- 
quired. The lunchroom must be re- 
moved from any area where toxic ma- 
terials are used. Food vending ma- 
chines must meet U.S. Public Health 
Service standards. 

These are only a sample of OSHA 
rules which are all tied together in a 
compliance program of enforcement 


that involves a series of three forms 
that must be maintained by the 
employer. 

The key form, No. 102, is a sta- 
tistical calendar year summary of in- 
formation contained in the other two 
forms. On it, the employer must list 
in appropriate columns the various ill- 
nesses and injuries suffered by his 
work force so far as the job site is 
concerned. The form displays the 
number of cases, fatalities, instances 
requiring job transfer or termination, 
and the number of lost work-days. 
Statistics also are required for non- 
fatal cases which do not involve lost 
time. 

What is important about Form No. 
102 is that the summary must be 
posted where it can be seen by all 
employees. OSHA believes that it is 
fitting that workers be familiar with 
the company’s safety and health rec- 
ord. The summary must be properly 
certified and completed even when 
there are no occupational deaths or 
injuries during the calendar year. 

OSHA rules state that the employer 
must make the decision on whether 
an employee’s injury is work-related, 
and the employer is free to evaluate 
a doctor’s report in doing so. 

However, it should be stressed that 
in no way does OSHA have anything 
to do with workmen’s compensation 
arising from work-related death, in- 
jury or illness. OSHA cannot in any 
way affect, reduce or enlarge the 
effect of workmen’s compensation 


laws in any State. 


Safety Office 
Established 
By WTC 


The Western Conference of Team- 
sters has established an office to handle 
occupational safety and health activ- 
ities concerning local union affiliates 
within the Area Conference. 

IBT Vice President Einar O. Mohn, 
director of the WCT, named Warren 
Morse, Conference representative, as 
coordinator for the work. Morse also 
will serve as liaison with the Interna- 
tional Union’s newly-established De- 
partment of Safety and Health headed 
by R. V. Durham. 

Morse has devoted considerable 
time during the past year to occupa- 
tional safety and health matters. He 
also at one time attended an instruc- 
tional school conducted by the federal 
government’s Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration. 
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Ohio Retiree 
Pens Letter 
To Fitzsimmons 


Dear Bro. Fitzsimmons: 

In the tensions of this busy 
work-a-day world we are apt 
to give little or no thought to 
the future; suddenly, retirement 
is upon us and only then do 
we realize the importance of 
receiving the pension planned 
for us. 

We greatly appreciate receiv- 
ing the pension, especially now 
with the current rising prices of 
everything. Also, for the health 
insurance benefits received with- 
out which it would have been 
very difficult to manage to pay 
the high hospital and medical 
expense. 

We are very grateful to the 
International Union and_ to 
Teamster Local 20 of Toledo, 
O., for this assistance. 

I was employed at Refiners 
Terminal and Transport Corp., 
in Toledo for 25 years and was 
a member of the Teamsters for 
33 years. 

Fraternally yours, 
Stephen Mason, 
Toledo, O. 


Drivers and helpers employed by 
Froster Moving & Storage of Alpena, 
Mich., voted unanimously for repre- 
sentation by Teamster Local 486 of 
Saginaw, Mich., in an election con- 
ducted recently by the National Labor 
Relations Board, according to Bruce 
Obuchowski, Local 486 business agent. 


@ Steel Vote 


Truck drivers employed by Ward 
Ryckman Trucking, a steelhaul firm 
in Lansing, Mich., voted for repre- 
sentation by Teamster Local 580 in 
a recent National Labor Relations 
Board election, according to Lloyd 
McKim, secretary-treasurer of the 
local union. 


@ Collegians 


Nearly 800,000 adults aged 35 and 
over were enrolled in college in Oc- 
tober, 1972, according to the Labor 
Department, with more than half of 
them being women. 
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This group is smiling because of the successful Teamster organizing campaign 
at Bunn-o-matic Corp., industrial coffee manufacturing company located in 
Springfield, Ill. Shown are (left to right): Jerry Banning, Local 916 secretary- 
treasurer; Barbara George, union election observer; Arthur Crouch, Teamster 
Joint Council 65 organizer, and Byron Fitch, Local 916 business agent. 


Run-off Ballot 
ee aes 


Coffee Machine Company 
Workers Vote Teamster 


It took two elections but a good 
majority of workers employed by 
Bunn-o-matic Corp., in Springfield, 
Ill., finally decided they wanted Team- 


Retirement 


Walter J. Gillies, secretary-treasurer of 
Local 893 for more than 26 years has 
retired. Also, he served as executive 
secretary of the California Brewery and 
Soft Drink Workers Joint Board and a 
vice-director of the National Con- 
ference of Brewery workers. IBT Vice 
President and National Conference of 
Brewery and Soft Drink Workers Ray 
Schoessling commended Gillies for his 
work in his local union and for the 
Conference which Schoessling heads. 


ster representations and voted for Lo- 
cal 916 in a run-off ballot conducted 
by the National Labor Relations 
Board. 

Jerry D. Banning, Local 916 sec- 
retary-treasurer, said the victorious 
75-to-59 count in the second ballot 
culminated a 4-month campaign con- 
ducted by the local union with the 
assistance of Teamster Joint Council 
65. 

Another union intervened when 
Local 916 first filed for an election 
petition in July of this year. In the 
vote that followed, there were enough 
challenges and no-union votes that 
the results were termed inconclusive 
by the NLRB. 


Second Campaign 


Organizers went back to work for 
a second go-round at the ballot box, 
determined to win the loyalty of the 
workers employed by Bunn-o-matic 
which is one of the world’s largest 
producers of industrial coffee ma- 
chines. 

Banning said Arthur Crouch, J.C. 
65 organizer, and Byron Fitch, Local 
916 business representative, assisted 
in handling the campaign with the 
help of Barbara George, Bunn-o-matic 
employee, who was later selected as 
the union’s observer in the run-off 
election. 
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Foot Mileage 


MiSCeLLaneous 


Massachusetts Man Competes 
In Long-Distance Walking 


Tony Medeiros, a member of 
Teamster Local 49 in Lowell, Mass., 
for 27 years, has driven a lot of miles 
over the road for Wright Trucking 
Co., and probably could tell you how 


se 


Teamster Tony Medeiros has piled up 
a lot of foot mileage through the de- 
cades as first a long-distance runner 
and then as a competitive walker. 


many miles he has totaled between 
Philadelphia and points in New 
Jersey. 

He might even be able to supply 
the same figure for all the competi- 
tive walking and running he has done 
through the years. 

Medeiros’ hobby is competing in 
race walking against much younger 
men. He turned to walking competi- 
tion at the age of 50 when he no 
longer had the endurance for long- 
distance runs which had occupied his 
athletic endeavors for years. 

His long-distance efforts were not 
without recognition. Twenty times he 
competed in the Boston Marathon, 
finishing high several times. One of 
his best accomplishments was in 1950 
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when he finished sixth. 

Medeiros’ best race was in 1944 at 
Yonkers, N.Y., where he finished 
third in a 26-and-a-half mile run. The 
same year he was third in a 10-mile 
race at Fall River, Mass. 

Since losing his long-distance speed 
and turning to race walking, Medeiros 
has done equally well. 


Walking Accomplishments 


At the age of 51, he won the 10- 
and-a-half mile Coney Island Handi- 
cap Walk. Five years later he was 
twelfth in a 31l-and-a-half mile walk. 
He has placed second and third in 
many New England walks and in 
1968, at Long Branch, N.J., finished 
third in the national junior champion- 
ship walk over a 24-and-a-half mile 
course. 

In his spare time, Medeiros coaches 
the Lowell, Mass., Boy’s Club track 
team. 


Montana 
Local Wins 
Firing Case 


The National Labor Relations 
Board ruled recently that Cascade 
Coach Co., Inc., of Great Falls, 
Mont., discriminatorily terminated two 
workers because of their activities for 
Teamster Local 45. 

Upholding the trial judge findings, 
the Board said the dischargees, Larry 
Shearin and Steven McNeese, were the 
most active pro-union workers among 
the company’s employees—a fact of 
which the employer was admittedly 
aware. 


Testimony Reveals Bias 


The judge concluded, and the Board 
agreed, that Cascade Coach fired 
Shearin to “eliminate a staunch union 
advocate.” Testimony at the hearing 
revealed that the firing of McNeese 
came after the employer prepared “a 
predicate for the unlawful discharge” 
over a period of two days. 

Cascade Coach was ordered by the 
Board to cease the unfair labor prac- 
tices and to reinstate and reimburse 
Shearin and McNeese for losses suf- 
fered. 


Local 346 Wins 
Board Ruling 
At Truck Firm 


The National Labor Relations 
Board. agreed with the trial examiner 
recently in ruling that Kirvan Truck 
Lines, Inc., of International Falls, 
Minn., should be required to bargain 
with Teamster Local 346 of Duluth, 
Minn. 

The Board said a bargaining order 
was warranted in the light of serious 
and pervasive unfair labor practices. 
The employer not only threatened 
that it would never have the union 
in its plant, but it sought to make cer- 
tain of that goal by unlawfully dis- 
charging three of the five workers 
comprising the bargaining unit. Such 
conduct prevented the union’s enjoy- 
ment of majority status and, in effect, 
eliminated any chance of its having 
that status affirmed by the election 
process. 

Kirvan Truck was ordered by~ the 
Board to cease the illegal conduct, 
bargain with Local 346 on request, 
and offer the discriminatees reinstate- 
ment and backpay. 


@e Sales Work 


Of the 4.9 million persons em- 
ployed in sales occupations in 1970, 
more than 2 of every 5 were women, 
according to the Labor Department. 
Nearly half the women sales workers 
were employed on part-time sched- 
ules. 


Fitz Hears 
From Retiree 
In Illinois 

Dear Bro. Fitzsimmons: 


I would like to thank you and 
the union for the pension I 
am receiving. I also would like 
to thank the officers of Teamster 
Local 347 in West Frankfort, 
Ill., for each time they assisted 
me in various ways, and also ex- 
press appreciation to the Willis 
Trucking Co., of Jonesboro, Iil., 
for the money it has contributed 
to the pension fund. I wish the 
best for the union and everyone 
connected with it. 


Fraternally yours, 
Alva M. White, 
Anna, Il. 


The International Teamster 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Teamster Advice 


Job Hunters Cautioned 
On Rushing to Alaska 


Presidential approval of the law 
authorizing construction of the trans- 
Alaska oil pipeline does not warrant 
a stampede by job hunters seeking 
work in Alaska, according to Jesse 
Carr, secretary-treasurer of Teamster 
Local 959 in Anchorage. 

Carr commented: “Alaska has an 
over-supply of all the labor needed 
at this time.” 

He advised job seekers not to head 
for Alaska unless they have been as- 
sured in advance by a specific em- 
ployer that a job will be available for 
them when they arrive. 


Similar Appeals Made 


Carr’s advice echoed that of gov- 
ernment leaders and other business 
and labor leaders in the nation’s 49th 
state. 

H, A. Boucher, Alaska’s lieutenant 
governor, made the same appeal as 
Carr recently, but with particular re- 
ference to construction workers. He 
urged skilled construction men not to 
come to Alaska unless they definitely 
already had a job. 

Alaska employment officials believe 
that much of the pipeline work can 
be handled by Alaska citizens. The 


state’s jobless rate has been around 
the 10 per cent mark. 

Construction of the 789-mile pipe- 
line is expected to get underway next 
March unless blocked in the courts 
by environmentalists. Before the proj- 
ect is completed, an estimated 18,000 
workers will have been hired for the 
job. 

The project is scheduled 
completed by 1977. 


to be 


Census 
Puzzies 
Revealed 


The U.S. Census Bureau ad- 
mitted recently that it somehow 
missed counting an estimated 
5,300,000 Americans in the 


1970 nose count. 

Upon prodding by Dr. Ver- 
non Pohlman, a professor at 
Illinois State University, the 
Census Bureau also admitted— 
and was unable to explain— 
that it had somehow counted 
51,805 more married women 
than married men. 


Lady Driver 


Mary Alyce Sater, 26-year-old mother of two children, is one of the prettier 


members of Teamster Local 420 in Los Angeles, Calif., and drives one of the 
biggest rigs on the road—a 64-foot double-bottom trailer weighing 150,000 
pounds loaded. Explains Mrs. Sater: ‘“‘As a kid, | played with trucks instead 


of dolls.” 
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Vernon 
Hegarty 
Retires 


(wy 


Vernon Hegarty 


Vernon Hegarty, internal auditor 
for the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters for the past 32 years, has 
retired. 

Hegarty, who worked under five 
general secretary-treasurers of the In- 
ternational Union, plans to return to 
his hometown of Indianapolis to spend 
his retirement years. 


Began in Indiana 


He first went to work for the Inter- 
national Union in February, 1941, 
when the union was headquartered 
in Indianapolis. 

His employment with the Interna- 
tional Union was interrupted for four 
years during World War II when he 
served in the U.S. Army and after 
the armistice as a member of a war 
crimes’ investigating team. 

Upon discharge from the Army, 
Hegarty returned to the International 
Union in Indianapolis, and moved to 
Washington D.C., when union head- 
quarters were moved to the nation’s 
capital in 1953. 


Under Five GST’s 

Hegarty began his employment 
when Thomas Hughes was general 
secretary-treasurer, and subsequently 
worked for John Gillespie, John F. 
English, Thomas Flynn, and General 
Secretary-Treasurer Murray W. Mil- 
ler. 
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MISCELLaANeCOUS 


Teamster Win 


‘Energy Crisis is Factor 
In Spokane Firing Ruling 


Possibly the first discharge case in- 
volving an “energy crisis” factor was 
processed by the National Labor Re- 
lations Board recently with a decision 
favoring Teamster Local 690 of Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

The rather complicated case took 
wing last February at a Standard Oil 
Distributor warehouse operated by L. 
J. Folkins in Spokane where, the Board 
ruled, one Richard Smith was unlaw- 
fully terminated because of his union 
activity. 

Following Smith’s firing, Local 690 
filed an unfair labor practice charge 
and in the subsequent hearing con- 
ducted by an NLRB trial examiner, 
the company came up with a sad tale 
of woe to contend: 

—That Smith was hired on February 
12, 1973, for ‘a day or two” to help 
straighten up the warehouse in antici- 
pation of an inventory audit scheduled 
two days later, but that between the 
hiring and the anticipated audit, it 
developed that a job opening did not 
exist. 

—The company discovered that the 
audit had been postponed; 

—The company learned that it had 
lost one of its contracts with the City 
of Spokane; 

—The company found that the then 
“energy crisis” was “not hearsay;” 

—Finally, the company was in- 
formed that one of its tank trucks, 
which had broken down the previous 
day, would be in the repair shop for 
several days. 

By unusual coincidence, testimony 
showed, Smith’s discharge occurred 
the same day as (a) the employer dis- 
covered all his troubles, and (b) the 
employer learned, incidental to Local 
690’s demand for recognition, that 
Smith had signed a union card the 
day after he was hired. 

Testimony also showed that since 
the union had presented the employer 
with three cards in a 5-man unit, the 
elimination of one signer would have 
effectively destroyed the union’s ma- 
jority status unless the unit was re- 
duced to a 3-man group. 

The trial judge concluded that 
Smith, with job longevity of only one 
day, was the employer’s logical choice 
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for discharge if the company was to 
achieve its aim of busting the union’s 
majority; beyond that, the company 
might well have supposed, from the 
“temporal proximity” of Smith’s hire 
to the union’s demand, that there was 
a causal relationship in the situation. 

Employer L. J. Folkins’ ricochet 
story of the “energy crisis,” postponed 
audit, broken city contract and busted 
tank truck probably is what led the 
trial examiner to give more credence 
to Richard Smith’s testimony at the 
hearing. 

Smith said he was hired as a perma- 
nent truck driver, immediately after 
driver Ronald Bitts had departed the 
scene. Furthermore, the substantial 
time Folkins spent with Smith inci- 
dental to his hire was altogether incon- 
sistent with Smith’s being hired for “a 
day or two” to perform unskilled ware- 
house tasks. 

Smith said he never worked in the 
warehouse despite the pressing pend- 
ency of the audit, spending all his time 
accompanying drivers. 

Folkins, in his testimony, admitted- 


ee 


Testimonial 


Melvin Jensen retired recently as sec- 
retary-treasurer of Teamster Local 650 
in Waterloo, lowa, and was honored 
with a testimonial banquet attended 
by more than 300 friends and asso- 
ciates. Jensen’s career embraced a 
period of 32 years’ service to Local 


650 and the movement in 


general. 


labor 


ly discussed with Smith such matters 
of permanence as the employee medi- 
cal plan and uniforms, indicating that 
Smith primarily was slated to work as 
a driver. 

As for the four circumstances cited 
by the employer for Smith’s discharge, 
the trial judge declared: 

—tThe “energy crisis” was known to 
the company weeks before Smith’s 
hire; 

—tThe loss of the city contract was 
known to be likely the day of hire and 
probably sooner (and was of minimal 
consequence besides) ; 

—tThe several-day loss of a truck 
was neutralized by the availability of 
a standby truck; 

—The postponement of the audit 
was irrelevant to the hire or retention 
of a truck driver. 

All these conclusions, noted the trial 
examiner, far outweighed another 
factor in the case—the employer's 
animus, or anti-union feeling. 

Explicit evidence that the employer 
harbored union animus is not indis- 
pensable to a finding of violation, noted 
the examiner. Like other essentials of 
a Section 8(a)(3) violation, a find- 
ing of animus properly can be based 
upon reasonable inference drawn from 
circumstantial evidence. 

For what it’s worth, there was a 
shake of employer animus in the soup. 
Boss Folkins had referred to Robert 
Kivett, president of Local 690, as a 
“hoodlum” when Kivett had inquired 
about Smith’s discharge. 

Needless to say, Kivett was discom- 
fited by what the trial examiner called 
“the only explicit evidence of animus.” 
Nevertheless, the judge did not place 
heavy reliance on the name-calling. 

As the hearing wound to a conclu- 
sion, Folkins let slip what perhaps was 
the key to his defeat when he testified 
that he had made a very great point of 
not discussing the union thing with the 
employees, but that he had listened to 
some directions from his attorney. 

Standard Oil Distributors was di- 
rected by the Board to cease the illegal 
conduct, and to offer Richard Smith 
reinstatement and reimbursement for 
any loss of earnings and other bene- 
fits suffered. 


@ in New York 


By nearly a 3-to-1 margin, grinders 
and polishers employed by Husslein 
Plating, Inc., of Hempstead, Long 
Island in New York voted for repre- 
sentation by Teamster Local 531 in a 
recent NLRB election. 


The International Teamster 


Fitzsimmons Asks The Congress 
For Universal 60 Mile Per Hour Speed Limit 


(Editor’s Note: The following is testimony on the energy crisis presented by 
Teamster General President Frank E. Fitzsimmons to the Senate Public Works 


Subcommittee on Transportation.) 


First, truck drivers do not travel the nation’s highways 
and roads for pleasure. They do it to deliver the goods 
and services which Americans demand to maintain a high 
standard of living and a healthy economy. And, of course, 
they do it to earn a living. 

Present proposals for lower speed limits on the high- 
ways are not valid solutions to the conservation of fuel 
by truckers. The fact is that diesel engines in tractors 
which power the over-the-road rigs operate much more 
efficiently—from a fuel consumption standpoint—at high 
speeds than at lower speeds proposed, such as fifty or 
fifty-five miles per hour. 

Unfortunately, for the purpose of reaching an easy 
solution to the problem, the same proposition does not 
apply to gasoline combustion engines, which perform 
more efficiently in fuel consumption at lower speeds. 
Therefore, this juxtaposition of technology further compli- 
cates the dilemma. 

We in the International Brotherhood of Teamsters have 
proposed an alternative which we believe to be fair and 
equitable, while at the same time directing itself to the 
goal of fuel conservation. 

It is a universal sixty miles per hour speed limit. This 
would, we believe, permit the efficient operation of diesel 
units and save fuel. Also, we believe, it would permit a 
continuation of the precise scheduling and dispatching 
necessary to an efficient transportation system: 

In the case of the automobile, we can expect a savings 
of fuel even at the sixty miles per hour limit, because, 
with the tolerance on federal highways for a slight excess 
over posted speed limits, a strictly enforced sixty miles 
speed limit will actually be slowing autos down anywhere 
from ten to fifteen miles per hour. 

We in the International Teamsters are not prepared 
to address the question of highway safety factors if differ- 
ent speeds were allowed for trucks and autos. While we 
know certainly the safe driving records of our members 
who are professional drivers, we are not so naive to 
believe that when the first accident occurs, the truck 
driver would escape responsibility, blameless or not. 

Therefore, we in the International very forcefully urge 
the adoption of a universal sixty miles per hour speed 
limit as a fuel conservation measure, and we do so very 
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confidently because we know from experience that our 
proposition is valid. 

I would like at this point, to speak on the question of 
the impact on earnings of drivers we represent. They 
are paid on a mileage basis. That is, approximately sixteen 
cents per mile on an average. They receive no hourly 
pay except in cases of breakdowns and undue delay 
time. Their economy is presently geared to averaging 
fifty miles per hour over a ten-hour period, as they are 
forbidden to drive again until they have had eight hour’s 
rest. 

This is not a provision of a negotiated labor contract. 
but a federal regulation promulgated by the Department 
of Transportation, which for safety purposes we in the 
Teamsters support. 

The very simple arithmetic of lower speed limits is 
that they reduce the earning power of over-the-road 
drivers upwards of eighteen per cent while at the same 
time resulting in greater consumption of fuel. 

Many, many truck drivers in this country—some mem- 
bers of the Teamsters union and some not—are owner 
operators. That is, they own their own equipment and 
must support all costs of operation from their earnings. 
Lower speed limits eat into their earnings. Lower speed 
limits require that they purchase more fuel which is an 
added cost of operation. 

And, they presently are faced with yet another dilemma 
—that of skyrocketing fuel costs. Under those present 
conditions, the doom of bankruptcy hangs precariously 
over their heads. Elementary economics dictate that ris- 
ing costs and lower earnings are the two basic ingredients 
of bankruptcy. 

While truck drivers are commonly thought of as em- 
ployees of trucking companies, the fact is that many, 
many thousands who are an important part of an effi- 
cient distribution system are owner operators or private 
businessmen with a heavy investment in privately owned 
equipment. 

While we in the Teamsters do not condone blockages 
of highways and in fact discourage it, we do understand 
the frustration of an owner operator caught in the eco- 
nomic squeeze of the energy crisis. 

As shortages of fuel become more acute, we can pre- 
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dict with certainty that instead of moving equipment over 
the highways profitably, drivers will spend long hours 
waiting for fuel, if allocations are not realistically dic- 
tated. And, of course, waiting time for the drivers is lost 
time. 

Let me call your attention to what I believe is another 
very important fact, if we are to meet the energy crisis 
successfully, without permitting that cure to infect the 
nation’s economy with paralysis. 

The nation and its economy are vitally dependent upon 
an efficiently operated trucking industry. This is true of 
the consumer seeking goods in the market place, and it 
is true for the manufacturer depending upon trucks for 
the delivery of raw materials into the plants and the 
delivery of finished products to points of distribution. 

In no small measure, this nation’s present standard of 
living and the health of its economy depend vitally upon 
the highly technical and precise scheduling and dispatch- 
ing of trucks into the fields of commerce. Manufacturers, 
who are employers and have highly developed technology 
and production schedules, will have to drastically adjust 
if present correlation between truck dispatching and plant 
Operation is disrupted. 

We see in this possibility great potential for recessive 
or depressive effects upon the total economy of this 
nation. 

We believe that all Americans desperately want a suc- 
cessful solution to the energy crisis with the least possible 
disruption of the economy. I believe that common sense 
demands that approach. 

Therefore, reduction in speed limits on the surface 
may seem like a very reasonable and simple solution to 
the problems. But, much more of a manifestation of 
reduced speed limits lies beneath the surface with danger- 
ous effects for all, if those in authority do not seriously 
consider all aspects of proposed solutions. 

Other alternatives have been proposed in tandem with 
reduced speed limits to conserve fuel. Among those are 
higher prices for fuel and increased taxes on fuel, and 
gasoline rationing. Already, Sunday gas sales are taboo as 
many gas stations are voluntarily closing on Sunday. 

I have already addressed myself to the question of 
higher fuel costs, in relation to its effects on truck drivers. 
I am quite concerned by price gouging in the fuel market 


General Discharge Vets 


and by those who advocate higher prices as a deterrent to 
the purchaser. 

I know the American citizen’s dependence upon his 
automobile as a means of necessary transportation. I do 
not believe that he will economize by buying less fuel at 
high prices, but rather will economize in other areas to 
insure that he can fuel his auto to get to and from work, 
to and from the super market and to and from other 
destinations necessary to his well being and survival. And, 
I suspect that he will further economize in yet other areas 
of the family budget rather than forego certain pleasures 
dependent upon the mobility which his auto provides. 

Of course, higher prices will seriously effect the poor 
while not having much effect upon the rich. And, to that 
I say, we all got into it together—rich and poor alike— 
and we should get out of it together, whether we be rich 
or poor or in the middle income bracket. I am not at all 
impressed with the argument that higher prices will con- 
serve fuel. 

The same arguments apply, I believe, to the proposition 
that additional taxes should be placed upon fuel, unless 
taxes are exempted from fuel purchased for necessary 
driving. There might be some credence to taxing fuel pur- 
chases over and above what is needed for necessary driv- 
ing. Taxes on pleasure driving may well be credible as a 
fuel conservation measure. That way pleasure of both the 
rich and the poor would be taxed, while taxes on all pur- 
chases of fuel would discriminate against the poor. 

And, most certainly, I believe, if further taxes are 
imposed on fuel, they should unequivocally be earmarked 
for mass transit systems in cities and suburbs of America. 

Gas and fuel rationing are, I believe, a measure of last 
resort. The pitfalls of the bureaucracy of administering 
rationing and the potential for blackmarket operations 
should tell us, from past experience, that all other alterna- 
tives should be given a chance before rationing is under- 
taken. 

In conclusion, let me say that I know the problem is 
very complex. 

I believe what we in the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters propose in regard to a universal sixty miles 
speed limit, addresses itself directly to the problem of fuel 
conservation, while at the same time coming together with 
the American principle of fair play for all. 


Victims of Discrimination 


The Ohio congressman said: 


An Ohio congressman has charged 
the Defense Department with encour- 
aging employers to practice “massive” 
job discrimination against veterans 
with other-than-honorable discharges 
from military service. 

Rep. John F. Seiberling of Ohio 
based his charge on responses to a 
questionnaire he sent to the 100 larg- 
est corporations in the United States. 

More than 40 per cent of the 74 
corporations that responded, said Rep. 
Seiberling, admitted that they discrim- 
inated against veterans with general 
discharges—a type of discharge 
which, while not honorable, is con- 
sidered by the Defense Department 
to be “under honorable conditions.” 
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Of the companies responding to 
Seiberling’s survey, 41 per cent con- 
ceded some discrimination against vet- 
erans with undesirable discharges; 62 
per cent admitted some discrimination 
against veterans with bad conduct 
discharges, and 73 per cent conceded 
some discrimination against veterans 
with dishonorable discharges. 

According to the Pentagon, there 
have been 286,000 less-than-honora- 
ble discharges in the past four years. 
The figure includes 148,000 general 
discharges, 121,000 undesirable dis- 
charges, 15,500 bad conduct dis- 
charges and 1,500 dishonorable dis- 
charges. 


“It is particularly unfair to brand 
a person as unfit for civilian employ- 
ment because of his military record. 
In most cases, these men have com- 
mitted no offense by civilian stand- 
ards. Military service is so entirely 
different from civilian life that a vet- 
eran’s military record should not be 
given the extraordinary weight cor- 
porations now assign it.” 

Rep. Seiberling was especially dis- 
turbed to find that 20 per cent of the 
answering corporations said they knew 
how to determine the specific reasons 
behind a serviceman’s discharge by 
decoding numbers on his discharge 
certificate. 


The. International Teamster 
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Experts Say 
Slower Speeds 
To Save Lives 


Federal safety experts estimate that 
slower highway speeds inspired by 
a national effort to conserve gasoline 
will reduce highway fatalities by 
5,000 if auto speed reductions remain 
in force throughout 1974. 

Eugene E. Lunn, an analyst at the 
research institute of the National 
Highway Traffic Safety Administra- 
tion, said: “There will be a drastic 
reduction in highway fatalities if we 
go through all of 1974 with less 
traveling and at lower speeds.” 

Lunn and other experts agreed, 
however, that over a five or 10-year 
period the reduction in fatalities 
might be offset because the smaller 
autos that are becoming more popu- 
lar afford less accident protection. 


@ Liquid Gas 


Drivers employed by Propane 
Transports, Inc., of Milford, Ohio, 
voted overwhelmingly for representa- 
tion by Teamster Local 100 of Cin- 
cinnati in a recent National Labor 
Relations Board election, according 
to Joseph Carlotta, secretary-treasurer 
of the local union. 


Study Says: 


Voter Registration Regs 
Inhibit Balloting Turnout 


There were 50,000,000 Americans 
who failed to vote in the 1972 Presi- 
dential election and most of those 
who didn’t go to the polls couldn’t 
go because of registration barriers. 

This finding, which strongly sup- 
ports labor demands for easing reg- 
istration requirements, was made in 
a study for the National Movement 
for the Student Vote, Inc. 

The survey concluded that because 
of the varied and frequently inflexible 
voting requirements in the states “all 
citizens regardless of where they lived 
were not given the same or equal 
opportunities to vote.” 

It was found that even some coun- 
ties within states have very different 
registration requirements so that citi- 
zens who live relatively near each 
other have to follow widely different 
procedures in order to vote. Some 
jurisdictions allow registration by 
mail, others don’t; times of registra- 
tion vary as well as periods of the 
year and methods. 

The survey found two basic im- 
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Bill Adamson (left), area transportation manager, and John Bright (right), DRIVE 


director for Teamster Locals 528 and 728 in Atlanta, Ga., representing Teamster 
drivers at Ryder Truck Lines, Inc., received a warm “thank you” from Donna 
Groom, United Way cheerleader, when they reported that for the fourth consecu- 
tive year the Teamster drivers had participated 100 per cent in the charity 


campaign. 
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pediments to registering and voting 
affecting the 37 per cent of Americans 
who didn’t vote last year. 


One was a minority of 26 per cent 
that didn’t want to vote because they 
were “turned off’ by the political 
situation or didn’t think their vote 
counted. 


Various Reasons 


The other and far more important 
group consisted of people who wanted 
to vote but failed to register for a 
number of reasons largely because of 
difficulties in registering. Those most 
likely to be unregistered consisted of 
young people or minority groups who 
had a feeling of second class citizen- 
ship or found the registration process 
too difficult. 


One surprise of the 1972 election 
was the failure of the 18-to-20 year 
olds, who had just been given the 
vote, to exercise it. Many of them 
didn’t know how to go about it. 


Percentages Given 


Some of the findings showed that 
while 73 per cent of eligible white 
citizens voted, only 62 per cent of 
eligible minority citizens voted. Some 
37 per cent of minority citizens could 
not vote in 1972 because they were 
not registered. 

An important finding was that in 
states having “lenient” registration re- 
quirements, 73 per cent of those eligi- 
ble to register did so. In states hav- 
ing more stringent requirements only 
62 per cent of the eligible voters were 
registered, Of those who did not reg- 
ister, one out of five claimed that they 
did not even know where to register. 


Ready for Reform 


The study concluded that the coun- 
try is ready for registration reform 
and that the most popular plan is 
postcard registration—a process that 
has been strongly endorsed by orga- 
nized labor. The study predicted that 
adoption of postcard registration 
would increase the level of voter 
registration to the 80 per cent mark. 
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© MULTINATIONAL LEGISLATION 


Rep. John H. Dent of Pennsylvania has introduced legislation aimed at preventing foreign cor- 
porations or individuals from buying into American companies, that is, so-called indirect for- 
eign investment. The bill would limit the amount of voting stock that a foreign interest could 
buy in a particular firm. Hearings on the proposal are expected after the first of the year. 


© MINIMUM. WAGE DELAY 


Word from the House Labor Committee is that reviewing minimum wage legislation is out of 
the question for a while. There is continuing. disagreement over certain sections, particularly the 
youth differential language and coverage of domestics. The House upheld President Nixon's 
veto of a minimum wage bill last September. 


© LATE START IN '74 


There is the prospect that when Congress adjourns it will set back its usual early January re- 
sumption and instead will delay going back to work until January 21st. 


© AUTO POLLUTION CONTROL 


The Environmental Protection Agency has rejected any delay in the 1975 use of catalytic con- 
trols for auto pollution, saying there were adequate ways of guarding against newly spotlighted 
health hazards. The EPA believes possible dangers from sulphur-related emissions can be dealt 
with by removing sulphur from gasoline or adding equipment to the vehicles. 


© CONGRESSIONAL RECORD COSTLY 


The Congressional Record, the government's daily printed record of congressional floor activity 
and speech inserts, costs about $209 for each printed page. On a busy day, the record will ap- 
proach the size of a hefty telephone book. It is produced on an overnight crash basis at the 
Government Printing Office. The tab for mailing the Record is $1 per copy. The circulation is- 
more than 33,000. 


© MASS TRANSPORTATION 


Secretary of Transportation Claude Brinegar has indicated the Administration will now consider 
direct federal aid for local governments to spend on mass transit systems. Brinegar's announce- 
ment was considered a major shift in policy, Previously, such city subsidies had been opposed 
by the Nixon Administration. 


© KISSINGER GIFT 


Secretary of State Henry Kissinger informed the Nobel committee that he will use his $63,000 
share of the 1973 Nobel Peace Prize to establish a scholarship fund for children of American 
servicemen killed or missing in Vietnam. 


e D.C.’"S ENERGY CRUNCH 


Federal agencies in the nation’s capital have been doing their share in the fight to overcome 
the energy crunch. Nearly all agencies have lowered their heating thermostats to where some 
offices range in the 60 to 65 degree zone. Hallways are darker, too, as some bulbs have been 
removed and others replaced with bulbs of lower wattage. 


© ELECTION PUBLIC FINANCING 

Public financing of presidential election campaigns, which long has had support of organized 
labor, became the victim of a Senate filibuster early in December. Congressional observers be- 
lieve the measure may come up for consideration again next February. 
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@ Christmas Mail Crunch 


Postal Service officials are very concerned about 
the imperiling of their plans for speeding up the 
mails this Christmas; the energy crisis is the culprit. 

What with airline fights being cut back and truck 
transportation slowed to a degree, the heart of mail 
distribution is under attack. More than half the 
nation’s mail moves by truck and airplanes, a system 
threatened by fuel shortages or allocations. 

The Postal Service spends about $700 million a 
year on mail transportation. It buys fuel for 100,000 
of its own vehicles. Postal employment totals slightly 
under 700,000. 


The General Services Administration has re- 
leased its first index of Spanish language con- 
sumer publications. The index, Informacién 


para el Consumidor, may be obtained free 
from: Consumer Information, Pueblo, Colo., 
81009. 


@ Historic Scarcity 


The current energy crisis, particularly in terms of 
petroleum, is not the first major crunch ever faced 
in the United States; it is the second major energy 
crisis. 

The first occurred more than 100 years ago. 

From the period of colonization until the Civil 
War, the major source of artificial lighting in the 
U.S. was whale and sperm oil. Since there were no 
good substitutes for these oils as sources of light, 
the world’s supply of artificial light depended almost 
exclusively upon the whaling industry, But it didn’t 
take a computer to figure out that the supply of 
whales could not keep pace with the demand. 

Sperm oil jumped from 43 cents per gallon in 
1823 to $2.55 a gallon in 1866. Whale oil went up 
from 23 cents in 1832 to $1.45 a gallon in 1865. 
The situation reached a point that in the immediate 
post-Civil War years, it was clear there was an 
energy Crisis. 

But then, petroleum was discovered in Pennsyl- 
vania and industry quickly learned how to convert 
it for lighting purposes. 


@ Peanut Surplus 


There is a growing surplus of peanuts simply be- 
cause of improved growing methods without any 
great increase in consumption. 

New fertilizers, pest-killers and irrigation equip- 
ment have improved the yield of peanuts per acre. 
Where a decade ago peanut farmers were reaping 
about a half-ton of peanuts per acre, now they are 
getting a ton; agriculture specialists predict the yield 
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may jump to a ton and a half per acre by 1980. 

Peanut consumption, however, has not kept pace. 
In the 1966-71 period, national output of peanuts 
increased by 116 million pounds, but consumption 
increased by only 21 million pounds. 


@® Wall Street Doldrum 


The New York Stock Exchange has been stricken 
in recent months with a staggering case of job shrink- 
age as brokerage houses cut down on their work 
forces. 

Total personnel employed in the stock exchange 
community dropped to 147,000 at the beginning of 
this year—about a 10 per cent dip from the total at 
the end of 1971. 

Merrill Lynch, for example—which advertises it- 
self as “bullish on America”—has sliced its personnel 
rolls by 1,700 in the past year. 

Altogether, it is estimated that 20,000 people have 
been cut from the payrolls of brokerage houses in 
the 12 months previous to mid-summer. 


@ Timber Consumption 


Consumption of timber in the United States is now 
increasing at a rate of about 20 per cent a year. 

The nation’s annual timber harvest comes from 
forest lands owned by timber companies, farmers, 
non-commercial groups and the federal government. 

Privately-owned forest land comprises 59 per cent 
of the total and yields 48 per cent of the timber. Na- 
tional forests and other publicly-owned lands ac- 
count for 27 per cent of the national total and yield 
24 per cent of the timber. 

Of 187 million acres of land now managed by the 
U.S. Forest Service, some 92 million acres are timber 
producing. 


A top-flight 9-man study group of account- 
ants worked hard at examining the accounting 
profession and after a 30-month examination 
submitted a report to the Financial Accounting 


Standards Board. The report declared that 
the chief aim of financial statements was “to 
provide information useful for making eco- 
nomic decisions.” 


@ Alternate Engine Search 


Big auto manufacturers, recognizing the shortages 
of gasoline and other economic factors, are stepping 
up their searches for alternate types of automobile 
engines. 

General Motors, for example, has investigated 
more than 300 proposals for alternate types of auto 
power since 1963. Part of the quest is devoted to 
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developing engines that are less polluting than those 
now in use. 

Every auto company can list project after project 
for such things as the turbine, steam and other un- 
conventional engines—as well as modification of the 
internal-combustion engine—but still haven’t come 
up with an answer for powering cars of the future. 

Most manufacturers currently believe that the ma- 
jority of autos on the road will continue to be pow- 
ered into the 1980’s by the internal-combustion 
engine. 


Press Associates, Inc., reported recently that 
a Chicago-based survey of 443 major com- 
panies revealed that as the corporations’ profits 


increased they donated less and less to the 
arts, civic projects, and health and welfare 
programs. 


@ Peat Possibility 


America’s energy crisis has sent fuel specialists 
scurrying in all directions to search for energy 
sources; one of the fuels now receiving consideration 
in depth is peat. 

Peat reserves in the United States, nearly half of 
which are located in Minnesota, are estimated at 
about 13.8 billion short tons scattered over 35 states. 
Very low in sulphur content, peat could easily meet 
anti-pollution standards and is clean to handle. 

Peat generates about 50 per cent of Ireland’s 
electric power production and the Soviet Union 
generates about 30 per cent of its power require- 
ments with the compressed moss. 


@ Death Undefined 


The 224-member policy-making body of the 
American Medical Assoication recently decided 
against setting a precise professional definition of the 
word, “death.” 

Meeting in convention, the policy makers voted 
against defining the word in the belief that to do so 
would increase the threat of malpractice suits. 

Debate over the definition of death has sharpened 
since the first heart transplant was performed suc- 
cessfully six years ago because in some of the trans- 
plants the heart of the donor had not stopped beat- 
ing when it was taken. 

Five years ago, the AMA decided that “death 
shall be determined by the clinical judgment of the 
physician.” 


@ Multinational Allegiance 


An official of the Stanford Research Institute pre- 
dicted recently that today’s multinational corpora- 
tions eventually will become world corporations 
owing allegiance to no specific country. 

Weldon B. Gibson, executive vice president of the 
institute, asserted that “world corporations of the 
future will take international enterprise a step be- 
yond its current multinational structure.” For ex- 
ample, he noted, a vast new division of labor among 
nations already is underway. 

In addition, the output and sales of multinational 


corporations are growing more rapidly than the 
gross national products of most of the countries in 
which they operate. 

The worldwide to-and-fro activity of foreign in- 
vestments, Gibson said, is worsening the balance of 
payments for many nations along with producing 
disturbing impacts on domestic employment while 
transferring technological knowledge from one coun- 
try to another. 


@ Drug Firm Settlement 


Five major drug manufacturing companies have 
agreed to a settlement of $36,244,000 plus one year’s 
interest at 9 per cent to satisfy a suit alleging they 
overcharged consumers in six states for products 
purchased during the 1954-1966 period. 

Agreeing to the settlement were: American Cyana- 
mid, Charles Pfizer and Co., Bristol-Meyers, Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corp. (Squibb) and Upjohn Co. 

Once the settlement receives court approval, con- 
sumers will be advised how to make claims for re- 
funds. 


@ Bicentennial Policy 


Confidence men are rubbing their hands with 
gleeful anticipation about the prospects for bilking 
the public in connection with the forthcoming 1976 
bicentennial observance. 

Especially is this so since the American Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial Commission recently declared a 
major policy which emphasizes that the celebration 
belongs equally to all groups and individuals at every 
level. Therefore, said the commission, it will not 
endorse single commissionings and works offered 
and sponsored by various sources. 

In abdicating its responsibility to guarantee a 
meaningful bicentennial observance through careful 
control, the commission in effect has thrown the 
door open whereby, as it put it, anybody is welcome 
to “promote full creative expression in honor of the 
occasion.” 

Confidence men can be expected to turn this pol- 
icy around so they can prey upon the public with 
the pitch that whatever they are selling is the only 
item in its field that is endorsed by the bicentennial 
commission. 


The Internal Revenue Service currently has 
50 agents specially trained in computer audit 


techniques and expects to train 25 more agents 
by next June. 


@ $2 Bill Comeback? 


The U.S. Treasury Department is considering re- 
viving the $2 bill which it scornfully stopped pro- 
ducing in 1966. 

The reason for the consideration is inflation. Offi- 
cials figure it would cost the government as much 
to print a $2 bill as a $1 bill—about a penny a bill. 
The estimated savings, however, in terms of money 
produced for circulation would be about $2.1 mil- 
lion a year. 
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WHAT'S 
NEW 


Engine Preheater 


A new direct immersion engine 
preheater is now available. Benefits 
cited by the manufacturer are faster 
engine starting time in cold weather, 
lower fuel consumption, less down- 
time, lower engine maintenance and 
longer battery and engine life. 


Kingpin Lock 
A new high security Kingpin for 
trailers is now on the market. It is 
said to be light, easy to handle, but 
virtually impossible to saw through. 


Wheel Chock 


A heavy-duty rubber and_ steel 
wheel chock said to comply with 
OSHA standards has been introduced. 
Weighing 15 pounds, the chock is 
made of laminated rubber pads re- 
cycled from truck tires. 
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Truck Tire Inflator 

A new truck tire inflator and bead 
expander has been introduced. It is 
designed to seat and inflate all truck 
tires 15 to 28 inches. The operator 
sets the size according to a marked 
setting, holds the inflator on the rim 
and with a two-way valve expands 
and inflates the tire. 


Storage Pouch 


A pouch for holding drivers’ mis- 
cellaneous items has been introduced. 
It comes in two sizes and fits in 
sleeper compartments. Handy Pouch, 
52 inches by 9 inches, has six various 
sized pockets. Tape Pouch (shown), 
is 26 inches by 6% inches. 


Truck Roller Floor 


A 700-pound “lightweight” truck 
roller floor permits hand pushing of 
pallets or use of five-minute powered 
loading cycles. Installed in half a day, 
the rollers can be unpinned in five 
minutes for removal. 


Loading Light Guard 


A newly introduced wire guard can 
bring your loading lights into com- 
pliance with OSHA safety standards. 
The welded, plated steel guard is also 
designed to prevent breakage and 
eliminate danger of burns. 


WHAT’S NEW keeps our readers 
informed of new ideas. Since it 
is the policy of THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL TEAMSTER not to ad- 
vertise any product, trade names 
and manufacturers are omitted. 
Interested readers can obtain names 
of manufacturers by writing THE 
INTERNATIONAL TEAMSTER, 
810 Rhode Island Ave., N. E., 


Washington, D. C. 20018. A 
stamped, self-addressed envelope 
must be enclosed. 

A report on new products and 
processes on this page in no way 
constitutes an endorsement or rec- 


ommendation. All performance 
claims are based on statements by 
the manufacturer. 
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LAUGH LOAD 


Time Is Important! 


It was New Year’s Eve and the drunk wanted to 
be certain he would know when 1974 officially ar- 
rived. Turning to his friend, he said: “Shay, d’ya 
know what time it is?” 

“Certainly!” replied the friend. 

The drunk thought this over for awhile, then said: 

“T chertainly thankya very much!” and went back 
to his cup of cheer. 


Heavenly Fiit! 


While visiting some friends in a summer cottage 
near a swamp, the little girl was afraid of the dark. 
“Don’t worry, dear,” soothed her mother, “remem- 
ber that God’s angels are all around you.” She 
closed the door but shortly, the little girl called out: 

“Mama, the angels are buzzing all around me... 
and biting!” 


Like Anybody You Know? 


They were giving a party for the oldest retired 
member of the local union when he celebrated his 
100th birthday. “I'll bet you’ve seen a lot of changes 


around here,” ventured a newspaper reporter. 


“Yep!” chirped back the oldster, “and I’ve been 


agin ever’ danged one of em!” 


Two Wrong Numbers 


When she answered the ’phone, a male voice said: 


“Hey Mabel, can I come over tonight?” 
“Sure, Jim,” she replied. 
“But this isn’t Jim!” said the voice. 


“That’s okay,” she replied, “This isn’t Mabel, 


either!” 


Music ... And the Mind 


A true music lover is a man who will put his ear 


to the keyhole when he hears a girl singing in the 


shower. 


A psychiatrist is a guy who, when a knockout of 
a girl walks into a room and everybody looks at 


her . . . he looks at THEM. 


Something In Reserve 


The good-looker’s car broke down and she was 
trying to thumb down passing cars for help. A 
patrolman pulled up and said: “Lady, you should 


tie a white handkerchief to your radio antenna.” 


“Look,” she replied, “I just want help. . . I don’t 


want to surrender!” 


MOVING? Le? Your Local Union Know! 
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Y YEARS AGO 


(From the December 1923, issue of the TEAMSTER ) 


Wilson Sought to Protect American 
Labor in League of Nations Treaty 


ERY little attention seems to be given to that part of the 

Treaty of the League of Nations which contained the 
provision protecting and advancing the rights of Labor. The 
object of the war President, Woodrow Wilson, was to protect 
American Labor by raising the standard of European Labor 
to the same level as American Labor, that is, by raising it up, 
not pulling it down, and by continuing to raise the standard of 
American Labor, European Labor would eventually follow. 

This was done in the interest of humanity and after careful 
consideration involving weeks of argument. The United States 
delegates, headed by Woodrow Wilson, were able to convince 
the Italian, French, Belgian and English delegates as to their 
point of view, and eventually there was written into the Treaty 
of the League of Nations a section protecting the workers. 
President Wilson on his return to Washington from Europe, 
explaining the importance of this section dealing with Labor, 
used the following language: 

One of the most striking and useful provisions of the Treaty 
is that every member of the League of Nations undertakes to 
advance the humane conditions of labor for men, women and 
children, to consider the interests of labor under its own juris- 
diction and to try to extend to every nation with which it has 
any dealings the standards of labor upon which it itself insists; 
so that America, which has by no means yet reached the stand- 
ards in these matters which we must and shall reach, but which, 
nevertheless, is the most advanced in the world in respect of 
the conditions of labor, undertakes to bring all the influence it 
can legitimately bear upon every nation with which it has any 
dealings to see that labor there is put upon as good a footing 
as labor in America. . . . I hear very little said about this Magna 
Charta of labor which is embodied in this Treaty. It forecasts 
the day which ought to have come long ago, when statesmen 
will realize that no nation is fortunate which is not happy, and 
that no nation can be happy whose people are not contented— 
contented in their lives and fortunate in the circumstances of 
their lives. 


Those so-called friends of Labor in the United States Senate, 
as you will well remember, defeated the Treaty and, in the 
argument used by some of the Senators, they called the section 
protecting Labor one of the most radical and Socialistic decla- 
rations ever made by any leader of any government. This was 
said in the United States Senate by men who claim the votes 
of the working masses of our country. Even England, France 
and Italy adopted the section pertaining to Labor, which would 
guarantee that the governments of those countries would con- 
tinue to endeavor to raise the standard of the workers in their 
country up to the standard of the American workers. 


NUMBER 12 


MIGRATION OF NEGROES 
HURTS GEORGIA ECONOMY 


Sherman’s march to the sea 
cost Georgia no more than the 
loss she is suffering from the 
migration of her negro popula- 
tion, according to the Georgia 
Bankers’ Association, which is 
worried over a threatened re- 
duction of State wealth by 
$27,000,000 this year, with 
46,674 farmhouses left vacant, 
55,524 idle plows, and a labor 
shortage already of 70,843 per- 
sons. If the present rate of exo- 
dus keeps up, the number of 
persons lost this year will equal 
the population of ten average 
mid-Georgia counties. Land 
that brought from $40 to $75 
an acre in 1919 now meets no 
demand at all and weeds are 
the only crop. President Wil- 
liam A. Winburn, of the Cen- 
tral of Georgia Railway, wants 
more cheap labor from Europe 
and is bombarding members of 
Congress to let down the bars 
to immigration. While the 
Georgia Legislature diallies 
with a proposal to make it “a 
felony for any person or con- 
cern to solicit labor in Georgia 
for other States” and amends 
the general tax so that each 
labor agent in the State must, 
in addition to paying a $1,000 
tax, give a bond to protect 
creditors of each person sent 
out of the State, the negroes 
have held a state-wide confer- 
ence. These negroes, who rep- 
resent 45 per cent of Georgia’s 
population, point to discrimi- 
nation in the distribution of 
agricultural relief, to the 
crowded tenements and farm 
shanties, to the unspeakable 
Jim-Crow cars, to the absentee 
landlord system with its inde- 
cent overseers, and to the $15,- 
000 spent on negro schools 
while $735,000 goes to white 
schools. And they add, the 


negro’s life is too cheap; in the 
midst of mob violence no 
colored person, however hon- 
est, industrious, humble, and 
law-abiding, can possibly feel 
himself safe overnight. Too 
often he is made to feel that 
the law was designed solely for 
his punishment, but not for his 
protection. 


Construction Costs 
Delay Completion 
of Leper Facilities 


Costs of construction have 
increased 20 per cent in Lou- 
isiana since last spring, when 
Congress provided $650,000 
for the construction of addi- 
tional buildings at Carville, 
Louisiana. The funds, there- 
fore, are sufficient only for the 
erection of seventeen cottages 
housing twelve lepers each, to- 
gether with a dining room and 
kitchen building and addition- 
al power plants, water supply 
and sewage disposal units. The 
infirmary needed for treatment 
of the blind and crippled must 
await further appropriations. 

There are now 174 lepers at 
Carville, every bed being filled, 
the inmates including men and 
women from nearly every State 
in the Union. The new build- 
ings authorized will add 204 
additional beds which will be 
immediately utilized, since 
there is a waiting list of more 
than 100 who wish to enter the 
institution and many other lep- 
ers in the United States aggre- 
gating, it is believed, more than 
1,000, whom it is desired to 
segregate as soon as facilities 
can be provided. 


